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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 

The  present  extensive  work  on  the  brain,  after  lyings  in  manu- 
script for  one  hiuidred  and  forty  years,  comes  now  before  the 
learned  for  the  first  time.  And  yet  it  will  be  fbniicl  as  fresh  and 
orig^inal  a.s  if  it  had  been  written  but  yei^iterday.  If  it  were  an 
ordinary  work  of  science  which  had  thus  been  disturbed  from 
its  protracted  slumber,  it  w^ould  appear  antiquated  and  covered 
with  the  rust  of  time,  addressing  itself  only  to  the  learned  of  a 
bygone  generation  ;  but  instead  of  that  the  work  before  us  claims 
our  attention  as  the  exponent  of  the  most  recent  ac(|uisitions  in 
the  domain  of  the  science  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nervous  system 
in  general 

It  comes  introduced  to  us  by  the  honoured  names  of  Willis, 
Vieussens,  Eidley,  Winslow,  Pacchioni,  Leeuwenhoek,  Ruyseh, 
and  others;  yet  while  presenting  to  us  the  gist  and  the  spirit 
of  the  works  of  these  ma^sters,  it  derives  additional  support  and 
confinnation  from  the  researches  and  observations  of  the  men 
of  the  present  time— Reil,  Meynert,  Key  and  Retzius,  Lockhart 
Clarke.  Ferrier,  Fran^ois-Franck,  Luys,  and  others. 

Swedenborg's  thcorj^  of  the  brain  must  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  candid  obser\^er  hanlly  less  than  miraculous;  for  not 
only  has  he  anticipated  nearly  all  the  important  discoveries 
made  since  his  time  in  the  science  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  under  the  guidance  of  those  rational  doc- 
trines which  he  employed  in  order  to  wrest  their  secrets  from 
the  facts  on  these  subjects,  he  also  exhibits  in  broad  daylight 
the  functions  of  such  obscure  bodies  as  the  pinea!  gland,  the 
infuudibulum,  and  the  pituitary  gland, 

The  first  effect,  however,  of  Swedenborg  s  theor^^  of  the  brain 
is  to  stir  into  life  its  silent  and  apparently  lifeless  organism, 
in  setting  every  one  of  its  parts  in  motion.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  honoured  friend  ^  to  whom  we  dedicate  the  w^ork  says, 
'*  Swedenborg's  theory  involves  the  motion  of  the  brain  corre- 
spondent to  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  the  motion  of  the  lungs 

*  J.  J.  Gurlh  Wilkinson,  "Swedenborg's  Doctrines  and  the  Tmnslation  of 
his  Works."  An  addretis  ilelivered  At  the  Seventy  eecand  Anniversary  of  the 
Sw^denhorj?  Society,  British  and  For<?ij;^,  held  at  36  Bloomsbury  Street,  London, 
Jane  20,  1862.     Ixtndon  :  James  Speirs. 
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as  the  imiversal  physical  and  mechanical  attraction  of  life  into 
the  body.  It  involves  the  motion  of  the  highe^st  substances,  the 
cortical  substances,  according  to  the  life  of  the  highest  facnlties 
of  the  man.  It  therefore  involves  the  determinate  and  most 
orderly  motion  of  all  the  fluids  in  the  brain  from  the  principles 
of  motion  to  the  very  ends  of  the  same.  His  work  is,  according 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  a  geography  of  the  rivers  of  bodily 
and  embodied  life,  a  definite  geography.  So  much  for  a  brief 
word  on  his  theory.  It  is  embodied,  embrained  motion;  and 
brain  spirits  and  nerve  juices  moved,  moved  into  the  body,  and 
constituting  its  momentaneons  life ''  (p.  20), 

But  seizing  the  verj'  inmost  feature  by  which  Swedenboig  s 
theory  of  the  brain  is  able  not  only  to  survive  the  changes  of 
time,  but  also  to  borrow  additional  lustre  IVoni  the  modem  facts 
respecting  it,  our  friend  continues:  "Doctrine  is  the  ever-potent 
father  of  Swedenborg'a  theory.  The  doctrine,  namely,  that  there 
is  a  Grod,  who  is  a  Creator ;  and  that  God  is  the  Author  of  the 
human  souL  And  that  He  made  the  living  soul  to  be  creative 
in  its  own  finite  sphere.  And  further,  that  the  soul,  in  order  to 
embody  itself^  under  God  immanent  made  the  bi*ain,  which  is 
thus  the  anthropophism  of  the  human  frame  upon  earth.  The 
brain,  from  its  first  principles,  conceived,  through  the  Di\ine 
wisdom  by  the  soul  in  it,  all  the  details  of  its  own  form,  fitting 
it  to  be  the  abode  of  the  mind  in  all  its  faculties.  The  prin- 
ciples are  the  engineers  of  the  causes,  and  the  causes  are  the 
engineers  of  the  effects  or  realized  ends.  So  that  in  brain 
substance  you  have  the  body  given,  just  as  in  a  Stephenson  you 
have  the  steam-engine  given.  But  all  is  from  the  soul ;  because 
not  protoplasm,  but  anthropoplasm,  are  being  pleaded  here.  The 
soul  also,  which  makes  the  brain  mechanic,  inventive,  contriving 
for  itself,  imprints  upon  it  with  the  form  of  motion  also  the 
power;  and  in  an  order  and  determination  stupendous  like  the 
galaxies  of  heaven,  it  commands  a  universal  motion  as  the  pulse 
and  radiance  of  a  universal  lite.  And  Eis  there  can  be  no  motion 
without  a  corresponding  and  adequate  something  moved,  there 
are  fluids  which  are  so  eminent  and  so  ordinate  that  they  can 
be  embrained  and  ensouled,  and  give  life  to  the  avenues  of  the 
brain,  to  the  body  and  the  blood  "  (p.  20). 

This  then  is  the  hidden  power,  the  mainspring  of  Sweden - 
borg's  theory  of  the  brain,  which  imparts  the  quality  of  perennial 
youth  to  all  its  parts,  and  enables  it  to  live  and  thrive,  and  to 
rule  and  govern  the  stubborn  and  perplexing  facts  of  modern 
science,  after  so  long  a  sleep. 

What  then,  let  us  ask,  was  the  method  which  Swedenborg 
employed  to  establish  his  unique  theory  of  the  brain  ?  His 
method  was  essentially  analytic ;  that  is,  irom  the  circumference 
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of  the  facts  of  naturo — in  the  present  case  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  brain— he  strove  to  reach  its  central  court,  whence 
these  facts  are  ruled  and  governed. 

In  analyzing  the  facts  of  nature  we  may,  however,  endeavour 
to  reach  an  unknown  centre ;  or  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
guided  by  some  previous  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  centre, 

Swedenborg  s  analysis  is  of  the  latter  kind  Thus  in  investi- 
^ting  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  nervous  system 
in  general,  his  mind  is  illuminated  by  certain  new  doctrines 
whereby  he  is  safely  led  from  the  circumference  of  the  facts  to 
their  very  centre.  Concerning  these  doctrines  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows:  "Since  it  is  impossible  to  climb  or  leap  from 
the  organic,  physical,  and  material  world — I  mean  the  body — 
immediately  to  the  soul,  of  which  neither  matter,  nor  any  of  the 
adjuncts  of  matter  are  predicable  (for  spirit  is  above  the  com- 
prehensible modes  of  nature,  and  in  that  region  where  the 
significations  of  physical  things  perish);  hence  it  was  necessary 
to  lay  down  new  ways  by  which  I  might  be  led  to  her,  and  thus 
gain  access  to  her  palace :  in  other  words,  it  was  incumbent  on 
me  to  discover,  disengage,  and  bring  forth,  by  the  most  intense 
application  and  study,  certain  new  doctrines  for  my  guidance, 
which  are  the  doctrines  of  forms,  of  order  and  degrees,  of  scries 
and  society,  of  communication  and  influx,  of  correspondence  and 
representation,  and  of  modification  "  {Regimm  Animah\  i,  no.  17). 

The  truth  of  these  doctrines  is  confirmed  by  the  wonderful 
system  into  which  he  was  able  by  their  means  to  weave  all  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  known 
at  his  own  time,  and  we  may  also  say.  for  they  all  harmonize, 
those  which  have  since  come  to  our  knowledge. 

It  appears  that  Swedenborg  in  drawing  his  conclusions  spread 
out  before  his  rational  gaze  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  ^Titings 
of  the  great  masters  of  anatomy  and  physiology  of  his  time, 
supera<lding  the  rational  quantity  of  those  doctrines  which  he 
himijelf  had  discovered  and  brought  forth  '*  by  the  most  intense 
application  and  study/'  Modeni  science,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
represented  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  one  of  its  acknowledged  leaders  in  all 
matters  concemiDg  the  brain  and  its  functions,  declares  that 
"  experiments  on  animals,  under  conditions  selected  and  varied 
at  the  will  of  the  experimenter,  are  ahm.  capable  of  furnishmg 
precise  data  for  sound  inductions  as  to  the  ftmctions  of  the 
brain  and  its  various  parts  "  (Functions  of  the  Brain,  London, 
1876,  p.  xiv).  Ferrier  here  not  only  declares  in  the  most 
direct  terms  that  experiments  which  strike  the  natural  senses 
arc  the  only  means  by  which  we  ai'e  able  to  obtain  trustworthy 
infonnation  in  relation  to  those  functions  which  include  the 
highest  intellectual  operations  of  the  mind ;  but  he  also  asserts 
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that  vivi'soction  nlonc  is  able  to  furnish  us  with  precise  tlata  for 
soiiiid  inductions  as  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  excluding 
thereby,  as  of  minor  imj>ortance,  all  colIatei*al  facts  conceniing 
these  functions  which  are  supplied  by  anatomy  and  histology, 
as  well  as  by  pathology. 

One  of  the  injurious  effects  which  vivisection  in  our  estima- 
tion exercises  on  the  minds  of  those  who  indulge  in  its  practice 
is  to  contract  and  limit  their  intellectual  vision  to  such  a  point 
that  finally  they  become  blind  to  all  the  other  facts  of  science^ 
and  sc^em  able  to  recognise  only  those  obtained  by  vivisection, 
A  glaring  instance  of  this  contmction  of  vision  is  pointed  out  in 
our  Note  iv.  (vol  i,  p.  774  ct  s^yj ),  where  it  is  shown  how  Ferrier 
himself  in  his  induction  of  the  functions  of  the  corpora  striata 
and  optic  thalami  totally  ignores  the  anatomical  relations  which 
exist  bt?tween  these  bodies,  and  is  wholly  oblivious  of  the 
results  at  which  the  anatomists  of  all  times  have  arrived  respect- 
ing the  origin  in  these  centres  of  the  olfactory  find  optic  nerves. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  experience  gained  in 
editing  this  work  has  not  tended  to  raise  Vivisection  in  our 
eyes  as  a  method  of  Scientific  Kesearch.  And  we  caimot 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  one 
that  will  naturally  be  present  to  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
readers.  Vivisection  is  objected  to  on  humane  and  religious 
groimds  by  an  increasing  class  of  the  community,  and  also  of 
the  medical  profession.  What,  however,  is  Swedenborgs 
position  in  regard  to  this  aspect  of  vivisection  ?  In  his  collec- 
tion of  facts  lie  cites  the  experiments  of  the  \'ivisectors  without 
condemnatioTL  But  we  think  he  simply  took  the  entire  range 
of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  of  his  time 
and  set  the  facts  of  the  case  forth ;  and,  forming  his  Induction, 
said,  This  is  the  ioteliigent  result,  the  rationale,  of  these 
multitudinous  experiences.  But  in  deducting  the  causes  of 
his  i'acts,  we  do  not  dkcover  that  Swedenborg  gained  any 
rational  truth  from  the  vivisections  which  he  cites.  His 
induction  would  have  been  the  same  without  them.  Nay, 
knowing  the  specious  and  persuasive  character  of  fiicts  obtained 
by  vivisection,  while  quoting  the  experiments  of  vi\dsectors  he 
seems  especially  careful  not  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  inferences 
which  they  drew  from  their  experiments.  Thus  while  quoting 
(p.  27  d  seq.)  a  marked  ease  of  vivisection  from  Kidley,  he  is 
very  careful  not  to  adopt  the  result  at  which  Ridley  arrived ; 
namely,  that  the  m(^tion  of  the  brain  is  synchronous  with  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart.  On  p.  225  he  quotes  another  case  of 
vivisection  from  Vieussens,  which  he  introduces  again  at  fidl 
length  in  vol.  ii.  in  the  chapter  on  the  Olfactory  Nerves.  By 
that  experiment  Vieussens  sought  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
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conimumcation  between  the  subdural  space  and  the  nares 
through  the  lamina  cribrosa.  But  Swedenborg  by  his  induction 
arrived,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  at  the  opposite  conclusion,    • 

According  to  Swedenborg  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  amving 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  by  instituting  a 
rational  induction  on  the  basis  of  ALL  the  fiaets  known  in  rela- 
tion to  the  brain.  Thus  on  rational  grounds  he  positively 
declined  to  appeal  to  vivisection  in  order  to  settle  the  debated 
qu€»stion  of  the  Motion  of  the  Brain,  On  this  subject  he  says, 
'*  But  perhaps  you  will  Siiy,  Why  all  this  circuitous  and  operose 
deduction  when  a  single  living  exampk  would  settle  the  matter  ? 
Be  it  so ;  yet  the  subject  upon  which  we  enlarge  is  well  worthy 
of  our  pains ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  course  we  adopt  that  we  can 
scrutinize  and  evolve  the  efinses  of  the  wonderful  influx  of 
motions  established  by  the  mutual  connections  of  the  nen^es 
and  vessels.  .  ,  .  For  to  speak  fnnu  a  clause  is  to  speak  to  in- 
numerable eflfects ;  but  to  speak  from  an  effect  [and  thus  from 
a  fact  of  vivisection]  is  to  speak  to  only  a  few  causes  "  (i  p.  140 
et  se^.y 

We  see  then  the  attitude  which  Swedenborg  occupies  in  rela- 
tion to  rivisection :  he  quotes  its  experiments,  but  distrusts 
the  inferences  which  the  operators  drew  from  them  ;  therefore 
he  repudiates  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Ferrier  that  vivi- 
section alojie  is  *'  capable  of  furnishing  precise  data  for  sound 
inductions  as  to  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  its  various  parts." 
We  see  also  that  the  whole  stream  of  Swedenborg*s  works,  which 
are  in  strict  aca^rdance  with  his  principles,  carry  heart  and 
mind  away  fiom  the  method  of  dissecting  living  creatures  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  genuine  principles  of  scientiiic  truth. 

Further,  vivisection  at  Sweden borg's  time  was  not  carried  to 
the  fearful  extent  that  it  is  now,  when  rational  principles  are 
at  a  discount,  and  when  all  questions  pertaining  to  what  is 
tnte  and  false  in  physiology  are  as  it  were  by  conmion  consent 
handed  over  for  settlement  to  vivisection,  which  appeals  only  to 
the  lowest  faculty  in  man,  the  bodily  senses.  Such  was  not  thv 
case  at  Swedenborgs  time,  and  therefore  from  the  attitude 
which  he  then  occupied  in  relation  to  vivisection,  we  are  not 
justified  in  declaring  what  his  attitude  would  be  now.  For 
now  vivisection  is  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  conscience  of 
the  Christian  world ;  and  in  this  country,  as  leading  confessedly 
to  cruelty  in  many  hands,  it  has  been  checked  and  limited  by 
Parliament  On  grounds  of  humanity,  therefore,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  saving  science  from  the  tjTanny  of  the  senses,  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  were  Swedenborg  living  now  he  would 
not  bc^  found  among  the  vivisectors,  or  in  the  so-called  experi- 
ineutal  school  of  physiology. 
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From  this  brief  comparison  of  Swedenborg's  method  with 
that  of  vivisection  it  appears  that  the  excellency  of  his  method 
consists  first  of  all  in  this,  that  he  consults  ALL  the  facts  of 
science  atx;essible  to  him.  and  that  he  does  not  pick  out  a 
limited  few  in  order  to  make  them  the  basis  of  his  induction. 

That  he  was  anxious  to  have  all  the  facts  of  science  at  his 
disposal  appears  plainly  from  the  following  statement  which  he 
made  in  his  first  work  on  the  Brain — for  he  wTote  more  than 
one:  "In  quoting  su  many  facts  of  importance  from  those 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  blood  in  the  brain,  it  may 
seem  to  some  that  I  have  riven  too  many  extracts.  Yet  would 
there  had  been  a  hundred  times  more  facts  to  quote,  I  would 
have  cited  them  all,  and  filled  sheets  with  them  ;  for  these  facts 
are  just  so  many  truths  and  lights ;  and  under  no  other  guides 
and  leaders  can  the  causes  of  things,  and  those  of  science  be 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  light "  (De  Cerebro,  Photolitho- 
graphed  MSS.,  iv.  p.  109), 

Again  in  order  to  keep  his  mind  free  from  bias,  and  not  to 
lean  in  his  inductions  towards  any  particular  fact  of  his  own 
discovery,  Swedenborg  resolutely  refrained  from  entering  the 
lists  with  those  who  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  enrich 
science  by  the  accnmulation  of  facts.  His  words  on  this  subject 
are  well  worth  considering : — 

"  Here  and  there  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  throw  in  the 
remilts  of  my  own  experience,  but  this  only  sparingly ;  for  on 
deeply  considering  the  matter,  I  deemed  it  best  to  make  use  of 
the  facts  supplied  by  others.  Indeed  there  are  some  that  seem 
bom  for  experimental  observation,  and  endowed  with  a  sharper 
insight  than  others,  as  if  they  possessed  naturally  a  finer  acumen; 
su  c  h  are  En  st ach  iu s ,  R n  y sch ,  Le  e  n  w  eu  h oek ,  Lan  cisi ,  etc.  Th  e  re 
are  others  again  who  enjoy  a  natural  taculty  for  cont^^m plating 
facts  already  discovered,  and  eliciting  their  causes.     Both  are 

fecnliar  gifts,  and  are  seldom  united  in  the  same  person.  Besides 
have  found  when  intently  occupied  in  exploring  the  secrets  of  the 
human  body,  that  as  soon  as  I  discovered  anything  that  had  not 
been  observed  before,  I  began  (seduced  probably  by  self-love) 
to  grow  blind  to  the  most  acute  lucubrations  and  researches  of 
others,  and  to  originate  the  whole  series  of  inductive  arguments 
from  ray  particular  discovery  alone;  and  consequentFy  to  be 
incapacitated  to  view  and  comprehend,  as  accurately  as  the  sub- 
ject required,  the  idea  of  universals  in  individuals,  and  of  indi- 
viduals under  umversals.  Nay,  when  I  essayed  to  ibrm 
principles  from  my  discoveries,  I  thought  I  could  detect  in 
various  other  phenomena  much  to  confirm  their  truth,  although 
in  reality  they  were  iairly  susceptible  of  no  construction  of  the 
kind*     I  therefore  laid  aside  my  instnunents,  and  restraining 
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my  desire  for  making  observations,  determined  rather  to  rely 
on  the  researches  of  others  than  to  trust  to  my  own  "  {(Economia 
Reffni  Ajiimalw,  i.  no.  18). 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  anatomical  facts  of  snch  men  as 
Willis,  Vieussens,  Ridley,  Heister,  Winslow,  Boerhaave,  Malpighi, 
Lancisi,  Moi^agni,  Wepfer,  Leeuwenhoek,  Swammerdam,  and 
others,  on  which  Swedenboi-g  based  himself  in  his  inductions, 
have  long  been  superseded  by  other  more  trustworthy  facts; 
but  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  facts  taught  by  these  men 
with  those  contained  in  the  most  approved  text-books  of  modem 
times,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Swedenborg  in  the 
estimation  of  his  authorities  was  finite  correct,  where  he  says, 
**  The  discoveries  of  these  men,  far  from  consisting  of  fallacious, 
vague,  and  empty  speculations,  will  for  ever  continue  to  be  of 
practical  use  to  posterity*'  ((Economia,  etc.,  L  no.  17). 

But  these  authorities  in  the  following  pages  speak  for  them- 
selves; for  they  appear  not  in  the  quaint  Latin  of  the  last 
century,  but  in  a  modem  English  dress,  gre^t  care  ha\ing  been 
taken  to  exchange  their  antiquated  terminology  for  that  at  pre- 
sent in  use.  So  presented  these  ancient  authors  will  be  found 
to  describe  the  various  organs  of  the  brain  as  precisely  and 
accurately  as  the  most  exact  scholars  of  our  own  day. 

The  great  advance  made  in  modem  times  in  relation  to  the 
brain  and  the  ner\"ous  system  in  general  is  in  microscopy,  and 
hence  in  histology ;  for  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of 
hardening  the  soft  substances  of  the  brain  antl  of  the  ner\'es, 
modem  obser\'ers  have  been  enabled  to  represent  the  grey  and 
white  substances  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  tissues  of  the 
nerves,  in  a  manner  greatly  superior  to  anything  attempted  in 
the  last  century.  Besides,  the  microscope  in  modem  times  has 
reached  a  state  of  perfection  undreamed  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
And  yet  there  were  wonderful  microscopical  observers  even 
in  the  seventeentTi  and  eighteenth  centuries,  such  as  Malpighi, 
Leeuwenhoek,  Ruysch,  Swammerdam;  and  the  faithfulness  of 
Leeuwenhoek's  representations  of  the  tissues  of  the  brain,  and 
of  the  nerves  and  fibres  of  the  body,  could  only  in  modem  times 
be  tested  and  verified.  Compare  Leeuwenhoek  s  sketch  of  the 
horizontal  section  of  a  nerve  in  vol.  iv,  of  his  **  Arcana  NaturjB/' 
p,  312,  with  Key  and  Retzius'  magnificent  representations  of 
the  horizontal  sections  of  the  optic  and  other  nerves  (*'  Studien 
in  der  Anatomie  des  Nervensystems,"  Stockholm,  1875  and 
187G), 

On  comparing  the  descriptions  which  Swedenborg  collected 
from  the  works  of  the  anatomists  of  the  last  century  with  those 
which  we  have  quoted  from  modern  works  on  anatomy,  and  by 
which  we  have  considered  it  uselul  to  supplement  his  collection 
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of  facts,  it  will  be  found  that  these  descriptions  agree  in  all 
essential  particulars.  The  mtxieni  works  on  the  whole  ahound 
more  in  subdivisions,  new  names  being  given  to  many  of  these 
subdivisions.  So  the  medulla  oblongata  in  modern  text-books 
is  represented  as  not  extending  beyoml  the  pons  Varolii ;  the 
medulla  of  the  cerebrum  beyond  that  part  now  passing  under 
the  name  of  the  crura  cerebri  or  the  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
brum. These  crura  or  peduncles  in  the  ancient  text-books  are 
treated  as  prolongations  of  the  coq^ora  striata  and  the  optic 
thalami ;  whdo  these  ganglia  themselves  are  styled  the  upper 
and  lower  begijuiings  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  so  that  the 
medulla  oblongata  by  the  older  anatomists  was  regarded  as 
extending  into  these  central  ganglia.  With  this  exception  the 
divisions  of  the  cnceplialon  and  the  spinal  cord  have  remained 
the  same. 

That  8w^edenborg's  theory  of  the  brain,  however,  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  any  new  fact  discovered  since  his  time  is  show^i  at 
great  length  in  the  Notes  appended  to  each  of  the  four  volumes 
of  this  w^ork.  And  again,  where  modern  physiology  professes 
doctrines  diflereut  from  those  of  Sweden borg,  it  is  proved  in  these 
notes  that  Swedenborg,  and  not  modem  physiology,  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Often,  however,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  agreement  of  Swedenborg's  theory  with  the 
facts  of  modern  science,  have  we  been  obligeil  to  go  outside  the 
general  text-books,  and  to  pick  up  facts  which  had  been  left 
unnoticed  by  the  autliors  of  these  text-books.  Not  unfrequently 
also  has  it  happened  that  facts  confirmatory  of  Swedenborg's 
positions  have  turned  up  only  within  the  last  seven  or  eignt 
years.  A  fruitfid  source  of  such  discoveries  has  been  the 
elaborate  work  of  Swedenborg's  countiymeo.  Key  and  Retzius, 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  connective 
tissues,  published  in  1875  and  187G.  To  those  familiar  with 
the  literature  on  the  brain  the  list  of  authorities  cpioted  at  the 
end  of  this  preface,  and  at  the  close  of  Note  i.,  will  be  an  evidence 
that  in  our  attempt  to  supplement  Swede nborg*s  facts  from 
modern  sources  no  work  of  any  consequence  on  the  subjects 
treated  in  volume  i.  has  been  left  unnoticed. 

In  order  to  economize  our  space,  in  jnaking  these  additions 
from  modem  authors,  w^e  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  most 
approved  text-books  on  anatomy  in  use  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  namely,  to  those  of  Quain,  Todd,  and  Ellis  in  England, 
of  Cruveilhier  in  France,  and  of  Luschka  and  Henle  in  Oeiinany. 
From  these  authors  we  selected  what  appeared  to  us  the  best 
presentation  of  any  of  the  parts  connected  with  the  brain,  and 
these  authoritative  statements  we  supplemented  from  mono- 
graphs and  special  treatises  on  parts  of  the  brain.     The  authors 
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on  whose  works  we  have  drawn  most  extensively  are  Key  and 
Retziua  and  Meynert,  Other  authors  qinjted  in  the  text  of 
vol.  i,  are  Monro,  Reil,  Bmrdach,  Arnold,  8olly»  Jung,  Luschka, 
Hirschfeld,  Gerlach,  Heubiier,  Duret,  Mierzejewsky,  Ferrier, 
Pitres,  Bevan  Lewis,  In  the  Editorial  Notes  appended  to  Vol. 
I.  we  have  studied  the  bearing  which  the  facts  cjuoted  from  these 
authors  have  iipun  the  various  parts  of  Swedenborg's  theory  of 
the  brain,  strengthening  these  facts,  when  necessary,  by  refer- 
ences to  other  writers,  and  refuting  the  theories  set  up  by  othur 
authors. 

In  Note  i,  *' on  the  Motion  of  the  Brain,'  which  deals  \k\\X\ 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Swedenborg's  theory,  we  have 
reftjrred  to  the  works  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  authors,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  modern  school  of  physiologists  representing  the 
"  Graphic  MethtKl "  introduced  by  Professor  Marey  in  Paris,  we 
believe  that  every  one  of  the  positions  laid  down  by  Swedenborg 
in  reference  to  the  motion  of  the  brain  is  now  definitely  an<i 
satisfactorily  established. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principles  and  scientific  facts 
in  relation  t^)  tfie  brain  anil  the  nervous  system  which  Sweden- 
borg set  forth  in  his  manuscript  treatise  on  the  Brain,  written 
between  1741  and  1744  ;  in  his  "  C^onomia  Kegni  Animalis  " 
published  in  1740  and  1741,  and  in  his  "  Regnura  Aniniale/* 
published  in  1744  and  1745  ;  which  principles  and  facts  have 
since  been  discovered  by  other  observers,  and  are  attributed  to 
them. 

L  The  coincidence  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  with  respiration, 
which  was  fii*st  publicly  set  foith  by  Swedenborg  in  his 
'^  (Economia,"  etc.,  Vol  IL,  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1741,  pp. 
1-34,  4to.  The  discovery  of  this  fact  is  now  universally 
attributed  to  J,  Dauiel  Schlichting,  a  physician  of  Amsterdani, 
whose  observations  on  the  motion  of  the  brain  were  pubiished 
in  1750  in  the  **  M^moires  de  matln^matique  et  physitpie 
pri^sentes  i\  F  Academic  Boyale  des  Sciences.  Savants  Strangers/' 
tom.  i.  p.  113.     See  Note  L,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Brain,  p,  666. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  respiratory  motion  of  the  brain  and 
hings  to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  which  Swedenborg  distinctly 
announces  in  his  *'  Kegnum  Animale,"  vol  ii.,  published  at  the 
Hague  in  1744,  pp.  11*M2L  The  discovery  of  the  respiratory 
motion  in  the  extremities  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Piegu,  who  pub- 
lished in  lh4C  a  "  Note  on  the  Double  Movements  observed  in 
the  Limbs,"  etc.  (Comptes  Rendus,  Academie  des  Sciences,  1846, 
tom.  xxii.  p.  682.)     See  Note  i.  p.  669  d  scq, 

3,  The  independence  of  the  animatory  nujtion  of  the  brain  of 
the  respiratiitn  of  the  lungs,  which  is  declared  by  Swedenborg 
in  his  *'  Regnum  Animale/'  vol.  ii,  pp.  122,  123,  and  which  has 
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been  experimentally  established  by  Mosso  in  his  "  Kreislauf  des 
Blutes/'  Leipzig,  1881 »  p,  71,  tig.  20,  See  on  this  subject  Note 
i,  no.  20,  p.  071  €i  seq.,  and  ihid.y  no.  12,  p.  (359. 

4.  The  reality  and  existence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which 
Swedenborg  discovered  as  early  as  1736  or  17*^7,  a  whole 
chapter  of  his  first  work  on  the  brain  (Photolithographed  MSS., 
vol,  iv.  pp,  IOJ^-203)  being  devoted  to  this  subject.  Sec  Part 
II.  of  the  present  work,  chap.  iv.  The  same  subject  he  further 
treats  in  Part  I.  chap,  xxiv.,  on  the  fonith  ventricle,  and  in 
Part  II.  chap.  iii.  on  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The  discovery 
of  this  litpiid  is  ascribed  to  Cotugno,  whose  treatise,  entitled 
"De  ischiade  nervosa  commentarius/*  was  published  in  Naples 
in  1764.  See  on  this  subject  our  note  on  the  Cerebro-spinal 
Liquid  in  vol.  ii. 

5.  The  circulation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  through  the 
interstices  between  the  fibres  of  the  nen^es  of  the  body,  which 
Swedenborg  describes  must  minutely  in  Part  II.  of  the  present 
work,  in  nos,  493,  503,509.511,512,  and  529-53L  See  our 
note  on  the  Cerebro-spinal  Liquid  in  vol.  ii.  This  fact,  which 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  compilers  of  our  text-books  in 
anatomy  and  physiolog}%  is  confirmed  in  all  its  particulars  by 
Key  and  Retzius  in  their  "  Stndien/'  etc.,  vol  ii,  pp.  1*125 ;  and 
their  results  are  confirmed  by  Quincke  and  Schwalbe ;  by  the 
latter  so  iar  as  the  optic  nen^e  is  conceiTied. 

6.  Accoixling  to  Swedenborg,  the  fibres  of  the  cerebntm  tend 
towards  the  anterior  parts  of  the  s|iiual  cord,  but  the  fibres  of 
the  cerebellum,  i.e,  of  its  third  or  restifonu  process,  seek  the 
posterior  parts.  See  Part  L  chap,  xxxii.  on  the  Spinal  Cord  and 
the  Production  of  its  Nerv^ous  Roots,  no.  805.  Meynert,  the 
most  recent,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  investigators  of  the 
course  of  the  fibres  in  the  brain  and  the  medulla  oblongata, 
declares  that  '*  the  cerebellum  sends  no  fibres  directly  to  the 
antero-latera!  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  on  the  other 
hand  gives  rise  to  a  great  part  of  its  posterior  columns  "  (Brain 
of  Mammals,  in  Strieker s  '*  Manual,''  etc.,  American  edition, 
pp.  714,710,  717);  while  he  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
"the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata  pass  into  the 
lateral  colunms  of  the  spinal  QOTA{ilmL,  p.  OBG) ;  and  again,  that 
"all  the  spinal  cord  fibres  belonging  to  the  basis  cruris  cerebri 
take  part  in  the  decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids  "  {ihid,^ 
pp.  707,  709);  and  further,  that  "groups  uf  fibres  of  the 
tegmentum  cniris  cerebri  are  destined  to  form  the  anterior 
spioal  columns"  (ihid.,  p.  719). 

7.  Swedenborg  teaches  plainly  that  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  run  through  the  longitudinal  dimension  of  the 
spinal  cord,  while  those  fibres  which  the  spinal  cord  generates 
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from  its  own  grey  substance  intersect  the  former  transversely 
and  obliquely.  See  Part  I  chap.  xxxiL  no&  804,  805,  Solly* 
says  that  "Bellingeri  was  the  first  who  in  1823  demonstrated 
the  double  origin  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  grey  as  well  as 
the  white  matter  of  the  cord  ;  that  this  fact,  however,  was  not 
established,  or  generally  believed  in  England,  till  1837,  when 
Mr.  Grainger  published  his  treatise  entitled  '  Observations  on 
the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal  0>rd,'  in  which  he 
distinctly  enunciates  this  important  truth." 

8.  The  anterior  province  of  the  cerebrum,  according  to 
Swedenborg,  is  the  seat  of  the  intellect ;  thence  also  the  volun- 
tary efforts  proceed  *'If  this  portion  of  the  cerebrum  is 
wounded,"  says  he,  **then  the  internal  senses — imagination, 
memory,  thought — suffer ;  the  very  will  is  weakened,  and  the 
power  of  detcrminatiou  is  blunted.  This  is  not  the  case  if  the 
injury  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  cerebrum,"  See  Part  L  p.  73. 
Dr.  Althaus  in  summing  up  the  results  obt^ned  by  Fritsche 
and  Hitzig  in  1S70,  and  Ferrier  a  short  time  afterwards,  says, 
'*  The  anterior  or  frontal  lobes,  corresponding  to  the  forehead, 
are  the  actual  seat  of  the  intellect.  .  .  .  Patients  have  now  and 
then  recovered  from  the  most  fearful  injuries  to  the  anterior 
lobes ;  .  ,  .  but  it  has  always  been  shown  on  close  examination 
that  there  had  been  a  profound  change  in  the  character  and 
behaviour  of  such  persons,  and  that  their  temper  and  their 
moral  faculties  had  become  deteriorated "  {Nind€€fUh  Century, 
1879,  p.  1031). 

9.  Swedenboi^'s  division  of  the  brain  into  lobes  differs  from 
that  in  use  at  the  present  day.  His  diWsion  is  that  which  is 
presented  by  the  median  aspect  of  the  hemispheres.  His 
highest  lobe  is  bounded  by  the  marginal  convolution  and  the 
quadrate  lobule;  his  niidiUe  lobe  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
marginal  convolution  and  the  gyrus  fomicatus;  and  his  third 
lobe  is  identical  with  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  On  the 
basis  of  this  division  he  says,  "  The  muscles  and  actions  which 
are  in  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  in  the  m\^s  of 
the  feet,  depend  more  immediately  upon  the  highest  portions  of 
the  cerebrum ;  upon  the  middle  lobe  the  muscles  belonging  to 
the  abdomen  and  thorax ;  and  upon  the  third  lobe  those  which 
belong  to  the  face  and  head ;  for  they  seem  to  correspond  to  one 
another  in  an  inverse  ratio."  See  Part  L  no.  68.  As  shown  in 
Note  L  in  vol  iv.,  this  is  a  general  statement  of  the  results  at 
which  Ferrier  arrived  by  an  electrization  of  the  c*  rc'bral  hemi- 
spheres of  livnng  animals.  See  Ferrier's  "Functions  of  the 
Bmin/'  pp.  141-157. 

10.  SwedenboTg  says,  "The  corpora   striata  are  vicarious 

1  **Tf}o  Haitun  Bnin,''  «t&»  second  edition,  Loadon*  1817,  [i.  20i  ef  Kg. 
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cerebra,  and  they  succeed  in  the  place  of  the  cerebrum  whenever 
it  is  deprived  of  its  power  of  acting"  (i,  no.  939).  Again  he 
says,  "  The  cor|>ora  striata  initiate  motions  which  at  first  origin- 
ated with  the  cerebrum  and  were  voluntary ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  voluntary  a<*ts  by  daily  habit  become  B]>onta- 
neous,  or  that  habit  is  like  second  nature  "  (i-  no.  941).  This  is 
exactly  what  Ferrier  and  his  school  have  established  by  experi- 
menting on  the  corpora  striata.  Dr.  Althaus  in  summing  up 
their  experiments  says,  "  The  central  ganglia  {it.  the  corpora 
striata  and  the  optic  thalami)  have  the  function  to  render 
certain  complex  movements  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  sensations,  and  which  are,  in  the  first  instance,  only 
excited  by  volition  and  consciousness,  gradually,  as  it  w^ere, 
mechanical  and  automatic"  (Nineteenth  Century  for  1879,  p. 
1026).  For  fmrther  particulars  see  Note  iv,  in  the  present 
volume,  on  the  Functions  of  the  Corpora  Striata  and  Optic 
Thalami,  p.  770. 

11.  Swedenborg  established  the  connection  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  with  the  sense  of  sight.  He  says,  "  These  fibres 
[ic.  those  of  the  corpora  (fuadrigemiua]  tend  upwards  into  the 
surface  of  the  optic  thalami,  and  at  the  same  time  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  them ;  and  thence  in  conjunction  with  the 
fibres  of  the  cerebrum  they  direct  their  way  towards  the  bulb, 
the  coating,  the  humours,  the  iris,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
that  is,  chiefly  towards  those  part45  of  the  eye  which  are  being 
adjusted  to  the  objects  at  the  time,  and  indeed  spontaneously  * 
(L  no.  531).  Ferrier  says,  '*  Flourens  [in  1 842]  fii*st  experimentally 
demonstrated  that  the  optic  lobes  [i.e,  corpora  quadrigemina]  were 
the  centres  of  co-ordination  between  retinal  impressions  and 
moi^ernents  of  the  iris"  ("  Functions  of  the  Brain/'  p.  71).  And 
again  he  says,  '*  The  facts  of  anatomy  and  those  of  physiological 
experiment  mutually  support  the  view  that  the  coqaora  quadri- 
gemina, though  not  the  centres  of  conscious  vision,  are  centres 
of  co-ordination  of  retinal  impressions  with  special  motor  re- 
actions" (ihui).  See  Note  iii.  Sub-section  E,  on  the  Functions 
of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina,  p.  7G4  d  scij. 

12.  Concerning  the  corpus  callosum  Swedenborg  says  that 
*'  its  fibre  is  concentrated  in  the  body  of  the  fornix  *  (l  no.  37)* 
**  Thence,"  he  further  says,  **  these  fibres  are  not  allowed  forth 
any  further,  nor  do  they  return  to  their  origins,  but  they  stop 
there  and  are  consumed  there  "  (L  no.  443).  A  similar  view  to 
this  has  been  adopted  fifty  years  later  by  Gall,  Reil,  Burdach, 
Arnold,  Herbert  Mayo,  Solly,  Hirschfeld,  and  others.  Meynert 
says,  '*  As  regards  the  system  of  the  corpus  callosum,  microscopic 
examination  of  cross-sections  from  small  mammal  brains  con- 
firms  the  opinion  expressed  by  Arnold,  that  the  corpus  callosum 
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is  made  up  solely  of  commissural  fibres,  connecting  symmetrical 
territories  of  the  cortices  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  not,  as 
Foville  wished  to  prove,  of  fibres  of  the  projection  system,  crossing 
the  middle  line  to  enter  the  ganglia  of  the  opposite  side  "  (in 
Strieker's  '*  Handbook,'*  etc.,  American  edition,  p,  67G).  See 
Note  iii.  Sub-section  C,  on  the  Functions  of  the  Corpus  Callosum, 
p.  730  d  seq. 

1*3.  According  to  Swede nborg,  the  choroid  plexuses  in  the 
lateral  and  third  ventricles  must  be  made  up  in  some  measure 
by  the  firabrite  of  the  foroix,  fibres  of  which  enter  into  the 
texture  of  the  choroid  plexuses,  for  the  sake  of  the  important 
use  detailed  in  Part  I.  no.  511,  as  well  as  in  Note  iii.,  Sub- 
section C,  which  deals  with  the  function  of  the  choroid  plexuses. 
Science  generally  regards  the  texture  of  the  choroid  plexuses  as 
a  continuation  of  the  velum  interpositum  ;  but  Key  and  Retzius 
by  their  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  choroid 
plexuses  in  the  lateral  ventricles  consist  of  two  leaves,  of  which 
the  upper  leaf  is  derived  entirely  from  the  fimbria  of  the  fornix, 
and  the  lower  leaf  partly.  See  Key  and  Retzius,  "  Studien," 
etc.,  vol.  i.  pp.  103-107,  and  also  below,  pp.  509-004. 

14,  Swedenborg  says,  "  In  order  that  the  brain  may  have  the 
fiwulty  of  performing  its  functions,  it  must  be  constantly  purged 
and  relieved  from  that  liquid  which  is  perjietually  expressed 
from  its  members  and  arterial  vessels.  .  .  .  There  are  a  number 
f.  of  foramina  by  which  the  lamina  cribrosa  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
is  pierced  in  many  places.  Not  only  fibres,  but  also  the  pia, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  dura  mater,  pass  through  these  fora- 
mina ;  the  pia  mater  investing  the  fibres^  and  the  dura  mater 
lining  the  orifice.  .  .  .  The  above  liquid  [between  these  mem- 
branes] passes  into  the  cavities  of  the  nose  through  those 
openings.  *  The  discharge  takes  place  during  the  expansion 
of  the  cerebnim,  when,  according  to  Swedenborg  s  theory,  the 
nerves  are  extended  and  elongated,  thus  granting  passage  to 
a  liquid  through  the  foramina  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  "In 
defunct  brains,  however/*  he  declares,  "and  in  such  as  are 
collapsed,  these  communicatory  passages  must  needs  be  closed." 
See  Vol  II.  nos.  825-827.  The  truth  of  this  doctrine^  which  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  set  forth  in  our  text-books,  has 
recently  been  confirmed  by  experiments  which  Key  and  Retzius 
made  on  the  bodies  of  rabbits  that  had  just  been  killed.  Sub- 
dural injections  penetrated  through  the  foramina  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nare^,  and  "  through 
special  channels  in  the  epithelium  of  that  membrane  reached 
its  surface/'  In  human  subjects  they  now  and  then 
succeeded  in  injecting  the  perineural  sheaths  of  branches  of 
the  olfactory  nerve  which  passed  through  the  lamina  cribrosa. 
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See  Key  and  Retzius,  *'  Studien/*  etc»  vol.  L  p.  220,  and  also  our 
Part  I,  chap,  xxxiii  on  the  Olfactor}-  Nerves. 

15.  In  relation  to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  Sweden- 
borg  says,  '"  The  brain  is  made  up  of  as  many  similar  forms  and 
natures  as  it  has  discrete  cortical  parts  "  ('*  Qiconomia,"  etc.,  Part 
II.  no.  304).  "External  sensations  reach  no  goal  beyond  the 
cortical  sjjherulcs,  since  these  are  the  beginnings  of  the  nervous 
and  medullary  fibres,  .  .  ,  Therefore  it  is  the  cortical  substance 
collectively  that  constitutes  the  internal  organism,  corresponding 
to  the  external  organism  of  the  five  senses"  {ihid,,  no,  191). 
*'The  cortical  substance  is  the  unit  of  the  whole  brain:  iu  this 
unit  or  substance,  then,  we  ought  to  find  that  Buperior  power 
of  which  wo  are  in  quest  Therefore  in  this,  and  not  in  any 
ulterior  unit,  because  the  cortical  substance  is  the  ultimate  unit 
of  the  brain,  we  ought  to  find  the  soul's  faculty  of  understanding, 
thinking,  judging,  willing*'  {ihid.,  no.  304).  Swedenborg  wrote 
and  published  this  in  1741,  and  yet  how  very  much  like  a  senti- 
ment of  Dr.  Althaus  published  in  1879  :  **The  highest  de%'elop- 
ment  of  brain-matter  is  found  in  the  hemispheres,  convolutions, 
or  (jrqf  [cortical]  surface  of  the  hrain,  which  is  the  material  base 
of  all  mental  and  moral  activity.  This  portion  of  the  brain, 
which  may  be  called  the  seat  of  the  soul,  is  not  a  single  organ, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  consists  of  a  number  of  thor- 
oughly differentiated  organs,  each  one  of  which  possesses  certain 
functions,  yet  is  in  the  closest  possible  connection  with  all  the 
others.  To  define  all  these  various  organs  with  accuracy,  to 
detenuine  their  intimate  structure  as  well  as  their  individual 
energy,  ...  is  the  greatest  problem  for  the  anatomy  and] 
physiology  of  the  twentieth  century ;  and  w^hen  this  problem 
is  solved,  a  complete  revolution  in  psychology  must  be  the 
result'*  (The  Functions  of  the  Brain,  in  Nineteenth  Ccnturi/, 
1879,  p.  1027  d  seq:). 

IQ,  As  to  the  origin  of  the  cortical  glands  S^vedenborg  says, 
'^  The  cortical  substance  is  so  connected  with  the  minute  vessels 
of  the  brain  that  you  \vould  believe  that  the  cortical  glands 
derive  their  origin  from  these  vessels.  .  .  .  The  above-mentioned 
glands  do  not  spring  forth  immediately  from  the  little  arteries ; 
but  while  the  arterial  vessel  continues  its  course,  it  produces 
from  its  coating  such  an  offspring,  and  nevertheless  pursues  its 
course  beyond  as  an  artery*'  (Part  II.  no.  329),  In  offering j 
this  as  his  conclusion  lie  says,  "  We  own  we  are  not  able  to  add 
here  ocular  experience  in  the  way  of  confirmation ;  for  who  is 
able  to  reach  with  the  niicroscope  the  ramifications  of  the 
arteries  themselves,  and  the  stamina  or  threads  wiiich  burst  out 
of  the  coatings  of  the  arteries  ?  .  »  .  Meanwhile,  using  analogy 
and  comparison  for  principles^  we  deduce   thence   a   series  of  J 
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consequences ;  and  if  these  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  individual 
proofs  of  experience,  we  must  come  forth  crowned  with  certainty 
as  to  the  tnith  of  our  principles.  ,  ,  .  This,  then,  is  the  conse- 
quence or  conclusion  :  The  cortical  glanch  hang  dawn  and  sprmU 
forth  from  the  sides  and  caatintjs  of  tht  producing  and  fjtntratiTig 
arteries,  scarceh/  othcr'^mse  than  as  grapes  and  berries  are  wont  to 
kan^  doum  and  to  sprout  forth  €tround  th^  tender  lendHU  and 
shoots  of  a  tree,  and  do  not  spring  fmih  and  produce  their  frtdts 
from  the  ivoody  and  7narrowi/  part,  hut  frojn  Us  inner  and  outer 
hark  "  (ibid,).  The  confimiation  of  this  conclusion  was  funiished 
quite  recently  by  Bevan  Lewis  in  a  paper  published  in  the  "  Pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Roya!  Society,"  vol.  xxvl,  London,  1877.  He 
says,  "  The  next  stage  in  my  obser^^ations  was  arrived  at  by  the 
discovery  that  a  minute  blood-vessel  invariably  ran  in  close  con- 
tact with  all  the  large  nerve-cells.  .  . ,  In  all  cases  I  never  failed 
to  recognise  on  careiiil  examination  a  small  capillary  either  pass- 
ing immediately  across  the  nerve-cell  or  running  with  a  gentle 
curve  along  the  confines  of  the  pericellular  space,  .  ,  .  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  connection,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  pericellular  sacs  are  laterally  disposed  along  the  sides  of  the 
smaller  capillaries,  and  in  no  case  occupy  a  terminal  position. 
.  .  ,  Does  this  distribution  in  any  way  indicate  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  nerve -cell  ?  With  the  view  of  answering 
this  query  I  examined  several  brains  of  fcetal  and  adult  animals. 
.  .  .  These  sections  [i.e.  sections  from  these  brains]  strongly  eon- 
firmed  the  views  adopted  above,  and  indicate  likewise  a  develop- 
ment of  nerve-cells  from  within  the  perivi^scular  sheath,  pro- 
jecting from  its  walls  in  egg-shaped  ampul!a[\  The  nen^e-cells 
are  seen  in  the  specimens  to  follow^  definitely  the  course  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  often  surround  the  latter  in  crowds,  and 
assume  with  the  direction  of  the  vessel  a  linear  or  arched  course. 
.  .  .  Such  appearances  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  lymphatic  outgrowths  "  (pp.  330, 
331).     See  also  vol  i.  p.  302  ct  seq. 

17.  From  the  point  of  view  of  his  rational  induction  Sweden- 
borg  declared  that  at  the  base  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the 
calamus  scriptorius  there  must  be  one  or  several  foramina 
through  which  the  eerebro-spina!  liquid  is  discharged  from  that 
ventricle.  He  says,  "  Upon  examining  the  connection  of  this 
ventricle  with  the  double  lamina  of  the  pia  mater — the  tela 
choroidea  inferior^ — it  appears  that  this  lymph  is  expressed  or 
excreted  between  the  duplicatures  of  that  membrane,  .  .  . 
which  appears  remarkably  dense  around  the  terminus  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius.  ,  ,  ,  It  is  thus  discharged  into  the  duplica^ 
ture  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  arachnoidea,  and  thence 
tlirough  the  continuous  ducts  and  follicles  of  the  arachnoidea 
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it  is  derived  especially  into  the  posterior  pail  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  where  that  membrane  tluats  about  quite  densely  and 
loosely '*  (Part  L  no.  714).  2I  distinct  foramen  in  the  tela  cho- 
roidea  inferior  has  since  been  discovered  by  Magendie,  which  has 
been  called  after  its  discoverer,  the  foramen  Magendii.  Con- 
cerning this  foramen  Marc  See  says  that  *'  its  dimensions  are 
very  variable,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  but  one  of  the  lacunte 
which  are  left  between  the  connective  fascicles  of  the  lamina^ 
i.c,  the  tela  choroidea  "  (Revue  mensuelte  de  Medecine  et  Chir- 
urgie,  iii.  1879,  p.  300), 

18.  In  addition  to  the  place  pointed  out  by  Swedenborg, 
where  since  his  time  the  foramen  Magendii  ha>s  been  discovered, 
he  hints  also  at  the  existence  of  a  channel  from  the  fourth 
ventricle  immediately  into  the  spinal  cord.  He  says, ''  Whether 
there  are  still  other  channels  for  the  discharge  of  the  lymph; 
namely,  whether  such  a  channel  is  opened  immediately  from 
the  calamus  scriptorius  into  the  medullary  portion  of  the  spinal 
coixl,  to  my  knowledge  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  For  this 
purpose  the  fourth  ventricle  is  contracted  into  the  narrower 
form  of  a  goose-quill  (calamus  scriptorius)  *'  (Part  I.  no.  714). 
This  supposed  channel  has  since  been  discovered,  and  is  described 
in  the  most  recent  text-books  of  anatomy  under  the  name  of 
"  the  central  canal ''  of  the  spinal  cord.  That  this  central  canal 
is  demanded  by  Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  motion  of  the 
encephalon  and  the  spinal  cord  is  shown  in  the  note  on  the 
Central  Axis  of  the  Brain  and  Sjtinal  Marrow  in  vol,  ii. 

The  cases  here  submitted  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
reader,  include  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  in  which 
Swedenborg  anticipated  the  discoveries  of  later  anatomists  and 
physiologists.  We  have  collected  them  with  a  view  of  proving 
thereby  the  excellency  of  the  method  which  he  employed,  and 
by  which  he  was  enabled  from  an  apparently  meagre  supply  of 
facts  to  deduce'tnie  scientiiic  principles.  Without  those  rational 
doctrines  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  deduce  a  theory  of  the  brain  so  perfect,  that  during 
an  advance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years  science  has  not  been 
able  to  go  beyond  a  single  position  which  he  then  and  there 
laid  down. 

Foremost  among  these  doctrines  is  the  Doctrine  of  Degrees— 
of  those  degrees  which  exist  between  end,  cause,  and  effect,  and 
the  equivalents  of  which  in  man  are  the  soul,  the  brain,  and  the 
body.  These  three  occupy  each  a  distinct  sphere  in  man.  The 
sphere  of  the  soul  being  the  highest,  the  sphere  of  the  brain  the 
intemiediate,  and  the  sphere  of  the  body  the  lowest.  These 
three  spheres,  Swedenborg  holds,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other;  and  yet  the  higher  spheres  are  present  in  the  lower 
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sphere,  and  impart  to  it  life  and  the  power  of  acting,  just  as 
the  cause  is  present  in  the  effect,  and  imparts  to  it  life  and  the 
power  of  acting.  That  property,  however,  which  enahles  the 
higher  to  flow  into  the  lower,  and  to  be  present  therein,  is 
Correspondence.  The  higher  thus  corresponds  to  the  lower  and 
is  represented  in  it,  and  therefore  the  higher  can  flow  into  the 
lower,  and  be  present  in  it,  without  on  that  account  being 
absorbed  and  swallowed  up  by  the  lower.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  higher  sphere  is  represented  in,  and  con*espond3  to 
the  lower,  we  may  therefore  draw  inferences  and  conclude  from 
the  form  and  organization  of  the  lower  sphere  as  to  the  form 
and  organization  of  the  higher  sphere.  On  this  ground  Sweden- 
Ijorg  holds  that  as  the  heart  is  the  centre  of  motion  in  the 
body,  and  as  there  is  a  system  of  aflercnt  and  efferent  vessels 
conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  circumference  of  the 
body  J  and  thence  back  again  to  the  heart,  so  in  the  brain  there 
must  be  centres  exercismg  a  function  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  heart,  and  likewise  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  conveying 
a  fluid  of  the  most  refined  nature  from  the  brain  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  b<idy,  aud  thence  back  again  to  the  brain.  The 
grey  substance,  according  to  Sweden borg,  exercises  in  the  higher 
sphere  of  the  brain  a  power  analogous  to  that  w  hich  in  the  lower 
sphere  of  the  body  is  exercised  by  the  heart,  while  the  afierent 
and  efferent  vessels  are  the  fibres  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nervous 
system  in  the  body.  In  addition  to  the  sensitive  and  motory 
fibres,  however,  which  the  cortex  of  the  brain  despatches  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  Swedenborg  maintains  that  there  are 
also  fibrous  vessels  which  perform  a  function  analogous  to  the 
veins  of  the  body,  and  by  which  nourishment  is  conveyed  fi'om 
the  circumference  of  the  body  immediately  to  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  These  fibres  Swedenborg  calls  Corporeal 
Fibres.  Their  origin  and  use  is  described  minutely  in  Part  IL  of 
the  present  work.  A  similar  relation  u>  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  body,  according  to  Swedenborg,  exists 
also  between  the  brain  and  the  soul,  which  occupies  a  sphere 
interior  to  that  of  the  brain. 

The  gross  method  of  vivisection,  on  the  other  hand,  and  indeed 
the  method  followed  by  the  whole  modem  school  of  anatomy  and 
physiolog)%  acknowledges  only  one  sphere,  and  hence  only  one 
degree  in  man,  the  parts  of  which  are  related  to  one  another 
like  the  greatest  and  the  least,  the  hard  and  the  soft,  the  gross 
and  the  rare. 

The  respective  value  of  these  two  methods  of  looking  at 
nature,  Swedenborg  explains  in  Part  L  p.  78,  where  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  modes  or  activities  of  a  lower  sphere  cannot 
ascend  into  a  higher  sphere,  but  that  in  that  sphere  they  |^ive 
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rise  to  a  higher  kind  of  modes  and  activities.  He  says,  "  Those 
modes  which  from  the  senses  press  into  the  superior  sphere,  put 
on  there  as  it  were  a  new  habit ;  they  lay  aside  more  and  more 
the  finite  limits,  and  become  rational  modes ;  and  they  contem- 
plate only  truth  and  falsity,  and  are  affected  by  moral,  and  finally 
by  spiritual  good  and  evil.  This  at  first  blush  appears  indeed 
paradoxical,  but  this  is  due  to  an  obscure  notion,  or  to  an  entire 
absence  of  notion,  of  the  doctrine  of  order  and  of  degrees ;  or 
because  we  have  not  imagined  to  ourselves  any  other  order,  or 
any  other  degree,  than  such  as  exists  between  what  is  greatest 
and  what  is  least.  The  relation  between  greatest  and  least 
exists  indeed  in  every  sphere.  The  higher  sphere^  on  the  other 
hand,  puts  on  an  altogether  different  essence  and  nature,  which 
is  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  sensation  of  a  lower  sphere ;  but 
the  higher  it  is.  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  spiritual  nature 
and  essence  of  the  soul'' 

In  order  that  science  may  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage, 
it  requires  feet  to  stand  on  ia^'afirma,  and  wings  to  rise  to  the 
rational  and  intellectual  heights  of  the  soul.  The  ordinar>^  men 
of  acience  who  make  it  their  business  to  enrich  the  domains  of 
its  natural  facts,  cultivate  the  feet  of  science ;  but  those  who, 
like  Swedenborg,  believe  in  the  etenial,  rational  truths  of  science, 
which  are  akiii  to  the  principles  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  on 
the  civil,  mural,  and  religious  planes  of  our  existence — these  are 
able  to  lend  wings  to  science,  and  to  impart  life  and  a  soul  to 
the  dead  facts  of  merely  sensual  knowledge. 

These  persons  also,  from  man,  who  is  the  image  of  his  Creator, 
look  down  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingnoms  below ;  and 
therefore  they  behold  in  man  the  ideal  development  of  the  brain  ; 
while  in  animals  in  a  decreasing  ratio  they  perceive  a  deviation 
from  the  perfect  brain  of  man.  As  the  animals  therefore  degrade 
from  a  higher  into  a  lower  stage  of  development,  their  cerebra 
and  cerebella  are  found  to  diminish  in  size  and  organic  perfection ; 
and  as  these  organs  decrease  in  in^portance,  other  organs,  such 
as  the  corpora  ([uadrigeraiua^  the  spinal  marrow,  and  also  the 
optic  and  ol factor}^  nerves,  rise  in  power.  Nay,  at  last,  as  in 
the  caterpillars,  nearly  the  whole  encephalic  power  seems  trans- 
ferred to  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  Sweden- 
borg, the  spinal  marrow  in  silkworms  not  only  performs  the 
function  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  are  also  iu  a  great  measure  transcribed  into  it 
We  need  not  wonder  then  that  in  the  lower  order  of  animals 
the  higher  nervTais  centres  may  be  mutilated  or  totally  excised, 
while  the  bodies  of  these  animals  are  still  in  a  condition  to  live 
in  a  certain  way  by  the  aid  of  the  lower  nerve  centres. 

TMiose  who  regard  the  senses  as  that  faculty  ia  man  which  is 
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to  determine  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena,  do  not  consider 
the  diminished  nervous  centres  of  animals  in  the  light  of  the 
nobler  organs  of  man ;  but  they  invert  the  process,  and  look 
upon  the  encephalic  organs  of  man  from  those  of  the  lower 
animals.  As  in  the  fish  and  pigeon,  for  instance,  the  power  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  compared  with  that  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  is  found  to  be  comparatively  small,  and  as  the  spinal 
marrow,  without  the  higher  organs,  is  able  in  these  animals  to 
continue  the  functions  of  the  body  in  a  certain  way,  they  at 
once  pronounce  it  to  be  a  scientific  truth  that  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  in  man  have  no  more  power  than  they  possess 
in  these  animals.  Thus  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  text -book  on 
•*  Human  Physiologj^ "  (seventh  edition,  sec.  568),  makes  the 
following  declaration  in  respect  to  the  cerebmm  of  man :  "'  The 
anatomical  relations  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  other  encephalic 
centres  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  essential 
or  fitndamental  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  but  a  super- 
added organ  receiving  all  its  impulses  to  action  from  the  parts 
below,  and  operating  upon  the  body  at  large  through  them." 

As  in  the  lower  animals  a  great  portion  of  the  power  of  the 
cerebnmi  and  cerebellum  is  transcribed  into  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  and  into  the  spinal  marrow,  these  latter  organs  in  such 
animals  are  relatively  of  more  importance  and  power  in  pre- 
serving the  state  of  their  bodies  than  their  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  such  also  is, 
and  must  be,  the  case  in  man. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  many  fallacious  consequences 
resulting  from  the  practice  of  regarding  the  perfect  brain  of 
man  in  the  light  of  the  imperfect  brains  of  animals,  and  of 
extending  to  the  brain  of  man  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  brain  in  the  lower  classes 
of  anirnala 

Another  principle  prolific  in  important  results  is  the  Doctrine 
of  Series  and  Society,  according  to  which  there  is  no  independent 
organ  or  part  in  the  body,  but  all  its  parts  are  wonderfully  sub- 
ordinated to,  and  co-ordinate  with,  one  another.  Swedcnborg, 
therefore,  in  determining  the  function  of  any  part  in  the  body 
studies  most  carefully  its  anteceding  and  succeeding  parts » 
and  thus  the  series  which  it  constitutes  with  other  parts, 
and  the  condition  under  which  it  is  associated  with  them. 
This  condition,  however,  is  mutual  usefulness,  and  that  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  usefulness,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  of  Use,  he  has 
first  pressed  into  the  serrice  of  science  as  an  indispensable 
means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  in  the  human 
b»>dy. 

On  this  subject  he  says,  "  The  use  or  effect  which  carries  out 
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the  end  must  be  the  first  object  of  analviical  inquiiy.  The 
nature  and  quality  of  a  meaiber  or  organ  [of  the  human  body] 
is  known  from  the  use.  The  use  determines  what  a  thing  is  in 
itself,  or  in  its  own  form  ;  what  it  is  in  series  with  other  things 
which  are  contiguous  to  it  or  surround  it,  and  w^hich  in  con- 
tinuity precede,  and  in  continuity  follow  it;  it  determines  also 
what  it  is,  in  order,  with  those  which  are  above  and  below,  or 
prior  and  posterior  to  it.  All  these  and  their  uses  indicate  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  thing  under  in%^estiffation.  The  use 
and  end  also  are  the  first  things  w^hich  manifest  themselves; 
for  the  end  is  in  a  manner  all  in  all  in  every  stage  of  the  pro^ 
gress,  from  first  to  last,  the  very  soul  of  the  thmg.  Thus  all 
things  that  belong  to  the  body,  and  that  flow  forth  into  act  fi"om 
the  body,  manifest  to  the  life  the  quality  of  the  soul  *'  {Mef/num 
Animate,  Part  L  no.  32). 

The  relation  which  this  doctrine  of  series  and  society  hokls  to 
the  doctrine  of  order  and  degrees  discussed  above,  Swedenborg 
thus  explains :  ''  We  must  clearly  distinguish  between  those 
things  which  precede  and  follow^  continuously,  and  those  which 
are  prior  and  posterior.  .  .  .  Those  things  which  precede  and 
foiiow  coHiinrto^i.sli/  are  in  the  same  series,  or  in  the  same  degree; 
members  of  the  same  society ;  and  they  are  homogeneous,  for 
they  are  referrible  to  the  same,  or  to  similar  unities.  lyior  and 
posterior  things,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  series  and  degrees 
which  are  above  or  below  ;  as  the  cerebnim,  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  meduike  continuous  therewith,  relatively  to  the  organs 
of  the  body ;  or  as  the  medullary  and  the  nervous  fibres,  rela- 
tively to  the  moving  fibres,  which  are  the  unities  of  the 
muscles :  the  former  are  above,  and  are  not  homogeneous  with 
their  inferiors,  for  they  are  the  causes  and  the  principles  of 
posterior  things"  {ibid.,  footnote  b). 

The  principle  of  series  which  governs  the  connection  of  the 
various  medullary  portions  of  the  brain,  and  determines  the 
course  of  their  fibres,  has  of  late  been  followed  out  with  the 
most  painstaking  exactness  by  scientific  explorers  and  reformers 
of  the  stamp  of  Keil  and  Meynert.  And  yet  this  principle  is 
constantly  riolated  by  the  modem  school  of  physiology,  which 
draws  its  inspiration  from  vivisection.  Accoi-ding  to  that  method 
the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
the  cerebellum,  and  the  ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve, 
are  all  treated  as  independent  centres  of  motion ;  and  the  en- 
deavour ot^  those  who  apply  this  method  would  ahnost  seem  to 
consist  in  trying  to  prove  the  independence  of  these  organs 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum. 

There  is  a  difierence,  however,  between  the  series  resulting 
from  a  continuity  of  fibres  and  thus  of  structure,  and  between 
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the  series  of  uses  perlbrmed  by  contiguous  organs.  It  is  this 
latter  principle  whieh  has  disclosed  to  Swedenborg  the  functions 
of  those  obscure  bodies,  the  pineal  gland,  the  infundibiihim,  and 
the  pituitary  gland ;  for  it  pointed  out  to  him  the  relation 
which  these  bodies  hold  on  the  one  hand  to  the  ventricles  and 
their  foramina,  as  well  as  to  the  fornix,  the  coqjus  callosum^ 
and  the  choroid  plexuses ;  and  on  the  other  hand  t<j  the  system 
of  sinuses  by  which  the  pituitary  gland  is  surrounded.  In  short, 
it  enabled  Swedenborg  to  establish  the  wonderful  chymkaf 
lahm-afoiy  of  the  brain,  where  the  white,  that  is,  the  lymphatic 
blood,  the  parent  of  the  red  blood,  is  elaborated,  and  without 
which  the  IjTnphatic  supply  in  the  body  would  be  speedily  ex- 
hausted. 

But  the  most  sublime  acquisitions  which  Swedenburg^a  power- 
ful method  of  induction  enabled  him  to  make  are  in  the  s{>here 
of  the  soul,  and  hence  in  that  sphere  which  governs  and  cf>ntrols 
sensation  and  motion,  and  which  is  the  organic  home  of  intellec- 
tion and  volition-  Swedenborg  applies  there  the  higher  fbmi 
of  his  method  of  induction,  which  occupies  the  same  relation 
to  its  lower  form  that  the  higher  analysis  of  the  nitegral  and 
differential  calculus  holds  to  analytical  geometry.  An  explora- 
tion of  the  hidden  depths  of  the  cortical  substance  by  means  of 
his  inductive  method  leads  him  to  the  principles  of  a  rational 
psychology,  by  which  he  is  enabled  a  priori  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  various  aflections  and  disorders  of  the  higher 
and  lower  minds,  and  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system  in  general  are  exposed. 

Swedenborg's  theor}^  of  the  brain  is  therefore  ui  reality  an 
embodied  system  of  pliilosuphy ;  and  yet  a  system  which  is  not 
an  arbitrary  creation  of  the  human  mind,  and  independent  of 
the  facts  of  the  human  body,  but  a  system  in  which  philosophy 
and  the  solid  flicts  of  science,  theory  and  practice,  are  so  inti- 
mately blended  that  you  can  scarcely  tell  where  the  facts  end 
and  where  the  theory  begins. 

As  Swedenborg  by  his  inductions,  therefore,  has  successfully 
and  harmoniously  fitted  together  the  solid  facts  of  the  science  of 
his  day,  and  as  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  foity  years  the 
truth  of  his  inductions  is  still  confinned  by  the  host  of  facts 
which  science  since  his  time  has  accumulated,  we  have  the 
greater  surety  that  the  whole  of  his  theory  of  the  brain  is  true^ 
and  that,  like  the  truth,  it  will  stand  for  all  ages  to  come. 

The  manuscript  from  which  the  greater  part  of  Swedenborg's 
work  on  the  brain  has  been  translated  was  discovered  by  the 
editor  in  Stockholm  in  186H,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  America  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  MSS.  of 
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Swedenboi^  which  are  at  present  preserved  there  in  the  Library 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  MS.,  nnder  instructions 
received  from  the  Committees  appointed  by  the  General 
Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  America  and  the  General 
Conference  of  the  New  Church  in  Great  Britain,  he  had  photo- 
lithographed ;  and  it  is  from  the  facsimile  copy  of  the  original 
MS.  contained  in  vohime  v.  of  the  Photolithographed  M88.  of 
Swedenborg  that  Parts  I.  and  III.  of  the  present  work  have  been 
cbietiy  traimlated.  Of  these  Part  L  fills  two  volumes,  viz.  vol  i. 
and  vol.  ii.,  and  Part  III.  one  vohime,  viz,  voK  iv. 

Part  II M  which  constitutes  vol.  iii,  has  not  been  prepared 
by  Swedeuborg  for  the  press,  and  the  editor  hivA.  to 
compile  it  from  the  various  printed  and  MS.  works  of  the 
author.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  translated  from  a 
treatise  entitled  Dc  Fihra,  which  Dr  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson 
edited  in  the  Latin  language  as  part  iii.  of  the  *'  (Kcononiia 
Regni  Animal Ls."  One  chapter  on  the  Animal  Spirit  is  intro- 
duced from  a  little  work  embraeing  several  monographs  which 
Dr.  Wilkinson  edited  under  the  title,  Opu.scula  gtta:dam  arf^ti- 
menti  pkilosaphiri^  and  which  he  translated  into  English  under 
the  title,  *'  Posthumous  Tracts."  Another  chapter  treating  of 
the  Cortical  Substance  is  introduced  from  part  ii.  of  the  *'  (Econo- 
niia,"  etc.  And  the  remaining  chapters  are  taken  from  the 
author's  MSS.  reproduced  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  photolithographed 
edition  of  Swedenborg's  MSS.,  and  also  in  vol.  iv.,  which  is 
entitled  Fragmeiita  de  Ccrthro. 

These  "  Fragnieuta  de  Cerebro"  are  what  remains  of  an 
earlier  work  of  Swedeubftrg  on  the  subject  of  the  Brain,  which 
has  not  been  superseded  altogether  by  the  later  work.  For  in  the 
first  place  it  treats  of  subjects  which  Swedenborg  had  reserved 
for  Part  II. ,  our  volume  iii.;  and  besides,  in  his  later  vrork 
Swedenborg  carefully  confined  his  theory  to  the  facts  known  at 
his  rime.  In  his  earlier  work  he  allowed  a  freer  scope  to  his 
analysis,  and  while  repeatedly  going  beyond  the  facts  of  his  time, 
in  his  forecasts  he  not  unfreqiiently  anticipated  important  scien- 
tific facts  and  principles. 

Whenever  Swedenborg  thus  anticipated  future  facts,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater,  corpus  callosum,  and 
fornix,  we  have  drawn  on  the  substance  of  the  earlier  work  for 
appendices  to  the  chapters  of  the  later  work.  Sometimes  these 
additions  are  of  great  value,  and  in  the  chapters  on  the  Corpus 
Callosum  and  the  Fornix  the  appendices  are  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  the  chapters  to  which  they  are  appended. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  Swedenborg's  theory  of  the 
brain  we  have  in  this  manner  drawn  more  or  less  on  all  his 
published  and  unpublished  writings,  and  the  parts  extracted  we 
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have  inserted  either  bcjdily  into  the  work  itself,  like  chapter  ii. 
of  voUime  i.,  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  brain,  and  to 
which  Swedenborg  referred  in  the  text,  or  we  introduced  them 
in  the  form  of  appendices  to  the  several  chapters,  distinguishing 
them  from  the  body  of  the  work  by  a  special  methoil  of  number- 
ing. Thus  the  last  paragraph  in  chapter  iv.  on  the  Dura  Mater 
is  numbered  286,  and  this  number,  with  the  addition  of  the 
letters  a,  6,  c,  d,  etc.,  viz.  28Gn,  28G6,  280f,  2Hiy,  etc.,  is  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  of  the  appendix. 

The  same  system  of  numbering  is  introduced  also  in  the  case 
of  those  extracts  from  *'  Mcjdem  Authors "  by  which  Sweden- 
borg s  quotations  from  the  old  authors  have  been  supple- 
mented 

Again,  inasmuch  as  Swedenborg  makes  frequeut  mention  of 
the  movement  of  respiration  as  being  universal  in  the  body,  and 
as  corresponding  there  to  the  movement  of  the  brain,  his  chapter 
on  the  Lungs  is  given,  among  the  Editorial  Notes  in  the  appendix 
to  Vol  L,  to  complete  the  subject. 

The  quotations  made  by  Swedenborg  himself  from  the  anato- 
mical authorities  of  his  day  have  all  been  verified,  and  as  in  his 
MkS.  he  gave  only  the  extracts,  without  any  references  to  the 
pages  and  chapters  of  the  works  of  the  authors  from  which  they 
were  taken,  the  references  have  now  been  supplied  at  the 
expense  of  considerable  labour  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
editor. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  use  of  the  present  work,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  ^^ditor  in  an  accompanying  atlas  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  most  approved  drawings  of  the  brain  and  its  parts. 

In  conclusion  the  editor  takes  great  pleasure  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  valuable  aid  which  he  has  received  in  the  publication  of 
the  present  work  from  the  Rev.  Augustus  Clissidd,  M.A.,  and 
l)r,  J,  J,  Garth  Wilkinson.  The  former  by  his  munificence  ha^ 
enabled  hira  to  include  in  the  present  edition  the  additions  from 
the  Modem  Authors  and  the  extensive  Editorial  Notes,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  the  present  work,  though  written  so  long  ago, 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  level  of  modem  science.  And  the 
latter  by  his  most  painstaking  assmtance  in  the  proof-reading 
has  in  a  most  efficient  manner  seconded  the  editor  in  his 
endeavour  to  introduce  Swedenborg  into  the  circle  of  modern 
science  in  a  becoming  and  worthy  g^arb,  and  speaking  a  language 
which,  while  being  clear  and  intelligible,  is  at  the  same  time 
not  destitute  of  the  graces  of  a  pure  English  style. 

As  a  third  among  those  who  by  their  sympathy  and  generous 
aid  have  assisted  m  the  publication  of  Swedenborgs  work  on 
the  Brain,  we  have  to  mention  here  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Wrightson,  M.A.,  who  had  intended  to  deiray  the  whole  cost  of 
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translating  and  publishing  this  work,  but  who  died  just  on  the 
eve  of  maJKing  a  contract  to  this  effect  with  the  publisher. 

May  this  work  be  a  means  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
learned  to  Swedenborg's  method  of  investigating  the  facts  of 
nature ;  the  only  method  by  which  science  can  be  emancipated 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  senses,  and  freed  from  the  ban  under 
which  the  advocates  of  vivisection  pure  and  simple  would  place 
it  at  the  present  day. 


London,  September  22,  1882. 
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PART  I. 

THE  ENCEPHALON,  SPINAL  CORD,  AND  THE  NERVES 
IN  GENERAL 


INTRODUCTION." 

I.  In  every  universe,  in  every  world,  kingdom,  body,  or  system 
there  are  essences  of  a  superior  and  an  inferior  kind.  Things 
universal  and  things  individual  agree  in  this,  that  in  the  highest 
or  snprenife  things  is  the  idea  or  ideal  of  the  universe  which  is 
below  ;  and  that  in  the  lower  things  is  a  representation  of  the 
universe  which  is  above.  It  therefore  follows  that  that  which 
is  higher  or  superior  is  the  exemplar  of  those  things  which  are 
below;  and  that  that  which  is  below  is  the  type  and  image 
of  those  things  which  exist  above.  That  which  is  highest  or 
supreme  in  every  system  is  either  called  soul,  or  is  compared 
to  the  soul ;  that  which  is  lower  and  lowest,  however,  is  either 
caUed  body,  or  is  compared  to  the  body.  In  the  highest  or 
supreme  things,  where  reside  the  ideas  or  ideals  of  the  universe, 
are  the  beginnings  or  principles  of  the  lower  things.  In  the 
lowest  things — ultimates^are  the  effects  which  are  ultimate 
determinations  from  the  principles,  or  things  determined  by  the 
principles  through  causes ;  wherefore  the  middle  ground  is  occu- 
pied by  the  causes,  which  depend  upon  the  principles,  and  which 
are  in  the  place  of  principles  to  the  eflfects,  so  that  they  are  the 
middle  or  mediate  causes  for  the  principles  in  respect  to  the 
effects*  Each  series,  therefore,  in  order  that  it  may  be  deter- 
mined, is  distinguished  into  its  higher  and  lower  spheres  :  the 
highest  is  the  sphere  of  principles,  the  middle  the  sphere  of  causes, 
and  the  last  that  of  effects.  These  spheres  are  subordinated  and 
co-ordinated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  highest,  as  an  exemplar 


*  From  Codex  58,  Photolithograplied  MSS.,  vol*  vi.  p,  5S,  where  the  author 
makes  the  following  Btatement  refpeotiog  it :  **  Preface  to  the  Part  oil  the  Brain^ 
to  Iw  placed  immediately  before  chApt«r  u" — Editor. 
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and  an  ideal,  has  respect  to  all  those  thiogs  which  are  below  it, 
and  that  it  takes  cognizance  of  everj-thing  that  exists  there  in 
reality ;  nay,  that  it  even  disposes  into  action  the  lower  things 
according  to  its  representation  in  them;  and  again,  that  the 
lowest,  as  a  type  and  image,  refers  back  to  the  highest  that 
which  exists  in  reality  and  happens ;  and  that  it  has  respect  to 
this  highest  as  represented  in  itself,  and  obeys  it»  being  subordin- 
ated to  its  beckon ings  and  nods.  There  is  therefore  a  wonderful 
intermediate  bond,  according  to  which  that  which  is  highest  or 
supreme  flows  into  that  which  is  lowest,  and  the  lowest  flows 
back  t-o  the  highest;  so  that  all  is  in  concord;  that  there  is 
one  mind  and  a  unanimous  consent  in  all  things,  and  hence 
an  influx  and  reflux ;  and  that  there  is  in  reality  a  harmony 
which  is  co-established,  and  which  the  highest  or  supreme 
ideal  contemplates  in  itself  so  to  say  as  pre-established,  because 
as  simultaneous. 

2.  It  follows  thence  that  in  every  series,  the  greatest  as  well 
as  the  least,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  determined,  there 
must  be  three  spheres — namely, /rrs/,  the  sphere  of  principles; 
secandli/t  that  of  causes ;  and  thirdly,  that  of  effects :  consequently 
that  in  the  sphere  of  effects  is  represented  the  type  and  image 
of  all  those  things  which  are  contained  ideally  in  the  highest 
or  supreme  sphere,  or  in  the  principles ;  that  the  body  conse- 
quently is  the  image  of  the  soul,  and  that  as  a  type  it  is  organi* 
cally  formed  in  accordance  with  its  idea;  wherefore  by  the  one 
we  are  able  to  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  other  ;  and  from 
the  body  wo  are  able  to  behold  what  is  contained  in  the  soul, 
and  from  the  soul  what  is  contained  in  the  body.  The  physical 
investigation  of  the  body,  and  the  psychological  one  of  the  soul, 
both  joined  together,  lead  us  therefore  to  a  full  knowledge  of 
either ;  nay,  the  investigation  of  the  body  leads  ns  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  universe,  and  of  all  the  things  in  the  universe  ;  for  a  similar 
order,  and  similar  laws  of  order  reign  everywhere ;  and,  farther, 
it  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  nature  which  presents  difierences 
only  in  specific  and  particular  things* 

3.  The  sphere  of  efiects  in  our  animate  world  is  properly  that 
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which  is  called  body,  or  that  which  is  constituted  by  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  thorax,  and  by  the  organs  of  motion  and 
of  the  external  senses.  The  sphere  of  causes,  however,  is  properly 
the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the 
spinal  marrow.  The  sphere  of  principles,  finally,  is  the  cortical 
and  grey  substance  regarded  as  it  were  from  its  individual  con- 
stituents. These  are  the  spheres  of  which  our  animal  system  is 
organized.  The  sphere  of  effects  has  been  discussed  in  preceding 
volumes '}  we  are  about  to  treat  now  of  the  sphere  of  causes,  or 
of  the  brain ;  and  afterwards  of  the  sphere  of  principles,  or  of 
the  cortical  substance.  By  the  analytical  way  we  press  in  this 
manner  from  the  lowest  things  in  our  body  to  the  highest ;  and 
for  this  purpose  we  shall  set  forth  doctrines  which  have  been 
extracted  from  the  lowest  things  or  by  the  analytical  method, 
and  with  their  aid  we  shall  be  able  to  descend  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  or  as  it  were  from  heaven  to  our  atmosphere  and  to 
our  planet.  Such  also  is  the  field  in  which  human  minds 
take  their  exercise. 

4.  As  we  have  now  left  the  sphere  of  eflfects,  and  are  about  to 
enter  the  sphere  of  causes,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  exhibit  a 
general  idea  or  notion  of  each  sphere ;  lest  without  some  general 
light  on  the  subjects,  we  should  grope  about  in  obscurity  and 
darkness*     For  without  such  a  light  nothing  appears  diBtinctly. 

5.  The  lowest  sphere,  or  that  of  effects,  uses,  or  final  deter- 
minations, is  properly  the  corporeal  sphere,  or  that  of  the  body. 
Wherever  effects  are,  there  are  determinant  organs,  both  of 
sense  and  of  motion :  organs  of  sense  that  they  may  receive  the 
phenomena  of  the  ultimate,  circumfluous  world  ;  those  of  motion 
that  they  may  manifest  the  actions  of  the  body ;  the  former 
that  they  may  carry  to  the  soul  the  things  which  impinge  upon 

tthe  body,  and  the  latter  that  they  may  bring  down  from  the 
soul  actions,  both  such  as  are  natural  and  such  as  are  the  results 
of  volition.  On  this  account  the  organs  both  of  sense  and  of 
motion  are  placed  in  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  body,  and  in 
'L 
doti,  ] 
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immediate  proximity  to  the  surrounding  world.  Thus  the  muscles 
are  placed  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  body,  and  extend  from 
the  arm3»  elbows,  and  hands  towards  the  fingers,  and  from  the 
loins,  feet,  and  soles  towards  the  toes,  and  thus  towards  the  last 
or  ultimate  things.  The  organs  of  sense,  however,  are  placed 
partly  around  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  body,  fis  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  partly  they  are  placed  so  as  to  meet  the  particles 
and  modifications  of  our  surrounding  world,  which  are  conveyed 
towards  them. 

The  organs  of  motion  antl  of  sense  in  order  to  be,  require 
rBasential  determinations  peculiar  to  their  sphere,  and  adapted 
to  the  production  of  effects,  hence  arterial  and  venous  vessels ; 
these  vessels  require  blood,  which  is  the  essence  of  that  sphere. 
Blood,  however,  requires  a  general  fountain  of  the  blood,  or 
a  heart,  whence  these  determinations  iiow,  and  whither  they 
return ;  and  where  the  circle  begins  and  also  ends.  That  the 
blood  may  perpetually  subsist,  even  as  it  exists,  and  that  the 
organs  which  are  detemiined  by  the  blood-vessels  may  be  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  and  may  continually  exist  anew,  viscera  are 
required,  by  which  the  blood  is  prepared,  purified,  and  renovated, 
which  consequently  receive  the  food,  masticate  it,  convey  it  into 
the  stomach,  digest  it  into  chyle,  perfect  the  same,  and  turn  it 
into  blood,  Smaller  ^'iscera  are  hence  also  required,  for  intro- 
duction, dissolving  menstrua,  and  finally  such  as  conclude  the 
operation. 

In  order  that  these  operations  and  effects  ruay  be  carried  on 
in  full  \igour,  it  is  necessary  that  in  all  these  organs  there 
should  be  excited  a  suitable  and  appropriate  motion ;  whence 
the  lungs.  It  now  appears  how  one  effect  and  use  acts  upon 
another,  and  how  a  constaTit  chain  of  all  things  exists  in  that 
external  sphere ;  and  indeed  entirely  for  this  purpose  that  the 
organs  of  motion  and  of  sense,  and  through  them  actions  and 
sensations  which  are  the  ultimate  forms  of  life  of  this  animate 
world,  may  exist  and  subsist 

This  sphere  is  therefore  distinctly  divided  into  its  regions. 
The  lowest  is  that  of  the  abdomen,  containing  the  viscera  whicli 
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prepare  the  chyle  and  the  blood;  the  middle  is  that  of  the 
thorax,  containing  the  sources  of  the  determinations  of  the  blood 
and  of  motion,  or  the  heart  and  lungs ;  the  highest  is  that  of 
the  head,  containing  the  organs  of  sense,  namely,  of  taste,  smell, 
herjing,  and  sight.  All  these  are  covered  with  an  armour  by 
the  muscles,  which  are  disposed  and  articulated  into  a  wonder- 
fill  order.  The  circle  of  this  sphere,  however,  has  been  run 
through  in  previous  Parts, 

6,  The  second  or  middle  sphere,  or  that  which  is  immediately 
above  the  former,  is  that  of  the  causes  which  determine  the 
principles  into  effects,  or  the  ends  into  uses  *  in  this  wise  [i.e. 
through  the  sphere  of  causes]  the  soul  does  the  things  which 
are  to  be  determined  in  the  body ;  for  this  sphere  conveys  the 
sensations  from  the  organs  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  the 
actions  from  the  soul  into  the  body.  The  cerebrum  is  therefore 
called  the  common  or  general  organ  of  motion  and  the  common 
sensory,  and  it  is  divided  and  separated  from  the  lower  sphere 
by  walls  of  bone»  namely,  the  skull  and  the  vertebrae  of  the 
spine,  so  that  there  is  no  communication  between  these  two 
spheres  except  through  foramina  or  holes.  This  second  sphere, 
therefore,  is  the  principal  medium  by  which  the  principles  are 
united  with  the  effects,  or  the  soul  with  the  body ;  it  is  also  a 
complex  of  determinants,  which  it  arranges  and  disposes  in  such 
a  manlier  that  it  performs  aright  the  part  of  an  efficient  cause  ; 
for  it  gathers  and  folds  together  the  fibres  which  spring  from 
the  principles,  and  sends  them  out  into  the  provinces  of  the 
body,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  keeps  constantly  under  the 
intuition  and  rule  of  the  soul  the  organs  of  sense  and  of  motion, 
and  the  remaining  members  of  the  lowest  sphere. 

Besides,  the  cerebnim  also  works  up  into  a  certain  lymph 
or  into  a  kind  of  purer  blood  the  animal  spirit,  which  is  con- 
ceived, elaborated,  and  produced  in  the  cortical  substance*  This 
lymph,  together  with  the  chyle,  produces  the  red  blood  of  the 
body.  On  this  account  the  cerebrum  acts  also  in  the  body  the 
part  of  the  mediate  and  efficient  cause  of  the  blood.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  organs  of  the  cerebnim,  namely,  of  the  corpus 
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callosum,  the  fornix,  the  two  lateral  ^'entiicles,  the  third  or 
middle  ventricle,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  the  pineal  glatid,  the  choroid  plexus,  the  iufondibulum, 
the  pituitar}^  gland,  the  cavernous  sinuses,  and  several  more, 
concerning  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter. 

When  the  brain  is  taken  at  large  or  in  its  whole  complex,  it 
13  likewise  divided  into  three  regions,  like  the  body  or  the  lowest 
sphere.  The  highest  region  is  constituted  by  the  cerebrum, 
which  is  placed  over  the  voluntary  sensations  and  actions ;  the 
second  by  the  cerebellum,  which  presides  over  those  sensations 
and  actions  which  are  natural ;  and  the  third  by  the  medulla 
oblongata,  w^hich  begins  at  the  pons  Varolii  and  the  region  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina.  and  is  continued  into  the  spinal  cord  down 
to  the  last  apex  of  the  cauda  equina :  this  is  placed  partly  over 
the  voluntary,  and  partly  over  the  natural  operations,  for  it 
consists  of  fibres  both  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  and 
it  is  besides  formed  of  its  own  fibres. 

7,  The  third  or  highest  sphere  is  that  of  the  principles,  from 
which  arise  the  causes,  and  by  them  the  eiflTects^  This  sphere 
is  constituted  by  the  cortical  or  grey  substance  of  the  brain 
taken  at  large ;  the  brain,  however,  not  being  regarded  as  an ' 
aggregate,  compound,  or  concrete  body,  but  being  contemplated 
in  its  least  parts  or  individual  sitbstances.  Into  this  sphere, 
according  to  their  fibres,  penetrate  the  senses  of  the  body; 
especially  the  more  simple  among  them,  or  the  sense  of  sight ; 
out  of  this  sphere  also  flow  down  the  actions  according  to  the 
fibres ;  there  also  the  organs  of  sense  and  of  motion  of  the  body  . 
are  in  their  principles ;  for  there  are  the  first  and  the  last 
termini  of  the  fibres  which  are  the  determinations  of  the  modi- 
fications of  the  senses,  and  also  the  highways  of  those  forces 
whence  proceed  the  \dtal  actions.  All  things  pressing  upwartis 
towards  this  substance,  and  thus  into  their  units,  enter  into  this 
higher  sphere,  whence  our  rational  psychology  has  to  derive  its 
principles. 

Each  of  these  substances,  or  each  cortical  gland,  as  it  is  called, 
not  divided  into  its  regions,  but  again  into  spheres,  which  are 
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i  were  celestial ;  for  they  are  like  the  heaven  or  sky  of  the 
world  helow.  The  first  of  these  is  the  inmost,  or  the  very 
sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies ;  where,  as  the  ideal  of  the 
universe  which  is  animated  by  it,  resides  the  soul  invested  with 
the  power  of  governing  all  things ;  this  is  the  only  essence 
which  is  living,  and  whence  the  remaining  things  derive  their 
life.  In  the  soul  also  is  the  nature  and  force  of  all  those  things 
which  in  the  lower  spheres  finally  become  subject  to  the  senses. 
It  is  as  it  were  the  deity  of  its  microcosm,  wherefore  it  inhabits 
this  inmost  heaven  of  nature ;  thence  there  is  an  ascent  to  the 
supreme  mind,  or  to  the  heavenly  sphere  of  the  universe  re- 
presented in  it.  The  sphere  nearest  to  the  first,  or  the  second 
sphere  of  celestial  things  or  of  principles^  is  that  where  our 
inmost  sensation  with  intellection,  the  rational  mind  and  its 
will,  reside.  This  is  as  it  were  the  outer  court  of  the  soul, 
and  its  subordinate  council-chamber,  through  which  it  rules  its 
subjects  and  governs  the  circumferences.  The  ihird  sphere, 
however,  is  that  where  the  interior  sense  of  sight  with  its 
imagination,  the  first  memory,  and  the  animal  mind  {aniiifvm), 
and  likewise  the  very  determination  of  the  will  into  act,  reside. 
By  these  spheres  the  soul  is  girt  about  or  involved  as  it  were 
with  walls  or  organical  togas,  and  is  thus  most  highly  protected 
in  its  oivn  centres. 

To  these  spheres,  however,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  press 
through,  unless  the  lower  spheres,  i.e.  the  body  and  the  brain,  are 
first  unravelled  and  unfolded  From  Athens  or  the  Lyceum  we 
have  to  ascend  to  Parnassus,  the  seat  of  the  seven  virgins ;  and 
after  having  tasted  the  water  of  its  spring,  we  may  attempt  the 
way  to  Helicon  or  to  the  hall  where  the  soul  dwells.  Three 
shrines  are  there,  and  through  heaven  or  the  sky  only  is 
there  an  entrance  to  the  holy  of  holies;  and  of  what  takes 
place  there  our  mind  can  become  cognizant  only  in  a  universal 
and  not  in  an  individual  manner.  Let  us  therefore  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  things  below,  and  let  us  elaborate  doctrines  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  universal  view  of 
the  individual  things  which  are  around  and  below.    And  thence 
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let  us  raise  the  sight  of  our  mind  towards  the  higher  things 
which  will  then  be  nearer,  and  let  us  regard  with  veneration 
the  heavenly  things  which  will  then  meet  us,  and  let  us  worship 
the  Divine  things.  This  is  the  analytic  ladder  which  I  intend  to 
ascend,  well  knowing  that  no  other  road  to  Olympus  is  granted 
to  human  minds. 


CHAPTER    L 

THE  CEBEBRUM.    ITS  FABRIC,   MOTION,  AND  FUNCTION  IN" 
GENERAL.* 

A.  The  Cerebrum^  its  Substances  and  Members 

IN  GENERALr 

8.  Th.  Bahtholin.3-^'*  The  extcraal  part  is  properly  and 
strictly  called  the  cercbmm,  and  it  comprises  the  whole  of  that 
mass  which  forms  its  circumference,  and  appears  soft,  and  of 
an  ashy-grey,  or  of  a  yellowish- white  colour,  .  .  .  The  inter- 
nal part  constitutes  the  rest  of  it,  which  is  hidden  away 
interiorly ;  it  is  harder,  and  more  compact,  and  of  a  more  shiny 
white  colour :  this  part  may  be  called  the  medulla  or  niarrow, 
and  in  it,  not,  however,  in  the  cerebrum  itself^  are  situated  the 
so-called  ventricles.  .  ,  ,  The  size  of  the  human  cerebrum  is 
considerable,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  generally 
man  has  twice  as  much  cerebrum  as  an  ox,  namely,  from  four 
to  6ve  pounds ;  and  among  human  beings  again  males  have  more 

*  The  author's  initnictions  in  respect  to  the  citations  from  the  old  anatomUta 
which  are  to  be  inserted  bi're,  as  contained  in  Codex  68  (rhotolithographed 
MSS.,  vol.  vi.  p.  62),  Are  us  follows :  **  There  is  to  he  premised  the  experience 
collected  in  chapter  vii  p.  Ixxiii,  of  the  first  projection  [Codex  55  of  the  Sweden- 
boig  MSS.  preserved  in  Stockholm] ;  also  concerning  the  motion  of  the  hmin 
perhaps  the  experience  collected  m  chapter  i.  [ihid,\,  and  likewise  what  has  been 
aaid  respectiDg  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances  in  general  elsewhere,  botli 
in  my  maDoacripta  and  my  printed  works.     Note  :  /  /mtf  been  commanded  {Ohs, 

The  plan  of  chapter  i.  of  the  present  work  is  given  on  pp.  62  and  63  of  the 
aame  M8.  in  these  words  :  "a.  The  eerebrnm ;  b,  the  fabric  of  the  cerehrnm — 
ace  chapter  vii  of  our  first  projection  ;  c.  the  motion  of  the  cere brnm— see 
chapter  i.  of  our  first  projection  ;  d*  the  function  of  the  cerebrum*  "—Eoitor. 

'  The  anatomical  experience  contained  in  subdiiristou  A  of  chapter  L,  in 
agreement  with  the  above  instructions,  is  supplied  from  chapter  vii.  of  Codex 
fi5,  Photolithographed  MS3.,  vol.  v.  pp.  13M10.~Editor, 

'  lyumUK  Bt^ihtdini  AneUorM,  etc.,  Leyden^  167S,  lib.  iii.  cap>  Ui. 
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cerebrum  than  feoiales.  ...  Its  shape  is  roundish,  almost  like 
that  of  the  stuU,  but  in  front  the  cerebrum  has  some  protu- 
berances, which  arc  called  the  olfactory  bulbs.  The  external 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  full  of  winding  sulci,  and  it  has 
convolutions  and  various  gyres,  similar  to  those  of  the  intestines. 
Theseare  not  subservient  to  the  understanding,  as  we  must  remark 
with  Erasistratus,  since  the  asses  also  have  them  ;  nor  are  they 
for  the  sake  of  imparting  lightness,  as  Aristotle  maintained ; 
nor  are  they  without  any  end  and  use,  as  others  think — but 
they  are  for  the  purpose  that  the  vessels  of  the  cerebrum  may 
be  conducted  more  safely  through  these  sulci:  and  lest  from 
the  incessant  motion  there  may  be  danger  of  a  rupture.  ...  On 
examining  these  tortuous  fissures  and  sulci  more  minutely,  we 
shall  find,  as  Fr  Sylvius  has  first  informed  us,  that  they  dip  in 
rather  deeply,  and  that  the  cerebrum,  in  addition  to  that  middle 
division  made  by  the  falx,  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  wind- 
ing fissure,  which  commences  in  front  about  the  root  of  the  eyes, 
and  then,  following  the  direction  of  the  bones  of  the  temples, 
extends  backwards  over  the  root  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  thus 
distinguishes  the  upper  part  of  the  cerebrum  from  the  lower. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  large  fissure  can  be  scarcely  discovered; 
and  then  in  its  place  I  found  a  certain  smaller  lateral  fissure, 
which  can  be  easily  pressed  apart ;  in  a  general  dissection  also 
this  may  be  found  near  the  cavernous  sinuses,  which  are  filled 
with  the  carotid  arteries.  The  internal  surface  also  has  its 
various  protuberances  and  cavities.  .  .  .  The  temperament  of 
the  brain  is  cold  and  damp,  which  follows  from  its  whiteness 
and  viscidity.  Hence  the  cerebrum,  according  to  Hippocrates, 
is  the  seat  of  what  is  cold  and  glutinous.  Reasoning  and  sleep 
are  obstructed  by  too  great  a  heat  of  the  cerebnmi,  as  appears 
from  the  case  of  those  who  are  delirious.  .  .  .  The  substance  of 
the  cerebrum  is  peculiar;  there  is  none  other  in  the  body  like  it. 
Hippocrates  compared  it  to  a  gland,  on  account  of  its  colour  and 
its  plentifiil  humours.  It  is  not  so  soft  as  to  melt;  but  there  is 
consistency  in  its  softness,  so  that  when  anything  is  impressed 
the  impression  remains  there  for  some  time;  for  the  brain  is 
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also  the  seat  of  the  memory.  ,  .  .  According  to  the  followers 
\  of  Des  Cartes,  the  cerebmm  is  woven  together  out  of  soft  and 
pliable  fibrilkp,  which  are  contiguous,  yet  allowing  interstices 
for  the  pores ;  through  them  impressious  are  made  on  the  cere- 
brum by  the  images  of  things"  (pp.  4G7-472). 

9,  Heistee,^ — "  In  the  cerebrum,  strictly  so  called,  are  to  be 
its  sfuipe,  which  is  globular  on  top,  but  somewhat  unequal, 

its  tortuous  windings,  its  sulci  or  gyres  representing 
jdimiQiitive   intestines;   its  division  into  two  hemispheres  as 

[it  were  by  the  interposition  of  the  falx  cerebri  ;  and  these  into 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes.  The  sise  or  the  mass  of 
the  whole  cerebrum  amounts  to  about  four  pounds,  and  thus  is 
almost  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox.  Its  substance, 
when  a  portion  of  it  is  cut  through,  appears  twofold:  the 
exterior,  which  is  called  the  grey  or  cortical  mass,  is  almost  two 
lines  in  thickness,  and  penetrates  the  cerebrum,  sometimes 
deeply,  creeping  in  a  serpentine  manner;  its  structure,  accord- 
ing to  Malpighi  and  Bid  loo,  and  several  recent  writers  who 
follow    them,    is    glandular;     according    to    Ruysch,   Berger, 

iVieussens,   and   others,   however,   it   is    entirely   vascular;    in 

fmy  estimation  also,  if  glands  can  be  demonstrated  in  other 
viscera,  they  cannot  in  the  present  case.  The  interior  sub- 
stance is  white,  and  is  called  medullary ;  its  structure  appears 
to  be  fibrous  and  tubular,  and  it  constitutes  the  whole  remaining 
part  of  the  cerebrum  ;  its  origin  is  from  the  least  arteries  of  the 

fc©ortical  substance ;  its  terminations  are  the  beginnings  of  the 
nerves,  all  of  which  arise  from  it.  Its  consistency  is  slightly 
harder  than  that  of  the  cortical  substance'*  (p.  134). 

10.  WiLiJS.2 — "The  parts  of  the  cerebrum  itself  are  so  com- 

*  D,  Laurtntii  BtiAUri  Compendium  Anatomicum^  Amatenlam,  17i8,  rol.  i 

•  Thomas  Willis,  Cerebri  Analomc  cui  aceessU  nerporum  deatriptw  et  umis, 
London,  1604.  4to  and  Svo;  Amsterdam,  1681,  I2tno>.  It  waa  repriut{5d  iti 
Mangel's  **  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,**  from  wliicb  it  was  probably  quoted  by 
Swedenborg.  An  EngUah  translation  wiis  prt^pared  by  S.  Fordage,  and  published 
in  London  in  1683  and  1684  under  the  title,  "The  Anatomy  of  the  Bruin,"  in  a 
collection  of  all  the  worka  of  the  author.  The  refereDcca  are  to  the  pages  of 
the  original  Latin  edition  of  1664  in  870.  The  above  extracts  are  contained  in 
diaptera  i.  and  x*— Editor. 
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plicated  and  involved,  and  their  mutual  relations  and  outward 
forms  are  so  difficult  to  trace,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  more  arduous 
task  to  institute  a  perfect  anatomy  of  it  than  to  delineate  on 
a  plane  the  wiodiiigs  and  meanderings  of  a  certain  labyrinth ; 
since  we  are  unable  to  estimate  the  meajsure  or  sketch  the 
structure  of  either  without  first  searching  to  the  bottom  the 
mass  of  the  subject,  and  mthout  breaking  up  into  pieces  its 
organism.  Hence  the  old  anatomists — without  taking  properly 
into  consideration  which  parts,  on  following  the  order  of  nature, 
ought  to  come  first,  which  in  the  second  place,  and  which  after- 
wards— iu  dissecting  the  bmin,  cut  up  its  mass  as  it  were 
into  slices  or  parts,  and  the  pieces  which  resulted  from  such  a 
dissection  they  were  led  to  regard  as  the  genuine  parts  of  the 
brain ;  whence  it  happened  that  when  others  proceeded  in  their 
dissection  in  a  different  manner,  they  arrived  at  entirely  different 
conclusions  in  respect  to  its  part>s  and  processes.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  organism  of  the  brain  and  of  its  appendage 
which  is  contained  within  the  skull  is  so  circumstanced  that 
in  it  many  tuberosities  with  various  stems  or  peduncles  are 
pressed  together,  and  yet  all  are  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
arranged  in  forms  which  are  expanded  in  various  modes ;  and 
all  these^  in  order  to  occupy  a  smaller  space,  are  crowded  together 
as  it  were  into  one  ball,  and  are  there  so  interlaced  into  one 
another  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  brain  is,  and  where  the  limits  and  breaks  of  neigh- 
bouring parts  are.  And  again,  in  order  that  the  parts  which  are 
thus  woven  together  may  retain  their  places,  and  when  loosened 
apart  may  not  stray  away,  they  are  held  back  in  their  proper 
foldings  by  fibres  and  membranes  stretched  out  from  one  part 
to  the  other  "  (pp.  1,  2).  '*  When  the  mass  of  the  brain  is  taken 
out  it  appeal's  of  a  roundish  and  almost  spherical  shape,  and  in 
its  upper  and  convex  part  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are 
exhibited  to  the  sight ;  while  its  base  or  its  lower  part  is  totally 
occupied  by  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  outermost  borders 
of  the  upper  parts*  These  three  portions  which  are  thus  put 
together,  and  all  their  exterior  surfaces,  are  covered  with  pia 
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mater ;  nor  does  it  cover  them  loosely,  but  it  makes  its  way 
deeply  into  every  cavity  and  every  recess,  and  there  it  presses 
around  and  closely  invests  them"  (p.  7).  ''The  shape  of  the 
cerebrum,  especially  with  man,  is  somewhat  globular  or  spheri- 
cal. Its  outer  surface  is  everywhere  marked  by  gyres  and 
winding  clefts,  which  are  similar  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
intestines.  Each  convolution,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  cerebrum, 
consists  of  two  substances,  namely,  the  cortical,  whicli  is  of  an 
ashy  colour  and  is  outermost,  and  the  ineduHary,  which  is 
underneath  the  other,  and  presents  a  whitish  appearance.  The 
cerebrum,  which  by  these  tortuous  windings  is  almost  ploughed 
through  by  furrows  or  sulci,  is  cleft  in  the  middle,  and  as  it 
were  divided  into  two  hemisi>beres.  Both,  however,  are  joined 
in  the  middle,  and  repose  there  as  it  were  on  a  very  white  sub- 
stance sipiilar  to  that  which  lines  the  whole  mass  of  the  cerebrum 
interiorly*  and  as  it  were  constitutes  its  vault.  This  substance 
[the  corpus  callosum]  is  harder  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
brain;  since  it  is  entirely  medullary  in  its  character,  and  is  the 
recipient  of  the  medulla  of  all  the  convolutions,  and  serves  them 
in  the  place  of  a  common  base.  This  corpus  callosum  or  this 
medullary  substance,  near  the  anterior  parts  of  each  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cerebrum,  is  thicker  aii^l  denser  than  in  any  other 
place;  and  there  it  is  attached  on  both  sides  to  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  apices  or  protrusions.  From  these  apices,  which 
are  in  a  certain  sense  its  origin,  this  medullary  substance 
which  lines  and  vaults  the  cerebrum  extends  towards  the 
back,  and  diminishes  gradually  in  thickness ;  at  last  the  outer 
border  of  this  expanse  is  drawn  more  closely  together  and  is 
conjoined  underneath  ydth  the  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
by  fastenings  consisting  of  membranes  and  vessels.  In  order 
to  strengthen  this  connection,  a  medullary  process  [the  fornix] 
takes  its  origin  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  coqnis  callosum 
near  its  apices  or  protrusions;  this  extends  under  the  fissure 
of  the  cerebrum  and  passes  to  the  extremity  of  the  above  body, 
and  to  this  it  is  attached  by  two  ai*ms  as  it  were  stretching 
back;   these   same  arms  embrace    the  body  of  the  medulla 
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oblongata  [i.e  the  optic  thalami],  and  thus  attach  to  it  more 
finnly  this  part  of  the  cerebrum*'  (p.  10).  '*  The  principal 
reason  why  the  mass  of  the  human  brain,  which  in  itself  is  very 
large,  is  also  very  much  denser  and  furnished  \\4th  many  sulci 
or  anfractuoaities,  is  this,  that  it  cannot  be  inverted  so  easily 
as  in  a  calf  or  a  sheep,  and  spread  out  on  a  large  surface ;  and 
nevertheless  at  its  border  it  can  he  so  raised  and  expanded 
that  the  interior  recesses  are  everywhere  rendered  visible  "  (p. 
12).  "  In  some  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  structure  of 
the  cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  hemispheres  almost 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  thickness ;  that  is,  all  the  way  down 
to  the  corpus  callosum,  which  is  in  the  place  of  a  base  ;  and,  as 
in  all  the  organs  of  sense  and  in  most  other  organs  which  per- 
form necessary  functions,  there  is  obtained  as  it  were  a  double 
organ,  so  that  when  the  cerebrum  of  one  side  ftiils,  that  of  the 
other  is  able  to  supply  its  place.  Besides,  in  man,  whose  cere- 
brum is  more  capacious  and  larger  than  that  of  the  remaining 
animals,  each  hemisphere  is  again  subdivided  into  two  lobes, 
namely,  an  anterior  and  a  jjosterior  one,  between  which,  on  either 
side,  a  branch  of  the  carotid  artery  runs,  like  a  brook  between 
two  boundaries,  dividing  them  each  as  it  were  into  two  provinces. 
This  secondary  division  of  the  human  cerebrum  seems  also  to 
be  intended  for  a  greater  protection  of  the  same ;  so  that  in 
case  a  certain  consumption  attacks  one  or  both  of  the  anterior 
lobes,  the  posterior  ones,  disconnected  from  them  in  a  certain 
measure,  may  escape  the  neighbouring  injury  and  the  spreading 
contagion.  The  cerebrum  is  thus  like  a  citadel  divided  into 
several  bastions  and  bulwarks,  and  rendered  safer  and  more 
difficult  against  an  attack.  Nay,  the  entire  structure  of  the 
brain,  within  each  of  the  above  partitions,  appears  still  more 
divided  and  individuahzed ;  for  its  whole  external  surface,  by 
gyres  and  convolutions,  similar  almost  to  those  of  the  intestines, 
is  rendered  everywhere  uneipial  and  filled  with  rifts.  These  gyres, 
which  progress  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum  towards 
the  posterior  by  sinuous  windings  and  almost  in  a  spiral  circuit, 
encompass  each  of  the  hemispheres,  and  by  degrees  all  the  con- 
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volutions  pass  over  into  one  another.  In  a  moist  cerebrum,  or  in 
one  which  has  been  macerated  for  some  time,  the  pia  mater,  which 
lines  all  its  parts  and  connects  them  together^  is  easily  separated; 
and  then  the  gjres  or  convolutions  being  opened  and  drawn 
ajmrt,  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum  appears  as  it  were  ploughed 

to  furrow^s  or  sulci.  Thence  the  convolutions  arise  not  in  a 
direct  series,  but  crosswise  (decussatim),  thus  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  as  in  the  bottom  of  each  cod  volution  that  which  arises  on 
the  right  side  is  carried  to  the  left,  then  the  other,  which  follows 
it  immediately,  is  sent  out  from  the  left  side,  and  passes  thence 
to  the  right ;  and  thus  in  their  turn  the  inequalities  of  the 
whole  cerebnim  alternate  in  this  order"  (pp,  64,  05).  **  The  cere- 
brum filled  with  sulci,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  its  base,  scattered 
over  with  little  eminences  and  hills,  is  much  greater  in  extent 
than  if  it  had  a  smooth  and  even  surface.  Besides,  the  sulci 
of  the  cerebnim  conceal  blood-vessels,  which  are  extremely 
all  and  tender,  and  interlaced  with  one  another  so  as  to  form 
various  plexuses,  and  in  this  wise  to  protect  them.  If  these 
were  distributed  publicly  in  the  exteriors,  they  w^ould  be  too 
much  exposed  to  harm  and  damage  "  (p.  06).  See  also  his  plates. 
I  11.  YiEUSSENS.^ — "The  brain,  which  is  formed  of  two  sub- 
st^inces,  is  divided  into  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oblongata.     These  are  as  it  w^ere  three  contiguous  provinces  of 

e  and  the  same  kingdom  whose  limits  are  distinctly  defined. 
The  cerebrum  is  that  portion  of  the  brain  taken  in  a  larger 
sense  which  overhangs  the  medulla  oblongata  like  a  tuber  or  an 
apophysis,  and  which  by  the  intermediation  of  the  tentorium  is 
separated  from  the  cerebellum.  By  the  interposition  of  the 
fair  cerebri  it  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres  which  fill  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  which 
from  the  posterior  region  where  they  rest  upon  the  cerebellum 
tend  toward  the  anterior  region.  Here  lie  the  bulbs  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  w^hich  by  the  intermediation  of  the  falx^  and 
also  of  the  process  of  the  crista  galli,  are  separated  from  one 


Ua^fmuncU  Kieitaaens  yeurographia  UnivermliSt  Lugdani,  1685|  lib,  u  cap* 
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another.  See  Plates  ii,  iii.,  iv.  The  convex  part  of  the  cere- 
brum approaches  somewhat  to  the  spherical  figure.  Its  lower 
part,  however,  is  div-ided  by  two  prominent  branches  of  the 
carotid  arteries  into  four  lobes ;  namely,  into  two  anterior  ones 
which  are  smaller,  and  two  posterior  ones  which  are  larger ;  see 
Plates  iv.  and  v.  Its  external  surface  appears  marked  by  a  great 
many  oblique  furrows  or  sulci ;  whence  it  in  that  it  bears  some 
likeness  to  small  intestines,  which  are  placed  near  one  another, 
are  rolled  about  without  any  discrimination,  and  are  arranged 
in  an  oblique  series"  (pp.  50,  57). 

1 2.  Ridley.^ — **  Outwardly  the  cerebrum  is  convex  and  cortical, 
exactly  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  the  falx  cerebri,  from 
the  bony  process  called  crista  galH  forwards  to  the  verj'  hinder- 
most  part  of  the  cranium,  where  these  two  divisions  are  stretched 
over  the  cerebellum,  from  which  part  also  it  is  perfectly  separated 
by  the  tentorium  to  the  end  it  may  not  cause  any  prejudicial 
compression  upon  that  part,  either  by  its  weight  or  pulsation. 
The  anterior  division  is  made  only  tis  deep  as  the  corpus  cal- 
losura,  the  latter  to  the  very  medulla  oblongata  itself.  It  is 
further  imperfectly  div^ided  into  four  lobes,  two  w^hereof,  which 
are  the  less,  are  anterior,  and  two,  which  are  much  bigger, 
posterior.  These  divisions  appear  best  in  the  inverted  or  Varo- 
lian  dissection,  being  marked  out  as  it  were  by  four  branches 
of  the  carotid  art-ery,  two  before,  and  one  on  each  side  These 
I  call  imperfect  divisions  of  the  brain,  because  though  the  pia 
mater  nms  between  them,  together  with  the  aforesfiid  branches 
of  the  great  artcr}'.  yet  they  adhere  by  several  fibres,  both  of 
that  membrane  and  the  blood-vessels  themselves"  (pp.  113, 
114),  "  The  brain  is  that  large  and  almost  spherical  body  which 
comes  first  to  sight  in  the  old  way  of  dissection,  filling  the 
greatest  part  of  all  that  space  contained  in  the  cranium,  consist- 
ing of  two  substances  (first  taken  notice  of  by  Archangelus  Pic- 
colominius)  different  both  in  colour,  consistence,  and  ofiiee,  the 


'  H.  Ridle>%  The  Anaiomy  of  th^  Brain,  Loodon,  1G95.  The  whole  of  this 
work,  in  the  Latin  languftgc,  was  iiuerted  by  Mmiget  in  his  ''Theatram  Auato- 
micuiDj'*  vol.  ii.  pp.  204-83L    Thence  it  waa  probably  quoted  by  Swedenborg. 
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one  being  more  compact,  white,  medullary,  or  fibrous,  the  other 
softer,  greyish,  and  glanduloiis  '*  (pp.  87,  88). 

13.  WlNSL<jw.^ — **  In  general  the  nauie  of  brain  is  given  to 
all  that  mass  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  which  is 
immediately  suixounded  by  the  two  meninges,  the  dura,  and  the 
pia  mater.  .  .  .  This  general  mass  is  divided  into  three  parti- 
cular portions ;  the  cerebnim  or  brain  properly  so  called,  the 
cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata.  To  these  three  parts  con- 
taincH-l  within  the  cranium  a  fourth  is  added,  which  is  called  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  fills  the  great  canal  of  the  back;  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  "  (sec.  x.  nos.  3,  4). 

*'  The  cerebrum  properly  so  called  is  a  kind  of  medullaiy 
mass,  of  a  moderate  consistence,  and  of  a  greyish  colour  on  the 
outer  surface,  filling  all  the  superior  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  or  that  portion  which  lies  above  the  tentorium.  The 
upper  part  of  the  cerebrum  is  of  an  oval  figure  like  half  an  egg 
cut  lengthwise,  or  rather  like  two  quarters  of  an  egg  cut  length- 
wise, and  parted  a  little  from  each  other.  It  is  flatter  on  the 
lower  part,  each  laten\l  half  of  which  is  divided  into  three 
eminences  called  lobes,  one  anterior,  one  middle,  and  one 
posterior  The  substance  of  the  cerebrum  is  of  two  kinds,  dis- 
tinguished by  two  different  colours ;  one  part  of  which  is  softer, 
being  of  a  greyish  or  ash  colour;  the  other,  which  is  more  solid, 
is  very  white.  The  grey  substance  Ues  chiefly  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  cerebrum  like  a  kind  of  cortex,  whence  it  has  been 
called  the  cortical  or  grey  substance.  The  white  substance,  how- 
ever, occupies  the  inner  part,  and  is  named  the  medullary  sub- 
stance, or  simply  the  white  substance.  The  cerebrum  is  divided 
into  two  lateral  portions,  separated  by  the  falz  cerebri,  or  the 
great  longitudinal  septum  of  the  dura  mater.  They  are 
generally  called  hemispheres,  ,  .  .  Each  of  these  portions  is 
divided  into  two  extremities,  one  anterior  and  one  posterior, 
%vhich  are  termed  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  between  which 


*  Jacques  Booi^e  Winslow,  Ej^prnticm  Anatomxqne  de  la  Strudure  du  Corps 
Jfumatn^  Paris,  1732  ;  traiislated  into  English  by  Dr.  G.  Dou;^»las  under  the  title, 
•*An  Anatomical  Exposition  of  the  Structure  oftho  Human  Body,"  Londoo,  1738. 
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there  is  a  larg^  inferior  protuberance  which  goes  by  the  same 
name  j  so  that  in  ea^h  hemisphere  there  are  three  lobes,  one 
anterior,  one  middle^  and  one  posterior.  The  anterior  lobes  are 
enclosed  and  supported  by  the  frontal  bone,  which  also  contri- 
butes to  the  formation  of  the  orbits  and  of  the  frontal  sinuses, 
commonly  called  the  anterior  fossie  of  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
The  }>osterior  lobes,  however,  lie  on  the  tentorium,  or  the  trans* 
verse  septum  of  the  cerebellum ;  and  the  middle  lobes  in  the 
middle  or  lateral  fossae  of  the  base  of  the  cranium.  Each  lateral 
portion  of  the  cerebrum  ha^s  three  sides :  one  superior,  which  is 
convex ;  one  inferior,  which  is  uneven ;  and  one  lateral,  which  is 
flat  and  turned  to  the  ialx  cerebri.  Through  the  whole  surface 
of  these  three  sides  we  see  inequalities  or  windiugs  like  the 
convolutions  of  intestines,  formed  by  sulci  or  furrows  very  deep 
and  narrow,  into  which  the  septa  or  duplicMures  of  the  pia 
mater  insinuate  themselves,  and  thereby  scpamte  these  con- 
volutions from  each  other.  Near  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum 
these  convolutions  are  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  repre- 
senting serpentine  ridges ;  and  in  the  interstices  between  them 
the  superficial  veins  of  the  cerebrum  are  lodged »  between  the 
two  laminiB  of  the  pia  mater,  whence  they  pass  into  the  dupli- 
caturc  of  the  dura  luater,  and  so  npen  into  the  sinuses.  These 
convolutions  are  tixed  through  their  whole  depth  to  the  septa  or 
duplicatures  of  the  pia  mater  by  an  infinite  number  of  very  fine 
vascular  filamentSj  as  may  be  seen  by  pulling  the  convolutions  a 
little  asunder  with  the  fingers.  ISlien  they  are  cut  transvei^sely, 
we  observe  that^the  white  substance  lies  in  the  middle  of  each  con- 
volution, so  that  there  is  the  same  number  of  internal  medullary 
convolutions  as  of  external  cortical  ones ;  the  first  representing 
white  laminae  invested  by  others  of  a  grey  colour;  but  the  cor- 
tical substance  is  in  many  places  thicker  than  the  medullary. 
The  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  on  each  side  are 
parted  by  a  deep  narrow  sulcus,  which  aj3cenda  obliquely  back- 
ward, from  the  temporal  ala  of  the  sphenoidal  bone  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  parietal  bone ;  and  the  two  sides  of  this  division 
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have  eorch  their  particular  ridges  and  convolutions,  which  gives 
a  very  great  extent  to  the  cortical  substance.  This  stilcus  is 
temied  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  or  simply  the  fissure  of  the 
cerebrum"  (oos.  53-G]). 

14.  In  respect  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  cerebrum, 
it  consists  of  several  members  or  organs,  as  well  as  of  several 
cavities  or  ventricles,  and  likewise  of  septa.  I  shall  not  men- 
tion them  here  in  their  order,  because  they  will  be  specially 
treated  upon  hereafter.  I  shall  only  mention  here  the  corpus 
callosum,  the  fornix,  the  septum  lucidum,  the  larger  or  lateral 
ventricles,  and  therein  the  thalami  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  corpora 
striata,  the  foramen  commune  anterius  and  posterius  ;  besides  the 
third  ventricle,  the  aqueduct  of  vSylvius,  the  valve  of  Vieussens, 
the  pineal  gland,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  infundibulum, 
I  the  pituitary  gland,  the  caveraons  sinuses,  the  rete  mirabile. 
The  rest  belong  more  properly  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 


[Modern  Authors, 

In  order  to  enhance  the  use  of  the  present  work,  and  also 
to  show  that  the  facts  on  which  Swedenborg  based  himself  in 
his  inductions,  do  not  diifer  essentially  from  those  professed  by 
-modem  science,  we  propose  to  supplement  his  extracts  from  the 
anatomical  authorities  of  his  time,  by  a  few  typical  ones  taken 
from  acknowledged  representative  works  on  anatomy  of  modern 
times. 

14rt.  CruveilhierJ— "  The  cerehrO'Spmal  axis  constitutes  the 

central  portion,  whilst  the  na'vcs  form  the  peripheral  portion  oi 

the  nervous  system.     The  apparatits  of  innervation  formed  by 

the  ccrebro-spinal  axis  and  the  nerves  together,  and  named  the 

turvovA  system^  is  the  most  important  part  in  the  animal  machine  ; 

*  Traiti  d'AfUdmnic  dtscrijdkr,  J.  Cniveilhier,  at  the  time  wlien  he  published 
liia  work,  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Fiiciilty  of  llfdiciiie  of  Paris,  auil 
President  of  the  Anatomicul  Society.  We  quote  from  the  English  trunslutiou  of 
his  work  in  the  **  Library  of  Medicine,"  editetl  by  Alexander  Twecdie,  M.D,, 
F.JLS,,  LondoD,  1812. 
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it  is  the  source  not  only  of  sensation  and  motion,  but  of  the 
universal  sympathy  existing  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
animal  economy ;  and  that  part  of  it  called  the  brain  performs 
the  highest  function  allotted  to  organized  beings,  by  becoming 
the  immediate  instrument  of  the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties, — The  cerebro-spinal  axis  consists  of  that 
soft,  pulpy,  elongated,  and  symmetrical  mass  of  ncn^ous  sub- 
stance, which  becoming  eiJarged  at  its  upper  part,  occupies  the 
vertebral  canal  and  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  forms  the  centre 
^Tom  which  the  nerves  of  all  parts  of  the  body  take  their  origin, 
or  in  which  they  all  terminate. — The  stnicture  of  no  other 
organ  in  the  body  excites  stj  much  curiosity,  and  unfortunately 
there  is  none  whose  structure  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity. 
Notwthstanding  the  real  advances  that  have  recently  been 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  we  must 
still  acknowledge  with  Steno,  that  the  human  mind,  which  has 
carried  up  its  investigations  into  the  heavens,  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  instmment  by  which  its 
own  operations  are  performed,  and  that  its  powders  seem  to 
abandon  it  as  soon  as  it  tunis  its  attention  to  the  i  irgan  in  w^hich 
it  resides.  .  .  .  The  central  portion  of  the  nervous  system  con- 
sists (1)  of  the  spinal  cord ;  (2)  of  the  titbm'  annulare  (the  pons 
Varolii),  the  jycdnndts  of  the  cereh^um  and  cercheltnm,  and  the 
ittiei'cula  (corpora)  quadnqcminu ;  these  together  constitute  a 
very  constricted  portion,  which  forms  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  other  parts  of  the  encephalon,  and  which  I  shall  accordingly 
name  the  node  or  nodes  of  the  eneephalon — le  nmid  de 
renc^yhah ;  (3)  of  the  cerebellum ;  (4)  of  the  ccrcbmm, — The 
cerebro-spinal  axis  is  surrounded  by  three  membranes  or  cover- 
ings called  meninges  (from  fxi^viyi.  a  membrane),  which  perform 
some  important  functions  in  regard  to  it"  (pp.  908,  909). 

"  The  cerebrum  or  hrain,  strictly  so  called,  is  that  portion  of 
the  eneephalon  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  except  the  inferior  occipital  fossae.  It  forms  as  it  were 
the  crown  or  summit  of  the  spinal  axis,  surmounting  it — ciTebrnni 
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^iiperitts — and  at  the  same  time — cerebrum  anterius^ymg  m 
front  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  the  origin  and  tennination  of  which 
it  has  heen  alternately  regarded.  By  the  pons  Varolii  and  the 
anterior  or  cerebral  peduncles  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
cerebellum  and  the  spinal  cord.  The  tentorium  ccrebelli  com- 
pletes the  cavity  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  and  separates  it  from 
the  cerebellum,  which  is  situated  below^  its  posterior  lobes.  The 
cranium,  the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater  fonn 
a  fourfold  investment  of  it. — The  great  size  of  the  cerebrum 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moat  characteristic  points  in  the 
structure  of  man :  in  several  animals,  as  the  canary-bird,  the 
sapajou,  the  dolphin,  the  entire  encephalon  is  relatively  as 
large,  and  even  larger ;  but  in  reference  to  the  si^e  of  the  brain 
properly  so  called,  ix.  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  even  the 
most  favoured  animals  are  much  inferior  to  man. — In  the  adult, 
the  weight  of  the  cerebrtmi,  detached  from  the  cerebellum  and 
the  pons  by  a  section  through  its  peduncles,  varies  from  two  to 
three  pounds,  I  beHcve  it  to  be  impossible  to  cunstmct  a  table 
of  the  comparative  size  and  weight  of  the  brain  and  of  the  body, 
,  .  .  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  tlie  relative  proportions 
between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  According  to  my  own 
observations,  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  is  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  eighth  part  of  that  of  the  cerebnun"  (pp.  968,  969). 

*'  The  form  oi"  tlie  cerebnim  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  the 
cranial  ca\atyp  which  is  as  it  were  moulded  on  it ;  it  is  therefore 
variable  like  that  of  the  cavity  itself,  which  during  early  infancy 
is  capable  ol'  assuming  all  sorts  of  shapes  from  the  application 
of  external  pressure. — ^If  the  entire  cranial  cavity,  excepting  the 
posterior  occipital  ftJ^s^,  be  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris,  an  exact 
representation  will  be  obtained  of  the  general  fonn  of  the  brain 
which  had  been  removed.  The  cerebrum,  therefore,  like  the 
cranium,  is  of  an  ovoid  figure,  having  its  large  end  turned  back- 
wards, and  its  small  one  forw^ards.  It  is  divided  on  its  under- 
suriace  into  lohs,  which  occupy  the  diflerent  compartments  in 
the   base    of  the   cranium.      The  entire  surface  is  marked  by 
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deep  tortuous  furrows,  called  anfraduositm,  which  occasion  an 
appearance  like  that  of  the  convolutinns  of  the  small  intestines, 
and  hence  the  term  convolutions  is  applied  to  the  eoiiiiences 
resembling  folds  by  which  the  anfractuosities  are  bounded. — A 
viediaii  vertical  fissure  ninning  from  before  backwards,  called 
the  longiiiulinal  fiss^avc,  divides  the  cerchnnn  into  two  exactly 
similar  lateral  halves,  which  arc  improperly  called  cerebral  hemi- 
^heres,  for  each  of  them  rt»scmbles  the  fourth  part  of  an  ovoid  ; 
they  would  be  more  correctly  dcsiguated  the  right  and  left  brain, 
as  was  done  by  Galen.  The  longitudinal  fissure  divides  the 
cerebnim  in  its  whole  depth,  both  in  front  ami  behind ;  but  in 
the  middle  it  is  interrupted  by  the  cor2ms  callomm.  There  art' 
two  brains,  as  there  are  two  spinal  cortls  and  two  cerebella " 
(pp,  969,  970), 

141*.  QUAIK.^ — ^*The  ceirbjvspinal  axis  is  contained  partly 
within  the  canty  of  the  cranium,  and  partly  within  the  vertebral 
canal;  it  is  divided  by  anatomists  into  the  brain  or  mc^phalon,  and 
the  enlarged  upper  mass  placed  within  the  cranium,  and  the  spinal 
cord  contained  within  the  vertebral  canal  It  is  symmetrical  in 
its  form  and  structure  throughout,  consisting  of  a  right  and  a 
left  half,  separated  to  a  certain  extent  by  longitudinal  fissures, 
and  presenting,  in  their  plane  of  union,  various  portions  of  white 
and  grey  nervous  substance  which  cross  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  form  the  comfaissurcjs  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. — 
Enclosed  within  the  skull  and  the  vertebral  canal,  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  is  protected  by  the  bony  walls  of  those  two  cavities ;  it 
is  also  surrounded  by  three  membranes,  which  afford  It  additional 
protection  and  support,  and  are  subservient  to  its  nutrition.  These 
envelopes  are  (1)  a  dense  fibrous  membrane  named  the  dura 
mater,  which  is  placed  most  superficially  ;  (2)  a  serous  mcmbmne 
called  the  arachnoid ;   and   (3)   a   highly   vascular   membrane 

*  ElcmenU  of  Anatomy,  8t1i  edition,  **dit<;d  by  William  Shar^iaj^  M.D,, 
liLbD.,  F.U.S.L.  atid  H,  Ementua  Professor  of  Aujitumy  and  Physiology  in 
Uaiversity  College  LonJou  ;  J  Urn  ThoiiisoVt  M,D.,  LL,D,,  FJL8.L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Aiiatoiny  in  the  University  of  Gliiagow  ;  «nd  Edward  Albtri  »ScMj\r^ 
Assiatunt  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College,  Loodoe.  Eighth  edition. 
Two  vols,     London,  1876. 
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named  the  pia  inater,  which  is  next  to  and  closely  invests  the 
surface  of  the  brain  and  cord  "  (ii.  p.  489). 

*'The  enerphidon  admits  of  being  conveniently  divided  into 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cerebellum  with  the  pons  Varolii,  and 
the  cerebrum.  The  inedidla  oblongata  is  the  part  continuous 
with  the  spinal  cord :  it  rests  on  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone,  and  on  its  superior  or  dorsal  surface  present.^  a  groove 
continuous  wdth  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  conl  The  cere- 
bellum occupies  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  cranium.  By  the 
mesial  part  of  its  anterior  and  inferior  surface  it  forms  the  roof 
of  a  space,  the  floor  of  which  is  the  grooved  posterior  surface  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  which  is  named  the  fourtli  ventricle 
of  the  brain.  On  each  side  of  this  the  cerebellum  is  connected 
with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebrum,  and  also  receives  the 
fibres  of  the  pons  ViwoNi,  w' hieh  is  a  commissure,  uniting  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebelhuu,  and  passing  beneath  and  betiveen 
the  fibres  which  extend  npw^ards  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  ccrthrum  includes  all  the  remaining  and  much  the  largest 
part  of  the  encephalon.  It  is  united  with  the  parts  below  by  a 
comparatively  narrow  and  constricted  portion  or  idkmm,  part  of 
which,  forming  the  crura  cerebri,  descends  into  the  pons  Varolii, 
and  through  it  is  continued  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  whilst 
anothur  part  joins  the  cerebellum.  Situated  on  the  fibres  which 
extend  up  from  the  constricted  part  are  a  series  of  eminences, 
named  from  behind  forwards,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  ofitic 
thalami,  and  corpora  striata ;  and  s})ringiog  from  the  front  and 
outer  side  of  the  corpora  striata  are  the  large  convoluted  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  wdiich  expand  from  this  place  in  all  directions, 
concealing  the  eminences  named;  and  occupying  the  vault  of 
the  cranium,  the  anterior  and  middle  cranial  fossie,  and  the 
superior  fossoe  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  united  together  by  a  principal  commissure  and  smaller  com- 
missures ;  by  means  of  which  there  is  erclosed  a  cavity,  which 
is  subdivided  into  various  ventricles,  viz.  th<'  two  lateral,  the 
third,  and  the  fifth  "  (ii.  pp.  502,  o(K3). 

"  The  arebnivij  or  brain  proper^  constitutes  the  highest  and 
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much  the  lai^cst  portion  of  the  encephalon.  It  coneiBti  of  the 
Ibllowng  parts,  viz.  the  peduncular  masses  of  the  crura  cerebri 
and  processus  a  cerebeUo  ad  cerebrum ;  the  series  of  eniinencea 
or  cerebral  centres  or  ganglia  concealed  from  view,  named 
corpora  quadrigemina,  optic  thai  ami,  and  corfiora  striata;  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  which  are  by  far  the  most  bulky  part  of  the 
cerebrum ;  various  cnmmissnral  structure's,  incloding  the  corpus 
callosum  and  fornix ;  and  lastly,  some  smaller  structures,  viz.  the 
pineal  and  the  pituitary  bodies,  and  the  olfactory  bulbs. ^The 
certh'ol  hemispheres  together  form  an  ovoid  mass,  flattened  on  its 
under  side,  and  placed  in  the  eraiuum  with  its  smaller  end  for- 
wards, its  greatest  width  being  opposite  to  the  parietal  emi- 
nences. They  are  separated  in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent 
by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure.  Each  cerebral  hemisphere  has 
an  outer  convex  surface,  in  contact  with  the  vault  of  the  cranium; 
an  inner  or  median,  flat  surface,  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure  ;  and  an  irregular  under  suriace,  in  which  is  a 
deep  cleft,  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  In  front  of  this  cleft  the  under 
surface  rest^  in  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
behind  it  in  the  middle  fossa,  and  farther  back  still,  on  the  ten- 
torium cerebelli. — The  (prat  ionf/itudmat  Jiss^ire  seeu  upon  the 
surface  of  the  brain  extends  from  before  backwards  throughout 
its  whole  length  in  the  median  plajie,  and  thus  separates  the 
cerebrum,  as  already  stated,  into  a  right  and  left  hemisphere. 
On  opening  this  fissure  it  is  seen,  both  before  and  behind,  to 
pass  quite  through  to  the  base  of  the  cerebrum ;  but  in  the 
middle  it  is  interrupted  by  a  large  transverse  mass  of  white 
substance,  named  the  corjm'S  calhsiim,  which  connects  the  two 
hemispheres  together  While  the  brain  is  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion, this  fissure  is  occupied  by  a  vertical  process  of  the  dura 
mater — the  falx  cerebri — which  dips  down  between  the  two 
hemispheres,  not  quite  reaching  the  corpus  callosum. — The  sur- 
face of  the  hemispheres  is  composed  of  grey  matter,  and  is 
moulded  into  numerous  smooth  and  tortuous  eminences,  named 
convolutions  or  mfri,  w^hich  are  marked  ofiF  from  each  other  by 
deep  furrows,  called  mdci,  or  (mfraci'uos%ik8.^-lL\w  lobes  of  the 
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ccrebmin  are  five  in  number,  termed  respectively,  frontal, 
parietal,  occipital,  temporO'SpJwnoidal,  and  cefUrfd.  The  three 
former  are  hi  contact  with  the  hones  after  which  they  are  named, 
though  their  Umits  do  not  correspond  to  those  of  the  hiones;  the 
fourth  occupies  the  middle  or  temporo-sphenoidal  fossa  in  tlie 
base  of  the  skull,  while  the  central  lobe,  or  island  of  Reil,  lies 
within  the  fossa  of  Sylvius.  The  ^ii%^i5ions  between  these  lobes 
are  marked  by  certain  conspicuous  fissures  and  by  artificial  lines 
connecting  these  fissures.  .  .  .  Formerly  it  was  customary  to 
divide  each  hemisphere  into  three  lobes :  an  anterior,  in  front  of 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  a  middle,  behind  that  fissure  and  resting 
in  the  tempore -sphenoidal  fossa;  and  a  posterior  lobe  behind  it, 
resting  on  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  The  division  into  five  lobes, 
now  generally  adopted,  was  first  made  by  Gratiolet — ^Thc  Con- 
vohitians  are  covered  closely  throughout  by  the  vascular  invest- 
ing membrane,  the  pia  mater,  which  sends  processes  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sulci  between  them,  while  the  serous  cover- 
ing, the  arachnoid  membrane,  passes  from  one  convolution  to 
another,  over  their  summits,  and  without  dipping  between  them. 
In  general  the  depth  of  a  convolution  exceeds  its  thickness  ;  and 
its  thickness,  near  the  summit,  is  somewhat  greater  than  through 
its  base»  Since  the  external  grey  or  cortical  substance  is  con- 
tinuous over  the  whole  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  being 
found  alike  within  the  sulci  and  upon  the  gyri,  a  far  greater 
extent  of  grey  matter  is  thus  exposed  to  the  vascular  surface  ol' 
the  pia  mater  w^th  a  given  size  of  the  brain,  than  could  have  been 
the  case  had  the  hemispheres  been  plain  and  destitute  of  con- 
volutions.— ^The  Jmures  between  the  convolutions  are  generally 
from  lialf  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth,  but  vary  in  this  respect 
both  in  different  brains,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  brain. 
In  all  brains  certain  primarj'  fissures  can  be  recognised,  on  which 
the  division  into  lobes  has  been  founded*'  (ii.  p.  o2;iX] 
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B.   The  AforioN  of  the  Brain? 

15.  Th,  Baetoolin.'^ — "The  motion  of  the  brain  consists 
of  a  systole  aud  a  diastole,  and  it  is  continuous,  as  may  be  seen 
from  wounds  in  the  head,  from  recently  bom  infants,  and  from 
vehement  headaches ;  wo  have  also,  not  im frequently,  seen  this 
motion  in  wounded  persons.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that 
some  of  the  learned  feel  inclined  to  deny  this  motion.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  true  cause  of 
the  motion.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  dura  and  pia  mater; 
others  to  the  arteries  j  and  still  others  to  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  It  is,  however,  not  well  ascribed  to  the  meninges,  or  to 
the  dura  aud  pia  mater  alone ;  for  on  the  removal  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  cranium,  and  even  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater, 
the  motion  oi  the  cet'cbnim  was,  nevertlieless,  observed  in  a 
living  sheep  by  Riolaous.  Those  who  ascribe  the  motion  of  the 
brain  to  the  arteries  are  better  advised  ;  for  this  motion  coincides 
in  its  periods  with  the  motion  of  the  arteries,  as  maybe  observed 
in  the  heads  of  infants  and  in  cases  of  fractures  of  the  skull 
Nay,  Valaeus  even  noticed  that  in  the  cases  of  such  as  suffered 
from  wounds  in  the  head  down  into  the  substance  of  the  bniiu, 
certain  conspicuous  arteries  did  not  move  the  brain ;  and  that 
on  the  return  of  the  strength,  the  motiuu  of  the  brain  evidently 
returned  of  its  own  accord.  Goiter  again  noticed  in  lambs, 
kids,  and  living  dogs,  not  a  motion  of  the  brain  itself,  but  of  the 
arteries     Olhasius  agrees  to  this,  because  the  motion  principally 

^  The  experience  wbich  b  eoUected  utirler  thu  head  of  *'  Motion  of  tht:  Brain,'* 
as  loentioimd  ahove,  ia  suppluHi  from  chapter  i.  of  Cudex  55.  Of  this  Codex* 
however,  several  lenvca  are  missing,  und  it  begins  on  iwge,  or  rather  leaf  vi, 
with  the  latter  |>art  of  n  qiiotfition  ftoni  one  of  the  older  nnatomista  on  the  subject 
nf  th«3  motion  of  the  biain.  Aft^r  a  careful  examination  it  was  found  that  this 
quotation  is  from  a  paper  of  H.  Kidlpy  read  before  the  Royal  Philosopbicnl 
Society  on  September  20,  1703.  (See  *'Tran8actionB,"  etc.,  vol  23,  pp.  1480-1 484. ) 
We  therefore  tninskte  Irom  this  pai^r  what  bears  on  the  present  subject,  Aft«r 
leaf  viii,  an  ejttrai:t  from  Bartholin  ia  bound  up  in  the  original  Codex,  mnrked 
**  page  v/*  from  ivhich  it  follows  that  the  author  intendcil  the  quotation  from 
BnrthoUn  to  precede  thrit  from  Ridley,  We  accordingly  begin  tht'  anatomical 
quotations  with  that  from  BartholiD.— Kditok. 

'  AncUo^tc,  etc.*  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii. 
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displays  itself  around  the  sinuses  of  the  dum  mater,  where  there 
are  a  number  of  arteries.  It  does  not  therefore  seem  that  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  substance  of  the  brain; 
besides,  this  substQUco  is  soft  and  flaccid,  and  quite  unfit 
fur  motion,  A  peculiar  motion^  however,  is  remarked  when 
the  moon  is  full,  from  the  turgidity  of  the  humour.  .  .  ,  I  am 
not  able  to  see  a  sufficiently  urgent  indication  that  the  motion 
of  the  brain  corresponds  to  thr  motion  of  the  lungs"  (p.  459). 

16.  Ridley.^ — ''  On  meeting  a  short  time  ago  in  a  tract  on  the 
motory  fibre  by  Professor  George  Baglivi  of  Rome,  with  a  new 
theory  on  the  reciprocal  motion  of  the  dum  mater  exhibited  to 
the  eye  in  wounds  of  the  bruin,  or  in  the  vivisection  of  animals ; 
which  theory  differed  altogether  from  that  which  some  time  ago 
I  set  forth  in  my  '  Anatomy  of  the  Brain/  chapter  vl,  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty,  fur  the  saJce  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
acquiesced  in  my  theory,  to  submit  the  same  to  a  renewed 
examination — so  that  I  might  either  extricate  them  from  an 
error  into  which  they  might  have  fallen  through  my  fault,  or 
else  guard  them  against  the  errors  of  others, 

*'  The  idea  of  Baglivi,  which  is  besides  stated  in  several  other 
passages  in  Iiis  work,  is  set  forth  on  p.  20  thus:  *  This  boy 
having  been  seen,  we  at  once  began  to  suspect  that  the  dura 
mater  accomplishes  these  strong  and  orderly  pulsations  not  by 
arteries  which  are  disseminated  through  it,  but  chiefly  by 
virtue  of  its  own  texture,  which  emulates  w^ith  the  structure  of 
the  heart;'  on  this  account  also  he  styled  the  dura  mater  the 
*  heart  of  the  cerebmm/  Afterwards  on  p,  29  he  says  as 
follows :  *  Wherefore  the  cause  of  the  pulsation  of  the  dura 
mater  lies  within  its  own  mass,  and  in  its  own  substance,  and 
must  not  be  looked  for  without.* 

"  What  1  put  forth  on  this  subject  in  my  work  which  was 
printed  in  the  English  language,  and  on  what  authorities  I 
there   based   myselt^   and  by    what   experiments   I   supported 

*  Swfdeiiborg  qiioUd  tliis  pop**!^  fioni  Maugtt'ii  **Theatriim  AuntoTuicuni/' 
vol.  ii.  pp.  290,  291.  As  MiingLt,  however,  cited  Hiiiiply  the  substance  aJid  not 
tlie  eXAct  Idugimge  of  Kitlley's*  exffenment,  wp  translate  it  imTiieilintely  from  tljc 
'^TronBactiousof  tli(]  Koyal  Acudemy/' — Editor, 
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myself,  appears  from  the  following  extract :  *  To  these  sinuses 
most  of  the  ancients,  and  also  some  of  the  moderns,  especially 
Willis  and  Vieussens,  have  ascribed  pulsation,  after  the  manner  of 
arteries,  by  reason  of  some  arteries  from  the  dnra  mater  termin- 
ating in  them ;  of  the  truth  whereof  being  somewhat  doubtful, 
I  resolved  to  make  use  of  such  an  expc*riment  as  might  remove 
all  future  scruples,  and  most  satisfactorily  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy.  The  experiment  was  as  follows:  I  took  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  skull  of  a  dog  alive,  by  which  means  the  dura  mater 
with  its  third  longitudinal  sinus  lay  bare  to  the  sight  and  touch, 
to  neither  of  which  senses,  at  first,  either  any  beating  of  the 
membrane  in  general,  or  of  the  sinus,  was  the  least  discernible. 
After  some  pause,  by  chance  the  sinus  itself,  which  I  designed 
to  have  opened  with  a  lancet,  being  touched  with  a  cauterizing- 
iron  (which  in  making  the  experiment  there  was  occasion  to 
make  use  of),  pcnired  out  the  blood  very  'vdolently,  and  at  first 
without  any  very  remarkable  pulsation,  but  after  some  time 
disceniiblc  enough,  both  as  to  the  bloocl  and  membrane  too.  I 
cut  this  sinus  through  almost  the  length  of  it  to  see  whether 
any  arteries  (whereof  many,  according  to  Vieussens,  w^hich  was 
also  long  afore  aflSrmed,  and  that  upon  experience  too,  by  the 
learned  Wepfer,  did  terminate  in  it,  and  so  occasinn  its  beating) 
would  discover  themselves  by  throwing  out  their  salient  blood ; 
but  no  such  sign  appeared.  After  all  which  it  is  manifest  the 
sinuses  themselves  have  no  pulsation,  other  than  what  is  com- 
mimicated  to  them  from  the  subjacent  brain,  which,  contrar)'  to 
what  Bourdon  affinns,  has  an  evident  pulsation  through  the 
multitude  of  arteries  dispersed  through  it  so  forcible  as  to  create 
a  sensible  systole  and  diastole  in  its  outward  coverings;  as  was 
formerly  stated  by  Fallopius  and  others/ 

"  In  order  that  1  might  either  more  thoroughly  embrace  my 
theory  or  abandon  it  (for  I  reverence  only  the  naked  truth),  I 
was  willing  to  make  the  following  experiment  in  order  by  the 
same  to  scrutinize  the  subject  still  more. 

''  The  upper  part  of  the  skull  of  a  dog  having  been  perforated, 
1  laid  bare  the  dura  mater,  not  without  some  loss  of  blood. 
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The  hemorrhage  having  been  stanched  by  the  application  of 
some  lint  J  and  the  blood  having  been  washed  off.  the  systaltic 
motion  of  tkat  membrane  and  of  its  longitudinal  sinus,  which 
ran  along  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  was  made  apparent,  wliich 
motion  was  like  that  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  only  quicker 
than  usual,  and  exactly  corresponding  to  it  in  point  of  time. 

"  This  pulsation  w^as  observed  by  those  that  stood  near  me 
for  nearly  a  qiiaiter  of  an  hour.     After  this  time  had  elapsed, 

tried  to  seize  the  membrane  with  a  little  hook,  so  that  being 
suspended  by  the  same,  and  divided  with  a  knife,  we  might 
explore  the  motion  of  the  brain  underneath.  This  perforation 
having  been  accomplished,  w  hich  seemed  to  cause  the  dog  acute 
pain,  but  did  not  produce  any  convulsion,  a  hemorrhage  ensued 
which  was,  however,  quickly  stanched  as  before.  After  the 
blood  had  been  washed  off,  especially  from  the  little  opening 
made  by  the  hook,  the  systaltic  motion  of  the  brain  appeared, 
expelling  the  small  quantity  of  the  blood  which  was  still  con- 
tained in  it.  After  cautiously  introducing  into  the  aperture  of  the 
wounded  morabrane  one  blade  of  a  bhmt  pair  of  scissors,  I  slit  it 
across,  in  the  part  which  was  furthest  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  longitudinal  sinus  passed  After  this  incision  had 
been  made  the  cerebrum  covered  with  the  pia  mater  protruded 
through  this  aperture,  its  motion  still  continuing  strong  to  the 
touch,  yea,  the  membrane  itself,  on  account  of  the  recuperating 
power  of  its  fibres  being  diminished  by  reason  of  the  wound 
received,  seemed  to  the  eye  to  vibrate  obscurely.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  the  dog  appeared  to  be  brisk,  but  its  whole  body 
seemed  nevertheless  shaken  by  slight  tremors  acconipanierl  with 
some  feeling  of  horror.     After  the  dog  had  thus  been  treated  for 

veral  hours,  and  had  lost  nuich  blood,  so  that  almost  all 
pulsating  force  which  may  have  been  supposed  to  exist  in  this 
membrane,  or  to  have  been  derived  to  it  from  other  sources,  had 
ceasefl ,  I  smeared  it  gently  over  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  so 
that  it  assumed  a  black  colour,  and  that  none,  or  at  least  only  a 
very  slight  and  obscure  vibration  could  be  observed  in  it  \  but 
on  applying  the  finger  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  could   be 
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distinctly  felt.  Afterwards  I  introduced  the  point  of  a  knifu 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch, 
when  the  dog,  who  had  remained  up  to  that  time  still  brisk, 
became  \iolently  agitated,  it  tossed  the  Ixxly  irightfully  about, 
and  the  feet  both  in  the  front  and  rear  became  seized  with 
spa^sma.  When  the  blade  was  introduced  still  more  deeply 
the  animal  gave  signs  of  the  most  acute  pain ;  but  when  the 
knife  was  passed  through  to  the  opposite  aide  of  the  skull, 
horrible  spasms  were  the  result,  and  during  all  this  time  the 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  brain  took  place  with  the  greatest 
impetus — which  was  observed  by  myself  and  some  of  the  by* 
standers." 

[The  author  sums  up  Ridley's  first  experiment  in  his 
"  Anatomy  of  the  Bmin  *'  as  follows  :]  "  The  dog's  cranium  was 
laid  open  in  order  that  the  dura  mater  and  the  longitudinal 
sinus  might  be  exhibited  to  the  sight,  when  no  pulsation  was 
observed  an^n^^here.  iVfter  the  sinus  had  been  touched  with  a 
cauterizing-iron,  there  was  a  violent  discharge  of  blood,  at  first 
without  any  notable  pulsation ;  but  this  by  degrees  became 
quite  conspicuous,  both  in  the  blood  and  in  the  membrane.  It 
hence  follows  that  the  sinuses  themselves  have  no  pulsation, 
except  what  is  coinmumcatcd  to  them  by  the  subjacent  cere- 
brum ;  as  loug  as  the  vessels  were  filled  with  blood  there  was 
no  visible  pulsation,  but  when  they  were  depleted  the  pulsation 
became  visible  both  in  the  sinus  and  in  the  membrane/' 

17.  ViEUssENS.^ — '*  We  assert  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain, 
especially  when  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  has  a  natural  motion  of  intumescence  and  detumescence, 
and  we  prove  it  by  the  single  fact,  that  on  opening  the  head  of 
a  dog,  or  of  any  other  animal,  traces  of  the  seveml  external  con- 
volutions of  the  brain  are  found  accurately  and  deeply  engraven 
upon  the  bones  of  the  skull  Such  traces  of  the  exterior  figure 
of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  could  never  Ije  imprinted  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  if  the  brain  were  entirely  destitute 
of  motion ;  for  no  one,  we  presume,  will  affirm  that  the  dura 
^  Muroffraphiu,  etc,,  cup.  vl 
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mater,  as  it  lies  between  the  skull  and  the  brain,  is  capabk  of 
producing  depressions  in  the  skuir'  (p,  41).  Vieuasens,  however, 
deduces  the  motion  of  the  brain  from  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteries. 

18.  Where  the  crista  frontalis  and  the  crista  galli  descend 
into  the  lower  or  more  level  parts,  they  receive  the  front  parts 
of  the  frontal  bono,  which  with  their  surface  turned  towards  the 
concavities  of  the  cerebrum  and  its  lobes,  are  so  moulded  and 
furnished  with  depressions  as  to  receive  and  store  away  fitly  in 
themselves  the  gibbous  protuberances  of  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum.  These  depressions  are  visible  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  forehead,  where  they  frequently  protrude  in  the 
shape  of  two  promontories  between  the  middle  portion  of  the 
forehead  and  the  temples.  In  these  depressions  or  cavities,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  surrounding  parts,  appear  little  grooves  for  the 
arteries  of  the  dura  mater,  as  well  as  other  impressions  more 
vague  and  meandering,  all  of  which  fit  into  similar  vessels  in 
the  cerebrum.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  large  bones  on  the 
side,  where  in  addition  to  little  grooves  for  the  longitudinal 
sinus  and  the  two  lateral  ones,  the  effigies  of  smaller  vessels  also 
are  imprinted  more  deeply  for  the  use  of  the  arteries  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  sometimes  adhere  to  them,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  little  trees  and  branches.  Here  also  there  are 
some  vague  and  scattered  impressions  of  grooves,  which  are 
more  marked  towards  the  temporal  bones,  but  which  are  more 
evanescent  as  they  approach  the  suture ;  for  they  seem  to  be 
obliterated  in  proportion  as  they  ascend  to  the  crown.  They 
are  more  marked  where  there  is  less  open  space  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  cerebrum,  or  where  the  cerebrum  is  able 
constantly  to  superadd  of  its  own  force  to  the  dura  mater,  and 
thus  impinge  the  arteries  of  this  membrane  (which  are  in  them- 
selves capable  of  being  elevated)  against  the  walls  of  the  cra- 
nium from  tender  youth  or  infancy.  Most  marked  impressions 
of  this  kind  of  grooves  in  the  cranium  are  exhibited  in  the 
anatomical  illustrations  of  Bidloo  and  Cowper,  *'  That  person/' 
says  Cowper,  "the  impressions  of  whose   cranium  are  here 
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delineated,  died  of  apoplexy,  and  with  him  the  cranium  protruded 
like  a  horn/* 

19.  WErFEli.^ — *'  I  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  the  brain  is 
moved  by  arteries — ^although  it  is  provided  with  many,  and 
most  important  ones  lie  under  its  base^ — in  view  of  the  inadc- 
qnacy  of  the  arterial  pulse  to  elevate  so  large  a  masa  as  that  of 
the  brain  in  man  "  (p.  44). 

20.  Bagliyi/- — '*  Although  man's  life  is  dependent  upon  the 
incessant,  regular,  and  equipoised  motion  of  solids  and  fluids, 
nevertheless,  lest  this  should  be  subverted,  man  is  furnished  with 
two  principles  or  beginnings  of  niotion,  namely,  the  heart  and 
the  two  membranes  of  the  brain,  which  on  account  of  their 
superior  structure,  by  virtue  of  their  nerves,  membranes,  and 
other  parts »  make  of  the  brain  the  image  i^f  a  second  heart.  ,  .  . 
Let  us  examine  the  dura  mater,  upon  whose  motion — we  scarcely 
dare  to  maintain  it — depends  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  to 
which  it  is  altogether  subordinated.  On  the  ground  of  the  many 
experiments  which  Pachioni  instituted  in  respect  to  the  cerebrum 
and  the  dura  mater,  he  often  asserted  that  the  dura  mater  is  not 
a  simple  membranous  texture,  but  is  composed  of  three  diverse 
orders  of  fibres,  of  which  one  is  stretched  out  with  great  skill 
over  the  other,  and  which  mutually  intersect  one  another;  and 
of  these  orders  or  series  one  is  noticed  on  its  convex,  and  the  two 
other  on  its  concave  side  '*  (p.  272).  **  After  thus  considering  in 
the  dura  mater  in  particular  this  structure  of  fibres  and  nmscles, 
which  seems  to  be  formed  entirely  for  the  puq>ose  of  contracting 
and  expanding,  like  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  after  considering 
also  its  sinuses,  cavities,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  embinces 
and  presses  upon  the  brain,  it  follows  that  it  can  be  justly  called 
the  heart  of  the  brain,  composed  of  membranous  filaments; 
which  filaments,  when  they  curl  up  and  contnict,  squeeze  and 
compress  the  whole  of  that  with  which  they  come  into  contact. 


*  Wepfer  (J.  J,)i  Ok*ervationes  Anat&miccR  ex  cadaveribus  eorum,  quos  sustulil 
apopitxia"  Amsterdnni,  1081. 

2  Giorgio  BttgHvJ,  Dc  Fibra  Motrice  et  Morhoaa,  m  his  Opera  Qmnia^  Lug- 
iluiu^  1?33|  lib.  i.  cap.  r. 
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For  this  reason  also  we  rather  call  it  the  heart  than  with  Mayow 
the  diaphragm  of  the  brain.  But  what  indines  us  to  call  it  the 
heart  of  the  brain,  in  addition  to  the  considerations  based  on  its 
structure,  is  also  the  continnal  and  strong  systaltic  and  diastaltic 
motion  which  prevails  in  it  more  than  in  other  parts,  and  which 
can  be  descried  most  palpably  even  by  the  naked  eye.  But  if 
any  one  desires  to  have  additional  confimiation  on  the  subject, 
let  him  inspect  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  in  a  new-born 
child  and  ponder  over  it ;  for  while  his  bones  are  still  very  soft, 
on  applying  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  them,  he  will  observe  there  a 
strong  and  regular  systaltic  and  diastaltic  motion  which  is  caused 
by  the  dura  mater  undcnieath.  With  much  surprise  we  noticed 
this  motion  some  years  ago  in  a  boy  recently  bom  with  a  hydro- 
cephalus ;  and  on  seeing  this  boy  we  immediately  began  to  sus- 
pect that  the  dura  mater  caused  this  strong  and  orderly  motion 
not  by  the  arteries  which  are  scattered  over  it,  but  by  virtue  of 
its  peculiar  texture  which  emulates  that  of  the  heart,  .  ,  ,  If  any 
one,  however,  desires  to  perceive  the  systaltic  and  diastaltic 
motion  of  the  dura  mater,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  still 
more  clearly,  let  him  observe,  if  he  please,  wounds  in  the  head 
accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  Bkull,  and  penetrating  to  the 
cerebrum ;  such  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  in  many  hospitals 
in  Italy,  and  he  will  see  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  dura  mater 
which  is  laid  bare  by  the  w^ound,  pulsates  equally  and  forcibly ; 
and  not  only  in  those  little  branches  and  furrows  that  are  hol- 
lowed out  by  the  little  arteries  distributed  through  it — which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  motion  of  the  dura  mater  was  due 
to  these  little  arteries.  And  if  convulsive  motions  supervene 
from  the  wound,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  strong  and  manifest 
pulsation  in  this  case  is  manifested  throughout  the  whole  dura 
mater;  which  pulsation  occurs  at  stated  intervals  and  spaces, 
so  that  in  reality  you  seem  to  see  a  pulsating  heart.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  witnessed  by  myself  as  well  as  by  others.  But 
in  order  that  I  might  observe  these  regular  motions  of  the  dura 
mater  still  more  manifestly,  I  made  many  experiments  on 
recently-born  lambs,  removing  their  skulls  with  a  very  fine  knife  ; 
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when  I  not  only  beheld  in  the  dura  mater  a  regular  and  con- 
tinuous series  of  pulsations,  but  by  pricking  it  in  various  ways 
by  very  thin  needles,  and  by  introducing  into  it  corrosive  liquids. 
I  also  obtained  thence  most  useful  obser\^ations.  If  the  dura 
mater  was  pricked  on  the  right  side,  convulsive  motions  were 
caused  in  almost  all  the  parts,  and  theae  were  most  violent 
especially  in  that  part  which  was  pricked.  The  same  happened 
if  it  was  pricked  on  the  left  side.  Generally,  however^  after  the 
tension  of  the  meninx  became  weakened  by  pricking,  there 
arose  an  indescribable  confusion  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  both  in  those  which  were  subservient  to  sensation  and  in 
those  which  contributed  to  motion;  fii-st,  however,  this  took 
place  in  the  head,  and  at^terwards  in  the  remaining  partes  **  (pp, 
272-275).  "  On  applying  the  right  hand  to  the  heart  of  such 
persons  85  were  wounded  in  the  head,  and  where  the  dura  mater 
lay  exposed,  I  noticed  that  the  pulsation  of  this  membrane  in 
the  cerebrum  kept  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  heart  which 
was  beating  against  the  hand ;  nor  could  the  least  difference  in 
the  time  of  these  pulsations  be  discovereti  .  .  ,  If  any  one  ex- 
amines the  motion  of  the  dura  mater  in  living  animals,  he  will 
notice  that  while  it  undergoes  its  systaltic  and  diastaltic  motion,  it 
is  in  a  state  of  commotion  as  to  its  whole  body,  and  the  motion  is  not 
continued  from  part  to  part.  ,  ,  ,  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  this 
pulsation  depends  upon  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  membrane, 
and  upon  a  wonderful  elasticity  which  lies  hidden  in  its  fibres, 
and  also  upon  the  peculiar  equilibrium  of  the  fluids  circulating 
through  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  above  said  elastic  fibrillar "  (p.  280). 
21.  PAt'CHTONi.*— "  When  the  arterial  blood,  the  air  of  the 
blood,  and  the  pure  air  reach  the  brain  and  its  cavities,  the  air 
which  carries  with  it  particles  of  a  dissolving  monstmura  and 
also  elastic  particles,  will  actuate  not  only  the  tluid  portion  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  lymph  within  the  veotricles  of  the  brain  and 

^  Antnnii  Pacchwni  Opcra^  edit  qiiarta,  Rome,  1711.  Swedonborg  a«6ms  to 
haye  liad  access  only  to  a  portion  of  the  writings  of  this  scholar,  namely,  to  his 
Epistohs  PhysicO'Jjuitomica;  which  were  reprinted  hy  Manget  in  hia  **Theatrnin 
AnatomicniH.'*  Tho  references  are  made  to  the  edition  of  his  works  published 
in  Rome  in  174L — Editor. 
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of  the  spinal  marrow,  by  [further]  dissolving  and  fermenting 
them,  but  will  also  distend  and  inflate  the  particles  of  the 
ventricles  and  of  other  cavities  to  an  immense  extent ;  so  as 
necessarily  to  cause  the  body  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  to 
fill  a  greater  space,  and  in  a  manner  to  be  thrust  outwards.  .  ,  . 
Wherefore  from  this  effort  and  its  intermission  results  a  motion 
which  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  systole  and  diastole,  and  which 
corresponds  as  a  whole  to  the  systaltic  and  diastaltic  motion  of 
the  arteries  of  the  brain.  This  is  in  fact  the  true  and  genuine 
systaltic  and  diastaltic  motion  of  the  brain  which  has  been  so 
much  talked  about  by  the  anatomists.  ,  .  .  Wlierefore  it  is  not 
at  all  wonderful  that  Pliny  should  have  related  of  a  certain 
Zoroaster  that  he  laughed  on  the  day  on  which  he  w*as  bom, 
and  that  his  brain  palpitated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repel  a 
hand  which  was  laid  against  it"  (pp,  91,  92).  '*The  motion  of 
the  dura  mater  is  not  simply  pulsatile,  as  Mayow  and  others 
have  thought,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  kind  of  pulsation 
of  the  dura  mater  by  autopsy  ;  since  they  declare  that  after  the 
cranium  had  been  perforated,  a  part  of  the  brain  became  visible, 
which  appeared  to  surge  in  a  swelling,  and  then  again  to  subside, 
and  which  motion  of  the  brain  seemed  to  be  very  much  like 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart  From  this  it  is  quite  evident  that 
this  pulsatile  motion  is  not  the  genuine  motion  of  the  dura 
mater,  but  is  o^ving  rather  to  the  brain  and  to  the  arteries  of 
the  pia  and  dura  mater ;  which  motion  also  impresses  marks  on 
the  tender  cranium,  which  after  it  has  been  hardened  can  no 
more  be  eSaced  from  it"  (pp.  152,  153). 

22.  Fantonj.^ — **  Nothing  in  the  brain  is  more  conspicuous 
than  its  alternate  swelling  and  subsidence,  or  dilatation  and 
contraction  i  these  motions  are  visible  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
head,  and  in  the  vivisection  of  brutes.  .  ,  .  We  find  it  recorded 
of  Zoroaster,  the  celebrated  King  of  the  Bactrians,  that  on  the 


*  JoaGDes  FttntcniQB,  Episiola  ad  Pa^kiomtm  in  Pacchimii  Opetibua  ;  it  ia  also 
contained  in  im  edition  of  Fatitoni*8  works  publisbed  in  Geneva  in  1738,  under 
the  title,  Joanuea  Fantoiius,  Opuseala  mcdica  tt  pkt/siologua.  The  refercncea 
are  made  to  Ms  ktter  aa  printed  in  the  works  of  Faccliioni.^ — Ejjitob. 
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very  day  that  he  was  bom  his  brain  palpitated  to  such  a  degree 
aa  to  repel  a  hand  when  placed  upon  it.  .  .  .  To  state  a  general 
opinion,  not  a  particle  of  the  brain  is  destitute  of  this  motion, 
all  the  glands  and  all  the  little  tubes  enjoy  an  alternate  and 
regular  compression.  ...  It  is  well  known  that  in  liring 
animals,  when  the  brain  is  wounded,  and  the  finger  thrust  well 
into  it,  a  verj'  strong  diastole  and  systole  of  its  substance  is 
perceived.  .  .  .  The  mass  of  the  brain  is  large ;  the  force  of  com- 
pression operates  in  its  whole  circumference ;  and  not  only  in 
the  circumference,  but  also  in  its  inmost  substance,  and  in  its 
core,  ...  In  proportion  as  a  part  of  the  brain  is  higher,  and 
more  distant  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  emissary 
ducts  of  the  nerves,  it  seems  to  require  a  greater  force  of  com- 
pression, and  there  also  the  enei^  of  the  motions  is  greater. .  .  . 
The  dura  mater  imdergoes  the  same  changes,  which  are  caused 
partly  by  the  brain  and  partly  by  its  own  arteries ;  wherefore  I 
conjectured  that  the  return  of  the  membrane  into  its  original 
state  contributed  to  the  compression  of  the  brain :  yet  this  can- 
not contribute  anything  at  all  towards  this  purpose ;  since  the 
brain  subsides  sufficiently  by  its  own  weight  and  efibrt ;  and  since 
by  subsiding  equally  in  every  part,  and  thus  by  contracting 
itself  as  it  were,  it  exercises  a  pressure  upon  itself.  Besides, 
the  mass  of  the  brain  is  not  encompassed  by  a  membrane  in  a 
state  of  tension,  but  by  one  which  is  very  loose  *'  (pp.  171.  172). 
23.  Bellini  treats  oecamonally  in  his  Opuscida^  on  the  systaltic 
motion  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  natural  power  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row of  contracting  itself;  and  on  approaching  his  subject  more 
intimately,  he  says  that  this  is  due  to  the  structure  of  the  pia 
mater,  and  the  dissemination  of  arteries  throughout  the  whole 
depth  of  the  brain,  which  causes  every  part  of  the  brain  to  be 
situated  between  two  arteries,  by  which  it  is  alternately  com- 
pressed and  freed  from  pressure.  And  each  time  when  it  is 
released  from  pressure,  it  is  filled  by  a  liquid  secreted  by  the 
arteries ;  and  this  release  from  pressure  takes  place  when  the 

^  B«lllui  (L.),  Qpttseula  aliqiwi  ad  A,  Pitfamium,  d€  moiu  cordis  in  et  t^tra 
uUrum,  QVQt  ovi  tjere  H  respiraHone,  etc.,  Leydeo,  1714. 
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arteries  are  constricted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  every  part 
of  the  brain  is  compressed,  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  arteries,  and 
which  is  derived  to  every  particular  part,  is  further  propelled 
through  the  cerebrum  and  the  nerv^es ;  and  this  takes  place  at  the 
time  when  the  arteries  are  dilated.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  whole  mass  of  the  brain  is  moved,  and  indeed  by  a  motion 
of  expansion  and  constriction,  and  in  an  inverse  order  to  that 
motion  by  which  the  arteries  are  dilated  and  constricted.  For 
when  these  are  dilated,  the  brain  which  is  contained  within 
them  is  constricted,  and  the  liquid  contained  therein  is  propelled 
further;  but  when  the  arteries  arc  constricted,  the  cerebrum 
is  dilated,  and  then  there  is  derived  to  it  that  liquid,  which  is 
secreted  from  the  arterial  blood. 

24.  Realdo  Colombo.' — "  When  the  head  of  a  living  dog  is 
stripped  of  its  skin,  the  skull  broken,  and  the  hard  membranes 
divfded,  you  may  see  the  motion  of  the  braiu»  For  the  brain 
moves  in  the  same  manner  as  all  confess  that  the  heart  itself 
moves,  namely,  with  a  motion  of  dilatation  and  constriction." 

25.  Malpighl- — "  At  the  end  of  sLx  hours  from  the  beginning 
of  the  incubation  of  an  egg  the  rudiments  of  the  carina  and  head 
of  the  chick  were  seen  as  a  zone,  swimming  in  a  colliquamentum 
of  a  leaden  colour  wliich  was  bounded  by  a  circle  that  served 
as  a  kind  of  a  dam  **  (Be  format ione  puJli  in  ovo,  p.  3).  "  I  have 
often  remarked,  as  a  usual  piece  of  nature's  play,  a  motion  pre- 
sent in  the  zones,  by  the  coming  and  going  of  which  the  areas 
and  cavities  of  the  carina  were  either  enlarged  or  obliterated '' 
(Dc  ovo  incuhato,  pp.  2,  3). 

C.  The  Cortical  and  Medullary  Substances  of  the  Brain, 

[The  experience  of  the  anatomists  on  the  cortical  and  medul- 
lary substances  of  the  brain  which  the  author  desired  to  intro- 
dtice  here,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  chapters  i,  and  ii,] 

"  Kattb.  Reald.  Colombn,  Dt  Jtc  Analomiea  libri-  aw.,  Venice,  1559,  See  Lib, 
xip.  Dt  xfiva  sectUme, 

^  J/.  Malpighii  Op^ra,  London^  168f,  TqI. 
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26.  The  cerebrum,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  two  sub- 
stances, the  cortical  or  grey,  and  the  medullary  or  white.  The 
great  mass  of  the  former,  divided  into  convolutions,  and  these 
again  into  gyres,  clusters^  and  aa  it  were  into  grapes,  occupies  the 
surface ;  ajid  in  some  places  it  enters  into  the  interior  in  the 
form  of  streaks,  and  in  other  places  in  the  form  of  raya  The 
latter  substance,  that  is,  the  medullary  or  white,  begins  where  the 
former  ceases,  and  it  constitutes  a  certain  nucleus,  which  is  divided 
into  various  organs.  This  substance  consists  not  only  of  fibres 
which  have  sprung  from  the  former  substance,  but  also  of  arterial 
and  venous  vessels,  and  their  capillary  prolongations  j  which  seem 
introduced  among  the  fibrillse,as  passive  among  their  active  forces. 

27.  The  cerebrum  is  clothed  with  its  own  membranes ;  more 
immediately  with  its  pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
aadafterwards  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  with  a  grosser  mem- 
brane  which  is  called  the  dura  mater ;  and  finally  with  the  bones 
of  the  skull ;  so  that  it  is  most  guarded  against  external  injuries. 

28.  It  is  also  furnished  with  its  own  sinuses,  namely,  the  two 
longitudinal  To  the  cerebrum  belong  also  the  sinuses  of  the 
base,  both  the  superior  and  the  inferior  petrosal  It  is  likewise 
provided  with  its  own  arteries,  which  are  called  the  internal  carotids. 

29.  The  cerebrum  is  entirely  separated  fii-om  the  cerebellum ; 
for  there  is  a  curtain  between  them  which  is  formed  of  the 
interior  lamina  of  the  dura  mater ;  nor  is  there  any  communica- 
tion between  them  except  by  the  superior  [or  interior]  lamina 

^  This  Bub-section  of  chapter  i.  is  translated  from  Codex  68,  vol.  vi.  of 
Photolithogniphed  MSS« 
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of  the  same  mater,  by  the  pia  mater,  and  likewiae  by  the  fibres 
in  the  medulla  oblongata :  for  the  meninges  and  the  fibres  are 
brought  more  closely  together  in  the  region  of  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  and  anteriorly  near  the  beginning  of  the  pons  Varolii 
They  also  communicate  in  a  similar  manner  their  arterial  and 
their  venous  blood;  for  the  arterial  blood  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  is  conveyed  to  it  by  the  vertebral  arter}%  flows  into  the 
carotid  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  venous  blood  of  the  cerebrum 
through  the  longitudinal  and  the  basilar  sinuses  Hows  into  the 
venous  blood  of  the  cerebellum ;  inasmuch  as  the  lateral  sinuses 
at  first  are  common  to  both,  but  afterwards  decline  towards  the 
cerebellum  and  submit  themselves  to  its  jurisdiction  and  power. 
A  comnmnication  is  also  effected  through  the  straight  sinus, 
which  is  likewise  common  to  both. 

30.  The  proper  tennini  of  the  cerebrum  are  as  follows :  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  head  it  terminates  near  the  crista  galli,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  lamina  cribrosa  by  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  bulbs, 
and  the  dura  and  pia  maters ;  below  or  behind  it  tenninates  al- 
most in  the  middle  of  the  occiput,  where  the  longitudinal,  the  two 
lateral,  and  the  straight  sinuses  meet  at  a  certain  bony  bulwark. 
Besides,  it  terminates  also  in  the  middle  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  in  its  sella  turcica,  on  which  the  pituitary  gland  is  situated. 

31.  The  above  is  the  proper  sphere  of  the  cerebrum.  As  an 
appendage,  there  is  as  it  were  added  to  it  the  upper  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  upper  coqiora 
striata ;  for  these  bodies  meet  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrara,  and  add 
thereto  those  which  spring  fi-ora  their  own  grey  matter  ;  and  thus 
in  cou junction  they  give  birth  to  the  sensory  and  motory  fibres  of 
the  body.  By  this  royal  road,  therefore,  which  is  as  an  appen- 
dage to  the  cerebrum,  the  sensory  and  motory  fibres  of  the  cere- 
brum take  their  departure ;  and  in  this  respect  the  last  terminus 
of  the  cerebnim  is  around  the  head  of  the  pons  Varolii ;  for 
there  a  meeting  ia  eflTected  with  the  fibres  of  the  first  process  of 

ihe  cerebellum — middle  peduncles  or  crura  ad  pontem — .Another 
meeting-place  is  near  the  corpora  (]aadrigemina,  where  the  fibres 
of  the  second  process  of  the  cerebellum— -superior  peduncles  or 
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crura  ad  testes — are  encountered  In  this  wise  the  two  hraiBS 
fonu  a  common  appendage  or  medulla,  which  as  long  as  it  tarries 
within  the  cranitim  is  called  the  medulla  oblongata,  hut  when  it 
leaves  tlie  cranium,  enriched  by  the  fibres  of  the  third  process  of 
the  cerebellum — inferior  peduncles  or  crura  ad  medullam — it  is 
called  the  spinal  marrow.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  motory 
nerves  of  the  eye  take  their  origin. 

32.  By  means  of  the  corpora  striata  the  cerebrum  extends  its 
termini  even  to  the  orbits  of  the  eye,  and  finally  in  conjunction 
with  the  cerebellum  it  reaches  to  all  the  foramina,  through 
which  the  consociated  fibres  leave  the  cranium,  the  lowest  or 
corporeal  spliere  of  its  organization* 

11.   The  Fabric  of  the  Cerkbrum} 

33.  Viscera  and  organs  constructed  according  to  the  measure 
and  pattern  of  nature  have  within  them  most  pronounced  de* 
terminations,  both  on  their  surface  and  in  their  interior  globular 
mass;  and  the  determinations  on  the  surface  likewise  extend 
thence  into  this  globular  mass.  These  determinations-  are  gen- 
eral, particular,  and  singular.  That  determinations  may  be,  they 
must  have  respect  to  centres,  where  they  must  end ;  centres, 
again,  require  intermediate  axes,  and  axes  poles ;  and  then  they 
have  the  power  of  disphiying  their  forces,  and  of  producing  effects. 


'  This  portion  of  ebnpter  i.  \a  likewiso  trir  sUted  from  Corlrx  58,  coiittiiu^d  in 
rhotolitlio<.^ruphed  MSS.,  vo..  vi.  pp.  G^}  C8»  On  p,  6.1  is  tlip  fu-st  draught  of 
tliia  articl**,  wbiob,  however,  is  crossed  out  On  \y.  63,  vvheiti  tht*  author  lays 
down  the  general  order  in  which  chapter  i.  is  to  be  treated,  he  sviys  in  r€y|>ect  to 
the  present  subdivision,  '*The  Fitbric  ol'  the  Brain,  see  cliapter  vii.  of  our  lirst 
projection  "—from  whieli  it  woiild  s«eni  thftt  at  first  be  had  not  intended  to 
I'ewrit*'  this  portion  of  ehupter  L  ;  but  subsetiuentlj  he  chan<;;ed  his  mind,  nnd 
saperseded  chnpter  vii.  of  Codex  f»5,  PhotoUthographed  MSS.,  vob  v.,  wbidi  is 
jidded  as  appendix  i.  to  the  present  chapter— Editok, 

'  A  ddcrminatwnt  according  to  Sweden borg,  is  an  activity  exertt'd  by  a  viscns 
or  orgfin  in  a  certain  direction^  either  withiu  its  own  fl|djere  or  upon  adjoining 
orgnn«.  A  determinatinn  uiny  also  be  organic,  in  which  case  it  eonsiats  of  a 
voHsel  to;2fL'tber  with  the  Ihiid  or  essence  (drctihitfng  through  it.  Of  such  organic 
determination  Si  all  tending  towards  the  production  of  one  geneml  result,  consbt 
the  various  organs  nnd  viacera  of  the  body.— Eurroit. 
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34*  [In  the  cerebrum]  the  determinations  on  the  surface  are 
cortical ;  for  the  cortical  substance  occupies  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  constitutes  its  surface.  The  greatest 
tletermi nations  are  into  hemispheres ;  which,  again,  are  deter- 
mined into  lobes.  Smaller  determinations  are  into  convolutions 
which  creep  along  in  a  serpentine  manner ;  and  again  into 
smaller  masses,  glomes,  and  clusters.  The  least  determinations, 
however,  are  into  the  so-called  glands,  or  vesicles  [ganglionic 
cells] ;  these  are  the  units  of  which  the  cerebrum  is  composed, 
and  whence  it  derives  its  esse,  such  as  it  is. 

All  these  determinations  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
the  productions  or  prolongations  ot  the  dura  and  pia  maters, 
through  fissures,  sulci,  and  finally  through  imperceptible  clefts 
or  rifts ;  for  in  this  wise  the  anfmctuosities  ramify,  as  is  even 
the  case  T^nth  the  cortical  convolutions  and  gyres. 

35.  The  determinations  on  the  surface  have  mainly  respect 
to  the  blood-vessels,  venous  (i.^*.  sinuses)  as  well  as  arterial. 
The  hemispheres,  or  the  large  division  backwards,  has  respect  to 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  The  determinations,  like  the 
convolutions  themselves,  increase  according  to  their  action  upon 
the  sinuses,  thus  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  sinuses,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  blood.  The  greatest  determination  takes 
place  towards  the  straight  sinus  or  the  torcular  Herophili ;  and 
finally  from  the  edges  of  the  cerebrum  towards  the  lateral 
sinuses ;  the  action  of  the  cerebellum  concurring  likewise  in 
these  determinations.  The  smaller  determinations  have  respect 
to  the  carotid  arteries,  which  pass  through  and  are  extended 
through  the  fissures  of  the  lobes,  and  at  last  pass  over  the  corjnis 
callosum.  Still  smaller  determinations  encompass  or  enclose 
the  branches  of  the  carotid  artery;  afterwards  the  lesser 
branches,  and  so  on.  Finally  also,  but  on  the  reverse  side, 
the  determinations  on  the  surface  have  respect  to  the  fibres 
which  they  produce,  and  project  into  the  medullary  globe. 

3G.  The  determinations  on  the  medullary  globe  or  mass  are 
most  distinct  from  those  on  the  surface.  The  greatest  among 
them  is  the  so-called  corpus  callosum,  which  reunites  and  con- 
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sociaiea  the  two  hemispberes.  From  this  the  determinations 
run  out  through  the  body  of  the  fornix^  into  the  ventricles; 
these  they  also  distend  in  a  vault-like  manner,  and  diversify 
in  various  ways.  Id  addition  to  this  they  also  push  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  infundibulunL  The  medulla  of 
the  cerebrum  is  determined  likewise  in  the  direction  of  the 
corpora  striata,  and  through  these  into  the  olfactorj^,  as  well  as 
into  the  optic,  nerves,  and  also  into  the  remaining  nerves 
which  run  out  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  finally  out  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  There  are  thus  as  many  particular  deteniiin- 
ations  as  there  are  nerves,  and  indeed  for  this  purpose,  that  they 
may  be  subservient  to  motion  and  sensation. 

37.  Again,  there  are  two  centres  or  focuses  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain  ;  one  of  which  must  be  called  the  centre  of  the  cortical 
substance,  and  the  other  the  centre  of  the  medullary  substance. 
The  centre  of  the  cortical  substance,  or  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain  taken  at  large,  is  the  isthmus,  or  that  mcdullaiy  substance 
which  is  between  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla 
oblongata,  on  which  are  placed  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
the  pineal  gland;  the  centre  of  the  isthmus  again  is  this 
very  gland;  for  all  determinations  which  flow^  together  in 
the  direction  of  the  straight  sinus  are  finally  concentrated 
there,  as  in  their  most  tranquil  spot.  The  medullary  centre 
of  the  cerebrum,  however,  is  the  body  of  the  fornix ;  for 
there  the  fibre  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  concentrated,^  and 
thence  it  is  again  ramified,  in  order  that  it  may  perform  its 
functions.  For  nature  is  wont  to  collect  the  scattered  deter- 
minations into  one  centre  as  it  were,  or  into  one  central  axis, 
whence  they  run  out  again  to  their  tennini*  The  medulla  of  the 
posterior  and  lateral  cerebnira  is  thus  gathered  up  in  the  body 
of  the  tbniLx  ;  the  medidla  of  tlie  cerebellum  in  its  peduncle,  and 
it  is  thence  continued  into  the  processes,  namely,  into  ita  three 
pairs  of  crura  or  peduncles ;  and  the  fibre  of  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow  is 
collected  into  nerves ;  the  nerves  are  collected  into  ganglia,  and 

^  See  Sub-aection  C  In  Note  iu.|  entitled  "The  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the 
Draiw."— Ebitoji, 
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SO  oa,  so  that  from  a  certain  centre  previously  formed  a  new 
field  for  its  determinations  is  surveyed.  There  [that  is,  in 
the  centres]  is  the  most  tranquil  region  of  the  whole  medulla. 

3H,  The  cerchrum  has  two  axes ;  a  longitudinal  and  a  trans- 
verse one.  The  Imnjititdinal  axis  is  the  cleft  which  proceeds 
from  the  septum  lucidum  through  the  third  ventricle,  and 
finally  through  the  isthmus  or  aqueduct  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens. 
Thence  a  similar  axis  ia  continued  through  the  fourth  ventricle, 
the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  lastly  through  the  fissures  of 
the  spinal  maiTow  to  the  cauda  equina.  This  axis,  however,  is 
repeatedly  interrupted  or  obstructed  by  serosities.  The  middle 
of  this  axis  is  occupied  by  the  third  ventricle,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  the  two  centres,  namely,  the  pineal  gland  and  the 
body  of  the  fornix.  The  traiisverse  axis,  on  the  other  hand, 
extends  from  the  sti-aight  sinus  towards  the  pineal  gland,  and 
after  bending  there  a  little  it  is  continued  through  the  infrin- 
dibulum  towards  the  pituitary  gland  This  axis  is  also  hollow, 
and  forms  an  oblique  angle  with  the  longitudinal  axis. 

39,  The  poles,  however,  are  at  the  beginnings  or  at  the  ends 
of  the  axes ;  they  are  like  centres  in  the  middle  of  the  axes, 
where  they  intersect  one  another.  The  highest  pole  is  where 
the  crista  frontalis  and  the  crista  gjiUi  meet ;  for  there  the 
longitudinal  sinuses  and  the  falciform  process  of  the  dura  mater 
begin.  There  the  medulla  of  the  cerebrum  terminates  after 
passing  over  the  bulbs  of  the  olfactory  nerves ;  and  if  the  hollow 
axis  of  the  cerebrum  is  continued  through  the  septum  lucidum, 
it  terminates  in  this  pole.  An  opposite  pole  to  this,  properly 
80  called,  does  not  exist  in  the  cerebrum,  unless  you  choose  to 
designate  the  pineal  gland  as  one ;  but  as  this  axis  ia  prolonged 
into  the  spine,  the  above  pole  seems  to  have  respect  to  an 
opposite  pole  in  the  ultimate  apex  of  the  spine  or  in  the  coccyx, 
where  the  remaining  portion  of  the  fibre  at  last  bursts  out 

The  poles  of  the  transverse  axis,  however,  are  conspicuous. 
The  one  exists  where  all  the  posterior  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  are  concentrated,  and  where  there  is  a  sufficiently  marked 
protuberance.  On  the  opposite  side,  or  at  the  other  extremity 
of  this  axis,  ia  the  pituitary  gland,  which  is  placed  on  its  sella 
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turcica  These  three  points  outside  of  the  cerebrum  are  the 
most  tranquil — namely,  the  point  of  the  crista  galH,  the  sella 
turcica,  and  a  point  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone — 
because  there  is  a  meeting-place  of  opposite  determinations  there. 

The  cranium  has  likewise  its  determinations,  which  are 
pointed  out  by  the  sutures  and  other  indications, 

40.  All  the  viscera  and  cavities  of  the  cerebrum,  as  well  as 
the  remaining  viscera  or  those  of  the  body,  have  likewise  their 
definit-e  determinations,  focuses,  axes,  and  poles.  Likewise  all 
the  larger  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  cortical  and  medullary 
substances  of  the  cerebrum ;  nay,  even  every  least  substance  or 
spherule.  The  determinations  of  these  have  a  mutual  respect 
to  one  another ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  respect  with 
all  their  eyes  [as  it  were]  to  the  general  deterniinatious,  or  to 
those  of  the  whole.  There  prevails  thus  a  sublime  and  won- 
derful order  and  a  mutual  respect  in  all  things,  Irom  the  least 
singulars  to  their  generals,  and  again  from  these  to  the  most 
general. 


C.   The  Motion  of  the  Cerebrum} 

41.  The  ancienta  and  some  of  the  more  recent  anatomists 
and  philosophers  have  thought  that  both  the  cerebrum  and  the 
cerebellum  are  quiescent;  and  that  the  lymphs  and  animal 
spirits  pivss  through  them  just  as  through  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  while  it  stands  still  is  permeated  by  the  sap  from  the 
rixit  to  the  branches.  They,  nevertheless,  admitted  a  slight 
raising  above  the  outer  circumference  {liber)  of  its  surface, 
caused  by  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries.  The  learned  of  our 
times,  however,  better  instructed  by  experience,  which  is  now 
in  its  bloom,  have  observed  that  the  cerebrum  is  expanded  and 
constricted  like  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  that  it  performs  a 
systaltic  and  diaataltic  motion,  wbich  in  the  following  pages  we 
venture  to  style  the  animation  and  respiration  of  the  cerebrum. 

42.  By  the  obser\^ations  made  by  the  most  celebrated  men, 

^  Thi*  porHon  of  dmpter  i.,  in  compliance  witli  tLe  autbor'a  instruction  given 
in  Codejt  68,  Pliotolitiiographed  MSS.,  voL  vi.  p.  03,  we  supply  from  clmpter  i. 
of  Codex  B5,— EoTToii. 
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we  have  been  convinced  that  the  cerebrum  is  stirred  to  its 
very  base  by  alternate  motions;  and  if  such  is  the  case 
with  the  cerebrum,  it  lollo^vs  of  a  necessity  that  such  must 
also  be  the  case  with  the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  the  spinal  marrow;  for  the  connection  of  parts,  the  con- 
tinuation of  membranes,  the  consociation  of  fibres,  and  the 
passage  of  the  arteries  araonjj:  them,  is  such  that  it  is  impossible 
for  one  to  be  moved  without  the  other ;  find,  besides,  the  same 
causes  and  the  same  effects  which  prove  this  motion  in  the  one 
case,  prove  it  also  in  the  other. 

43.  There  exist  also  clear  evidences  of  a  motion  in  the  two 
brains,  and  likewise  in  the  medulla  oblongat*a  and  the  spinal 
marrow,  namely,  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  in  the  Jura  mater, 
and  also  in  the  pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid  membrane ;  in  the 
spaces  and  sulci  between  the  convolutions  and  g^Tes  of  the 
cortical  substance,  and  also  between  the  fascicles  of  the 
medullary  substance ;  in  the  larger  cavities  or  ventricles ;  nay, 
even  in  the  individual  members  and  organs.  Wlien  these  are 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  motion  has 
imprinted  as  it  were  its  own  marks  upon  them,  and  we  see  also 
ti-aced  out  in  them  the  form  of  this  motion.  For  the  ihiva 
mater  again  and  again  retreats  to  some  distance  from  the  cere- 
brum, thus  affording  it  space  for  swelling  and  subsiding;  it  is 
furnished  with  fibres  of  a  double  and  threefold  order,  and  besides 
with  muscular  bands  which  are  placed  near  the  larger  sinuses; 
the  fibres  run  out  in  a  semicircular  form;  those  which  constitute 
its  lower  lamina  in  a  different  way  from  those  which  compose 
the  upper  one.  Its  muscular  bands  also  are  folded  up  in  a  like 
direction:  its  biood- vessels  tend  in  a  sure  course  from  their  origins 
towards  the  common  centre  of  the  motion,  or  towards  the  con- 
course of  the  sinuses ;  and  traces  of  the  largest  of  them  are 
impressed  upon  the  tables  of  the  cranium :  the  lesser  vessels, 
however,  are  inserted  in  an  oblique  direction  and  in  proper  order 
into  their  sinuses.  All  these  things  would  not  be  arranged 
thus,  unless  in  every  one  of  them  there  was  a  perpetual  motion 
as  long  as  life  remains.  The  same  also  is  proved,  and  as  it  were 
dictated,  by  the  pia  maier  with  the  arachnoid  membrane  spread 
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over  it ;  for  it  is  folded  and  duplicated  more  than  a  thousand 
times,  80  as  to  be  first  unfolded  and  then  again  folded  together 
in  conformity  with  ever}^  motion  of  the  ccrebnim  imderneath. 
Besides,  the  most  refined  lymph  is  poured  over  the  pia  rnater, 
and  by  little  lakes  and  continuous  ducts  is  expressed  over  the 
arachnoid  membrane  during  the  intumescence  of  the  cerebnim, 
and  is  collected  again  during  its  subsidence.  Moreover,  the 
continuous  (mfraetuosities  and  sulci  between  the  convolutions 
or  gyres  of  the  cortical  substances  are  lined  with  pia  mater  and 
arterial  villi ;  and  likewise  more  deeply  in  the  interior  of  the 
cerebnim,  between  the  fascicles  of  the  fibres :  all  of  which  goes 
to  prove  that  the  cerebrum  in  every  part  of  its  organism  is 
capable  of  being  unfolded  and  compressed.  The  cavities  or 
ventAdes  also  are  so  formed  as  to  be  contracted  when  the 
cerebrum  is  expanded,  and  to  be  dilated  when  it  is  constricted. 
But  why  shoulfl  I  specify  all  these  particulars  ?  For  we  cannot 
meet  with  anything  whatever  in  the  fabric  of  the  brain  which 
does  not  declare  that  both  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum 
are  in  constant  motion,  and  are  fonned  for  such  a  constant 
motiuu ;  and  that  there  is  no  part,  that  is,  no  aiiery,  vein, 
or  fibre,  and  still  less  an  aggregate  of  parts,  which  is  not  placed 
in  the  very  current  of  the  motion  of  the  brain.  The  follow- 
ing also  occurs  as  a  wonderful  arrangement ;  namely,  that 
every  single  part,  and  every  compound  of  parts,  has  inscribed 
upon  it  as  it  were  the  very  form  of  motion ;  for  poles  are  there, 
or  are  represented  there  ;  and  between  the  poles  are  axes,  and 
around  the  immovable  axes  there  are  greater  and  smaller  circles, 
like  equators  and  ecliptics,  which  are  capable  of  circumvolution, 
scarcely  otherwise  than  in  the  large  hemispheres  of  heaven,  All 
have  as  it  were  a  spiral  Muxion  and  -contortion,  and  hence  a 
free  power  of  expansion  and  contraction. 

44.  From  the  longitudinal  sinus  which  is  contained  within  the 
duplicature  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  from  its  cords,  muscular  glan- 
dules—Pacchionian  corpuscles — and  muscular  bands;  and  like- 
wise from  the  remaining  sinuses,  their  coatings,  folds,  ligaments ; 
and  from  their  fluxion  and  connection,  it  is  seen  manifestly  how 
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the  motion  of  the  cerebrum  is  communicated  to  the  dura  mater, 
and  the  motion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  cerebrum.  The  same 
is  noticed  in  the  cerebellum,  and  likewise  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord  ;  but  because  these  are  to  be 
specially  treated  upon  below,  I  refrain  from  collecting  and 
quoting  here  any  further  proofs  drawn  from  their  consideration. 
45.  The  alternate  motion  or  that  of  expansion  and  constriction 
of  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongat^a,  and  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  proved  still  more  ostensibly  by  other  pheno- 
mena ;  namely,  by  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  head;  as  from 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  other  convulsive  diseases,  also 
from  dropsy  and  hydrocephalus ;  from  cases  of  hypochondriasis 
and  melancholy;  likewise  from  vertigo,  tainting  fits,  syncope, 
phrenitis,  delirium,  catarrhs,  and  also  from  coma,  asphyxia,  leth- 
argy, and  other  diseases  originating  either  in  the  brain  or  in 
the  body.  For  the  diseases  which  are  of  the  blood,  that  is,  of 
the  body,  attack  the  brain,  and  those  which  are  of  the  animal 
spirits  invade  the  body.  On  opening  the  brains  of  such  persons 
as  have  died  of  these  diseases,  the  dura  rnater  appears  either 
rigid  or  intlamed,  or  else  relaxed  and  suffused  with  humours ; 
the  same  also  is  the  case  with  the  substances  belonging  properly 
to  the  brain,  namely,  the  cortical  and  medullary.  Frequently 
also  the  spaces  between  the  dura  and  pia  maters,  the  sulci  and 
passages  between  the  simple  or  comiiositc  parts  of  the  encepha- 
lon,  or  even  the  ventricles  themselves,  have  been  found  ob- 
structed by  malignant  humours,  by  a  sluggish  phlegm  or  pus ; 
again,  very  often  suffused  swellings  or  scirrhi  have  been  found 
to  exeiii  a  pressure,  or  else  fragments  and  splinters  of  bones  had 
torn  the  membi*anes  or  fibres  of  the  brain.  By  such  causes  the 
motion  is  partly  stopped,  and  the  power  of  expansion  and  con- 
striction interferetl  with»  so  that  the  brain  is  only  with  difficulty 
enabled  to  animate,  When  the  alternate  animation  of  the 
brain  is  thus  obstructed,  the  senses  are  blunted,  the  muscles 
grow  torpid,  the  animal  mind  languishes,  the  memory  is  shaken, 
the  understanding  obscured,  and  the  will  is  at  a  standstill,  and 
in  the  same  proportion  animal  life  is  rendered  difiicult 
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4G,  But  what  is  the  use  of  adduciDg  confirmations  from  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain  and  the  history  of  its  diseases  i  For  all 
inductions  made  from  such  marks  or  signs  are  nevertheless 
regarded  as  so  many  conjectures — still  autopsy,  and  thus  the 
testimony  of  men  worthy  of  faith,  ought  to  suffice.  By  their 
experience,  liowever,  it  is  proved  that  this  motion  actually  exists : 
nevertheless,  the  qnality  of  this  motion,  its  origin,  progress, 
determination,  and  use  have  to  be  learned  from  the  above- 
mentioned  phenomena  and  sources  of  information.  The  first 
thing,  however,  which  must  be  proved  is  this,  that  not  only  the 
whole  mass  of  the  brain  or  one  of  its  hemispheres,  but  also  that 
every  one  of  its  organs  and  members — nay,  what  is  even  more 
worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  eveiy  one  of  its  least  parts  is 
movable  by  itself  or  individually;  and  that  in  a  like  manner  it 
is  also  capable  of  undergoing  animation :  for  the  universal  brain 
is  encompassed  by  its  own  space,  each  of  its  hemispheres  by  its 
own,  each  glome  of  the  cortical  substance  and  also  each  fascicle 
of  fibres  by  its  own  ;  further,  each  gland  and  each  protuberance, 
nay,  each  cortical  part,  each  fibre,  artery,  and  vein  is  surrounded 
by  its  own  particular  space.  Each  of  these  parts,  therefore,  has 
granted  to  it  the  power  of  expanding  and  contracting  in  the 
greatest  freedom;  and  hence  arises  the  universal  power  of  all, 
that  is,  the  general  or  common  ]>ower  of  the  bmin.  Concerning 
the  power,  quality,  and  determination  of  this  motion,  however, 
we  must  judge  from  the  connection,  form,  and  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  individual  part^  in  the  production  of  a  gen- 
eral effect.  For  nature  in  its  kingdoms  is  so  circumstanced 
that  it  is  the  more  perfect  in  its  genera!  sphere,  the  more 
ilistinct  it  is  in  its  particular  spheres.  The  brain  acts  most 
distinctly  in  its  first  infancy,  less  distinctly  in  adult  persons ; 
but  indistinctly  in  old  and  decrepit  men :  for  as  age  advances, 
parts  coalesce,  and  the  motions  of  the  parts  are  condensed ; 
and  at  last  the  parts  grow  together,  whence  there  results  a 
hardness  and  slowness  of  action,  and  finally  impotency  and 
death. 

47.  The  equality,  power,  and  determination  of  motion  are  judged 
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from  the  connection  and  form.  Connection  will  be  treated  of 
in  the  following  chapters ;  but  in  respect  to  form,  there  is  no 
more  perfect  form  in  nature  than  that  of  the  cerebrum  ;  for  this 
organ  is  di%^ded  into  hemispheres,  and  these  again  are  subdi\ided 
into  convolutions,  larger  and  smaller;  in  the  middle  it  is 
traversed  by  a  certain  axis,  which  is  continued  even  to  the  very 
apex  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and  around  this  axis  flow  perpetual 
circles  drawn  in  a  spiral  form.  Poles,  axes,  larger  and  leaser 
circles,  are  thus  seen  to  be  marked  out  not  only  in  the  brain» 
but  also  in  its  convolutions,  glands,  and  organs,  nay,  in  its  least 
parts ;  and  these  scarcely  difler  from  those  in  the  large  hemi- 
spheres of  heaven.  Such  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  nature  and 
of  its  motion ;  and  hence  results  a  harmony  of  all  things,  a 
mutual  respect  and  dependence.  And  because  the  form  of 
simple  parts  in  its  nature  is  more  perfect  than  the  form  of  com- 
posite parts,  it  follows  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  in  general 
is  most  perfect  if  it  depends  in  greatest  fulness  and  in  due  order 
upon  more  simple  forms  and  parts,  and  finally  upon  the  most 
simple.  As  is  the  form  of  the  brain  and  of  its  parts,  such  also 
is  its  motion. 

48,  Still,  however  the  cerebrum  is  divided  into  serpentine 
and  almost  vermicular  gyres,  and  however  in  its  form  it  emulates 
that  of  an  individual  snail,  nevertheless  its  periods  of  expansion 
and  constriction  are  simultaneous,  and  not  successive.  It  per- 
forms this  motion  in  the  same  way  as  the  large  muscle  of 
the  heart,  which  also  undei^oes  its  systaltic  and  diastaltic  motion 
by  simple  expansion  and  constriction;  for  its  fibres  near  the 
core  are  also  curved  in  spiral  flexions.  We  are  familiar  with 
these  spiral  inflections  in  many  other  little  bodies  in  the  same 
kingdom.  It  is  only  the  spiral  fluxion  and  form  which 
furnishes  an  easy  power  of  expansion,  and  which  causes  one  part 
not  to  be  in  the  way  of  another ;  it  likewise  induces  a  gyre  to 
commence  its  fluxion  anew  where  it  ceases,  and  it  thus  perpet- 
uates the  same  by  a  certain  spontaneous  effort.  Mechanical  art 
also  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  this  by  twine  wound  in  the 
form  of  a  screw. 
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49.  The  cerebram,  besides,  is  so  partitioned  and  convoluted 
that  it  may  be  moved,  i.e,  unfolded  and  refolded  as  a  whole, 
and  also  as  to  its  component  parts  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  entire 
cerebrum  may  either  be  moved  as  a  whole,  or  one  of  its  hemi- 
spheres may  be  moved  by  itself  or  separately ;  or  again,  a  single 
convolution  of  the  cortical  substance,  or  even  one  least  cortical 
substance  may  undergo  a  motion  by  itself — for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  cerebrum  which  is  not  encompassed  or  surrounded  by  its 
own  space,  and  in  this  manner  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
parts,  so  that  it  may  be  expanded  either  in  conjunction  with 
them  or  separately.  As  is  the  case  with  the  convolutions  and 
cortical  substances,  so  also  is  the  ca^e  with  the  fascicles  and 
the  medullary  substances  of  fibres,  which  are  cortical  appendages. 
This  is  tho  reason  why,  upon  one  part  of  the  cerebrum  being 
obstructed,  the  remaining  parts  nevertheless  perform  their  vital 
functions,  and  continue  unimpaired  and  living;  and  likewise 
why  the  cerebrum  at  its  good  pleasure,  and  also  from  necessity, 
is  able  to  control  the  single  fibres  and  muscles ;  whence  result 
special  and  individual  actions. 

50.  The  cerebellum,  however,  is  difi'erently  formed  and  artic- 
ulated. From  its  little  parallel  circles  which  finally  converge ; 
from  the  insinuations  of  the  pia  mater  and  the  arteries ;  from 
some  protuberances  in  its  anterior  part  which  fold  and  unfold 
in  conjunction ;  from  the  figuration  of  its  substances,  and  the 
determination  of  its  superficial  parts  towards  general  centres 
and  bosses,  and  of  the  substances  of  its  globe  towards  a  common 
peduncle  which  is  rooted  in  the  border  of  a  certain  aivity  [the 
fourth  ventricle]  sculptured  into  the  stem  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,— from  all  this  it  may  be  judged  that  the  cerebellum 
undergoes  an  alternate  intumescence,  just  like  the  cerebrum, 
with  this  distinction,  however,  that  it  is  expanded  in  a  simple 
and  almost  a  single  manner ;  and  that  by  such  an  expansion  it 
provides  for  its  fibres  in  a  general  way.  Besides,  it  apY>earg 
firom  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  which  the  fibres  of  both  brains 
meet,  and  also  from  the  tentorium  and  sinuses,  and  likewise 
from   the   fourth   ventricle  and  other    connections,  that    the 
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cerebellum  undergoes  its  intumescence  at  the  same  time  as 
the  cerebrum,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cerebellum  may 
rise  up  high,  and  may  thus  reciprocate  this  motion,  when  the 
cerebrum  does  so  placidly  and  tranquilly.  It  is  different  in 
brute  animals ;  and  the  difference  is  still  greater  in  insects. 

51.  The  spinal  cord,  which  is  stretched  out  in  the  form  of 
a  long  reed  in  the  interior  of  a  certain  bony  articulation, 
is  extended  and  contracted,  expanded  and  constricted  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  may  be  concluded  from  its  middle  axis, 
which  is  purely  cineritious  or  formed  of  grey  matter ;  from  its 
circumference,  which  is  medullary;  from  the  fluxion  of  the  fibres, 
the  detennination  of  the  roots  of  the  nervea ;  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  arteries  and  veins  are  emitted  in  its  anterior  and 
posterior  parts ;  from  the  continuation  of  the  meninges  [the  dura 
and  pia  maters] ;  and  finally  from  the  interposition  of  cavities, — 
from  all  this,  and  from  some  other  proofs,  it  may  appear  that 
the  general  systaltic  motion  of  the  spinal  marrow  depends  upon 
the  motion  of  the  cerebellum,  but  all  its  individual  or  least 
motions,  which  are  many,  upon  the  cerebrum.  For  the  cerebrum 
by  means  of  the  spinal  marrow  acts  upon  the  individual  motory 
fibres  of  the  body,  which  are  determined  into  action  by  previous 
volition. 

52.  The  cerebrum  may  be  expanded  outwardly  or  as  far  as 
the  dura  mater,  against  w^hich  it  impinges  lightly.  Its  mass 
may  also  be  expanded,  or  may  swell,  inwardly ;  for  the  larger 
and  smaller  cavities,  that  is,  the  ventricles  and  the  little  spaces 
by  which  its  continuity  is  interrupted,  impart  this  power  to  it 
This  twofold  power  of  determining  its  animations  was  granted 
to  it  for  this  purpose,  that  its  motion  may  never  cease  and 
expire,  no  matter  how  much  the  spaces  without  or  within  its 
surface  may  be  obstructed  by  humours. 

53.  That  the  times  of  the  auimatory  motion  of  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow,  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  respiration  of  the  hmgs  in  adults ;  but 
vrith  the  times  of  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  heart 
in  embryos,  and  in  persons  not  breathing,  this  has  been  shown  in 
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a  particular  work  ;*  likewise  that  the  dura  mater  is  the  uniting 
medium  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  brain,  because 
it  is  excited  partly  by  its  own  arteries,  and  partly  by  the  brain.* 

54*  The  brain,  besides,  while  in  a  state  of  wakefulness,  fre- 
quently changes  its  states  ;  for  at  one  time  it  rises  higher  and  | 
is  swollen,  and  at  another  time  it  is  lower  and  compressed;  this 
being  entirely  according  to  the  various  motions  of  the  animal 
mind.  It  is  borne  upwards  and  swells,  when  a  man  is  angry, 
proud,  or  joyful ;  but  it  subsides  and  is  compressed  in  states  of 
grief,  sadness,  fear— yet  even  then  it  undergoes  its  alternate 
motion  of  animation,  but  with  a  difference  according  to  the 
states  that  have  been  induced 

65*  From  all  the  above-mentioned  phenomena  it  appears 
clearly  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  does  not  arise  from  the 
pulsation  of  its  artcTies,  or  that  the  heart  does  not  extend  the 
sphere  of  its  activity  intrj  this  illustrious  court  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, i.e.  into  the  brain ;  for  the  brain  acts  from  the  beginnings 
or  principles,  and  it  presides  over  the  causes  of  the  efifects; 
consequently  it  presides  also  over  the  heart,  and  its  arteries  and 
veins,  by  which  the  effects  are  immediately  produced.  The 
brain,  indeed,  furnisher  the  blood-vessels  with  fibres  derived 
from  its  own  body ;  from  these  fibres  also  the  muscles  are  woven 
together,  whence  there  arise  actions.  The  brain  in  time,  and 
also  by  virtue  of  its  action,  is  first ;  wherefore  it  will  not  consent 
to  be  governed  by  the  heart,  which  is  generated  afterwards ;  it 
also  occupies  the  supreme  place,  and  resides  as  it  were  in  the 
heaven  of  the  body.  The  heart,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies  a 
lower  place,  and  inhabits  a  kind  of  earthy  body.  The  brain  acts 
at  the  same  time  from  nature  and  from,  the  will ;  but  the  heart 
only  from  instinct  and  a  blind  influx  ;  for  while  nding  the  blood, 
it   is   also  ruled  by  it  in  return.     To  attribute  thercibre  the 


*  (Setrnxytnia  Megni  Aninialis  Traitsactio  II, ,  Para^aphus pi'imtis.  Concerning 
tbo  motion  of  the  brain,  &nd  thnt  its  animation  coincidfia  witli  the  respirntlon  of 
tho  lungs  (pp.  1-34) ;  Engl  edit,  vol  iL  part  iL  chapter  i.  pp.  S^-lll.  For 
the  sako  of  conveniont  reference  this  article  is  reprinted  m  chapter  ii  of  the 
pre-sent  work. — Editor, 

3  Thia  subject  is  discusaed  in  sub-iectioti  x.  of  chapter  ii. 
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motion  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  heart,  would  be  to  assign  the 
efficient  cause  to  the  effect  itself,  the  origin  of  the  fountain  to 
the  rivulet  flowing  from  it ;  and  the  judgments  of  the  mind  to 
the  coarse  blood.  That  the  state  of  things  is  not  so  perv^erted 
is  taught  by  anatomy,  when  it  is  examined  not  only  by  the  sight 
of  the  eye,  but  also  by  that  of  reason.  For  as  soon  as  the 
arteries  of  the  body  reach  the  first  threshold  of  the  head  or  the 
cranium,  they  renounce  the  government  of  the  heart,  and  subject 
themselves  to  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  There  are  two 
arteries  which  ascend  from  the  kingdom  of  the  hearty  that  is, 
from  the  body ;  they  are  the  ciixotids  and  the  vertebral  arteries. 
As  soon  as  these  touch  the  bony  threshold  itself,  they  twist 
and  bend  themselves  in  a  wonderful  manner^  and  untwist 
again ;  they  also  lay  aside  their  motory  coating,  beyond  which 
the  heart  of  the  body  cannot  act ;  moreover,  they  are  dilated 
against  the  cust<:>mary  use,  and  at  last  after  repeated  decussa- 
tions they  insert  themselves  into  the  pia  mater,  and  after  being 
ramified  into  least  threads,  they  enter  into  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  without  blood,  and  submit  themselves  entirely  to 
their  orders.  Wherefore  the  origin  and  cause  of  this  motion 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  brain  itself;  for  since  the  brain  exists 
in  the  principles,  whatever  it  has  it  has  from  itself. 

5Gt  It  is  the  cortical  or  grey  substance  which  is  expanded  and 
constricted,  or  from  which  the  cerebrum  has  its  animatory 
motion ;  for  its  parts  are  globules  of  a  roundish  shape  approach- 
ing the  oval;  they  are  engirded  by  a  thin  or  most  delicate 
meninx  or  membrane ;  they  are  distinctly  separated  from  those 
parts  to  which  they  are  related,  and  which  are  in  their  confines, 
so  that  each  single  globule  is  movable,  and  capable  of  expansion 
and  compression  within  its  own  space.  The  impression  given 
by  their  form  is,  that  they  are  least  hearts  {mrcula)  and  least 
brains  (et^rbdhda)  of  a  purer  nature.  Little  arteries  How  into 
them  with  their  ultimate  and  least  ramifications,  and  fibres 
proceed  from  them,  as  many  as  ever  appear  in  the  brain,  in  the 
nerves,  and  finally  in  the  body.  These  grey  particles  constitute 
the  circumferL^nce  of  the  cerebrum ;    they  penetrate  into  the 
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cerebellum  in  the  form  of  a  little  tree ;  they  interline  the  medulla 
oblongata  in  the  form  of  striae,  and  they  constitute  the  entire  axis 
of  the  spinal  marrow ;  so  great  is  their  number.  Moreover,  they 
also  occupy,  here  and  there,  in  various  forms  the  int-eriors  of  the 
cerebrum,  that  is,  its  [fibrillary]  texture,  its  glands  and  corpora. 
We  must  not  look  for  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  any- 
where else  than  in  these  its  organic  parts ;  for  only  Jn  these  does 
the  brain  begin  to  be  a  brain  ;  irom  these  it  takes  cognizance  of 
the  arteries  about  to  enter  into  it  from  the  body,  and  likewise  of 
the  fibres  that  are  about  t^o  depart  into  the  body ;  and  thus  m  it 
were  from  so  many  centres  it  contemplates  whatever  is  done  in 
the  rays  and  circumferences  of  its  kingdom, 

57.  Their  number  also  is  so  great  that  while  each  single 
particle  expands  itself,  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain  is  expanded 
from  its  bottom  and  from  all  its  depths.  Their  connection  also 
ia  such  that  all  are  able  to  have  their  systole  and  diastfile  iu 
the  brain  in  conjunction,  or  some  separately;  and  that  they 
are  thus  able  to  inspire  their  fibres,  and  to  excite  the  motion 
of  their  fibres,  almost  as  ia  the  case  with  the  arteries  which 
depart  from  the  large  heart.  There  are  thus  myriads  of  origins 
of  motion  in  the  brain  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  derived 
from  the  one  only  source  of  motion  in  the  body,  namely,  from 
the  heart ;  this,  on  the  contrary,  is  compelled  to  live  under  the 
auspices  of  the  motion  of  the  brain, 

58.  The  very  principles  of  motion,  however,  are  hidden  still 
more  deeply ;  and  we  must  look  lor  them  in  the  interiors  of 
these  same  organical  parts.  But  as  these  parts  cannot  be  pierced 
by  the  eye,  therefore  we  need  for  their  exploration  an  acute 
intellectual  vision  furnished  with  sciences  instead  of  microscopes. 
From  many  considerations  we  are  allowed  to  conclude  that  the 
least  cortical  substances  arc  each  like  a  brain  in  miniature ;  if, 
however,  they  are  cerebellula  or  corcula  of  a  purer  nature,  they 
would  seem  also  to  consist  of  substances  which  are  similar  or 
analogous  to  those  of  the  larger  brain;  namely,  of  a  purest 
cortex,  a  purest  medulla,  and  likewise  of  exceedingly  small 
cavities.     By  means  of  these  there  is  conceived  and  born  a  most 
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refined  liquor  which  is  called  animal  spirit  or  nervous  essence ; 
and  this  liquor,  by  the  fibres  which  descend  thence,  is  sent  out 
even  into  the  inotory  fibres  of  the  body.  After  this  animal 
spirit  has  accomplished  its  circle,  it  is  received  back  again  from 
the  blood,  and  again  sent  out.  There  [in  the  animal  spirit]  we 
must  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  the  brain.  If  it  is 
asked,  but  where  is  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  the  animal 
spirits  ?  we  reply  that  this  follows  from  the  series  of  the  same 
reasons ;  namely,  that  this  motion  derives  its  origin  from  the 
same  source  whence  the  above  spirits  derive  the  force  and 
power  of  their  activity,  namely,  from  the  soul  This  issues  its 
orders  like  a  queen,  and  the  animal  spirits  like  servants  obey 
its  behests,  and  at  ite  beckoning  they  run  whither  they  are 
commanded.  It  hence  follows  that  the  animation,  or  the 
expansion  and  constriction  of  the  brain,  is  both  natural  and  also 
subject  to  man's  wA\, 

5[).  Of  what  use,  however,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  motion  of 
the  brain  ?  Without  it,  we  are  not  able  to  perceive  anytliin^^  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  brain  ;  for  unless  we  behold  it  as  it  were  set 
into  motion,  all  things  appear,  so  to  say,  closed  and  dead  ;  if  then 
we  look  for  the  brain  in  the  brain,  we  examine  simply  its  dead 
body.  But  the  uses  of  all  the  parts  begin  to  lie  open  before 
us,  as  in  the  light  of  the  rismg  sun,  us  soon  as  we  represent  to 
ourselves  that  the  brain  in  general,  and  also  each  of  its  mem- 
bers and  parts,  is  expanded  and  moved,  and  thus  as  it  were 
lives. 
.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  we  inquire  in 
P'lraiu  for  the  principles,  the  causes  and  origins  of  the  motions  of 
the  senses,  and  also  for  those  of  the  remaining  effects  and  pheno- 
mena in  the  body;  for  the  universal  body,  with  its  powers,  forces, 
and  actions,  lives  entirely  or  chiefly  under  the  motion  or  the 
auspices  of  the  brain.  Without  this  knowledge  we  neither  know 
whence  come  the  so-called  animal  spirite,  nor  by  what  principle 
they  are  determined  into  the  fibres,  how  they  produce  actions, 
nor  finally  how  they  circulate.  Everywhere,  then,  the  whole  of 
that  chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical  science  would  tail  us, 
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which  is  as  it  were  implantod  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  which 
is  far  ahove  the  common  facts  of  men. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  we  should 
remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  various  diseases,  especially  of  the 
head,  and  we  should  not  know  how  to  point  out  their  causes, 
and  on  seeing  and  observing  the  changes  in  the  opened  brains 
we  should  stand  agape  and  wondering,  as  a  doukcy  before  a 
machine  set  in  motion  by  the  wind  or  water.  Without  this 
knowledge  also  we  should  know  nothing  whatever  in  psychology ; 
we  should  not  know  what  the  soul  is,  w*hat  the  mind,  the  under- 
standing, the  w^ill,  and  what  the  exercises  of  each  are ;  for  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  live  corporeally  or  by  a  body,  the  brain 
or  everything  organized  must  be  moved  or  animated  in  alter- 
nate periods ;  but  in  order  that  the  soul  may  live  spiritually  or 
in  its  spirit,  the  bi-ain,  or  that  which  is  an  organism,  must  be 
quiescent 


D.   The  Functions  of  the  Cekebrum  in  General} 

60.  The  cerebrum  is  tJie  general  mmntainer  and  regulator  of 
the  iTdemal  scTisories,  or  of  the  [least]  organic  substances  which  are 
in  a  ^herical  fon*m ;  for  it  is  the  subject  which  contains  them, 
and  it  is  a  globe  formed  of  these  substances  and  their  deter- 
minations. By  the  inttuonce  of  the  cerebrum  the  order, 
situation,  and  respect  which  these  least  parts  have  to  one 
another  is  caused  and  preserved 

61.  The  cerebrum  also  is  (lie  common  moderator  of  their  states 
aTid  operations;  for  whoever  or  whatever  directs  the  order, 
directs  also  the  states  of  all  among  one  another;  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  infinite  number  of  phenomena;  consequently  the 
cerebrum  is  the  efficient  cause  by  which  the  inmost  sensories 
are  able  to  perform  aright  their  offices  in  the  communion. 

*  This  article  is  transkted  from  Codex  58,  Pbotolithogrnphcd  MSS. ,  vol  vi. 
pp.  75-81.  It  is  preceded  by  another  article  on  tho  aanie  aubject  wbich  is  not 
crossed  ont,  wbereforo  a  translattoD  of  the  same  is  given  as  apf>endLX  li,  of  the 
present  chapter.  The  above  article  the  aiithor  introducea  by  the  following  i^vorda  ; 
'*Thi8  ia  the  order  which  must  be  observed  la  laying  down  the  fnuctions  of  the 
cerebrum,  for  I  have  become  better  instructed  on  this  fiubjoct.  *'— Editor. 
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62.  The  cerebi'um  is  the  common  bond  connecting  tJie  organs  of 
sen^e  of  the  body  tvith  the  semories  of  the  smi ;  for  all  fibres  after 
having  passed  through  the  brain  terminate  in  the  cortical 
substances. 

63.  Tlie  cerebrum  also  is  the  comTnon  or  general  vehicle  of  the 
eztejiml  sensations  to  the  soul ;  for  all  sensory  modifications  are 
excited  throughout  this  way  until  they  are  perceived  in  the 
inmost  sensories. 

C4.  On  this  account  the  cerebrum  is  called  the  common  or 
general  sensory;  for  all  the  generals  belonging  to  sense  are 
proper  to  the  cerebrum ;  consequently,  as  is  the  order  and 
government,  so  is  the  copula  and  uniting  medium  which 
convejrs  the  modes  of  the  body  to  the  soul.  For  it  is  the  office 
of  the  cerebrum  [to  provide]  that  the  internal  sensations  shall 
flourish,  and,  as  behoves  in  a  regular  system,  that  they  shall 
live  hamioniously  among  one  another ;  and  therefore  it  is  its 
oflSce  to  provide  that  the  inmost  senses  shall  be  able  to  perceive, 
think,  judge,  and  will ;  thus  to  contemplate  ends,  or  to  see 
whether  a  thing  be  true  or  false,  and  to  insert  it  among  its 
analytical  conclusions.  Upon  the  cerebnmi  therefore  depend 
the  faculties  of  remembering,  imagining,  craving,  desiring,  will- 
ing, etc. 

05.  The  cerebrum  also  is  the  client  came  a^td  general 
determiner  of  the  power  of  the  soul,  of  the  conatus  of  the 
rational  mind,  and  of  the  active  forces  of  the  animal  mind,  into 
eflfects ;  or  of  ends  by  means  of  effects  and  actions  into  uses : 
consequently  it  is  the  determiner  of  the  will  and  the  desires  of 
the  mind  into  ends  having  respect  to  the  election  of  good 
and  evil,  and  into  ultimate  acts.  Wherefore  the  cerebrum  is  the 
general  voluntary  organ  of  motion. 

60.  The  highest  court  (curia)  of  the  cerebrum  is  among  the 
topmost  protuberances,  or  in  the  crown,  where  the  highest  lobe 
ia  The  middle  court,  which  is  adjoined  to  the  former,  is  the 
middle  lobe ;  and  the  lowest  court  is  the  third  lobe*  Thither 
all  sensations  aspire ;  and  the  sensories  of  the  highest  court  are 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  expansion,  intentness,  and  vigilance ; 
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the  rest  also  in  their  order,  yet  in  subordination  to  the  highest. 
There  is  a  diversity  in  the  state  of  every  one  of  the  interior 
sensories ;  the  most  expansile  are  the  highest,  and  they  become 
less  so  in  proportion  as  they  descend  from  the  ero\aTi.  The 
faculty  of  expansion  depends  upon  the  anfractuosities  and  sulci, 
and  upon  the  faculty  of  expanding  derived  thence ;  that  this  is 
80  appears  from  the  very  connection  of  things.  These  sensories 
scarcely  extend  beyond  the  great  fissure  towards  the  back  [of 
the  cerebrum]. 

Where  the  faculty  of  perception  resides,  there  also  is  that  of 
volition  and  determination ;  thus  as  the  very  sensory  resides 
in  the  above  places,  so  also  the  very  motory  faculty  must  have 
its  place  there ;  for  the  most  perfect  faculty  of  expansion  and 
animation  is  there,  generally,  specifically  and  also  individually ; 
thence  is  every  determination, 

67.  The  royal  road  of  the  sensations  of  the  body  up  to  the 
soul  which  resides  in  its  sensories,  is  through  the  corpora  striata, 
which  are  most  immediately  subject  to  the  above  courts  and 
commimicate  there mth.  For  these  corpora  disperse  or  dis- 
tribute every  mode  in  all  directions,  but  especially  towards  the 
crown,  where  the  acutest  internal  contemplation  resides. 

All  determinations  of  the  will  also  descend  by  that  road ;  for 
the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  adjoin  themselves  to  the  proper 
fibres  of  these  corpora,  and  enjoin  upon  them  duties  which  they 
must  perform  in  the  body.  This  ap)jendagc  is  therefore  in  a 
certain  sense  the  Mercury  of  the  01>nnpus ;  it  aimounces  to 
the  soul  what  is  happening  to  the  body,  and  it  bears  the 
mandates  of  the  soul  to  the  body*  This  is  the  reason  why  this 
appendage  must  be  adjoined  to  the  cerebrum;  namely,  that 
it  may  act  as  a  conjoining  medium  between  the  body  and  the 
cerebnim  in  respect  to  man*s  sensitive  and  motory  life, 

68,  Order  also  seems  to  be  so  disposed  that  the  corpora 
striata  carry  into  effect  what  the  cerebrum  determines,  and  the 
rational  mind  orders;  nay,  even  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
muscles  and  actions  %vhich  arc  in  the  ultimates  of  the  body  or 
in  the  soles  of  the  feet  depend  more  immediately  upon  the 
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highest  parts ;  upon  the  middle  lobe  the  muscles  which  belong 
to  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  and  upon  the  third  lobe  those 
which  belong  to  the  face  and  head ;  for  they  seem  to  corre- 
spond to  one  another  in  an  inverse  ratio.  It  hence  follows 
that  the  office,  function,  or  effort  of  the  corpora  striata  consists 
in  conveying  the  mnsations  of  the  body  to  the  courts  of  the  cere- 
brum ;  but  that  of  the  cerebrum  in  conveyiog  them  to  the  soul, 
so  as  to  reach  our  consciousness.  In  like  manner  it  is  the 
office  of  these  corpora  to  determine  the  mandates  of  the  cerebnwi 
into  the  acts  of  the  body  ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  to  execute  them  just  so  as  they  have  been  determined. 
The  power  of  the  soul,  the  conatiis  or  the  will  of  the  rational 
mind,  and  the  active  force  of  the  animal  mind  arc  thus  deter- 
mined by  the  corpora  striata,  not  into  act,  but  for  act  in  the 
body. 

69.  The  cerebrum,  besides,  acts  as  an  intennediate  cause 
between  the  animal  spirits  and  the  blood;  for  it  supplies  a 
most  refined  lymph  with  which  the  volatile  spirit  is  mixed, 
and  it  thus  enables  the  same  \i.e,  the  animal  spirits]  to  enter 
the  organic  parts  of  the  blood  or  its  globules.  This  is  the 
purpose  for  w^hich  the  organs  of  the  cerebmm  are  intended; 
wherefore  tlie  cereh^mn  is  a  gland  by  way  of  cmiTuncej'  or  the 
model  of  con^la7n€raie  glands.  From  the  fabric  and  connection 
of  these  members  or  organs  appears  most  manifestly  of  what 
nature  are  the  opemtions  of  the  gland ;  the  cerebrum  is  conse- 
quently the  ge7i€ral  chemical  laboratory  of  the  blood. 

The  above  lymph  is  conveyed  into  the  pituitary  gland,  which 
is  by  right  an  iihislrious  model  of  the  conglobate  glands;  for  every 
liquid  elaborated  in  the  conglomerate  glands  is  afterwards  passed 
out  by  conglobate  glands ;  thence  by  three  ways  that  lymph  is 
consigned  to  the  jugular  veins,  in  order  that  it  may  meet  the 
chyle  of  the  body,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  brain  may  celebrate 
its  nuptials  with  it.  There  is  a  general  laboratory,  but  there 
is  also  a  universal  one  scattered  over  the  whole  body ;  wher- 
ever there  is  fibre  there  also  is  spirit ;  that  spirit  which 
is  intended   for  the   blood-vessels,  is   again   collected   by  the 
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lymphatic  vessels  and  the  conglobate  glands,  and  is  led  back 
into  the  thoracic  duct,  in  order  that  it  may  return  into  the 
blood.  In  this  manner  the  cerebrum  also  %riyifies  and  animates 
the  torpid  and  sluggish  blood,  lest  by  its  obstruction  it  should 
interrupt  and  stop  the  animal  functions. 

70.  The  corpora  striata  contribute  their  share  also  to  this 
work ;  for  they  constitute  the  botttjm  of  the  lateral  ventricles ; 
they  excite  the  choroid  plexuses  to  action,  and  allow  the 
infundibulum  to  pass  through  them ;  so  as  to  control  and 
accommodate  its  action.  The  corpora  striata,  or  the  appendage 
to  the  cerdmim^  thus  excites  to  action  and  to  a  proper  opa^ation 
the  cause  hclonginfj  to  the  ccrehrum.  The  cerebnmi  simply  pours 
out  the  spirit,  but  the  corpora  striata  express  from  the  choroid 
plexuses  a  lymph  to  which  the  spirit  is  being  coupled  {cop- 
ulatur).  This  lymph  must  be  cixlled  the  purer  blood ;  for  the 
animal  spirit  is  attached  to  it,  as  the  blood-globule  to  its  serum, 

71.  Because  the  office  of  sensation  and  volition  is  assigned  to 
the  anterior  fiu3e  or  province  of  the  cerebrum,  therefore  the 
above  office  has  been  allotted  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  cere- 
brum, or  to  that  region  of  it  which  is  around  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  as  &r  as  the  extension  of  the  large  fissure,  or  the  boun- 
daries of  the  division  of  the  cerebrum  into  lobes.  Here  also 
is  a  lesser  faculty  of  expansion,  consequently  a  lesser  faculty 
of  changing  its  states;  the  changes  producing  thoughts.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  sensations  reach  even  thither, 
yet  our  riiind  does  not  become  conscious  of  them  to  the  same 
degree  as  it  does  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the 
very  courta  For  the  fibre  of  this  [jiosterior]  region  does  not 
pass  into  the  corpora  striata,  but  into  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  thence  towards  the  chemical  organs  or  members  of  the 
cerebrum. 

72.  The  soul  designs  and  fornis  the  whole  of  its  body,  or  of 
its  animal  world,  by  means  of  the  cerebrum ;  for  there  is  nothing 
but  the  fibre  of  the  cerebrum  which  reigns  in  the  whole  bodily 
system,  i.e.  in  its  circumference^  where  are  situated  its  muscles 
and  oigaus  of  sense ;  for  these  are  immediately  subjected  to  the 


of  the  cerebram,  because  to  its  knowledge  and  will. 
The  viscera  enclosed  in  the  body,  however,  are  from  the  fibre 
of  the  cerebellum ;  and  by  its  action  they  are  not  committed  to 
the  dominion  of  the  will,  but  of  nature ;  wherefore  in  the  egg 
first  of  all  exists  the  cerebrum,  afterwards  successively  the 
cerebellum  and  the  heart  The  cerebrum  first  of  all  deter- 
mines the  fibres  of  the  principles,  and  then  concentrates 
them  J  afterwards  from  its  centres  it  designs  the  circumfer- 
ence; thus  the  medullary  fibre  pasaas  over  into  the  nervous 
fibre  of  the  body;  and  by  the  nerves,  according  to  the  represent- 
ation of  the  body  in  the  soul,  it  determines  individual  things. 
This  also  takes  place  by  means  of  the  corpora  striata,  which  are 
auxiliary  forces  of  the  cerebrum.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
cerebrum  feels  and  determines  thus  according  to  the  state  of 
these  bodies,  and  according  to  the  connection  of  its  own  fibres 
with  theirs. 

73.  The  cerebrum  therefore  first  representB  in  itself  tlte  idea  or 
; ideal  of  its  soul,  into  the  form  and  nature  of  which,  and  into  the 
intuition  of  the  ends  of  which,  the  body  as  its  image  is  formed ; 
namely,  both  in  respect  to  its  organism  and  to  its  operations 
and  their  uses,  to  every  one  of  which  in  the  soul  the  body 
corresponds.  For  the  soul  weaves  and  fonns  its  body  or 
organism  by  means  of  the  cerebrum;  by  means  of  the  cere- 
brum also  it  imprints  upon  it  its  own  image;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, not  as  the  greatest  has  reference  to  the  least  in  a  type, 
but  rather  as  our  rational  mind  in  itself  and  in  its  ovm  idea 
beholds  the  forma  of  actions  and  the  efficient  causes  and  effects 
adjoined  to  them,  and  a^  in  them  it  beholds  the  ends.  It  is 
thus  that  the  extenial  man  is  assimilated  to  the  internal,  not 
as  a  type  to  a  type,  but  as  the  type  to  the  ideal  This  also 
is  the  reason  why  the  animal  mind  (animii^s)  and  all  its  affec- 
tions, nay,  why  also  the  desires  of  the  inteUectual  mind  (mens) 
are  represented  to  the  life  in  the  very  expression  of  the  face, 
nay,  of  the  whole  body,  and  likewise  in  all  the  forms  of  its 
actions,  so  that  thereby  they  become  known  to  every  one. 
For  when  the  principle  through  the  causes  produces  effects. 
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it  cannot  do  so  otherwise  than  according  to  the  idea  or  ideal  in 
itself;  if  the  individual  determinations  flow  according  to  the 
order  of  nature  from  the  fii-st  to  the  last.  This  also  takes  place 
by  means  of  the  corpora  striata,  and  afterwards  by  means  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow. 

74.  The  cerebrum  joins  thcjir&t  deter  minatmis  or  fibres  with  the 
last  determiiuUioris  or  the  Mood-vessels,  and  vice  vcrsd  the  blood- 
vessels with  the  fibres.  The  fibres  enter  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
body ;  but  these,  after  retxirning  by  the  carotids  into  the  cere- 
brum, with  their  lea^st  ramifications  enter  the  cortical  substances, 
and  finally  they  clothe  the  fibres  and  their  fascicles. 

75.  As  the  cerebrum  transmits  the  vessels  of  the  body  to  the 
origins  of  the  fibres,  or  to  the  cortical  glandules,  so  also  it  sends 
hack  to  the  fibres  the  sjnrit  of  the  Mood;  and  in  this  wise  institutes 
a  certain  perjietual  circle,  which  may  justly  be  called  the  circle 
of  life.  For  the  fibre  transmits  its  spirit  into  the  blood,  and 
the  blood  reciprocally  sends  its  spirit  back  into  the  fibres ;  and 
so  on  continually — without  my  mentioning  here  the  Ipiijih 
conveyed  thither  by  (he  corporeal  fihres,  hy  mean^  ofwhieh  tJic  animal 
Bpirii  is  generaied;  for  that  lymph  with  its  purest  elements  con- 
tributes to  that  spirit  its  elementary  or  corporeal  nature,  but 
the  soul  its  spiritual  nature  or  its  life. 

76.  From  all  of  this  it  follows  that  the  cerehrtim  claims  to 
itself  the  rigid  over  its  Wood,  and  over  its  arterial  anid  imwtis 
vessels  as  soon  as  ever  they  approach  the  threshold  of  the 
cranium.  On  this  account  it  receives  the  carotids  between 
the  fissures  of  the  lobes,  and  their  branches  and  shoots  between 
its  convolutions,  in  its  anfractuosities  and  sulci ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  distributes  the  capillaries  with  the  blood  extracted 
from  them  around  the  fascicles  of  the  fibres,  under  the  form 
of  coatings,  so  that  they  exist  altogether  in  the  stream  of  the 
motions  and  determinations  of  the  cerebrum.  This  also  is 
the  cause  of  the  anfractuosities  of  the  cerebrum;  namely, 
that  each  least  branch  of  the  blood-vessels  should  be  led 
distinctly  to  its  own  gland,  and  that  thus  the  cerebrum  should 
institute  a  universal  circle  or  circle  of  life.     In  a  similar  manner 
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the  cerebrtim  also  rules  the  veins,  and  the  venous  troughs  or 
sinuses ;  these  it  encloses  in  its  largest  fissures,  or  between  the 
hemispheres  ;  in  a  like  manner  also  the  remaining  sinuses  are 
governed  by  means  of  the  cerebellum. 

77.  Ab  the  cerebrum  concentrates  its  medullary  fibres  into 
the  nervous  fibres  of  the  body,  and  transmits  them  to  the 
muscles,  so  also  it  lends  a  ministerififf  aid  to  the  juice,  tvhick 
effects  a  distinction  between  tk€jihrt\s:  ami  tlie  fascides  of  fibres,  mid 
interposes  an  intervai  between  ihmv.  The  grosser  humours,  how- 
ever, it  directs  by  determined  ways  into  the  bulbs  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  thus  casts  them  out  by  the  lamina  cribrosa ;  there 
is  thus  [appointed]  a  place  of  purgation,  so  that  nothing  may 
interrupt,  obstruct,  and  impede,  and  that  all  functions  may  pro- 
gress and  thrive  in  an  orderly  manner  and  according  to  the  law 
of  nature, 

78.  As  the  cerebrum  weaves  and  forms  the  individual  parts, 
and  provides  that  they  shall  perpetually  subsist,  even  as  they 
exist,  and  that  all  things  shall  live  by  acting,  and  shall  act  by 
living,  therefore  by  its  expansions  and  constrictions  it  excites 
all  things  below  into  an  animatory  or  universal  motion,  and 
thereby  continues  perpetually  the  circle  of  life  which  the  soul 
begins  and  institutes  from  its  ends. 

79;  It  appears  hence  that  it  is  the  cerebrum  which  inripaiis 
life  and  motion  to  the  organs  of  sense  and  to  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  and  which  also  deprives  them  of  Ufe  and  of  motion; 
wherefore  it  is  the  cerebrum  which  induces  wakefulness  accordin/f 
to  (lie  degree  of  its  hiiension^  and  also  sleep  according  to  the  degree 
of  lis  relaxation.  This  takes  place  by  a  collapse  of  the  cerebrum 
in  itself,  or  by  a  folding  up  and  a  gluing  together  of  its  folds 
and  commissures.  The  state  of  wakefulness  is  one  of  expansion 
of  the  cortical  substances ;  but  the  state  of  sleep  one  of  con- 
striction of  these  substances ;  their  connection  is  thereby  broken, 
and  the  determinations  of  the  body,  that  is,  the  vessels  with  their 
blood  and  spirit,  do  not  enter  into  these  substances,  but  only  the 
coq^oreal  fibres  with  their  elements  or  with  the  aliment  of  the 
spirit     During  that  time  all  purer  nutrition  and  all  chemical 
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opeffttions  thrive  more  perfectly;  for  there  is  nothing  on  the 
part  of  the  body  to  excite  and  disturb  the  lower  animal  and 
higher  intellectual  minds.  The  cerebrum  therclbre  is  the  seat 
of  wakefulness  and  of  sleep ;  because  thence  come  sensation  and 
determination  of  actions.  The  sceptre  by  which  this  kiogdoni 
13  to  be  ruled  is  then  handed  over  to  the  cerebellum. 

80.  It  appears  hence  that  it  is  the  cerebrum  which  instituies 
the  intercourse  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  or  between  the 
highest  or  the  celestial  sphere  and  the  corporeal ;  just  as  between 
the  animal  spirit  and  the  blood.  In  order  therefore  to  explore 
the  intercourse  of  the  soul,  it  is  necessary  to  explore  the 
cerebrum ;  yet  it  cannot  be  understood  precisely  how  this  inter- 
course is  instituted,  unless  we  know  also  what  the  soul  and 
what  the  body  are;  since  from  its  principles  the  cerebrum 
derives  the  faculty  of  being  the  sphere  of  causes,  and  the  body 
from  the  cerebnim  the  faculty  of  being  the  sphere  of  effects. 
For  as  the  body  derives  effects  from  its  causes,  so  the  cerebrum 
derives  causea  from  its  principles ;  the  causes  being  effects  in 
respect  to  the  principles,  if  these  are  assumed  for  causes ;  for 
the  effect  is  continued  from  the  causes,  just  as  the  cause  is 
continued  from  the  principles, 

81.  After  this  we  may  inquire  of  what  nature,  and  how 
wonderfid,  the  nexus  is  of  this  system ;  and  then  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  nexus,  of  the  chain  and  of  the  circle  of  uses ;  for 
uses  follow  the  same  chain,  as  causes  and  effects.  This  we  shall 
not  discover  imless  we  know  how  the  soul  acts  upon  its  body, 
and  how  the  body  vice  versd  reacts  upon  the  soul ;  the  medium 
of  which  action  and  reaction  is  the  cercbrimi. 
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82.  The  soul  is  pro^)erlp  the  universal  essence  of  its  hody.  The 
soul  is  the  only  thing  substantial  and  essential  in  its  body. 
From  it  are  derived  and  bom  all  the  substances  and  essences 
which  are  called  composite  and  corporeal.  For  what  can  truly 
1  Codex  58,  Piioto!lthograpli«d  USS.«  voL  vi  pp.  81,  82. 
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be,  unless  it  be  from  a  thing  prior,  more  simple,  and  more 
unique,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  rest  ?  That  which  gives 
to  others  being  and  existence,  must  itself  be.  It  cannot  be  pro- 
duced from  modes,  accidents,  and  qualities  without  a  subject 
and  form,  and  consequently  without  a  real  essence  and  sub- 
stance. The  soul  also  is  pecuUar  or  proper,  and  there  is 
uot  one  universal  soul  for  all ;  so  that  the  soul  of  one  cannot 
belong  to  the  body  of  another;  for,  what  is  to  be  demonstrated, 
namely,  the  very  form  of  the  body  is  the  result  of  its  essential 
determination,  or  the  body  itself  represents  the  soul  as  it  were 
in  an  image.  That  the  soul  is  peculiar  or  proper  follows 
from  the  diversity  of  the  state  of  each  person.  In  general,  souls 
are  similar,  but  in  particular  they  difler  as  to  states.  These 
differences  arise  from  the  variety  of  ends  or  principles  in  humaii 
minds,  consequently  they  are  due  to  the  information  of  minds  a 
posteriorL     All  this  will  be  demonstrated  in  our  psychology. 

83.  From  tlu  souJ,  as  from  the  end  or  pri^iciplc  of  the  body  j  flow 
forth  all  essential  detemiinatio-ns,  consequently  all  dynamical  fomi». 
In  order  that  any  series  may  be  determined  to  the  termini  of 
the  ultimate  world,  or  in  order  that  it  may  be  derived  from  its 
universal  essence,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  several 
universal  essences  in  the  series ;  namely,  the  higher,  the  lower, 
and  the  lowest  imiversal  essence.  The  higher  or  highest 
universal  essence  is  the  soul,  the  lower  is  the  animal  spirit,  and 
the  third  the  blood.  The  highest  essence  imparts  being,  the 
power  of  acting  and  life  to  the  lower,  this  imparts  the  same  in 
a  like  manner  to  the  lowest ;  the  lowest,  consequently,  exists 
and  subsists  from  the  first  by  me^ns  of  the  middle.  There  are 
just  as  many  essential  determinations  as  there  are  essences ;  for 

Bnces  without  determinations  form  nothing.  The  very 
"ssences  also  must  be  determinant,  in  order  that  there  may  bo 
determinations.  The  determinations  of  the  highest  universal 
essence  of  the  bodily  system  are  those  fibres  which  are  the 
simplest  of  all,  and  which  are  like  rays  of  the  soul,  and  the  first 
designations  of  forms.  The  determinations  of  the  lower  uni- 
versal essence  are  those  fibres  which  are  derived  from  the  most 
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simple;  but  those  of  the  lowest  are  the  arterial  and  venous 
vessels.  As  the  essences,  so  also  the  determinations  are  in  turn 
derived  from  one  another,  the  higher  imparting  being  to  the 
lower.  From  these  determinations,  or  from  these  determining 
essences,  all  the  organic  viscera,  and  consequently  the  whole 
bodily  system,  is  woven  and  formed.  It  appears  hence  what  the 
body  is ;  namely,  that  it  is  so  composite  that  it  falls  under  the 
notice  of  sense,  under  physical  laws,  under  geonietrical  ratios 
and  figures,  and  also  under  the  terms  of  speech.  Again,  it 
appears  that  the  lower  essences  have  derived  from  the  inert  and 
heavier  elements  of  the  world  this  feature,  that  they  are  able 
to  coalesce  into  a  lower  essence,  and  to  be  of  use  to  fimctions 
in  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  world.  If,  therefore,  you  abstract 
from  the  blood  these  elementary  and  terrestrial  parts,  and  if 
you  abstract  from  the  animal  spirit  its  purer  parts  of  the  same 
kind,  what  then  remains  is  nothing  but  a  farm  derived  fmm  the 
determinations  of  the  soul,  or  the  veriest  being  of  the  body, 
presented  under  a  similar  form  to  that  which  is  seized  by  the 
senses  when  it  is  foimd  combined  with  terrestrial  elements ;  but 
which  form  is  purified  of  its  really  corporeal  parts.  In  respect 
to  the  cerebnim,  however :  this  acts  the  part  of  a  middle  cause, 
both  in  respect  to  the  essences  and  to  the  determinations.  In 
respect  to  essences :  from  the  cortical  substance  where  the  soul 
resides  in  its  most  eminent  and  as  it  were  its  first  organic 
clothing,  the  cerebrum  receives  the  animal  spirit,  and  prepares 
it  so  that  it  may  be  uf  use  to  the  blood,  or  that  it  may  attend  it ; 
or  again,  that  the  blui^d  may  be  produced  thence  by  the  addition 
of  terrestrial  elements.  In  respect  to  determinations :  the  cere- 
brum receives  the  fibres  generated  from  the  cortex  itself ;  these 
it  rolls  together  and  determines  into  fascicles  and  nerves  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  are  able  to  perfonn  in  the  body  all  things 
in  agreement  with  the  intention  of  the  soul.  Concerning  the 
three  universal  essences  and  their  determinations,  see  *'The 
PeritonsBum/' 

1  See  **E€gnum  Animde,"  part  i.  Lotin  edition,  Nos.  252-258,  pp.  405-411  ; 
EngHsh  edition,  Nos.  312-318,  jp.  486-493. 
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84.  It  is  the  cej^tbrum  thrmigh  whicJb  the  iiUcrcourse  hetwun  the 
soul  and'  the  hody  is  cdaUished;  for  it  is  as  it  wci'e  the  link  and 
the  uniting  mediunu  From  what  follows  it  will  appear  that  the 
soul  is  in  the  cerebrum  as  it  were  in  its  heaven  and  Olympus, 
although  it  is  essentially  everywhere,  and  present  in  every 
indi%adiial  part;  in  the  cerebnim,  however,  is  forraed  as  it 
were  its  court  and  palace  chamber,  from  which  it  looks  around 
on  all  things  belonging  to  it,  and  determines  them  into  act  in 
agreement  with  its  intuition.  That  such  is  the  quaUty  of  the 
soul  in  the  cerebrum,  results  from  its  form,  which  is  such  that 
it  imparts  to  it  the  power  of  being  such,  as  it  is  intrinsically. 
That  there  may  be  a  perpetual  communication  between  the  soul 
which  resides  there  and  the  body,  the  cerebmm  was  formed. 

85.  JVtc  quality  of  the  caxiruni,  therefore,  will  appear  most 
manifestly  from  the  cfiain  of  the  dctermbiatioru,  the  fhvximt 
of  the  operatimis,  and  the  circle  of  ends  and  of  vses,  hy  which 
the  soul  is  uniied  to  tlic  body,  and  vice  versA.  For  all  6brea 
derive  their  origin  from,  and  are  under  the  auspices  of.  the 
cortical  substance,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  all  fibres 
terminate  in  that  substance.  In  order  that  fibres  may  be,  it  ia 
necessary  that  all  operations  should  be  determined  according 
to  the  influx  of  the  fibres ;  for  the  fibres  are  determinations  of 
causes  and  of  effects,  and  they  are  as  it  were  highways  and  rays, 
according  to  which  the  soul  by  operating  puts  itself  forth.  The 
subjects  and  substances  of  the  operations  are  the  fibres;  acci- 
dents and  modes  without  substances  and  subjects  are  nothing. 
That  the  operations  follow  this  pathway  [Le.  of  the  fibres],  and 
their  nexus,  appears  from  the  particulars.  Now,  as  it  is  the 
cerebrum  which  receives  the  fibres  where  they  are  called 
medullary,  and  as  it  despatches  them  into  the  body  where  they 
are  styled  nervous^  it  follows  that  the  quality  of  the  cerebrum 
may  be  known  from  this  circumstance. 

86.  It  is  the  cerebrum  in  which  tJie  soul  disposes  and  unfolds 
^  From  Codex  58,  Fhotolithograplied  MSS.,  vol,  vJ.  pp.  83-92. 
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Us  purest  and  most  simple  organic  foj^s^  or  the  cortical  and  graj 
substances,  in  such  order,  that  from  them,  as  from  beginnings,  it  is 
able  to  behold,  and  to  enter  upon,  the  camp^is  and  playground  of 
all  its  operations,  and  as  from  centimes  to  look  arou7id  upon  all 
things  as  upon  circumfertnces,  so  that  it  is  able  to  mnhrace  and  to 
keep  everything  under  its  auspices  and  intuition.  It  must  be 
well  kept  in  view  what  the  eerebnim  is,  and  what  the  cortical 
substaiice :  the  fomier  is  the  sphere  of  causes,  but  the  latter  oi' 
ends ;  the  cortical  substance,  consequently,  constitutes  the  higher, 
and  the  cerebrum  the  lower  sphere ;  for  the  cortical  substance, 
when  regarded  in  its  individual  parts,  is  in  a  higher  sphere ; 
since  each  individual  or  singular  substance  is  moat  purely 
organic,  and  is  a  cerehmm  in  a  least  e6Sgy,  and  thence  all 
things  flow  out  as  from  their  beginnings.  Suppose  now  that 
there  are  myriads  of  this  kind  of  eminent  cerehra ;  arrange  them 
in  the  most  suitable  order,  and  at  the  same  time  form  them 
into  congeries,  then  divide  them  over  and  over  again,  and  there 
results  thence  a  composite  and  concrete  masa 

This  cannot  be  called  the  higher  sphere,  but  in  respect  to 
its  composition  and  arrangement  it  is  called  the  cerebrum. 
From  the  composition  of  unities  in  which  the  higher  sphere 
reigns,  results  the  lower  sphere,  which  is  that  of  causes,  t>.  the 
cerebrum ;  for  it  is  not  the  action  and  modification  between 
these  substances,  nor  the  changes  of  state  between  them,  but 
the  action  and  modification,  and  hence  the  changes,  in  them, 
which  impart  the  capacity  of  perceiving  sensation  and  of  acting. 
Wherefore  the  cerebrum  is  as  it  were  the  preserver  and 
regulator,  so  that  the  soul  in  these  its  principles  may  act  upon 
the  animal  mind  (aninnis),  and  upon  the  rational  or  intellectual 
mind ;  for  when  the  connection  between  these  is  disturbed,  the 
power  also  perishes  for  these  sensories  and  organs  to  act  in 
cons<:irt;  since  all  conspire  together  in  the  production  of  the 
effect  The  more  there  are  of  the  above  substances,  the  more 
perfectly  do  they  perfomi  what  they  have  to  do,  and  they  also 
mutually  bring  one  another  into  a  state  of  unanimity ;  even  as 
is  the  case  with  the  eyes,  several  of  which  see  more  than  one 
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This  arrangement,  which  agrees  completely  with  the 
modes  of  acting  in  geBeraJ,  causes  all  things  to  be  done  in 
an  orderly  way;  wherefore  this  general  form  corresponds  to 
the  form  of  the  forces  of  each.  It  may  he  said,  therefore,  that 
the  cerebrum  is  as  it  were  the  bond,  the  prescr\^er  and  regulator 
of  all  substances  which  hold  the  place  of  ends  or  of  beginnings ; 
although  there  is  also  an  action  between  the  substances,  and  a 
change  of  state  of  the  cerebnim  itself,  which  likewise  under  a 
certain  general  sense  comes  to  our  knowledge;  for  without  a 
general  modification,  as  in  sounds  indi\'idual  modifications  are 
not  perceived  What  the  cerebrum  is,  appears  from  a  change 
of  the  faculties  in  some  diseases,  as  in  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
paralysis,  etc.,  likewise  in  many  morbid  states  of  the  animal 
mind  (animits),  in  a  cerebrum  wounded  by  various  accidents ; 
not  that  on  this  account  the  interior  sensations  are  wounded, 
but  that  they  are  not  able  to  act  conveniently  in  general  consort, 
or  the  connection  being  injured,  that  they  are  unable  to  behold 
things  in  general ;  wherefore  also  they  return  into  their  former 
state,  when  the  connection  is  restored.  Otherwise  these 
organic  forms  are  also  connected  in  an  irregular  manner  with 
their  blood-vessels,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  a  general  sight 
d  intuition  ;  nevertheless,  if  they  were  left  in  freedom,  under 
in  effort  of  the  soul,  they  would  at  once  reduce  themselves  into 
tirder ;  but  as  they  are  situated  in  a  certain  general  campus,  to 
which  they  are  attached,  they  have  no  power  of  coming  into  a 
state  of  order,  except  by  external  meatus* 

87,  Again,  it  is  in  the  cerehrum  that  the  soul  from  its  organie 
forms  or  its  cortiad  substances  produces  the  Jihres,  eaym^ids  tlwni 
in  the  first  place,  then  enttvin^s  them  into  knots  and  plesmises, 
and  finally  conneds  and  concentrates  than  mth  fibres  of  another 
m^igin^  siiirounds  them  with  coatings,  and  sends  thnn  mtt  in 
fascicles,  as  nerves,  into  the  regions  of  its  body.  Hence  the 
medulla  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is  a  continuous  fibre,  is 
gathered  up  and  clothed  with  vascular  capillaries.  Thence 
arises  that  globe  which  is  called  the  centrum  ovale  (corona 
radiata).     How  great  is  the   abundance  of  the   cortical   sub- 
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stances  or  of  the  principles  from  which  the  fibres  arise,  can 
easily  be  comprehended  from  this  coDsideratiuii,  that  its  whole 
circumference  consists  of  them.  The  cerebrum  is  thus  a  coru- 
plex  of  fibres,  which  it  receives  from  the  whole  of  its  surface  or 
circumference,  and  which  it  compounds  in  various  manners 
uamely,  into  series,  fascicles,  plexuses  within  plexuses ;  for  its 
medullary  congeries  is  ever}^where  pervious  to  fluids.  It  may 
be  seen  that  the  cerebrum  first  unfolds  these  fibres,  so  that 
they  are  as  it  were  left  to  their  own  freedom,  as  ought  to  be 
the  case  in  every  origin  and  in  every  conception  of  things. 
Soon,  however,  it  urges  them  together,  limits  them,  invests 
them  with  coverings,  and  connects  them  so  that  they  cannot 
stray  away,  but  are  kept  under  the  auspices  of  the  soul.  Those 
fibres  which  the  cerebrum  transmits  into  the  body,  namely, 
into  its  sensory  and  motory  organs,  that  is,  into  the  muscles 
subject  to  the  wilU^ — these  it  leads  through  its  appendage 
the  corpora  striata:  these  fibres  are  such  as  originate  from  the 
cortex  of  the  anterior  cerebnim,  where  the  sou!  holds  as  it 
were  its  court ;  that  is,  its  highest  court  in  the  midst  of  those 
protuberances  {ximhonti)^  where  the  highest  lobes  are;  its 
middle  court  around  the  former,  w^here  the  second  lobes  are; 
and  the  lower  court.,  where  the  third  lobes  are.  That  it  carries 
the  remaining  fibres  towards  the  corpus  callosinn,  aud  thence 
into  the  body  of  the  fornix,  and  towards  its  chemic<il  organs, 
will  be  demonstrated  in  its  series  in  what  follows.  That  the 
fibres  of  the  cerebrum  itself  pass  also  into  the  nerves,  appears 
from  the  olfactory,  and  likewise  from  the  optic  nerves.  It 
will  be  shown  in  what  follows  that  these  fibres  also  pass 
towards  the  car,  the  tongue,  and  the  cuticles  j  but  that  they 
are  nevertheless  invested  by  fibres  of  another  region,  namely, 
of  the  corpora  striata,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  especially  also  of  the  cerebellum.  Besides,  on 
the  way,  and  indeed  by  application,  the  cerebrum  disposes  the 
remaining  fibres  to  act  in  agreement  with  the  will.  These 
emissary  fibres  also  the  cerebram  not  only  entwines  w4th 
vascular  capillaries,  as  with  most  rarefied  sheaths,  but  it  also 
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encircles  them  with  pia  mater,  and  finally  with  dura  mater. 
It  is  thus  the  office  of  the  cerebrum  to  arrange  and  roll 
together  into  becoming  order  these  infant  fibres,  and  besides 
to  encompass  them  with  coverings  and  fasciae,  and  in  this 
manner  to  prepare  them,  so  that  they  may  distinctly  enter 
into  the  regions  of  the  body.  The  cerebrum  is  therefore  the 
mediating  cause  of  all  the  determinations  of  the  soul,  and 
especially  of  those  which  are  subject  to  the  arbitmment  of  the 
understanding  and  of  the  will ;  wherefore,  the  proper  fibres  of 
the  cerebrum  do  not  tend  in  any  other  direction  than  into  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  into  those  muscles  which  are  to  be 
ruled  by  the  will.  The  fibres  of  the  cerebellum,  however,  tend 
into  the  organs  or  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  tlie  chest. 
On  the  other  hand,  again,  the  fibres  frt^m  both  these  sources 
summon  to  themselves  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
of  the  spinal  marrow  as  auxiliary  forces.  For  each  cortical 
[land  is  the  producer  of  a  fibre ;  wherefore  as  far  as  the  pons 
TaroUi  the  fibre  of  the  cerebrum  is  associated  with  the  fibres 
of  the  corpora  striata ;  but  below  or  from  the  beginning  of  the 
pons  Varolii  the  fibre  of  the  cerebellum  is  added ;  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  however,  downwards,  fibres  of  a  threefold 
origin  are  associated  together. 

88.  Thfim  the  soul  hy  means  of  the  cerebrum^  and  the  cerebrum 
hi/  jnemis  of  the  upper  corpora  siriakij  and  JinaUy  hy  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  ike  spinal  marrofw,  construcis  and  weaves  together 
tlu  muscidar  a7id  organic  circumference  of  the  hodi/,  and  likewise 
its  trunks  or  stems ;  that  is,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  body 
which  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  auspices  of  the  rational  mind ; 
for  the  muscles  subject  to  the  will  press  upon  the  circumference 
of  the  body,  and  constitute  the  trunks  or  stems,  such  as  the 
arms,  hands,  loins,  feet,  soles^  and  toes.  This  same  circumfer- 
ence is  likewise  furnished  wi%\l  the  sense  of  touch :  the  orgaiis 
of  sense,  such  as  the  eye  and  the  rest,  are  also  placed  in  the 
circumference  of  the  body ;  for  they  are  likewise  exposed  to  an 
appulse  of  the  things  with  which  they  come  into  contact. 
From  the  formation  of  the  chick  in  the  ^gg  it  appears  that  the 
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above-mentioned  organs  are  designed  first  of  all,  see  Malpighi ; 
for  there  is  nothing  except  the  fibre  which  constructs  all  things, 
80  that  the  body  is  a  texture  of  the  fibres  of  both  brains,  and 
also  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow.  That 
all  this,  however,  takes  place  by  the  mediation  of  the  upper 
corpora  striata,  which  are  an  appendage  of  the  cerebrum,  is 
proved  by  many  things;  namely,  by  the  fact  that  the  fibres 
of  the  cerebrum  descend  chiefly  by  that  channel ;  further,  that 
its  fibres  have  to  he  strengthened  by  more  robust  ones,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  produce  actions ;  also  that  by  means 
of  these  corpora  striata  the  cerebrum  may  take  a  rest,  and  have 
a  respite  fi-om  its  work  of  reasoning,  and  as  it  were  may  with- 
draw itself  from  the  body ;  so  that  the  soul  of  the  cerebrum 
simply  issues  these  commamls,  but  the  corpora  striata  execute 
them.  On  this  subject,  however,  see  the  chapter  on  the  Corpora 
Striata* 

Tlie  Ttniaimng  parts  of  the  body,  hmvever^  stick  as  the  viscera  of 
the  ahd&men  and  thoi^ax,  arc  consirurted  and  formed  also  hy  the 
eerebeUum  hy  in  cans  of  tfie  ^fibres  of  the  medulla  ohlmifjata  and  the 
spinal  marrmv ;  for  to  these  viscera  are  sent  simply  the  fibres 
of  the  eighth  pair  and  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  which 
belong  to  the  cerebellum.  Nature  namely  governs  their  func- 
tion, but  the  cerebrum  the  i notion  of  the  muscles  and  the 
sensations  of  the  organs ;  wherefore,  in  order  that  nature  and 
the  will  may  reign  equably  together,  and  lest  the  will  by  the 
extension  of  its  limits  should  break  up  the  community  so  con- 
stituted, and  likewise  the  whole  kingdom,  the  fibre  of  the 
cerebellum  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  cerebrum  w^herever  the 
will  niles.  On  this  subject^  however,  see  the  chapter  on  the 
Cerebellum. 

T/use  fibres  of  the  cerehrum  proceed,  from  its  anterior  lyrovince, 
which  is  divided  into  lobes,  where  the  soul  has  instUnttd  as  it  were 
thre€  courts— a  hv)hcd,  a  middle,  and  a  lowest.  From  the  anterior 
province  proceed  all  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  which  after 
passing  through  the  corpora  striata  enter  into  the  kingdi>m  of 
the  body.     This  will  have  to  be   demonstrated  below.     This 
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province  from  the  top  of  the  crown  to  the  lowest  part  is  divided 
into  three  pairs  of  lobes.  These  lobes  are  marked  out  and 
encompassed  by  the  carotid  artery.  By  dint  of  divisions  the 
cerebrum  enjoys  here  the  greatest  capacity  of  expanding  itself 
to  receive  all  sensations,  and  again  of  being  on  the  stretch 
to  produce  actions.  The  supreme  or  highest  court  enjoys  this 
capacity  more  than  the  second,  which  is  larger,  and  is  called 
the  middle ;  and  this  enjoys  it  more  than  the  lowest.  That  all 
sensations  chiefly  aifect  the  anterior  province  of  the  cerebrum, 
and  that  the  voluntary  conatus  or  efforts  proceed  thence,  will 
also  be  demonstrated  below.  If  this  portion  of  the  cerebrum 
therefore  is  wounded,  then  the  internal  senses — imagination, 
memo^}^  thought — suffer;  the  very  will  is  weakened,  and  the 
power  of  its  determination  blunted ;  this  is  influenced  also  by 
the  state  of  the  corpora  striata  and  their  connection  with  the 
fibres  of  the  cerebnmh  This  is  not  the  case  if  the  injury  is 
in  the  back-part  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is  not  subject  in  a  like 
manner  to  the  general  state  of  change.  The  above  di\Tsions 
are  called  courts,  because  there  the  s<ju1  acts  upon  the  rational 
mind,  thinks,  judges,  draws  conclusions,  wills,  and  determines 
the  things  concluded  into  actions. 

89.  Whtii  tlie  soul  enters  upon  the  work  of  weaving  together  its 
organic  bodg,  itsjlrst  care  is  to  prepare  the  Mood  hy  th^:  tvm  brains, 
ajul  at  the  same  time  to  excite  its  vessels;  far  hg  ikmi  th^  07yans 
of  tlie  body,  the  motory  as  well  as  the  sensorg,  arid  likewise  the 
viscera,  are  to  he  detci'mintd  and  fm^mcd.  For  there  are  thi^ee 
universal  essences ;  namely,  the  highest  or  the  soul,  the  lower 
or  the  animal  spirit,  and  the  lowest  or  the  blo*jd.  Each  of  the 
lower  essences  in  its  sphere  acts  the  part  which  the  soul  exer- 
cises in  the  highest  region.  As  there  are  three  essences,  so 
also  there  are  three  determining  forces,  that  is,  the  most  simple 
fibres,  the  composite  fibres,  and  the  blood-vessels.  See  the 
chapter  on  the  Peritonieum  [in  the ''  Regnum  Animale  "].  With- 
out the  blood,  the  body,  such  as  it  acts  in  the  ultimate  parts  of 
the  world,  cannot  exist.  The  very  motory  organs  without  the 
blood  are  useless;  the  organs  of  sense  also  are  in  like  manner 
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deprived  thereby  of  their  point  and  sense.  The  whole  blood, 
therefore,  is  on  account  of  the  actions  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  organs  of  sense  ;  consequently,  it  is  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  fiiculty  of  the  body  of  communicating  with  the  souL 

90.  F(rr  the  purpose  of  pf*eparing  tlie  Mood  the  soul  luis  cstab- 
lished  in  the  cereh*um  an  illustrious  chemical  lahoi^atory^  which  it 
has  arranged  into  members  and  organs^  and  ht/  the  nmiistiy  of 
which  it  distils  and  elaborates  a  lymph  animated  h/  (he  a?iimal 
spirit,  whereby  it  imbues  the  blood  with  its  own  imjiost  essence, 
futtiire,  and  life.  This  is  the  object  of  the  organs  of  the 
cerebrum,  namely,  the  corpus  callosiim,  the  fornix,  the  three 
ventricles,  the  choroid  plexus,  the  glands  of  the  isthmus,  the 
infundibulum,  the  pituitary  gland,  the  cavernous  sinuses,  and 
several  more ;  for  the  very  animal  spirit  must  be  in  the  blood, 
in  order  that  it  may  act  the  part  of  a  corporeal  soul,  or  the  part 
of  the  soul  in  the  body.  That  there  are  two  natures  in  the 
blood,  see  Part  I  [the  "  Regnum  Animate  "].  The  animal  spirit 
cannot  be  poured  into  the  blood-vessels,  because  it  is  most 
volatile,  unless  it  is  conveyed  thither  coupled  with  lymph. 
Therefore  this  lymph  is  the  very  purer  blood ;  see  also  Part  I. 
[of  the  *'  Regnum  Animale  *'].  On  this  account  the  cerebrum  is 
a  large  conglomerate  gland,  to  which  corresponds  the  pituitary 
gland,  as  a  conglobate  gland ;  see  chapter  xxiii,  of  the  present 
work  concerning  the  Glands.  On  this  account  the  cerebnmi 
must  be  called  an  illustrious  laboratory.  That  this  is  the 
object  for  which  the  organs  of  the  cerebrum,  the  uses  of  which 
are  shrouded  in  so  much  obscurity,  have  been  called  into 
existence,  will  be  demonstrated  in  detail  below ;  likewise  what 
particular  share  each  of  them  has  in  this  work. 

OL  This  work  is  in  char  ye  of  the  fibres  of  the  convex  or  upper 
portion  of  the  cercbrujn;  just  st^  the  task  of  building  up  the 
motory  and  sensory  organs  of  the  body  is  in  charge  of  the  fibres 
of  the  anterior  part,  as  has  been  stated  above ;  for  where  the 
great  fissure  of  the  cerebrum  [Sylvian  fissure]  with  the  lobes 
ceases,  this  portion  begins.  The  whole  of  the  fibre  of  this  region 
namely  is  conveyed  towards  the  corpus  callosum,  a  part  also 
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towards  the  fornix  ;  and  that  part  which  [runs]  into  the  corpus 
callosum  is  concentrated  in  the  body  of  the  fornix,  and  is  thus 
emjiloyed  in  the  structure  of  these  organs.  All  this,  however, 
will  be  demonstrated  in  what  follows. 

92.  Tkt  cerebellurn  in  like  manner  establishes  smeral  labora- 
tories or  viscera  in  the  body,  which  prepare  the  chyle  by  which  the 
same  blood  is  to  he  corporijied  ;  as  has  been  shown  in  Parts  I.  and 
IL  [of  the  "  Regiium  Animale "],  where  the  viscera  of  those 
regions  have  been  demonstrated.  See  there  the  Epilogue  of 
Part  I.  For  as  the  blood  consists  of  two  natures,  one  of  which 
is  spiritual,  and  the  other  coqioreal,  so  also  there  must  be  two 
laboratories,  of  which  one  is  in  the  superior  sphere  or  in  the 
cerebrum,  and  the  other  in  the  lower  sphere  or  in  the  body ; 
but  of  the  latter  there  are  several.  There  are  also  several 
laboratories  of  the  purer  l}inph,  but  the  cerebnina  is  as  it  were 
the  general  fountain  of  all ;  the  rest  are  like  brooklets ;  for  each 
fibre  carries  its  own  spirit  down  into  the  body. 

93.  T/w:  h/mph  of  tlie  cerebrum  is  carried  down  by  tJie  jugular 
vein,  and  the  chyle  of  the  body  is  conveyed  by  the  thoracic  duct  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  meet  one  another,  and  j^^^odnce  that  noble 
offspring,  the  blood.  For  the  jugidar  vein  brings  down  the  lymph 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  at  its  foot  is  the  subclavian  vein  in  which 
the  thoracic  duet  is  inserted.  That  this  is  so,  see  in  Part  I. 
["Regnum  Animale*']  the  chapter  on  the  Glands  and  the  Tho- 
racic Duct ;  see  also  our  present  part  concerning  the  cerebrum 
towards  the  end, 

94.  Ill  order  that  the  sotd  may  at  the  same  time  excite  the 
blood-vessels,  the  said  despatches  Jtbres  of  both  brains  to  the  extrmm 
mds  of  tlie  body  ;  it  works  tlieni  up  into  forms  similar  to  glands^ 
and  develops  thence  Tiew  filaments  which  serve  the  blood  in  tlie 
place  of  vessels.  Concerning  this,  see  chapter  vi.  in  Part  IL  of 
the  present  work  on  the  Corporeal  Fibre  and  the  Cuticles,  and 
also  chapter  v,  in  Part  I.  on  the  Arteries  of  the  Cerebnim. 
These  fibres,  which  are  called  corporeal,  serve  a  twofold  use ; 
first,  they  convey  to  the  cortex  of  the  cerebmm  the  purest 
elements  for  the  elaboration  of  the  animal  spirit ;  secondly,  on 
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being  rolled  up  into  vascular  forms  they  serve  to  the  blood  as 
means  of  conveyance.  But  unless  these  things  are  well  explained 
anatomically  with  all  their  particulars,  and  unless  they  are 
demoiistmted  by  the  genera!  niles  of  physics,  geometry,  and 
philosophy,  they  are  only  with  great  difficulty  believed  by  the 
understanding. 

95.  Tkmt  filaments  which  form  the  inmost  vuinh^^mu  of  the 
arteries,  return  hy  the  carotid  and  verteh^al  artcj^ies  into  the  cere- 
bruin,  and  are  inserted  and  cotUbuicd  into  its  principles,  or  into  the 
cortical  substances^  a7id  also  into  the  Jthres,  On  this  subject  see 
chapter  vi.  in  Part  II.  on  the  Corporeal  Fibre  and  the  Cuticles; 
and  chapter  v*  in  Part  I.  on  the  Arteries  of  the  Cert^bnim. 

96.  It  is  rnade^  plain  thence  wJiat  is  the  nature  of  the  cerebrmn, 
or  what  connection  is  estoMis/ud  hy  the  cerehnim  hetween  tks 
fibres  of  the  lyrinciphs  from  the  soul  and  between  the  vessels  of  the 
body  ;  and  in  wliat  manner,  according  to  its  cmtnedion,  flows  that 
circle  which  must  he  called  ike  circle  of  life^  or  th^it  of  ilie  animal 
spirits  from  ih^  fibres  into  the  vessels,  and  tlmt  of  the  blood  froin 
ilie  vessels  into  the  fibres  ;  consequently ^  ivhai  is  tk^  naiurc  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  soul  where  are  the  j^rineipleSj  atul  heticeen 
the  body  which  rules  the  effects  of  the  jmnciples.  But  concerning 
these  things  see  ray  psyeholog}%  where  the  intercourse  between 
the  soul  and  body  will  be  treated ;  fur  we  must  know  tirst  what 
and  of  w^hat  i^ature  is  the  soul ;  then  of  what  nature  is  the 
cortical  substance  from  which  the  soul,  as  from  its  principles, 
governs  the  individual  things  which  are  of  the  body. 

97.  By  the  expajision  and  constriction  of  Us  cortical  suhstanceSf 
consequently  by  the  cercbnim,  the  soul  excites  this,  its  oiyanic 
fnachine  or  body,  alternately  into  motion^  or  it  actuates  and  animaies 
it;  it  thus  perpetuates  the  nexus  and  circle  instiiutai  hy  itself  and 
preserves  its  coiijnnetion  and  iniegi*ity.  It  has  been  shown  in 
respect  to  the  cerebrum  that  it  is  excited  into  an  animatory 
motion ;  and  indeed  by  the  cortical  substances ;  and  further,  that 
by  this  motion,  which  is  universal,  belonging  to  all,  it  institutes 
the  remaining  motions  of  the  body;  and  again,  that  by  this 
motion  it  extracts  the  spirit  of  the  blood,  and  transmits  it  into 
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the  fibres:  aud,  consequently,  that  thereby  it  vivifies  the 
whole  bodily  system  with  spirit,  or  consequently^  that  by  the 
fibres  it  transmits  it  into  the  whole  body;  for  each  cortical 
gland,  like  a  little  heart,  is  prefixed  to  its  fibre.  In  this  manner 
the  cerebnmi  animates  all  things  by  connection  [with  itself] ; 
everything  which  is  woven  of  fibres  it  furnishes  with  spirit,  and 
into  everything  it  pours  soul.  On  this  account  the  cerebmm 
must  be  called  the  animatory  organ  of  the  whole  body.  All 
tliis  animatory  motion  in  the  da\1:inie  arises  from  the  cerebnim; 
but  in  the  night-time  from  the  cerebellum,  upon  which  then 
devolves  the  sceptre  of  rule.  On  this  subject  I  shall  treat 
elsewhere. 

98.  From  all  this  it  foUoivs  that  ike  modes  of  the  sensations 
of  the  bod]/  according  to  the  Jlbres,  like  rays,  flash  ztUo  tlie  cere- 
hrum,  and  hy  the  cerebrum  into  ike  cortical  suldanccs,  which  are 
the  last  and  the  fij'st  (crinini  of  the  fibres;  and  from  these  theif 
flash  into  the  smd,  which  resides  in  these  suffstances,  as  in  its 
principles,  endmvtd  unth  the  factdiy  of  perceiving,  thinking,  and 
jvdging.  Of  this  nature  is  the  influx  of  the  sensations  towards 
the  soul  by  means  of  the  cerebnim  (this  ha^  been  confirmed  by 
the  [untranslated]  treatise  on  the  Senses) ;  namely,  by  the  royal 
road  through  the  corpora  striata,  chiefly  tow^ards  the  anterior 
part  of  the  cerebmm ;  w^here  the  soul  has  constituted  as  it  were 
three  courts.  By  this  arrangement  the  cerebnim  is  the  common 
or  general  sensorium.  The  remaining  modes,  or  those  which 
happen  in  the  viscera,  in  accordance  with  their  fibres  press 
towards  the  cerebellum ;  whore  those  substances,  that  is,  the 
cortical,  are  not  so  free  and  expanded,  but  are  in  a  more  com- 
pressed form,  so  that  these  modes  are  not  able  to  reach  the 
consciousness  of  our  mind  or  to  become  evident  to  it.  The  very 
fibres  also  [which  lead  into  the  cerebellum]  are  not  sensitive ; 
for  they  are  not  soft  like  those  proceeding  from  the  external 
organs  of  sense,  that  is,  from  those  of  smell,  sight,  and  hearing, 
and  as  are  most  of  those  which  belong  to  the  fifth  pair;  for 
such  as  is  the  quality  of  the  fibre,  such  is  the  sense  which  is 
transmitted.     The  faculty  of  receiving,  perceiving,  and  thinking 
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consists  in  this,  that  the  fibres  are  able  to  undergo  infinite  states 
of  mutation,  and  that  each  mutation  corresponds  to  an  idea.  On 
this  subject  I  have  treated  above  [iu  the  Part  on  the  Senses], 
and  it  will  also  be  demonstrated  in  what  follows.  Without 
such  a  faculty  in  the  principles  there  is  no  power  given  of 
internal,  and  hence  of  intellectual  sensation.  Those  modes 
which  from  the  senses  press  into  the  superior  sphere,  put  on 
there  as  it  were  a  new  habit ;  they  lay  aside  more  ajid  more 
the  finite  limits,  and  become  rational  modes;  and  they  con- 
template only  tnith  and  falsity,  and  are  affected  by  moral,  and 
finally  by  spiritual  good  and  evil.  This  at  first  blush  appears 
indeed  paradoxical;  but  this  is  due  to  an  obscure  notion,  or  to 
an  entire  absence  of  the  notion,  of  the  doctrine  of  order  and 
degrees;  or  because  we  have  not  imagined  to  ourselves  any 
other  order,  or  any  other  degree,  than  such  as  exists  between 
what  is  greatest  and  what  is  least  The  relation  between  what 
ifl  greatest  and  least,  however,  exists  in  every  sphere.  The 
higher  sphere,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  on  an  altogether  different 
essence  and  nature,  which  is  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  sen- 
sation of  a  lower  sphere ;  but  the  higher  it  is,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  the  spiritual  nature  and  essence  of  the  soul 

99.  Ftiyin,  this  cUso  it  foUows  that  hj  iluse  same  substances  oj* 
prindpUs,  those  ihiwjs  which  have  heen  judged,  conduded,  and 
dededj  heTice  th€  matters  of  (lie  tmll,  %  thm*  fibres^  united  to  tJmse 
of  the  corpora  striata,  of  the  inedtdla  ohhngata^  mid  of  tJie  spifial 
marrow^  are  transferred  to  the  muscles  of  tJte  body  and  determined 
into  act.  There  are  two  operations  in  the  human  understanding, 
without  taking  into  considemtion  the  perception  which  first 
receives  objects;  namely,  the  intuition  of  truth  by  which  it  is 
discovered  what  good  is,  what  its  nature  is,  why  it  is,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  obtained ;  the  second,  however,  is  the  affection  of 
good,  whence  arises  love,  that  is,  when  we  embrace  good  with  love, 
or  when  we  desire  good  Wherefore  between  the  intuition  of 
truth  and  the  affection  of  good  there  is  a  certain  intermediate 
or  election ;  namely,  that  we  should  elect  the  better  and  the 
best     Whatever,  therefore,  is  elected  by  these  same  beginnings 
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or  principles,  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  animal  mind,  is 
determined  into  act ;  this  also  is  said  to  emanate  from  the  will, 
because  from  the  faculty  of  electing  good  and  evil  The  in- 
tuitions of  truth,  however,  arise  solely  by  mutations  of  state, 
because  by  simple  ideas,  and  by  such  as  are  collected  into  analy- 
ses ;  but  the  determinations  of  the  w^ill  originate  from  the  living 
expansion  and  constriction  of  the  individual  cortical  substances, 
or  the  particular  animation  of  those  fibres  which  correspond  to 
the  motory  fibres  of  the  muscles  For  as  there  is  an  animation 
of  the  cerebrum,  so  also  there  is  a  constriction  and  expansion 
of  each  of  its  glands  or  corcula ;  in  a  like  manner  there  is  a 
determination  of  the  individual  substances,  and  hence  also  a 
similar  action.  Thence,  indeed,  as  from  its  corcula  or  little 
hearts,  the  spirit  of  the  fibres  is  delegated  Into  the  muscles ; 
and  the  muscles  by  the  aid  of  the  blood  which  reacts,  perform 
their  constriction  and  expansion.  On  this  subject,  however,  I 
shall  treat  in  my  psychologj^ ;  here  I  am  allowed  to  state  only 
generals,  but  not  particulars. 

100.  Tht  phenomena  of  the  surrounding  visible  world  penetrate 
in  this  7nanner  from  the  external  organs  of  scTise  to  tJie  inmost 
sensoHum,  or  to  the  soul  itself  and  from  this  hy  voluntary  deter- 
minations  they  flow  out  into  actions;  hy  a  perpetual  circle^ 
accoi'ding  to  theJlMX  of  the  fibres,  and  by  m^ans  of  the  cerebi-um^ 
they  thus  Jlow  from  the  mciroundin^  physical  world  back  again 
ivio  the  sold,  or  rather  into  the  moral  world,  which  is  made  up 
of  human  society.  As  all  things  go  in  a  circle  through  the  cere- 
brum, or  as  the  cerebrum  is  the  uniting  medium  of  all  things, 
such  also  is  the  case  with  the  individual  cortical  substances 
where  the  soul  resides  in  the  beginnings  of  the  sensations  and 
actions.  Thither  also  are  conveyed  the  sensations  in  accordance 
with  the  fibres,  and  thence  the  determinations  proceed  into  act; 
so  that  in  the  cortical  substance,  or  in  a  higher  sphere,  just  as 
in  the  cerebrum,  a  similar  circle  is  performed.  Where  the  in- 
most sensation,  perception,  and  thought  is,  there  also  is  the  will 
and  the  first  determination.  During  the  accomplishment  of 
this  circle,  whatever  enters  from  the  natural,  surrounding  world. 
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if  it  enters  only  into  the  imagination,  returns  again  into  the 
game  world;  if,  however,  it  enters  the  intellectual  sphere,  it 
returns  into  the  moral  world.  If  it  flows  in  from  the  nnjral 
world,  it  returns  into  the  spirituah  This  perpetual  circle,  there- 
fore, on  this  account  resembles  a  spiral  line,  which  peqietually 
bends  upwards,  and  thus  moves  in  a  transcending  line.  This, 
however,  is  a^  yet  of  t^io  sublime  a  nature  to  be  explained  to 
the  common  understanding. 

lOL  Bui  hecatise  the  will,  which  is  bom  from  a  certain 
Taiional  wind,  a  faculty  mtbordinate  to  the  soiil^  acting  from 
free  choice^  i.e.  from  the  iniuition  of  truth  and  the  affection 
of  (jomi— induces  perpetual  changes  on  the  natural  state  of  the 
body,  and  very  often  perverts  its  limits  and  m^der,  tfurefore  to 
the  cerebrum^  which  acts  from  will  based  on  prmmv^  knowledge, 
there  was  adjoined  the  cerebellum,  which  acts  from  tlte  necessity  of 
ordei\  of  love,  and  of  equity  or  justice  fiojving  thefncc,  and  thus 
from  nature.  It  is  a  thing  known  also  at  laxge  that  the  things 
flowing  from  the  cerebrum  are  voluntary,  but  those  flowing 
from  the  cerebellum  are  natural  The  very  form  even  can  be 
shown  to  be  such  as  it  must  be,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  act 
thus  or  in  some  other  manner.  Compare  Part  II.  chapter  i  on 
the  Cortical  Substance.  Upon  the  form  also  it  depends  that  a 
thing  is  such,  as  it  is  seized  by  the  senses.  The  cerebellnm  is 
adjoined  to  the  cerebrum  not  only  in  the  head,  but  also  in  the 
fibres.  This  is  the  reason  why  both  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  the  spinal  marrow  receive  fibres  from  both,  and  by  the 
nerves  transmit  them  into  the  body.  That  the  necessity  of 
order  and  of  love  rules  a  soul  left  to  itself,  cannot  be  called  into 
question,*  but  whatever  is  alien  to  or  is  separated  from  the 
organic  connection  fomjed  by  itself,  this  it  castigates,  which  is 
an  effect  of  love,  or  it  totally  puts  it  away,  which  is  an  effect  of 
hatred  ;  either,  however,  is  an  attribute  of  justice. 

102.  In  ordm\  therefore,  that  nature  may  restore  what  the  ivill 
destroys,  power  was  given  to  tJie  cerehrum  of  indiicirig  on.  its  body 
alternately  rest  or  sleep,  or  else  a  state  of  wakefuhiess.  That  this 
is  pecuhar  to  the  cerebrum  appears  from  the  slumber  of  the 
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senses,  and  also  of  the  actions ;  for  then  everything  that  belongs 
to  the  cerebnim  is  in  a  state  of  rest.  In  order  that  it  may  be 
known  what  sleep  is,  the  fabric  of  the  cerebnira  must  be  well 
examined ;  for  it  is  divided,  and  as  it  were  raraitied  into  larger 
and  smaller,  and  even  into  least  folds.  The  cortical  substance 
by  virtue  of  these  folds  or  commissures  can  be  expanded  in 
various  ways.  The  more  it  is  expanded,  the  more  it  is  on  the 
stretch  for  the  reception  of  sensation,  and  also  for  the  power  of 
thought.  It  is  only  a  degree  of  expansion  which  renders  the 
mind  capable  of  perceiving  objects,  of  revolving  these  percep- 
tions in  itself,  and  finally  of  determining  them  into  act ;  where- 
fore those  lobes  which  are  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum 
are  endowed  with  that  faculty,  especially  the  highest ;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  these  least  folds  collapse  in  themselves,  that  power 
is  removed,  and  the  cerebrum  then  falls  back  into  its  primitive 
state  or  into  sleep.  Out  of  this  it  is  awakened,  as  soon  as  the 
cerebrum  by  means  of  its  folds  is  erected.  There  result  hence 
various  degrees  of  sleep,  and  also  of  wakefulness.  The  corpora 
striata  also  contribute  their  share  to  this ;  for  they  then  relax 
the  fibres  which  pass  between  theirs.  When  these  fibres  are 
flaccid  as  it  were,  the  very  intercourse  ceases  \  for  all  sensation 
and  action  proceed  by  this  way,  as  has  been  shown  above. 
This,  however,  will  be  explained  better  in  what  follows, 

103*  In  order  that  all  ik^se  things  may  talce  place  in  due  order, 
the  cerehrum  was  constructed  so  tJuit  it  is  ahh  hy  the  force  of  Us 
animation,  or  of  expansion  and  coTistrietiony  to  expel  through 
determined  exits  the  humours  which  perpetually  percolate  from  the 
arteries  bettoeen  the  dura  ami  pia  maters^  the  convolutions  of  the 
cortical  substancCf  and  between  the  medullary  fhres  ;  lest  anything 
in  this  middle  catnp  or  in  the  cereibrujti  should  interfere  'ivith  or 
dop  the  voluntary  and  natural  sports.  That  humours  penetrate 
everywhere  will  be  confirmed  in  the  chapters  treating  of  the 
separate  parts.  Between  the  meninges  are  wide  interstices; 
between  the  cortical  substances  are  anfnictuosities,  sulci,  folds, 
commissures.  Between  the  medullary  fibres  collected  into 
fascicles  are  perpetual  little  spaces;    for  there  are  plexuses 
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between  plenises.  From  the  arteries  which  are  thus  led 
about  there  are  produced  perpetual  humours  or  percolations. 
Wherefore,  unless  asylums  were  provided  into  which  these 
humours  are  sent  out,  the  cerebrum  in  these  interstices 
would  be  obstmcted,  and  the  intercourse  established  would  be 
rendered  imjxitent.  This  also  appears  from  several  diseases 
of  the  head.  On  this  account  there  are  peq^ctual  passages 
towards  the  olfactorj*  bulbs  between  the  larger  plexuses  or 
interstices;  and  thence  through  the  foramina  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa  into  the  nostrils.  Between  the  lesser  plexuses  and 
their  fascicles  and  tunics  there  are  passages  into  the  nerves ;  and 
again  between  the  least  plexuses  into  the  fascicles  of  the  fibres. 
On  this  subject  see  Part  IL  chapter  iii,  on  the  Arachnoid 
Membrane. 

G.  A  Summary^ 

104.  Through  the  cerebrum  the  intercourse  is  established 
between  the  soul  and  the  body  ;  for  it  arranges  and  unfolds  the 
cortical  substances;  it  likewise  receives,  folds  together,  and 
transmits  the  fibres,  of  which  it  constructs  the  muscular  envelope 
and  the  sensorial  organs  of  the  body.  These  fibres  it  sends  out 
from  its  anterior  province.  For  this  purpose  it  undertakes 
first  to  prepare  the  blood,  and  to  excite  the  vessels  of  the  body. 
For  the  preparation  of  the  blood  it  rears  an  illustrious  chemical 
laboratory,  divided  into  members  and  organs;  into  this  it  sends 
out  fibres  from  its  posterior  region.  The  cerebeltum,  however, 
constnicts  the  viscera  of  the  body  through  which  the  chyle  is 
prepared,  which  when  mingled  with  the  IjTuph  of  the  cerebrum 
produces  the  blood.  For  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  vessels,  in 
the  extremities  of  the  body  the  brain  rolls  up  its  fibres  into 
little  glands,  and  thence  it  produces  new  fibres,  which  are  the 
beginnings  of  the  blood-vessels.  These  fibres  and  these  vessels 
it  again  leads  back  to  its  cortical  substances,  and  finally  inserts 
them  into  its  fibres ;  whence  it  may  be  seen  of  what  nature  is 
the  nexus  and  the  circle,  and  likewise  the  intercourse  established 
by  the   cerebrum.     The  cerebrum,   therefore,   is  the  general 
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animator^  m*gan  of  ita  body  ;  and  likewise  its  general  organ  of 
vohmiarg  motion,  consequently  also  its  general  senmrium.  But 
as  the  will  frequently  pen^erts  the  natural  states  of  the  body, 
the  fibres  of  the  cerebrurn,  which  are  subject  to  volition,  are 
associated  with  fibres  of  the  cerebellum,  which  are  subject  to 
nature  ;  natui'e,  therefore,  restores  what  the  will  destroys.  The 
cerebrum  also  induces  on  the  body  alternately  a  state  of  sleep 
and  a  state  of  wakefulness.  Moreover,  the  cerebnira  determines 
abroad  and  expels  by  paved  ways  its  humours,  lest  they  might 
obstruct  the  above-mentioned  functions. 

Wherefore :  (1)  The'  intercourse  between  the  soul  and  the 
body  is  effected  by  the  cerebrum. 

(2)  It  is  established  as  an  orb,  around  which  the  internal 
aensories  are  arranged. 

(3)  Through  this  orb  every  sensory  fibre,  and  also  every  motory 
fibre,  subject  to  volition,  is  led. 

(4)  The  cerebrum  by  its  fibres  constructs  the  muscular 
envelope  and  the  organs  of  sense  of  the  body. 

(5)  Together  with  the  cerebellum  it  prepares  the  blood, 
wherefore  it  is  a  gland  and  an  illustrious  chemical  laboratory, 

(6)  It  excites  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body. 

(7)  These  it  leads  back  to  itself  and  to  their  beginnings,  en- 
twining them  therein. 

(8)  The  cerebmm  is  the  general  animatory  organ  of  its  body. 

(9)  Consequently,  it  is  its  general  sensorium. 

(10)  Sleep  and  a  state  of  wakefulness  are  alternately  induced 
by  the  cerebrum, 

(11)  It  is  likewise  an  organ  for  the  discharge  of  the  humour 
which  would  otherwise  clog  up  the  roadways,  and  would  inter- 
fere with,  or  altogether  stop,  the  above-mentioned  functions. 
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THE  CEREBKITM,  ITS  StJBSTAXCES  AHD  MEMBERS  IN  GENERAL.' 

104a>  The  cerebrum  gives  to  the  body  life,  motion,  and  being; 
but  the  sou!  gives  these  to  the  cerebnini,  and  God  to  the  soul : 
wherefore  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  God.  The 
cerebrum  imparts  life,  that  is,  sensation,  perception,  understand- 
ing, and  will ;  and  it  imparts  motimi,  that  is,  the  power  of  acting 
in  agreement  with  will  and  with  nature ;  and  it  imparts  heing, 
which  consists  in  living  b}^  moving,  and  in  being  moved  by 
living.  In  order  that  the  being  of  the  bi>dy  should  be  of  the 
brain,  throughout  its  universal  kingdom  it  sends  out  fibres  as 
rays,  and  as  highways  of  determiuations ;  so  that  in  the  body 
there  is  nothing  except  the  fibre  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  fibre 
nothing  but  the  [animal]  spirit,  which  reigns  also  in  the  blood* 
It  is  also  generally  acknowledged  that  the  cerebrum  is  the 
common  sensory,  as  well  as  the  general  motory  organ  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  well  known  that  it  is  also  the  laboratory  of  the  [animal] 
spirits  and  of  the  blood,  and  therefore  most  abundantly  furnished 
with  organs  and  a  chemical  apparatus.  The  sensory  and  motory 
faculty  of  the  cerebnmi  will  be  discussed  in  our  psychology ; 
here  we  shall  simply  speak  of  its  function  of  preparing  the 
inmost  and  spirituous  essences  of  the  blood,  by  which  it  imparts 
being  to  the  body ;  for  the  body  lives  by  the  blood, 

^  TJie  sahatance  of  tliis  nppenJix  figures  in  Codex  55  (Photolitliog^apheil  MSS,, 
vol.  Y. )  as  chapter  vii.  Iti  C^bdex  5S  it  wns  superseded  by  Bcctiou  B  of  the 
present  chapter,  entitled  '*  The  Fabric  of  the  Cerebrum,"  As  it  contains,  nercr- 
tb«lt»S8,  an  important  aumiuary  of  the  Brain,  we  aubjoiu  it  here  under  its  original 
titie*— Editor, 
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1045,  This  must  be  premised  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
cortical  substance  taken  collectively  is  what  is  properly  called 
the  cerebrum  ;  for  in  it  begins  the  fibre,  and  in  it  terminates  the 
least  blood-vessel ;  it  is  therefore  in  the  first  and  last  terminus, 
or  in  the  centre  of  the  forces  of  the  body.  It  has  been  shown 
above  that  each  least  cortical  substance,  or  each  spherule  or 
particle  of  the  cortex,  is  a  least  cerebrum,  a  least  sensory  or 
least  organ,  or  a  least  eye  of  interior  sight ;  in  like  manner  a 
least  motory  organ,  a  least  heart,  or  glandule ;  and  finally,  a  least 
laboratory  for  the  elaboration  of  the  spirits.  Here  and  nowhere 
else  the  beginnings  of  the  animal  body  must  be  sought  for; 
wherefore  we  must  beware  lest  we  begin  its  structure  anywhere 
else  outside  of  the  cortical  sphere.  The  abundant  supply  of  these 
spherules  is  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  counted  by  units,  but 
by  myriads ;  especially  in  the  human  brain,  which  exceeds  all 
others  in  size.  The  greater  their  number,  the  greater  the  skill 
by  which  they  are  distributed  and  connected;  and  the  more 
perfect  they  are  by  nature,  the  more  do  they  excel  in  power 
and  strength,  even  as  a  number  of  eyes  see  more  than  one 
eye.  But  unless  they  are  developed  both  in  respect  to  quantity 
and  quality,  they  soon  grow  torpid  and  dull;  for  one  easily 
draws  the  other  away  into  a  similar  condition,  and  covers  it 
up  with  extraneous  things ;  wherefore  care  and  intention  must 
be  co-equal  with  original  size  and  dimension. 

lO^c.  In  order  that  the  cerebrum  or  the  cortical  substance 
may  derive  distinctly  every  sensation  from  the  oi^ns  of  its 
body ;  in  order  that  it  may  issue  its  commands  to  each  muscle, 
and  may  distinctly  determine  actions;  again,  that  it  may  be 
animated  by  an  alternate  motion,  and  therefore  may  expand 
and  contract  as  to  each  of  its  parts  and  as  to  its  whole  mass ; 
further,  in  order  that  it  may  distinctly  prepare  the  animal 
spirit >  and  pour  it  into  the  fibre  and  red  blood — in  short,  in 
order  that  the  cerebrum  may  perform  at  the  same  time,  and 
yet  distinctly,  so  many  different  offices,  it  is  necessary  that  on 
its  surface  it  should  present  convolutions  of  such  a  nature,  and 
that  there  should  be  so  many  distinctions  in  its  structure.    This 
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form  flows  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  being  most  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  its  soul ;  for  nothing  is  unseen  by  nature,  or 
rather  by  the  spiritual  essence,  which  is  on  the  look-out  in 
the  principles;  that  which  follows,  or  is  posterior,  like  that 
which  is  merely  instrumental,  at  the  leust  sign  or  beckoning  it 
receives,  at  once  falls  into  a  state  of  obedience ;  in  this  manner 
the  machine  of  the  world  has  been  formed.  In  order  that 
these  essential  parts  of  the  cerebrum  or  of  the  cortical  substance 
may  be  properly  co-ordinated,  and  at  the  same  time  subordin- 
ated, there  are  in  the  oerebmni  hemispheres,  and  thus  the 
whole  of  it  is  bipartite ;  again,  there  are  lobes  in  it ;  further, 
convolutions  and  gyres  j  there  are  also  particular  clusters  and 
individual  substances.  In  order  that  the  particular  and  indi- 
vidual parts  may  act  freely  in  their  sphere  according  to  their 
own  nature,  they  are  divided  from  one  am:»ther  by  intervals, 
fissures,  sulci,  and  again  by  membranes ;  they  are  thus  inter- 
rupted and  conjoined  by  so  many  hinges  and  articulations. 
Each  part  has  thus  its  own  sensation  and  motion ;  it  conceives 
its  essence,  generates  its  spirit,  and  from  its  little  laboratory 
cares  for  the  blood  and  the  life  of  the  body ;  besides,  thus  and 
in  no  other  manner  they  adjoin  to  themselves,  and  hence  admit, 
the  least  arteries,  and  they  also  put  forth  fibres  or  fascicles 
of  fibres.  This  is  the  canse  of  the  wonderful  fabric  of  the 
cerebmm,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  marrow; 
but  it  is  due  to  the  connection  of  the  parts,  to  their  agree- 
ment and  form,  that  these  large  bodies,  consisting  of  such  an 
infinite  number  of  principles,  nevertheless  as  a  whole  conspire 
together  unanimously  in  the  production  of  general  and  specific 
eifects. 

lO^of.  If  any  one  examines  the  form  of  the  cerebnim  more 
thoroughly,  and  if  he  contemplates  its  members,  anfractuosities, 
protuberances,  cavities,  and  parts  under  one  gaze,  he  easily 
recognises  that  all  things  in  it,  in  general  and  in  particular,  are 
formed  in  agreement  with  the  inmost  laws  of  nature,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  perennial  state  of  motion.  For  there  are  in  it  axes,  centres, 
poles,  and  again,  larger  and  smaller  circles,  which   furnish  it 
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with  power,  and  which  have  this  eflfect,  that  the  cerebrum 
undergoes  its  alternate  motion  as  it  were  spontaneously  and 
uaturally,  without  any  effort  at  expansion  and  constriction. 

104e.  There  are  two  (ims^ — the  longitudiiial  and  the  transverse. 
The  longUndinal  axis  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  cerebrum 
and  the  medulla  oblongata;  from  the  septum  Incidum,  under 
the  body  of  the  fornix,  through  the  third  ventricle  and  the  aque- 
duct to  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and 
sometimes  further  into  certain  cavities  of  the  spinal  marrow  on 
the  back  ;  there,  besides,  it  is  inflected  and  continued  through  the 
anterior  fissure  of  the  same  spinal  cord  down  to  the  cauda  equina. 
This  axis  is  hollow,  and  is  interrupted  by  certain  obstructions  or 
septa ;  as,  for  instance,  at  either  end  of  the  third  ventricle,  then 
again  by  the  valve  of  Yieussens,  and  afterwards  in  several  other 
places.  It  may  also  be  traced  on  the  external  face  of  the  cere- 
brum; for  instance,  through  the  deep  fissure  between  the  uynboTies 
or  the  protuberances  in  front  of  the  brain,  and  also  by  the 
interstice  between  the  hemispheres  under  the  longitudinal  sinus. 
The  transverse  axis,  however,  runs  from  the  middle  of  the  occipital 
bone  through  the  straight  sinus  into  the  third  ventricle ;  and 
at^erwards  through  the  infundibulura  into  the  pituitarj^  gland, 
near  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  This  axis  also  is 
hollow  and  interpolated  in  a  like  manner.  Both  axes  are  for  the 
purpose  of  conve^nng  the  fluids  of  the  cerebnim ;  the  transverse 
axis,  however,  for  conveying  the  spirituous  essences,  as  well  br 
the  blood. 

104/  There  are  also  two  centres;  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
cerebrum,  and  the  other  which  is  common  to  the  cerebrum,  as 
well  as  to  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  centre 
pectdiar  to  the  cerebrum  is  the  body  of  the  fornix ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum  in  both  hemi- 
spheres is  determined  towards  the  corpus  callosum,  and  thence 
into  the  body  of  the  fornix,  where  it  is  collected.  The  common 
centre,  however,  of  the  encephalon  is  the  pineal  gland;  for  be- 
tween the  three  large  bodies  [constituting  the  encephalon]  there 
is   a  certain  isthmus,  on  which  are  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
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and  the  pineal  gland,  which  occupies  the  central  place.  The 
body  of  the  fornix  and  the  above-mentioned  pineal  gland  are 
like  two  navels  {umbilici)  placed  in  the  longitudinal  axis ;  the 
former  from  its  state  of  equilibriiun  has  respect  to  both  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum,  but  the  latter  from  its  state  of  equili- 
brium has  respect  to  the  cerebrum  aa  well  as  to  the  cerebellum 
and  the  medulla  oblongata.  Both  also  arc  in  a  state  of  quiescence 
in  their  places,  while  everything  in  the  circumference  is  in  a 
state  of  motion.  The  pineal  gland  is  also  touched  lightly  by 
the  transverse  axis;  for  the  straight  sinus  tends  in  that  direction ; 
yet  immediately  afterwards  the  axis  diverges  from  it,  and  while 
it  is  turned  towards  the  iufundibulum,  it  is  carried  along  and 
proceeds  between  the  two  centres, 

104y.  The  medullary  part  of  the  cerebrum  which  is  not 
carried  from  the  corpus  callosura  towards  the  body  of  the  fornix, 
is  likewise  determined,  both  from  the  front  as  well  as  from  the 
back,  into  the  stem  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  thence, 
together  with  the  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  and  those  which  are 
proper  to  the  modulla  oblongata  it  is  determined  into  the 
vertebral  column,  and  here  and  there  into  the  nerves,  which 
burst  out  through  the  apertures  of  the  cranium.  There  are 
thus  as  many  special  determinations  as  there  are  roots  of  nerves, 
and  in  general  as  many  as  there  are  Itiscicles  or  entire  nerves. 

104/i.  The  pole  is  marked  in  the  circumference,  but  not  in  the 
structure  of  the  cerebrunL  It  is  in  the  forepart  of  the  head, 
and  occupies  the  loftiest  place,  namely,  where  the  crista  frontalis 
joins  the  crista  galli  (or  ethmoidalis) ;  for  thence  start  the  falx 
cerebri  and  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus;  the  gyres  and  anfrac- 
tuosities  of  the  cerebrum  also  proceed  thence  in  a  continuous 
series,  likewise  the  sulci  themselves.  There  also  begin  the 
fissures  and  passages  between  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  cere- 
brum, which  converge  towards  the  olfactory  bulbs,  and  thence 
towards  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  aforesaid  olfactory  bulbs 
extend  their  roots  throughout  the  entire  cerebnmi ;  for  when 
they  are  inflated  the  whole  mass  of  the  cerebrum  is  expanded : 
it  is  thus  that  the  tranquil  station  of  all  parts  is  there  at  the 
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pole.  If  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  cerebnim  ia  continued 
further,  it  also  strikes  this  pole.  The  poles  common  to  the 
cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata  are,  how- 
ever, at  either  end  of  the  transverse  axis,  namelji  in  the  middle 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
or  in  the  sella  turcica.  All  the  poles  have  mutual  respect  to 
one  another,  as  the  tennini  of  motion.  The  cerebellum  also  is 
furnished  with  its  own  poles  or  cynosures. 

104i>  The  circles  are  as  numerous  as  the  gjTes  and  a^iractn- 
osities  which  mark  and  distinguish  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum ; 
they  are  more  inflected,  and  hence  smaller  near  the  pole ;  but 
they  are  more  open,  and  hence  greater  at  a  distance  from  the 
pole  ;  they  are  all  like  spiral  lines  following  a  different  direction, 
but  which  sooner  or  later  return  into  a  circular  form*  There 
are  several  which  on  the  surface  are  partly  contiguous,  but 
which  after  a  moderate  deflection  become  partly  continuous; 
below  also  they  run  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  open  into  the 
curvature  or  bosom  of  another  circle,  and  thus  become  continu- 
ous ;  so  that  there  is  a  constant  chain,  or  a  perpetual  circuit 
In  their  fluxion  these  circles  apply  themselves  to  the  borders 
of  the  hemispheres  beside  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus ;  and 
they  concentrate  their  forces  near  the  meeting-place  of  the 
sinuses,  or  near  the  torcnlar  Herophili,  The  spiral  fonn  is  not 
simple,  but  composite,  on  account  of  the  manifold  uses  and 
determinations  for  which  the  cortical  substance  which  forms 
these  circuits  and  gyres  is  destined :  for  it  is  necessary  that  the 
cortical  particles  on  the  surface  should  be  consociated  and  have 
mutual  respect  to  one  another;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
fibres  in  the  texture  of  the  cerebrum,  and  in  the  body ;  for  in 
this  and  in  no  other  manner  can  the  convolutions  be  unfolded 
both  in  general  and  in  particular. 

104;*  There  are,  however,  as  many  duimcters  as  there  are 
fibres  generated  from  the  individual  substances  of  the  cortex  or 
grey  mass,  which  particles  or  glandules  are  like  so  many  centres. 
As  soon  as  these  fibres  are  bom,  sometimes  after  circuitous 
windings  they  enter  into  fascicles ;  these  when  covered  by  a  soft 
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membrane  seek  their  axes  and  their  general  centres ;  and  not 
indeed  in  straight  lines,  but  for  the  most  part  in  cross  lines,  and 
in  such  as  are  wound  almost  like  spirals.  Thence  arises  the 
medulla  or  white  mass,  which  is  an  inextricable  texture,  similar 
to  a  Qordian  knot;  and  jet  the  determination  of  the  fibres 
having  been  given,  they  are  borne  onward  in  order  to  perform 
every  use  of  the  kingdom.  The  centres  are  thus  situated  and 
congregated  near  the  surface ;  in  an  inverse  order  to  that 
observed  in  simple  forms,  where  the  centres  are  in  the  middle. 

104t  Such  is  the  general  form,  or  that  of  the  whole  cerebrum. 
Yet  each  cluster  or  glome  also,  of  which  the  convolutions  and 
anfractuosities  consist,  has  its  own  form  ;  for  as  many  glomes  or 
tori  as  there  are,  just  so  many  cerebra  or  cerebella  are  there  in 
a  smaller  effigy ;  since  upon  being  dissected  in  the  middle  thoy 
present  raniitications  similar  to  those  of  the  cerebellum.  Each 
corticlc  spherule  also  has  its  own  fomi ;  for  they  are  encom- 
passed by  a  moat  attenuated  meninx ;  they  have  also  a  surface 
which  appears  striated  or  streaked ;  and,  besides,  a  refined 
medulla,  or  a  congeries  of  least  fibrillar :  consequently  they  have 
also  their  centres,  poles,  axes,  diameters,  and  circles  or  spirals* 
For  it  is  they  which  animate  and  raise  the  cerebrum,  or  whence 
the  cerebrum  derives  its  aninmtions ;  their  form,  consequently, 
must  be  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  cerebrum  itself;  because 
they  are  bodies  of  a  more  simple,  prior,  superior,  and  interior 
nature.  It  appears  hence  how  inextricable  the  cerebrum  is; 
and  that  if  we  sweat  a  thousand  years  in  its  examination,  it  will 
nevertheless  appear  to  ns  as  if  we  had  succeeded  in  observing 
simply  its  outermost  surfaces  and  coarser  crusts,  and  indeed 
with  but  an  imperfect  and  fallacious  sense;  and  yet  on  the 
basis  of  such  knowledge,  which  is  almost  none  in  comparison 
with  those  things  which  still  remain  hidden  from  us,  we  vainly 
attempt  to  deserve  the  epithet  learned. 
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THE   FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN  IN  GENERAL.* 

104^*  The  cerebrum  receives  the  fibres  which  are  sent  out 
from  the  cortical  glandules  or  from  the  principles;  it  converts 
them  into  fascicles,  perpetual  knots,  and  into  a  kind  of  ganglio- 
form  plexuses ;  through  the  corpora  striata  it  determines  them 
into  the  mediiUa  oblongata,  and  afterwards  into  the  spinal  cord ; 
it  consociates  them  with  fibres  which  are  peculiar  to  these  medul- 
Ige,  and  with  those  of  the  cerebellum,  and  it  le^ds  them  forth  in 
the  form  of  nerve-roots,  gathers  them  up  into  nen'es,  and  thus 
extends  them  in  a  determinate  form  even  to  the  muscles  which 
are  subject  to  the  will.  The  cerebnim  is  thus  Ht^  general  organ 
of  voluntary  motmi;  for  it  acts  as  an  intermediate  cause,  that 
the  principles  or  ends  may  flow  into  efiects,  or  that  the  will 
may  be  determined  into  acts,  and  that  in  each  single  determina- 
tion the  fibre  of  the  cerebram  may  reign  together  with  that  of  the 
cerebellum,  that  is,  the  fibre  of  the  will  as  well  as  that  of  nature. 
Again,  that  in  the  brain  the  fibres  may  be  disposed  for  all  series 
of  natural  actions  in  the  biidy ;  because  action  residts  solely 
from  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  cortical  glands,  and 
hence  from  the  expression  of  the  spirit  into  suitable  fibres. 

104w.  The  cerebnim  also  conveys  modes  or  sensations  along 
the  fibres  from  the  sensory  organs  to  the  very  principles  and  to 
the  soul,  and  consequently  to  the  very  cortical  glands,  where 
the  soul  resides  clothed  with  an  organical  garment ;  and  where  it 
perceives  the  modes  of  the  sensations,  thinks  and  reflects  on  the 
things  perceived,  fonns  judgments  from  thoughts,  and  elects, 
wills,  and  desires  in  accordance  with  its  judgments ;  and  con- 

1  This  article  se«m8  to  lunre  been  aupereeded  by  sub-sedition  D,  p.  56,  bearing 
tUe  same  title,  wlucb  the  author  prefacfnl  by  tbe  fonowing  rrnmrk  :  "The  order 
in  pointing  out  tho  functions  of  tbe  cerebram  is  to  be  am  foltowA  ;  for  I  bave 
becomo  better  informed  in  rearpect  to  tbera,"  The  superseded  ftrticle,  howcTer, 
bfti  not  been  crossed  out  by  the  untbor,  wherefore  we  add  it  hpre  in  tbe  form  of 
All  appendix.  The  onginni  is  contained  in  Codci  58,  and  is  reproduced  in  vol, 
vt  of  the  Fhotolithographed  MS3,  of  Swedenborg,  on  p«gc«  69  to  75.— E0ITOJL 
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sequently  whence  it  determines  acts.  The  cerebrum  acts  the 
part  of  an  intermediate  cause  by  paving  ways,  by  weaving  fibres 
into  plexuses  within  plexuses,  by  instituting  perpetual  anasto- 
moses, so  that  there  may  be  no  sensory  modiliciition  which 
does  not  flash  into  every  fibre,  and  at  the  same  time  into  the 
whole  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  On  this  account  the  cerebrum 
is  called  tht  gejieval  senmrif  or  organ  of  sense  \  since  the  organs, 
whether  eye,  ear,  or  tongue,  do  not  sensate,  nor  even  the  cere- 
brum regarded  in  itself,  but  that  substance  of  the  cerebrum 
which  occupies  the  place  of  a  principle,  and  the  soul  which 
resides  there  in  its  inmost  parts  and  its  centres.  The  royal  road 
of  the  sensory  modes  is  through  the  corpora  striata  into  the 
whole  medulla  of  the  cerebrum,  and  thus  into  the  cortex,  which 
is  there  in  its  state  of  expansion,  in  order  that  it  may  perceive 
each  single  moment  of  varieties,  In  order,  therefore,  that 
nothing  may  escape  the  soul  in  that  sphere  and  region,  the 
sensory  fibres  are  more  elastic  and  softer ;  but  the  raotory  fibres 
harder.  These  fibres  seem  to  derive  their  origins  from  the 
highest  and  anttTior  region  of  the  cerebrum,  or  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  head,  and  from  the  portion  nearest  to  the  face,  where 
there  is  the  greatest  faculty  of  expansion. 

104n.  The  cerebnini  also  mixes  the  spirit  which  has  been 
conceived  and  distilled  in  the  cortical  substance  with  a  certain 
purer  lymph,  and  weds  it  to  the  same,  and  thereby  prepares  it, 
so  that  it  may  serve  as  an  interior  essence  to  the  blood  of  the 
body.  For  the  blood  consists  of  two  natures — a  spiritual  and  a 
natural ;  the  former  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  brain,  and  the 
latter  by  the  visceiu  which  prepare  the  chyle.  Wherefore  the 
cerebrum  is  a  gland  by  eminence — par  excellence— oi  5s  the  model 
of  conglomerate  glands,  and  consequently  an  ilhistrwns  chemical 
laboratory.  It  receives,  indeed,  a  spirituous  essence  chiefly 
from  the  glandules  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  through  fibres  it  carries  the  same  into  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  from  that  body  through  the  fornix  into  the  lateral 
ventricles,  where  through  the  offices  of  the  choroid  plexus  it  is 
mixed  with  a  purer  lymph.     From  the  lateral  ventricles  this 
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lymph  is  received  by  the  third  ventricle,  and  thence  through 
the  infundihulum  it  is  conveyed  into  the  pituitary  gland,  which  is 
the  conglohate  gland  of  the  cerebrum  ;  whence  by  three  differ- 
ent ways  it  is  carried  into  the  jugular  veins ;  and  after  it  has 
undergone  there  a  second  mixture,  at  the  end  of  that  vein  or 
of  the  subclavian  vein  it  meets  with  the  chyle  of  the  body, 
which  is  conveyed  thither  by  the  thoracic  duct.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  twofold  nature  of  which  the  blood  consists.  On 
account  of  this  function  of  the  cerebrum  it  is  cut  up  into  so 
many  organs,  glands,  cavities,  and  ventricles,  the  use  of  which 
can  never  he  explored,  unless  we  know  what  is  contained  in  the 
red  blood:  wherefore  in  these  things  also  the  cerebrum  acts 
the  part  of  an  intermediate  cause,  and  establishes  an  intercourse ; 
for  the  blood  constitutes  chieHy  the  essence  of  the  body,  and  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  be  united  to  that  essence,  so  that  it 
may  act  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  soul  in  the  lowest  sphere,  the 
cerebrum  has  been  formed  as  an  intermediate  organ. 

104o.  The  cerebrum  besides  by  its  alternate  movements  of 
expansion  and  constriction,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  lungs, 
excites  the  body  and  all  its  viscera  into  a  similar  perennial 
motion ;  and  by  this  means  it  transmits,  in  each  alternate  time, 
the  soul  and  its  animal  spirit  through  all  the  fibres  into  every 
province  of  the  body ;  thus  animating  and  vivifying  each  part 
in  the  universal  body,  and  the  universal  body  with  all  its  parts, 
80  that  they  live  by  acting,  and  act  by  living.  On  this  account 
the  cerebrum  must  be  styled  (kt  general  (n*gan  of  animation. 
For  the  fii-st  origin  of  all  motions  is  in  the  principles,  that  is, 
where  the  principles  of  the  causes,  and  hence  of  the  effects, 
have  sway ;  consequently  in  the  cortical  substance.  Thence  it 
descends  through  the  medullary  and  nervous  fibres ;  and  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  body  which  lives,  except  the  soul,  and 
nothing  which  acts,  except  the  simple  fibre,  therefore  the 
cerebrum  is  the  very  intermediate  oi^an  of  the  end,  or  of  the 
first  eflficient  cause.  For  every  cortical  glandule  is  like  a  little 
heart  or  corculum ;  the  fibre  which  is  produced  thence  is  like 
ita  arterial  vessel ;  and  by  each  systaltic  and  diastaltic  motion  of 
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the  little  hearts  the  spirit  is  driven  out  from  the  little  hearts 
through  the  fibres,  as  the  blond  is  driven  out  from  its  heart 
through  the  vessels.  Wherefore  the  cerebrum  is  called  the 
general  organ  of  animation  for  two  reasons ;  fiv&i^  because  it  pours 
out  the  annual  spirit,  and  secondly,  because  it  excites  a  universal 
motion,  and  through  that  a  number  of  singular  or  individual 
motions.  It  is  the  animation  of  the  individual  cortical  glandules 
which  excites  the  individual  niotory  fibres  into  coiTesponding 
acts;  hence  arise  the  determinations  of  the  wulL  The  cere- 
brum, at  the  beckoning  of  the  rational  mind  and  of  its  will, 
excites  this  universal  action  in  the  da}i:ime,  or  while  the  senses 
are  in  a  state  of  wakefulness ;  consequently  it  also  stimulates 
the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal  cord,  and 
likewise  the  whole  cortex  and  the  fibres,  into  a  similar  action. 
But  at  night,  while  the  will  lies  asleep,  the  cerebellum  tal^es 
up  the  sceptre,  and  chiefly  institutes  the  movements  of  anima- 
tion ;  and  as  these  flow  from  the  source  of  nature,  they  are  more 
constant  and  deep?r ;  and  since  the  cerebrum  is  then  forced  by 
the  cerebellum  into  similar  movements,  the  cerebellum  some- 
times labours  with  difliculty,  and  with  a  struggle,  as  may  be 
seen  firom  the  state  of  the  respiration, 

104^;.  The  bjdy  is  woven  of  mere  fibres,  as  of  so  many  deter- 
minations of  its  form ;  for  nothing  is  formed  in  the  body  but  what 
is  formed  by  fibres;  the  very  sanguineous  vessels  which  are 
ultimate  determinations  are  woven  of  fibrea  As  these  fibres 
proceed  from  substances  which  are  situated  in  the  cerebrum 
and  in  other  parts  besides,  and  as  they  pass  through  the 
ground  prepared  for  thern^  that  is,  through  the  cerebrum  and 
the  raeduUsEf — therefore  the  cerebrum  may  also  be  denomi- 
nat<jd  ilic  general  wcamnf^  or  fe^dorial  m'gan.  For  the  cerebnim 
with  its  substances,  which  hold  the  place  of  a  beginning,  exists 
first,  and  the  rest  take  their  existence  by-and-by,  or  in  due 
order  successively.  Wherefore  the  cerebrum  first  receives  these 
universal  determinations  or  fibres,  and  comiects  them  into  larger 
fibres,  and  at  last  into  i'ascicles  and  diminutive  lamina^ ;  and  it 
determines  them  in  such  an  order,  that  the  fabrics  which  in 
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course  of  time  result,  correspond  altogether  to  the  intui- 
tion of  ends  in  the  soul  For  this  purpose  the  cerebrum  first 
spreads  them  out,  but  presently  connects  and  reduces  them 
into  a  certain  nen^ous  process  or  peduncle  ;  and  from  this  after- 
wards, as  from  a  centre,  it  despatches  and  sends  out  each  of  the 
fibres  to  its  particular  function  and  work.  Thus  all  things 
exist  in  a  determinate  form.  In  this  matter  also  the  cerehrum 
acts  the  part  of  an  intermediate  cause,  so  that  the  soul  accord- 
ing to  its  idea  and  intuition,  and  according  to  its  eminent  form, 
and  its  end,  may  conceive  and  produce  an  organism,  in  which, 
as  in  a  type  or  image,  its  idea  or  ideal  is  represented. 

104-^.  It  appears  hence  very  clearly  and  distinctly  that  every 
bodily  organism,  or  the  body,  is  altogether  fonned  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  or  ideal  of  its  soul,  or  in  conformity  with  the 
intuitions  of  its  ends;  for  nothing  is  ever  represented  in  the 
body  by  xises  which  in  the  soul  does  not  correspond  to  some 
one  of  its  ends.  The  ends  which  are  in  the  soul  simultaneously 
are  successively  unfolded  in  the  body ;  where  they  again  exist 
simultaneously,  but  have  to  be  evolved  thence  successively. 
The  uses  themselves,  by  acts  and  effects  in  the  body,  represent 
the  ends  and  the  principles  which  are  in  the  soul;  but  the 
effects  in  which  the  uses  are,  or  by  means  of  which  they  are  set 
forth,  are  in  the  very  being  of  the  soul ;  for  the  ends  and  the 
intuitions  of  ends  must  be  contained  in  a  certain  substance,  as 
their  subject  Hence  also  it  must  be  concluded  that  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soul  such  will  be  the  representative 
formation  of  its  organism,  or  such  will  be  the  body,  by  means  of 
which  its  ends  may  be  actually  pro<iuced  Further,  that  the 
organs  are  not  the  causes  of  our  faculties,  but  the  media  whereby 
effects  are  produced  oiganically  in  haiToony  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  nature  of  the  souL  And  lastly,  that  the  nature  of 
the  world,  or  of  the  lower  physical  sphere,  is  so  subject  to  the 
beckonings  of  the  higher  nature,  that  the  latter  simply  regards 
ends,  and  becomes  actuated  in  accordance  vrith  its  nature,  and 
that  the  lower  nature  flows  altogether  in  agreement  with  its 
beckonings,  and  in  obedience  to  it,  so  that  there  is  nothing  so 
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intricate  in  the  lower  natiira,  but  is  brought  into  act  at  the 
command  of  the  higher:  sc»  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  physical 
world  is  altogether  subject  to  the  spiritual  world  and  nature. 
There  is  nothing  so  diminutive  or  imperceptible  which  does 
not  proceed  into  an  eflbct  at  the  will  of  the  spiritual  form 
and  essence;  and  how  much  more  at  the  Divine  will.  This 
spiritual  form  must  be  assumed  as  of  an  infinitely  perfect  form, 
which  is  capable  of  undergoing  in  an  instant  an  infinite  number 
of  states  and  changes,  and  thus  of  putting  on  whatever  agrees 
with  the  succession  of  the  ends.  This  is  seen  clearly  in  the 
organism  of  our  body,  where  there  is  no  organ,  or  any  part  of 
an  organ,  which  does  not  perfonn  a  peculiar  use  which  by 
intermediate  uses  is  referred  to  a  universal  and  general  use. 
The  brain,  taken  at  lai^e,  acts  the  part  of  an  intenuetliate  cause 
to  all  these  uses,  wherefore  it  deserves  to  be  called  (lit  general 
formative  organ  of  the  bodg  and  its  organs ;  as  well  as  the  organ 
which  an^anges  and  governs  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  of 
the  things  belonging  to  the  soul  is  represented  in  each  and  all 
of  the  things  belonging  to  the  body.  For  the  soul  can  flow  into 
the  body  only  by  means  of  the  cerebrum,  even  as  the  end  can 
flow  into  the  effect  only  by  means  of  the  cause,  which  in  respect 
to  the  eflect  is  called  the  efficient  cause,  but  in  respect  to  the 
end  the  intermediate  or  mediatory  cause. 

104n  The  cerebrum  not  only  conveys  the  modes  of  the 
external  sensations  to  the  inmost  or  highest  sphere,  where  the 
soul  resides,  but  it  also  keeps  the  interior  sensories  or  the 
cortical  substances  in  becoming  order  in  their  connection,  general 
form,  situation,  and  state,  so  that  they  can  perform  their  ofBces 
accortling  to  the  order  of  nature  which  has  been  instituted; 
so,  indeed,  that  the  inmost  sense  or  that  of  our  rational  mifid 
may  receive  distinctly  the  ideas  excited  from  the  memory,  that 
it  may  weigh  and  discuss  them,  that  is,  think  and  judge ;  and 
finally,  that  it  may  elect  and  will ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  that  our  understanding  may  behold  ends,  and  in  the 
intuition  of  ends  may  distinguish  what  is  true  from  what  is 
false ;  and  again,  that  it  may  elect  love  and  desire  good,  and 
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reject  and  shun  evil  This  we  must  take  as  granted  in  respect 
to  our  inmost  sensory.  But  in  order  that  the  sensories  may 
do  this,  there  is  need  of  the  cerebrum  by  which  they  may  be 
kept  ill  due  order  and  in  their  proper  arrangement ;  wherefore 
the  cerebrum  is  tht  gefheral  regulaiimj  crgan,  both  in  respect  to 
the  situation  and  tJit  date  of  the  inmost  sm&ori/.  This  also  is 
especially  seen  from  experience ;  for  if  the  cerebrum  is  either 
inflamed,  or  obstructed,  or  flaccid,  or  injured  otherwise,  the 
intellectual  faculty  is  unsettled ;  as  in  paralysis,  melancholy,  in 
cases  of  delirium,  in  atrophy,  apoplexy,  in  fevers,  and  other 
diseases;  nay,  the  determination  of  the  will  also  is  similarly 
affected  For  each  single  cortical  substance  contributes  its 
share  to  this  intellectory  (that  is,  to  this  organ  of  the  understand* 
ing);  wherefore  they  all  must  be  kept  in  a  due  faculty  of  expan- 
sion and  constriction,  that  is,  in  their  state,  and  in  their  pro]>er 
connection  and  general  form  or  situation,  so  that  there  may  result 
hence  a  harmonious  variety  of  all  these  substances,  and  an 
organical  form ;  for  w^hich  purpose  the  cerebrum  is  required. 
The  same  also  applies  to  the  fibres  which  flow  from  their 
principles,  and  pass  through  the  centrum  ovale  or  the  corona 
radiata  of  the  cerebrum. 

1048.  The  cerebrum  acts  the  part  of  a  regulating  organ  not 
only  of  the  inmost  sensories,  where  the  intellect  resides,  but  also 
of  the  iniernal  sight  and  its  vumm^y  and  recoUedion;  of  that 
faculty,  namely,  which  presents  to  the  intellect  material  ideas 
for  discussion,  in  order  that  hence  they  may  exist  abstractedly 
from  material  terms.  It  thus  acts  as  the  regidating  oigan  of 
all  those  affections  which  result  from  the  internal  sight  or 
imagination  j  consequently,  of  all  its  delights,  which  through 
the  external  organs  of  sense  flow  in  from  the  circumfluous 
and  visible  world;  and  likewise  of  the  appetites  which  are 
excited  by  the  blood  and  its  organs,  that  is,  by  the  body.  Nay, 
it  acts  also  £is  the  regulating  organ  of  those  lusts  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  animal  mind  {animus),  and  which  result  partly 
from  the  world  and  the  body,  partly  from  a  man's  own  ideas, 
and  partly  from  the  intellectual  mind  which  gives  its  assent. 
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For  this  interna!  sight  depends  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
cortical  substances,  and  their  faculty  of  undergoing  changes, 
inasmuch  a8  it  is  the  general  state  of  the  understanding; 
wherefore,  when  the  one  is  injured,  the  other  also  is  injured* 
The  regulating  organ  of  all  these  operations  is  the  cerebrum. 

104^  The  cerebrum  also  conjoins  the  determinations  proper 
to  the  body,  that  is,  the  sanguineous  vessels,  with  the  fibres  from 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebrum;  consequently,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  uniting  medium  it  conjoins  the  body  with  the 
souL  For  those  sanguineous  vessels  which  arise  from  the  carotid 
arteries  it  leads  distinctly  to  the  last  goals,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  first  goals ;  and  therefore  it  consociates  the  blood-vessels 
w^th  the  fibres  through  the  medium  of  the  cortex.  Every  least 
offshoot,  namely,  of  the  smallest  artery  is  determined  towards 
its  cortical  glandule,  and  there  it  deposits  the  spirit  of  its  blood 
as  if  it  had  simply  borrowed  it ;  and  besides,  it  imports  there  the 
purest  elements,  by  means  of  which  the  anima!  spirit  is  to  be 
embodied,  or  furnished  with  a  body.  On  this  account  the  cere- 
brum is  ili€  unitiftff  medium  of  the  determinations  of  the  body  and 
tlie  soul  Hence  in  the  cerebrum  is  a  perpetual  nexus  of  the  lowest 
with  the  highest  things,  and  a  perennial  stream  of  operations 
flowing  in  and  out  For  the  blood  describes  not  only  a  perennial 
circle  through  its  vessels,  but  also  a  transcendent  circle  from  its 
vessels  into  the  fibres,  and  from  the  fibres  into  the  blood-vessels. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  cerebrum,  therefore,  there  is  a 
perpetual  passage  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  from  the  last  to 
the  first  boundaries.  This  circuit  in  what  follows  is  called  the 
circle  of  life. 

104U-,  In  order  that  these  operations  may  be  properly  carried 
on,  the  cerebnmi  claims  to  itself  its  full  right  over  its  own  arteries 
and  veins;  nor  does  it  suffer  these  vessels  to  continue  under 
the  government  of  the  heart.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  these 
vessels  touch  the  threshold  of  the  cranium,  they  submit  them- 
selves to  the  animation  of  the  cerebrum,  and  to  its  syst-ole  aiid 
diastole.  This,  indeed,  is  the  reason  why  the  cortical  surface  of 
the  cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres  j  these  into  lobes; 
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these  agaitt  into  convolutions  Bimilar  to  those  of  the  intestines ; 
these  fiirther  by  furrows  into  gyres  or  glomes,  and  finally  into 
clustens,  grapes,  and  simple  spherules.  For  this  reason  the 
hemispheres  act  from  both  sides  upon  the  longitudinal  sinuses, 
and  the  cerebnmi  together  with  the  cerebellum  upon  the  lateral 
sinuses  and  the  straight  sinus;  on  this  account,  again,  the  large 
fissures  of  the  lobes  act  upon  the  trunks  and  the  first  branches 
of  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  individual  anfractuous  clusters 
upon  the  least  branches,  and  so  forth :  namely,  for  this  purpose, 
that  the  vessels  should  at  last  be  determined  moat  distinctly  to 
each  of  the  cortical  glandules ;  wherefore  the  cerebrum  u  the 
directing  organ  of  its  own  blood  and  of  its  ve^cls  on  their  way 
to  the  highest  sphere.  And  as  it  is  the  directing  organ  of 
the  sanguineous  vessels,  so  also  it  is  of  the  fibres,  into  which 
the  vessels  are  continued  through  the  medium  of  the  cortex ; 
for  whatever  is  passive  in  the  fibres  and  in  the  fascicles  of  fibres, 
is  derived  from  the  arterial  ramifications. 

104v.  In  order  that  the  external  sensations  or  those  of  the 
body  may  communicate  with  the  inmost  sensation,  and  the  inmost 
sensation  through  the  determinations  of  the  will  with  the 
motory  tracts  of  the  body;  and  in  order  that  the  inmost 
faculties  may  be  preserved  in  their  state  of  integrity:  it  is 
necessary  that  the  liquids  which  are  expressed  from  the  little 
arteries,  and  which  fill  up  the  anfractuosities,  sulci,  rifts,  and 
interstices  between  the  fibres,  should  be  properly  discharged. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  all  parts  may  be  kept  in  due  order  and 
fit  to  perfonn  their  uses,  it  is  necessary  that  these  and  similar 
liquids  should  be  cast  abroad;  namely,  the  grosser  humours 
through  the  olfiw^tory  bulbs  and  the  lamina  cribrosa ;  the  lymph 
of  a  better  description  between  the  roots  or  fascicles  of  nerves^ 
and  thus  finally  between  the  fibres  of  nerves.  This  is  the  oflBce 
of  the  cerebrum,  wherefore  in  a  certain  sense  it  also  acts  the 
part  of  an  organ  for  the  discJiarge  ofjikiegina  and  for  purgation. 
For  there  are  perpetual  passages,  both  larger  and  smaller,  each 
filled  with  its  lymph ;  which  lymph  by  the  animatory  force  of 
tlie    cerebrum    is   uiged   towards    its   outlets.      Without   this 
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For  this  internal  sight  depends  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
cortical  substances,  and  their  faculty  of  undergoing  changes, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  general  state  of  the  understanding; 
wherefore,  when  the  one  is  injured,  the  other  also  is  injured. 
The  regulating  organ  of  all  these  operations  is  the  cerebruni. 

104f,  The  cerebrum  also  conjoins  the  determinations  proper 
to  the  bcdy,  that  is,  the  sanguineous  vessels,  with  the  fibres  from 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebrum;  consequently,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  uniting  medium  it  conjoins  the  body  with  the 
soul.  For  those  sanguineous  vessels  which  arise  from  the  carotid 
arteries  it  leads  distinctly  to  the  last  goals,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  first  goals ;  and  therefore  it  consociates  the  blood-vessels 
with  the  fibres  through  the  medium  of  the  cortex.  Every  least 
offshoot,  namely*  of  the  smallest  artery  is  determined  towards 
its  cortical  glandule,  and  there  it  deposits  the  spirit  of  its  blood 
as  if  it  had  simply  borrowed  it ;  and  besides,  it  imports  there  the 
purest  elements,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  spirit  is  to  be 
embodied,  or  furnished  with  a  body.  On  this  account  the  cere* 
brum  is  ilu  uniting  7n€dium  of  the  dcterminatioi}^  of  the  bod^  ajid 
the  80uL  Hence  in  the  cerebrum  is  a  perpetual  nexus  of  the  lowest 
with  the  highest  things,  and  a  perennial  stream  of  operations 
flowing  in  and  out.  For  the  blood  describes  not  only  a  perennial 
circle  through  its  vessels,  but  also  a  transcendent  circle  from  its 
vessels  into  the  fibres,  and  from  the  fibres  into  the  blood-vessels. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  cerebrum,  therefore,  there  is  a 
perpetual  passage  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  from  the  last  to 
the  first  boundaries.  This  circuit  in  what  follows  is  called  the 
circle  of  life. 

104Lt.  In  order  that  these  operations  may  be  properly  carried 
on,  the  cerebrum  claims  to  itself  its  full  right  over  its  own  arteries 
and  veins;  nor  does  it  suffer  these  vessels  to  continue  under 
the  government  of  the  heart.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  these 
vessels  touch  the  threshold  of  the  cranium,  they  submit  them- 
selves to  the  animation  of  the  cerebnira,  and  to  its  systole  and 
diastole.  This,  indeed,  is  the  reason  why  the  cortical  suHace  of 
the  cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres ;  these  into  lobes; 
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these  again  into  convolutions  similar  to  those  of  the  intestines; 
these  further  hy  furrows  into  gyres  or  glomes,  and  finally  into 
clusters,  grapes,  and  simple  spherules.  For  this  reason  the 
hemispheres  act  from  both  sides  upon  the  longitudinal  sinuses, 
and  the  cerebrum  together  with  the  cerebellum  upon  the  lateral 
sinuses  and  the  straight  sinus ;  on  this  account,  again ^  the  large 
fissures  of  the  lobes  act  upon  the  trunks  and  the  first  branches 
of  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  individual  anfractuous  clusters 
upon  the  least  branches^  and  so  forth  :  namely,  fur  this  purpose, 
that  the  vessels  should  at  last  be  determined  most  distinctly  to 
each  of  the  cortical  glandules ;  wherefore  the  cerebrum  is  tht 
directing  m*gan  of  its  own  blood  and  of  its  vessels  on  their  way 
to  the  highest  sphere.  And  as  it  is  the  directing  organ  of 
the  sanguineous  vessels,  so  also  it  is  of  the  fibres,  into  which 
the  vessels  are  continued  through  the  medium  of  the  cortex ; 
for  whatever  is  passive  in  the  fibres  and  in  the  fascicles  of  fibres, 
is  derived  from  the  arterial  ramifications* 

1041?,  In  order  that  the  external  sensations  or  those  of  the 
body  may  communicate  with  the  inmost  sensation,  and  the  inmost 
sensation  through  the  determinations  of  the  will  with  the 
motory  tracts  of  the  body;  and  in  order  that  the  inmost 
faculties  may  be  preserved  in  their  state  of  integrity:  it  is 
necessary  that  the  liquids  which  are  expressed  from  the  little 
arteries,  and  which  fill  up  the  anfractuosities,  sulci,  rifts,  and 
interstices  between  the  fibres,  should  be  properly  discharged* 
In  order,  therefore,  that  all  parts  may  be  kept  in  due  order  and 
fit  to  perform  their  uses,  it  is  necessary  that  these  and  similar 
liquids  should  be  cast  abroad ;  namely,  the  grosser  humours 
through  the  olfactory  bulbs  and  the  lamina  cribrosa ;  the  lymph 
of  a  better  description  between  the  roots  or  fascicles  of  nerves, 
and  thus  finally  between  the  fibres  of  nerves.  This  is  the  oflBce 
of  the  cerebrum,  w^herefore  in  a  certain  sense  it  also  acts  the 
part  of  an  organ  for  the  discharge  ofphlegTna  and  for  purgation. 
For  there  are  perpetual  passages,  both  larger  and  smaller,  each 
filled  with  its  lymph ;  which  lymph  by  the  animatory  force  of 
the    cerebrum   is   urged   towards  its  outlets.      Without  this 
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beneficial  arrangement,  the  brain  would  within  an  hour  be 
choked  up  with  phlegma,  and  all  its  natural  functions,  both  those 
which  are  internal  or  belong  to  the  soul,  and  those  which  are 
external  or  belong  to  the  body,  would  be  blunted,  exposed  to 
danger,  and  even  suspended  altogether. 

104ia  Besides,  among  the  offices  of  the  cerebrum  the  following 
does  not  occupy  the  lowest  place,  namely,  that  by  which  it  \% 
able  to  rouse  up  and  make  intent  the  sharpness  of  the  external 
as  well  as  of  the  iutenial  senses,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  blunt 
it  and  put  it  to  sleep ;  and  by  which  in  addition  to  sensation, 
it  is  able  to  do  so  also  with  the  faculty  of  determining  the 
resolutions  of  the  will  into  acts.  Wherefore  it  is  the  cerebrum 
which  in  alternate  periods  induces  a  state  of  wakeftdness,  or  puts 
the  body  and  its  sensory  and  moim-y  orgajis  to  sleep,  and  then  geta  1 
the  body  into  a  state  of  rest,  and  also  into  a  state  where  it  is  left 
to  nature,  as  during  its  uterine  existence.  For  the  substances 
of  the  cerebrum  are  intersected  and  interpolated  by  perpetual 
folds  and  commissures;  little  rifts  and  clefts,  namely,  ramify 
through  the  same,  just  like  blood-vessels.  As  long  as  these 
clefts  and  rifts  are  stretched  apart,  all  the  little  cortical 
spherules  or  the  little  sensories  are  likewise  kept  in  their 
diurnal  expansion,  or  in  their  state  of  wakefulness,  and  on  the 
alert ;  but  as  soon  as  these  particles  collapse  in  themselves  and 
subside,  a  certain  lethargy,  somnolence,  and  dulness  seizes  them. 
For  the  little  sensories  are  awake,  and  communicate  with  the 
body,  even  to  their  becoming  conscious  of  everjlhing  that 
happens,  as  long  as  the  sensories  themselves  are  erect,  raised . 
up,  and  expanded,  and  as  long  as  the  blood  which  presses  I 
towards  them  through  the  least  vessels  rubs  against  their ^ 
neighbouring  parts.  But  it  is  different  when  they  collapse  into 
a  more  compact  mass,  and  when  they  put  on  a  state  similar  to 
that  of  the  cerebellum. 

lOfe.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  cerebrum  is  in  the 
place  of  an  intermediate  cause  in  respect  to  all  the  opera- 
tions and  afiectioiis  which  from  the  sphere  of  principles  flow 
down  into  the  sphere  of  effects,  and  which  from  the  sphere 
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of  effects  flow  back  into  that  of  the  principles.  Wherefore 
all  iTUercoursc  between  the  soid  and  the  body  is  instituted  by  tJie 
cerebrJim;  namely,  between  the  soul,  where  it  is  engaged  in 
inmost  sensation,  and  where  in  the  will  it  detennxnes  resolations ; 
bnt  where  the  soul  attends  to  natural  necessities,  it  is  in  the 
cerebellum,  and  also  in  the  cerebrum,  when  the  will  lies  in  a 
state  of  sleep. 

1047^.  I  deemed  it  useful  to  premise  these  remarks  on  the 
functions  of  the  cerebrum,  that  is,  to  set  forth  at  the  very  outset 
the  uses  which  are  to  be  confirmed  and  demonstrated  specifically 
and  particularly  by  a  thorough  cxaminatiiin  of  the  fabric  of  the 
cerebrum.  Without  a  atateraent  of  Uses  at  the  outset,  the 
particular  confinnations  and  demonstrations  appe^ir  more 
obscurely,  as  is  the  case  with  particular  ideas  without  a  general 
and  universal  theory,  and  also  with  the  images  of  ocular  vision 
mthout  a  universal  and  general  light  For  particulars  must  by 
all  means  be  referred  to  their  genera!,  and  singulars  to  their 
universal,  in  order  that  they  may  be  submitted  to  the  under- 
standing. We  are,  therefore,  now  in  a  position  to  approach 
pmticulars. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  SUB-SECTION  ON  THE  SOUL.' 

104^.  Tlie  sovl  is  thus  like  a  certain  Deity  of  its  murocosftn  or 
universe,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  growth,  it  constructs,  and  as  it 
were  builds  into  its  own  image;  that  is,  its  organical  fabric  it  con- 
structs in  accordance  with  its  own  essential  form  ;  its  ojierations 
and  functions  it  forms  in  agreement  with  its  own  nature,  and 
thus  its  uses  in  harmony  with  the  ends  which  it  b<?holds  in  itselC 
And  this  is  so  much  the  case  that  the  soul  in  its  microcosm  is 
the  only  thing  which  is,  acts,  and  lives ;  for  it  imparts  to  the 

*  In  the  mni|fiii  of  thli  pamgrnph  of  the  Biib-aoction  en  tlie  soul  the  author 
has  written:  **Iiuto  be  observed  that  tJiii  paragraph  nniat  not  be  inscrtjed  in 
tlie  chapter  or  thesis,  for  it  is  premature ;  it  is  to  be  r«a«rved.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  hiive  been  ordered  thus/*  The  Latin  original  of  this  paragraph  will 
be  found  in  vol  yL  of  the  Photolithographed  MS3.  of  Swedenboi^,  p*  83. 
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latter  from  itself  essence,  power,  force,  and  life.  On  this  account 
it  knits  together,  weaves,  and  forms  its  body  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  everywhere  present  in  it,  and  that  by  virtue  of  its 
presence  in  it,  it  becomes  cognizant  of  all  things  that  happen^ 
and  has  also  the  ability  of  doing  those  things  which  it  knows ; 
nay,  it  also  prorides  that  it  should  subsist  perennially,  even  as 
it  has  existed.  On  this  account  the  soul  is  endowed  with,  and 
enjoys,  a  certain  kind  of  omnipresence,  omniscience,  omnipotence^ 
and  providence  in  its  own  little  world ;  although  each  of  these 
qualities  is  circumscribed  and  limited.  The  soul  governs  this 
its  universe  like  some  kingdom,  and  indeed  according  to  the 
order  of  its  nature,  from  love  as  well  as  from  justice  \  and  in  order 
that  these  qualities  may  flourish  by  the  nexus  of  all  things  in 
the  body,  and  by  the  mutual  respect  of  the  parts  flo\\ing  thence^ 
the  soul  perpetually  moves  and  animates  its  kingdom.  But 
there  is  adjoined  to  the  soul  another,  either  a  goddess  as  it  were, 
or  a  queen,  which  administers  a  part  of  the  empire  not  so  much 
from  nature  and  the  necessity  of  love  and  of  justice  flowing 
thence,  but  from  the  understanding  of  truth  and  the  affection 
of  good,  nay,  even  from  a  certain  voluntary  choice ;  this  is  called 
the  rational  mind,  which  is  properly  that  which  belongs  to  us^ 
and  is  human.  All  these  [superior  substances]  hi/  means  of  the 
cei^ebrum  reach  the  effect,  ivJiere/ore  this  contains  the  reason  of  all 
tlie  thimjs  which  follmv,  and  it  also  refers  itself  to  those  things  by 
which  it  is  preceded,  upon  which  singidars  and  the  universal^ 
the  parts  as  well  as  the  generals,  depend  ;  and  on  account  of  which 
they  exist  so,  and  not  othcrunse.  Yet  as  the  body  is  related  to 
its  soul,  so  the  soul  is  related  to  the  God  of  the  universe,  to 
whom  alone  belongs  without  limit  Omnipresence,  Omniscience,, 
Providence,  Esse,  Doiug,  Living;  for  from  Him  the  soul  haa 
acquired  its  essence,  power,  force,  and  life. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  MOTION  OF  THE  BRAIN  :  SHOWING  THAT  ITS  ANIMATION  IS 
COINCIDENT  WITH  THE  KESFIR^TIOK  OF  THE  LUNGS. » 


105.  Before  approaching  the  subject  of  the  moments  or 
intervals  of  motion  observed  by  the  two  brains  and  medulliB, 
which  motion  we  call  animation,  it  will  be  requisite  as  a  foun- 
dation to  prove  the  motion  of  this  viacus  by  experience.  We 
miiat  not  treat  of  these  moments  before  we  have  ascertained 
their  existence,  nor  inquire  into  quality  before  we  are  certain 
of  actuality.  For  the  ancients  utterly  denied  the  existence 
of  this  motion,  as  also  do  certain  of  the  moderns,  though  it  has 
at  last  been  clearly  detected  by  several  great  anatomists,  such 
as  Ridley,  Vieussens,  Baglivi,  Fantoni,  Bellini,  Pacchioni,  and 
others ;  and  so  clear  is  the  e\4dence  of  its  existence  that  who- 
ever doubts  it  at  the  present  day  must  doubt  the  senses  of  sight 
and  touch.  In  asserting  the  existence  of  this  motion,  it  will  be 
requisite  merely  to  cite  the  experimental  facts  recorded  by  the 
above  illustrious  authors ;  these  facts  being  worth  innnmerable 
arguments.  Thus  Ridley  says,  that  having  opened  the  head  of 
a  living  dog,  "  he  observed  a  systaltic  motion  of  the  dura  mater 
and  longitudinal  sinus,  .  .  .  analogous  to  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  which  was  quicker  than  usual,  and  exactly  correspooding 
with  it  in  point  of  time.  .  .  .  When  one  blade  of  a  blunt  pair 
of  scissors  was  cautiously  introduced  into  an  aperture  made  in 
the  membrane,  and  the  latter  was  slit  open,  the  cerebrum 
covered  with  the  pia  mater  protruded  through  the  aperture,  its 
motion  still  continuing  strong  to  the  touch.  ,  .  .  On  afterwards 

*  For  the  sake  of  conTenient  referience  this  cbapter  la  inserted  from  part  ii.  of 
tbe  '*  CEconomta  Regni  AnimaVis  "  in  tbo  tranalation  of  the  Hev.  Angustus  Clissold, 
M.  A. ,  as  edited  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkloson,  Part  iL  of  tbe  **  CEconomia,*'  etc, 
wim  publkhed  id  Am&tenluoi  in  1741. — £ditur« 
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geotly  smearing  over  the  dura  mater  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  no  vibration  of  the  membrane,  or  at  least  only  an  insig- 
nificant and  obscure  \^bration,  was  perceived,  .  .  .  though  on 
applying  the  finger,  the  pulse  of  the  brain  itself  was  very 
distinct  .  ,  .  When  a  knife  was  driven  deeply  into  the  brmn, 
the  animal  manifested  signs  of  great  pain ;  and  when  the  blade 
of  a  knife  was  passed  right  through  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
skull,  horrible  spasms  were  the  result.  .  .  .  Lastly,  not  only  the 
author  himself,  but  others  who  %vitnessed  the  experiment,  on 
thrusting  their  fingers  into  the  brain,  observed  that  its  systole 
and  diastole  were  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  great  resistance  thus 
opposed"  (Philosophical  Transactions,  an.  1703,  pp.  1481- 
1483).  And  Vieussens  says  :  "We  assert  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  brain,  especially  where  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  has  a  natural  motion  of  intumescence  and 
detumesccncOj  and  we  prove  it  by  the  single  fact,  that  on  open- 
ing the  head  of  a  dog,  or  of  any  other  animal,  traces  of  the 
several  external  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  found  accurately 
and  deeply  engraved  upon  the  bones  of  the  skulL  Such  traces 
of  the  exterior  figure  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  could 
never  be  imprinted  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  if  the 
brain  were  entirely  destitute  of  motion ;  for  no  one,  we  presume, 
will  afEnn  that  the  dura  mater,  as  it  lies  between  the  skull  and 
the  brain,  is  capable  of  producing  depressions  in  the  skull** 
{Nturograpkia  Universalis^  cap.  vi,  p.  41 ;  fo!.,  Lyons,  1685). 
Baglivi  says :  *'  Whoever  wishes  to  be  assured  upon  this  matter, 
has  only  to  inspect  and  consider  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium 
in  a  new-born  child ;  for  the  bones  being  exceedingly  soft,  by 
placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  upon  them  we  shall  feel  a  strong 
and  regidar  motion  of  systole  and  diastole.  .  .  .  But  if  we  wish 
to  perceive  still  more  clearly  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  dura 
mater  in  its  whole  extent,  we  may  do  so  in  wounds  of  the  head 
which  are  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  penetrate 
to  the  brain  (such  as  we  ourselves  have  seen  in  several  of  the 
Italian  hospitals),  and  we  shall  then  find  that  the  entire  portion 
of  the  dura  mater  laid  bare  by  the  wound  pulsates  equably  and 
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forcibly,  aod  not  only  in  those  channels  and  fiirrows  that  are 
hollowed  out  by  the  little  arteries  distributed  through  it:  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  motion  of  the  dura  mater  depended 
upon  these  little  arteries ;  supposing  which,  should  convailsive 
motions  supervene  from  the  wound,  we  should  be  quite  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  strong  and  evident  pulsation  discernible 
throughout  the  dura  mater,  and  distinguished  by  its  own  proper 
intervals  and  spaces,  so  that  one  would  really  think  it  was  the 
heart  that  was  pulsating  [This  phenomenon  the  author  has 
witnessed  often  and  in  the  presence  of  others]'*  {De  Fibrd 
Motrice  Specimen,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv,).  And  Fantoni  says :  "  Nothing 
in  the  brain  is  more  conspicuous  than  its  alternate  swelling 
and  subsiding,  or  dilatation  and  contraction:  these  motions 
are  visible  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the  head  and  in  the  vivisec- 
tion of  bnites.  .  .  .  We  find  it  recorded  of  Zoroaster,  the  cele- 
brated King  of  the  Bactrians, .  ,  .  that  on  the  very  day  that 
he  was  bom  his  brain  palpitated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  repel 
a  hand  when  placed  upon  it  ,  .  .  It  is  well  known  by  experi- 
moots  that  in  living  animals,  when  the  brain  is  wounded,  and 
the  finger  thrust  well  into  it,  a  very  strong  diastole  and  systole 
of  its  substance  are  perceptible.  To  state  a  general  opinion, 
not  a  particle  of  the  brain  is  destitute  of  this  motion :  all  the 
glands  and  all  the  little  tubes  enjoy  an  alternate  and  regular 
compression  "  {Epkt.  ad  Facchionum,  in  Pacch.  Operibus,  pp. 
171,  172;  4to,  Rome,  1741),  I  say  nothing  of  other  observa- 
tions to  the  same  effect,  drawn  directly  from  living  subjects, 
and  recorded  by  a  great  number  of  celebrated  authors,  as 
Pacchioni,  Mayow,  and  particularly  Bellini  in  his  Opuscida^ 
where  he  speaks  of  the  systaltic  motion  of  the  brain  and  the 
natural  contractility  of  the  spinal  marrow.  For  from  the 
citations  already  given  it  is  sufficiently  erident  that  the  brain 
has  an  alternate  motion  of  an  internal  kind;  in  other  words, 
a  motion  arising  out  of  its  own  bosom;  also  that  its  entire 
surface,  namely,  the  surrounding  membranes,  the  blood-vessels, 
and  also  the  septa  and  sinuses,  depend  upon  the  animatory 
vibration  of  the  subjacent  or  interjacent  brain,  and  in  part  also 
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the  dura  raator,  which  is  the  uniting  medium  between  the 
motions  of  tho  brain  and  heart,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

lOG.  We  must,  in  the  first  place,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  task  to  explore  accurately  in  living  subjects  the 
distinct  intervals  of  the  elevation  of  the  brain ;  for  in  order  to 
perceive  them,  a  considerable  |>ortic*n  of  the  skull  must  first  be 
raised ;  the  dura  mater  which  adheres  to  the  skull  beside  the 
sutures  must  then  be  separated  from  it,  and  this  mater  must 
be  divided,  in  order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  finger  to  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  The  following  obstacles  to  a  just 
observation  of  eJiects  arise  from  these  proceedings : — 

Either  in  consequence  of  the  dura  mater  being  detached 
from  the  bones,  and  divided,  the  force  and  ability  of  the  brain 
to  reciprocate  its  motions  proportionably  fail ;  for  its  faculty  of 
restitution  depends  upon  this  outermost  membrane,  as  its  lever, 
or  rather  as  its  spring. 

Or  eke  the  animal,  in  consequence  of  pain,  fright,  or  stupor, 
is  unable  to  dmw  its  breath  ;  for  when  life  is  in  danger,  all 
freedom  of  (animatory)  breathing  is  gone,  and  consequently  all 
regular  and  distinct  respiration  of  the  brain. 

0?'  else  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  especially  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  perhaps  also  the  two  lateral  sinuses,  fill 
with  blood  For  as  the  arterial  blood  then  rushes  immediately 
into  the  sinuses,  and  a  full  egress  through  the  jugular  veins  is 
denied  it,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  brain,  and 
its  cessation  from  motion,  the  brain  becomes  quiescent,  or  else 
with  great  effort  labours  to  make  an  inward  motion,  and  as  it 
were  to  overcome  its  own  substances.  This  likewise  takes 
place  whenever  the  neck  or  chest  is  tightly  bound  with  a  liga- 
ture in  the  manner  sometimes  adopted  for  destroying  dogs. 

Or  else  there  is  some  hindrance  arising  from  extravasated 
blood  and  senmi.  It  generally  happens  in  vivisections,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  contractions  and  eflforts  they  produce,  that  the 
channels  are  clogged  and  the  interstices  tilled  that  exist  both 
Tftithout  and  within  the  substance  of  the  brains  and  marrow,  as 
a  provision  for  the  free  exercise  of  expansion  and  constriction. 
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Or  the  if  we  do  not  reach  the  bram  itselt,  we  p  erceive 
either  by  sight  or  touch  the  motion  of  the  dura  mater  alone^ 
and  conclude  from  it  to  that  of  the  brain.  But  here  we  are 
deceived  by  first  appearances ;  for  there  is  a  mixed  or  com- 
pound motion  in  the  dura  mater,— one  motion  owing  to  its 
arteries,  which  communicate  immediately  with  the  arteries  on 
the  outside  of  the  head,  and  another  motion  received  from  the 
brain  through  the  medium  of  the  three  great  sinuses.  This 
is  the  reason,  as  I  think,  why  Baglivi,  Pacchioni,  and  all  other 
anatomists,  so  far  as  I  know,  founding  their  assertions  upon 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  experimental  fact  and  evidence, 
assert  that  the  moments  or  pulses  of  the  brain  and  heart  are 
synchronous.  But  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  brain 
itself  will  appear  from  a  closer  investigation  of  the  phenomena. 

107.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  arguments ;  first,  to  such  as  are 
probable,  next  to  such  as  are  more  demonstrative.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  wide,  that  if  what  we  have  stated  be  true,  we  shall 
find  clear  and  ample  confirmation  not  only  from  the  whole  of 
anatomy,  but  from  the  whole  circle  of  medical  experience  and 
animal  physiolog}^  Indeed  it  is  a  subject  which,  as  we  proceed^ 
cannot  remain  long  in  obscurity ;  for  the  brain  considered  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  that  is,  as  comprising  the  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  reigns  imiversally 
and  particularly  in  the  fibres  of  the  body ;  and  the  heart  in  its 
arteries  and  vessels*  Hence  wherever  there  is  a  fibre  associated 
w4th  an  artery,  or  an  artery  mth  a  fibre,  that  is  to  say,  through- 
out the  whole  body,  manifest  signs  must  exist  to  decide  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  action  of  one  flows  concordantly 
into  the  action  of  the  other.     But  let  us  come  to  the  ailments. 


I. 

108.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  probability  in  the 
opinion  that  every  time  the  heart  beats  the  blood  rushes  into  the 
brain,  and  rouses  the  entire  mass  thereof  to  perform  reciprocal 
motions  with  it ;  for  the  brain  is  elevated  not  only  surfacewise, 
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but  also  through  the  whole  of  its  substance^  as  ascertained  by 
oxperiments.  And  the  heart  beats,  iiay,  experiences  stibsultua 
and  palpitation,  somctiiBes  from  a  slight,  sometimes  from  a 
graver  caiisej  and  this  either  rapidly^  slowly,  feebly,  strongly, 
or  irregularly.  Now  that  the  brain  itself  experiences  a  similar 
fluctuation  and  inconstancy  of  motion,  is,  I  say,  a  circumst^ince 
destitute  of  probability,  for  in  this  case,  whatever  morbid  cause 
prevailed  in  the  body,  whether  it  were  some  malignant  nature 
or  undue  quantity  of  the  blood  or  serum,  some  aneurism,  poly- 
pous accretion,  or  other  incidental  malady,  the  brain  would 
assume  and  imitate  the  inconstant  motion  of  tlie  heart ;  which 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  imminent  danger  to  this  most 
noble  organ,  and  particularly  to  its  cortical  substance,  which 
requirt^s  the  most  refined  blood,  because  it  requires  its  purest 
essence. 

109.  Were  the  motions  of  the  two  organs  synchronous,  in 
this  case  either  the  motion  of  the  brain  would  flow  into  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  or  the  motion  of  the  heart  into  that  of  the 
brain ;  if  the  former  were  the  case,  then  the  brain  could  not  be 
moved  by  causes  originating  in  the  body,  as  already  indicated ; 
if  the  latter,  then  the  brain  would  be  moved  by  all  the  causes 
that  affect  the  pulse.  This  likewise  appears  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  constant  and  certain  laws  of  nature  ami  of  the  animal 
economy,  nay,  even  to  the  laws  of  subordination ;  for  the  brain 
is  prior  to  the  heart,  hence  its  motion  is  prior  to  the  motion 
of  the  heart ;  as  is  evident  from  the  observations  of  Malpighi 
and  others  on  the  chick  in  the  incubated  egg.  What  is 
prior  does  not  in  the  order  of  nature  suffer  itself  to  be  com- 
manded by  what  is  posterior ;  nor  what  is  superior  by  what  is 
inferior;  nor  what  is  interior  by  what  is  exterior;  just  as  in 
civil  order,  the  master  must  not  be  under  the  control  of  the 
servant ;  that  is  to  say,  the  brain  must  not  be  under  the  control 
of  the  heart,  unless  the  brain  purposes  to  live  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  crasser  blood,  or  to  lead  a  kind  of  mere  corporeal 
life  govenied  by  iostinct. 

110.  Neither  does  it  appear  probable  that  the  small  blood- 
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vessels  that  pervade  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  its  proximate 
membrane,  have  such  a  degree  of  strength,  and  swell  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  elevate  the  entire  subjacent  mass  of  the  brain ; 
for  according  to  the  experience  of  Ridley,  Fantoni,  and  others 
(no.  105),  the  pulse  of  the  brain  is  perceptible  internally,  and 
swells  up  from  beneath  the  dura  mater,  so  that  the  traces  of 
its  arteries  and  of  the  furrows  of  the  brain  appear  accurately 
imprinted  upon  the  inner  tables  of  the  sinciput.  Wepfer  also 
doubted  whether  the  arteries  possessed  this  powder,  and  candidly 
expresses  himself  on  the  motion  of  the  brain.  **  That  the  brain 
is  moved  by  the  arteries,"  says  he,  "  although  it  be  furnished 
with  very  many,  and  although  considerable  ones  lie  under  its 
base,  is  more  than  I  can  venture  to  assert;  considering  the 
inadequacy  of  the  arterial  pulse  to  elevate  so  large  a  mass  as 
that  of  the  brain  in  the  human  subject  **  (JSxerc.  de  Ice  of.  in 
Apopkxid,  p.  44),  And  Fantoni  says,  **  The  mass  of  the  brain  is 
large :  the  ibrce  of  compression  operates  upon  its  whole  surface ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  also  upon  its  inmost  substance  and  very 
core"  (Epht  dt,  p,  172).  Hence  we  may  infer  that  in  all 
probability  the  arteries  themselves  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
motion  of  the  brain ;  but  that  it«  origin  must  be  sought  else- 
where, that  is  to  say,  in  the  brain  itself;  and  consequently 
iuasmuch  as  the  origin  of  its  motion  is  different  from  that  of  the 
heart,  it  follow^s  that  the  two  may  either  coincide  or  not  coincide. 
For  in  order  that  the  two  origins  of  the  motion  of  two  bodies 
may  constantly  unite  with  each  other  in  their  progress,  it  is 
requisite  that  there  be  a  third  uniting  and  intermediate  body, 
which  shall  be  dependent  equally  upon  both,  and  which  shall 
continue  under  the  same  necessity  of  reciprocating  its  motions^ 
as  the  impulsive  causes  of  both  the  bodies. 

11 L  That  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  is  voluntary, 
or  in  the  will,  we  may  plainly  infer  from  this,  that  the  brain 
knows  what  it  wills,  and  wills  what  it  knows,  and  hence  is  capa- 
ble of  being  the  cause  of  its  own  motion  or  animation.  That  it 
is  the  cause  and  author  of  its  motion  in  particular,  is  sufl5ciently 
evident  from  its  active  power  over  the  muscles  of  the  body.     If 
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it  has  the  power  of  unfolding  itself  and  its  substances  in  %\ 
particular  (see  Part  IL  nos,  62-106)>  it  follows  that  it  has  the 
power  of  doing  the  same  thing  in  general  This  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  because  every  particular  taken  collectively  is 
identical  with  the  general  Similar  is  the  origin  of  respiration 
or  pulmonary  motion,  for  every  one  knows  that  it  is  voluntary 
during  the  day.  If,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  the 
brain  be  voluntary,  and  if  that  of  the  lunrjs  be  also  voluntary, 
it  would  appear  that  the  animation  or  respiration  of  the  brain 
is  coincident  with  the  motion  of  the  lungs  rather  than  with  that 
of  the  heart,  whose  systole  and  diastole  are  entirely  spontane- 
ous or  natural  There  is  indeed  an  animation  of  the  lungs 
which  is  partly  spontaneous,  as  during  sleep,  but  such  also 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  cerebellum,  which  assumes  the  govern- 
ment at  night,  when  the  cerebrum  sleeps  in  respect  to  any 
exercise  of  will  upon  its  parts,  and  the  cere bel him  draws  a 
deeper  and  more  regular  inspiration  uninterrupted  by  any  vol- 
untar}^  animations  of  the  cerebrum.  Thus  this  voluntary 
motion,  mixed  with  the  natural  motion,  appears  to  he  referable 
to  both  brains,  for  the  motion  of  the  cere  bell  imi  and  the  two 
meduUae  is  coincident  with  the  motion  of  the  cerebrum,  as  shown 
above. 

112.  As  wo  may  argue  from  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  the 
brain,  so  may  we  argue  hkewise  from  the  final  cause,  and  from 
the  effect  of  this  motion.  The  effect  is,  by  the  animation  of 
the  brain,  to  propel  the  purest  Huid  or  animal  spirit  from  the 
cortical  substances  through  the  medullar}^'  fibres  intn  the  nervous 
fibres  of  the  body,  and  thus  to  animate  its  whule  kingdom,  and 
make  it  live,  at  every  succe&sive  moment,  by  mt.'ans  of  the 
transmission  of  this  fliud  In  order  im  this  effect  to  extend 
to  the  uttermost  hamlets  and  corners  of  the  kingdom,  it  was 
necessary  for  it  to  summon  to  co-operation  s<jme  other  motor)^ 
agent  in  the  body  ha%dng  a  motion  concurrent  with  its  own  ; 
and  this  agent  is  no  other  than  the  lungs,  which  appear  to  act 
the  same  part  in  general  as  the  brain  does  universally  in  parti- 
cular.    For  the  pulmonary  action  plainly  extends  to  every  single 
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point  of  the  body ;  and  even  if  it  does  not  act  upon  all,  still  it 
is  in  the  eifort  so  to  do,  as  observation  and  experiment  might 
sufficiently  attest,  were  this  the  time  to  adduce  them.  Now  if 
these  two  motions  are  concordant  in  their  intervals,  then  by 
means  of  this  general  aiixiliar}%  the  spirit,  which  is  the  life  of 
the  body,  will  be  diffused  rapidly  and  in  its  natural  vehicle 
roimd  the  whole  inferior  region.     (See  Part  II.  nos.  98-lOG.) 

113.  The  case  would  be  otherw*ise  were  the  motion  of  the 
brain  not  consociated  with  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  but  with 
that  of  the  heart,  in  those  creatures  which  respire ;  for  the  heart 
acts  solely  upon  the  red  blood,  the  brain  acts  more  universally, 
and  with  each  lung,  upon  the  purer  or  white  blood,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  upon  the  spirit  of  the  blood,  or  the  ex<juisitely 
subtile  essence  of  the  nerves.     If  the  circle  of  the  red  blood  wero 
performed  in  the  arteries  at  the  same  intervals  as  the  circle  of 
the  nervous  fluid  in  the  nerves,  I  scarcely  know  whether  any 
muscle  in  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  (which  are  stimulated  to  action  solely  by  the  influent 
blood),  would  suffer  itself  to  be  incited  to  act ;  tor  in  proportion 
as  the  nerve  acted,  the  blood  would  react,  when  nevertheless  in 
order  to  produce  any  alternate  motion,  action  and  reaction  must 
be  so  ordered  that  one  may  alternately  overcome   the  other. 
Hence  it  is  most  wisely  provided  that  the  motion  of  the  brain 
shall  be  coincident  with  the  motion  of  the  heart  only  when  a 
universal  concord  prevails  throughout  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  as  in  embryos  and  creatures  that  have  never  breathed ;  in 
which  cases  the  lungs   and  all  the  muscles  remain   inactive. 
But  as  soon  as  the  motive  forces  are  to  be  excited  into  acts, — as, 
for  instance,  irom  the  first  moment  of  birth,  and  especially  of 
respiration, — the  brain  seems  to  leave  the  company  of  the  heart, 
and  to  associate  itself  with  the  lungs ;  producing,  instead  of  an 
inactirity  of  the  muscles,  a  voluntary  activity ;  and  instead  of  an 
insensibility  of  the  organs,  a  voluntary  sensibility.     Hence  by 
these  two  extreme  motions, — for  the  motion  of  the  brain  is  the 
first  in  order  and  that  of  the  lungs  is  the  last,— the  intermediate 
motion,  namely^  that  of  the  heart,  is  wonderfully  kept  in  a 
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state  of  perpetual  connection  with  each,  or  in  such  a  state  as  to 
allow  of  an  influx  of  the  one  into  the  other, 

114*.  And  the  general  state  of  animation  cannot  be  seen 
better  reflected  than  in  the  general  state  of  the  pulmonic 
respiration.  For  as  often  as  the  brain  is  intent,  and  thinking 
deeply,  or  is  occupied  with  anxious  cares,  the  lungs  draw  their 
breath  tacitly  and  slowly,  and  the  breast  either  rises  to  a  fixed 
level,  and  fears  by  any  deep  breath  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the 
brain,  or  else  compresses  itself,  and  admits  only  a  small  amount 
of  air.  When  the  brain  is  exhilarated  and  joyous,  the  Itmgs 
expand  and  unfold.  When  the  brain  collapses  with  fear,  the 
lungs  do  the  same.  When  the  brain  is  disturbed  by  anger,  the 
lungs  are  the  sama  And  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  aO  other  affec- 
tions in  which  similar  states  are  observed  to  be  superinduced 
upon  both,  and  this  sometimes  without  any  sensible  change  in 
the  vibration  of  the  heart  and  arteries  of  the  body. 

115.  But  we  abstain  from  adducing  further  arguments  of  this 
kind,  because,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  only  probable,  albeit 
they  favour  not  a  little  our  view  of  the  subject,  when  we  have 
once  conceived  it.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  anatomical,  and 
afterwards  to  medical  experience,  from  which  we  shall  find  that 
we  obtain  a  clearer  light.  For,  as  already  observed,  if  our  pro- 
position be  true,  ever)thing  will  pronounce  in  its  favour;  for 
the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs  move  every  point  in  the  living 
animal. 

H 

116.  From  the  arteries  pecuHar  to  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, namely,  the  internal  carotid  and  the  vertebral  arteries, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  sphere  of  the  heart's  activity  does 
not  extend  into  the  sphere  of  the  brain's  activity ;  for  on  the 
confines  of  the  two,  where  the  arteries  pass  out  of  the  body 
and  enter  the  sphere  of  the  brain,  by  an  ingenious  provision  a 
boundary  line  is  established  to  prevent  the  two  currents  from 
becoming  confounded  with  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent 
the  blood  arising  from  the  body  from  rushing  without  restraint 
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into  the   hollow  of  the  craniura,  and   much   more   into  the 
brain. 

117.  For  where  the  internal  carotid  separates  from  the  tnink, 
or  from  the  external  carotid  (which  it  does  near  the  larynx,  in 
the  petrous  process  of  the  temporal  bones,  between  the  great 
process  of  the  occiput  and  the  styliform  process,  a  little  below 
the  Eustachian  tube),  it  suddenly  enters  an  osseous  canal,  in 
which  it  twists  itself  about  at  various  angles,  backward  and  for- 
ward  in  such  a  wonderful  manner,  that  to  trace  its  tortuusities 
by  a  drawing  and  verbal  description  would  require  a  true  artist, 
so  various  are  its  angularities.  On  this  subject  Morgt^i  says: 
"I  do  not  see  how  a  figure  that  exhibits  the  curvatures  of  the 
carotid  artery,  only  in  reference  to  those  which  follow  a  perpen- 
dicular  line,  can  be  the  best  method  of  expressing  them,  because 
when  this  artery  crosses  the  substance  of  the  cranium  it  is 
curvx^  transversely ;  which  Lower  represents  by  another  figure 
that  presents  the  artery  to  view  not  laterally,  like  WilUs's  figure, 
but  from  behind ;  although  even  this  is  not  the  best  mode  of 
representation "  {Adrcrs,  A  not,  vi.,  Anim.  5).  A  clear  proof 
this,  that  as  soon  as  the  blood  of  the  body  arrives  at  this  first 
point  of  ingress,  or  last  boundary  of  the  body  and  first  boun* 
dary  of  the  brain,  it  feels  that  it  has  passed  into  another  sphere 
of  activity,  and  aims  at  disengaging  itself  from  the  force  and 
empire  of  the  heart,  and  at  breaking  the  continuity  of  its 
fluxion.  For  it  is  evident  that  if  the  heart  attempts  to  propel 
the  blood  beyond  this  limit,  the  attempt  at  further  progress  is 
eflFectually  checked  "  by  the  constant  curvature  or  barrier  of  the 
shores,"  as  Willis  expresses  it  {CtrcWi  Anatome,  cap.  viii,). 
And  in  every  part  of  the  body  where  an  artery  goes  out  in  a 
perpendicular  line  from  the  trunk,  as  the  intercostal  arteries  do 

■  from  the  aorta,  and  also  several  others,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  con- 

■  tinuous  fluxion  of  the  blcKxl  being  in  some  measure  retarded, 
I  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  the  artery  is  more  frequently 
I  reflected  at  such  a  perpendicular,  as  the  internal  carotid  is  in 
^^m  the  cuneiform  bone,  as  well  as  afterwards,  I  shall  say  nothing 
^^H    here  of  the  import  of  the  fiict  that  this  takes  place  near  the 
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larynx,  in  the  petrous  process,  a  little  below  the  Eustachian 
tube,  where  a  little  sesamoid  bone  is  sometimes  found,  etc. 

118.  Not  only  the  int4?rnal  earotiil,  but  also  the  other  cam- 
mon  artery  of  the  interior  of  the  head,  namely,  the  vertebral, 
is  compelled  to  undergo  similar  modes  of  reflection  and  infrac- 
tion in  its  passage  to  the  large  foramen  of  the  occiput  Fof 
"  as  this  artery  ascends  and  passes  through  the  transvei-se  fora- 
men of  the  second  vertebra,  it  is  generally  incurvated  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  particular  obliquity  of  this  foramen ;  .  .  ♦I 
and  between  this  foramen  and  that  in  the  first  vertebra  it 
takes  another  larger  turn,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  former. 
Having  passed  the  transverse  foramen  of  the  first  vertebra,  it  is 
considerably  incurvated  a  third  time,  from  before  backwards,  as 
it  goes  through  the  superior  and  posterior  notch  in  this  ver- 
tebra." 8uch  is  Winslow's  accurate  description  of  these  curva- 
tures {Exp.  Anal,,  Tr,  des  ArUrxs,  no.  OC),  Ridley  gives  a  figure 
of  the  uppermost  curve,  and  describes  it  as  follows :  '*  The  ver- 
tebral artery  ,  .  ,  entering  the  brain  at  the  last  and  largest  for- 
amen of  the  skull,  .  ,  .  coming  thither  on  ea,ch  side  out  of  the 
hole  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck 
[or  between  the  first  vertebra  and  the  bone  of  the  occiput,  as 
Ridley  points  out  in  describing  ^g,  1,  E,  to  which  he  refers  the 
reader]/  after  a  very  remarkable  curved  manner,  .  .  ,  and  by 
no  means  like  to  the  delineation  and  description  given  by  Lower 
and  Dr,  Willis,  etc,  etc."  (Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  chap,  iv.  p. 
♦*35.)  This  artery,  therefore,  disengages  itself  from  the  power  and 
pressure  of  the  heart,  lest  the  brain,  or  rather  the  spinal  cord, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebellum  shoidd  be  compelled  to 
rise  at  every  beat  of  the  heart,  or  every  momentum  of  the 
blood*     But  to  return  to  the  internal  carotid  arter}^ 

119.  This  arteiy^,  on  passing  through  its  foramen,  and  enter- 
ing the  hollow  of  the  cranium,  does  not  immediately  climb  to 
the  brain,  but  rises  and  curves  over  a  certain  osseous  mound 
at  the  posterior  elinoid  processes ;  it  next  passes  downward  into 
the  cavernous  sinuses,  and  even  in  these  it  has  a  sinuous  course* 

^  An  interpolation  by  Swedenborg.— Tr.  * 
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Such  a  number  of  inflexions  in  eveiy  direction  made  by  a  single 
artery  in  its  progress  as  one  and  the  same  trunk,  sufficiently 
indicate  that  its  blood,  as  propelled  by  the  heart,  cannot  invade 
the  province  of  the  brain,  unle^  the  brain  allow  it  to  do  so ; 
that  it  consequently  rids  itself  of  the  stroke  of  the  heart,  if  not 
in  the  osseous  foramen,  at  least  afterwards  in  the  cavity  of  the 
skulL 

120.  Nor  is  this  the  only  precaution  taken  with  a  \new  of 
separating  the  sanguineous  current  of  the  inferior  region  from 
that  of  the  superior ;  for  the  very  coat  of  the  lui^ry  is  itself 
adapted  to  co-operate  in  producing  this  result,  sinc€  the  artery  is 
said  to  divest  itself  of  its  muscular  coat  as  soon  as  it  enters  the 
foramen,  and  to  procure  another  more  suitable,  and  which  shall 
comply  with  the  motion  of  the  brain.  For  it  is  the  muscular 
coat  continued  from  the  large  muscle  of  the  heart  that  alone 
propagates  the  pulse  through  the  arteries ;  so  that  wherever  this 
coat  is,  the  heart  is  virtually  present  Henc^  without  this 
au3tiliary  fibre  disposed  into  annular  forms,  or  continued  by  the 
same  method,  the  pulse  ceases  to  act,  for  it  cannot  extend  be- 
yond the  termination  of  this  tunic. 

121.  The  carotid  artery  subjects  itself  to  the  dura  mater  upon 
its  first  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the  cranium,  and  again  in  the 
cavernous  sinuses,  to  the  duplicatures  of  the  dura  mater,  to  the 
upper  of  which  on  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica  it  sometimes  seems 
to  wish  to  unite  by  means  of  vessels  and  intercommimicating 
septa. ;  finally,  before  reaching  the  brain  it  perforates  this  mem- 
brane. There  is  also  a  kind  of  foramen  coecum,  covered  solely 
with  this  membrane,  upon  which  the  artery  lies,  and  of  which 
Heister  makes  mention  {Coinp.  Anat  no.  100).  Th\is  in  place 
of  the  muscidar  coat  this  artery  borrows  as  it  were  an  outer 

L  coat  or  tunic  from  the  mater  of  the  brain,  in  the  place  where 

I  this  mater,  proceeding  from  the  circumference  and  processes  of 

I  the  maters  of  both  bmins,  is  conceintrated  about  the  middle  of 

I  the  sphenoidal  bone  or  .sella  turcica  with  the  whole  of  its  general 

I  vibration.     The  pia  mater  also  receives  the  advancing  arterj' 

I  after  it  has  crossed  another  foramen,  according  to  Ridley,  who 
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says:  **  After  this  crooked  passage  into  the  Uraiu,  they  [the  ca- 
rotids] are  propagated  quite  through  its  substance,  haidng  first 
divested  themselves  of  that  thick  coat  borrowed  of  the  dura 
mater ;  ,  .  ,  but  not  without  the  mediation  or  intervention  of 
the  pia  mater,  which  membrane  all  the  branches  of  the  afore- 
said ,  .  .  more  or  less  prop  themselves  upon  before  they  enter 
oa  and  disperse  themselves  tlirough  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself"  (Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  chap.  iv.  p.  3*3).  And  again, 
between  the  above-mentioned  adscititious  tunic  of  the  artery 
and  its  own  proper  tunic  it  admits  frequent  offsets  from  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve,  which  enfold  this  virtually  new  arter}%  and 
do  not  quit  it,  thus  enveloped,  until  it  is  under  the  foot  of  the 
brain.  It  may  be  shoi^^i  by  a  variety  of  proofs  that  the  said 
great  sympathetic  nerve  conveys  the  animus  and  motion  of  the 
bniin  and  spinal  marrow  from  its  primary  origins — a  subject 
which  I  shall  briefly  touch  upon  in  the  sequel  (no.  132).  The 
carotid  artery,  therefore,  thus  stripped  of  its  muscular  motive 
tunic,  is  invested  with  other  tunics  more  suitable,  and  which,  as 
we  have  said,  comply  with  the  pulse  of  the  brain  (no.  120),  hence 
at  once,  in  its  new  cradle  and  swaddling-clothes,  it  is  inaugurated 
into  a  motion  different  from  that  which  it  brought  with  it  from 
the  heart  and  aorta. 

122.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  soon  as  tliis,  the 
[»roper  artery  of  the  brain,  subsides  \\\Xky  the  valley  of  the 
cavernous  sinuses,  it  swells  out  into  somewhat  of  a  belly,  that 
is  to  say,  fmm  a  smaller  diameter  it  widens  into  one  consider- 
ably larger,  and  fnnn.«5  indeed  a  kind  of  sinu.s.  Besides,  what 
has  bi^en  observed  by  Vieussens,  Willis,  antl  others,  Wepfer 
alludes  to  this  particular  as  follows :  "  While  the  parts  nf  the 
carotid  artery  are  still  near  to  each  other,  and  as  it  were 
conglomerated  or  doubled  up  tc^gether,^  they  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  kind  of  bladder  placed  at  the  sides  oi'  the  sella 

1  Wepfer  had  previouuly  given  n  plate  of  the  iiigtuoid  cmrature  of  the  internal 
carotid  artery  {Op,  cU.  p.  38),  in  which  plnte  the  sides  of  the  artery  are  aooie- 
what  sepfirated  from  each  other,  in  order  the  hettor  to  display  its  siuuDua  and 
tortuoua  conrse  ;  heuce  m  the  passage  cited  by  Swedenborg  lie  apeaks  of  the 
pflrts  while  they  are  still  in  their  natural  sitiifltion. — Tiu 
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turcica,  and  are  larger  in  size  than  a  nutmeg,  and  fill  the  whale 
space  under  the  dura  mater  in  this  situation"  (Obsef^ntiotuB 
Anafomicm  ex  Cadavcribns  corurn.  quos  sustiflU  Apoplcxia^  p. 
39;  12mo,  Schaffhua.  IG75).  That  the  same  is  the  case  in 
the  vertebral  artery,  see  Ridley,  ''Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  fi^.  1, 
K  Now  this  is  contrary  to  the  usage  and  nature  of  all  the 
other  arteries  in  the  body,  which  as  they  recede  from  the 
heart  do  not  increase  in  width,  but  always  slowly  decrease  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  tapering  to  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
point.  Wherever  they  begin  again  to  enlarge,  bb  in  the  veins, 
they  immediately  lose  their  ]>ulsific  force ;  a  clear  indication 
that  in  this  place  principally  the  heart  ceases  to  pulsate,  or  a 
new  origin  of  motion  takes  up  the  former,  and  that  here  also 
the  arter)^  fonns  a  channel,  cistern,  or  receptacle  from  which 
the  brain  can  take  out  its  blood  according  as  it  wants  it 

I  know  that  similar  swellings  and  nodes  have  been  observed 
in  the  arteries  of  the  silkworm  and  other  mnlticord  insects 
by  Malpighi  and  Swammerdam ;  but  wherever  these  exist, 
there  are  always  new  foinitain-heads  or  origins  of  pulsatory 
motion,  as  we  are  abundantly  instnicted  by  the  adrjurable 
observations  of  Malpighi,  which  I  will  in  part  cite  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  phenomenon.  "  The  diastole  of  the  upper  hearts,** 
says  he,  '*  occurred  but  seldom,  that  of  the  lower  hearts  was 
quick  and  frequent,  and  that  of  the  tniddle  hearts  again  oc- 
curred only  at  long  intervals :  in  this  instance  the  pulse  at  last 
continued  about  the  head  alone,  the  other  hearts  being  at  rest, 
and  the  motion  was  wavy,  directed  from  below  upwards.  In 
the  butterfly  likewise  the  heart  began  to  pulsate  at  the  lower 
part,  and  the  pulsation  extended  upwards  tfjward  the  head; 
and  if  while  this  was  the  ease  the  cardiac  pipe  was  cut  across, 
then  the  lower  section  exhibited  a  motion  from  below  to  above, 
which  motion  was  exceedingly  rapid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe*, 
and  comparatively  slow  and  infrequent  higher  up ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  upper  section  pulsated  the  contrary  way,  *  *  . 
In  the  silkworm  again,  just  before  it  passed  into  the  chrysalis 
state,  the  motion  of  the  heart,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
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belly,  was  directed  from  below  upwards,  but  after  the  opening  the 
point  of  departure  was  changed,  and  seventy  pnlsations  ensued, 
freely  traversing  the  entire  line  of  the  hearts;  yet  gnidually 
the  motion  regained  its  first  direction  from  the  tail  to  the  head, 
and  at  last  on  slightly  drawing  apart  [the  parietes  of]  the  lower 
heart  with  the  nails,  the  movement  from  above  downwards  was 
revived.  Very  often  after  death  a  variety  of  motions  are 
displayed  by  these  numerous  intercommuuicating  hearts " 
("  Economy/*  etc.,  part  i.  no.  244).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
little  hearts  are  mere  vesicles  or  swellings  of  the  artery,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  carotids  in  the  cavernous  sinuses. 

123.  It  is  therefore  the  right  of  the  brain,  fortified  with  these 
safeguards  and  munitions,  to  admit  from  the  heart,  as  the  com- 
mon reservoir,  no  other  anil  no  more  blooil  than  it  wants,  and 
only  at  the  stated  moments  in  which  it  makes  its  demand,  as 
indeed  experience  testifies.  Thus  Wepfer  says:  "More  than 
once  I  have  injected  water  coloured  with  safimn  into  the  carotid 
before  its  division  int*^  its  external  and  internal  branches,  and  I 
have  remarked  that  the  arteries  of  the  tiura  mater  were  rapidly 
coloured  and  filled  with  the  injection,  while  almost  none  of  it 
appeared  in  the  internal  carotid,  on  account  of  the  curve  which 
that  artcrj*  makes  near  the  styloid  process  as  it  is  about  to 
enter  the  osseous  canal  "  {i)p,  cif,  pp.  102.  103).  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  Vieussens.  Willis,  and  Pacchioni  arrived  at  a 
somewhat  different  result ;  but  none  of  these  writers  mentions 
whether  the  tincture  was  injected  on  the  outaide  of  the  foramen 
of  the  cranium,  or  on  the  iuside,  or  in  what  subject  the  experi- 
ment was  made. 

124.  But  in  most  brutes  that  hang  the  head  and  feed  on 
herbage,  animal  nature,  in  prohibiting  the  incursion  of  the  blood 
into  the  head,  has  recourse  tu  a  nitthod  different  from  that 
which  is  adopted  in  man,  and  yet  even  in  these  the  contrivance 
is  wonderful  to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  into  the  brain 
according  to  the  puLsatory  movements  of  the  heart  For  in 
such  animals,  as  soon  as  the  internal  carotid  passes  into  the 
cranium,  it  splits  into  twigs,  on  which  it  is  almost  spent,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  small  residual  canal ;  beiag  accompamed  with 
little  bands  which  are  produced  principally  from  the  dura  mater, 
which  either  constitutes  or  invests  the  parietes  of  the  cavernous 
sinuses,  according  to  Moi^gagni  (Ad vers,  Anat  tL,  Anim,  18). 
But  the  greater  part  of  these  ramifications  unite  again  into  one 
artery  before  they  climb  the  brain.  We  find,  therefore,  that  in 
this  manner  likewise  the  pulse  of  the  hectrt  is  compelled  to  stop 
at  the  point  where  the  pulse  of  the  brain  begins.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  rcte  mirahiU,  which  exhibits  three  generic  varieties 
in  three  classes  of  subjects.  The  first  is  that  network  called 
rete  mirabile  by  way  of  eminence,  as  also  rete  Galenum,  although 
Galen  appears  to  use  the  term  in  a  wider  sense.  This  kind  of 
network  is  verj"  conspicuous  in  the  cavernous  sinuses,  interwoven 
with  little  membranous  bands  and  cords,  and  with  vessels 
wonderfully  twisted  like  ropes.  The  second  kind  is  formed 
when  the  carotid  artery  does  not  carry  round  the  offsets,  however 
numerous,  that  pn:>cced  from  it,  in  these  sinuses,  but  hides  them 
in  the  duplic-atures  of  the  dura  mater,  especially  at  the  posterior 
side  of  the  sella  turcica,  near  the  circular  sinus,  at  the  begin- 
nings of  the  basilar  sinuses,  and  likewise  at  the  sides,  where  the 
carotid  runs  close  to  the  pituitar}-  gland,  and  perhaps  also  above, 
as  Vieussens  seems  to  intimate  {Neurographia  Universalis,  lib,  i 
cap.  vii.  ?).  The  iJnrtl  kind  of  rete  exists  when  there  are  either 
no  traces,  or  no  \isible  ones,  of  its  appearance,  but  only  some 
twigs  taken  from  the  carotid  are  insinuated  into  the  gland,  the 
rete  thus  existing  in  the  gland  alone ;  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Ridley.     But  these  obser\^ations  are  only  by  the  way. 

125.  But  let  us  pursue  this  artery  further,  for  the  sake  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  heart  can  claim  any  power  over  it 
when  it  becomes  an  internal  or  cerebral  artery.  For  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  brain,  it  disposes  its  larger  branches  between  the 
lobes  thereof,  or  in  the  fissures  of  the  lobes ;  its  smaller  branches 
and  ofikets  between  the  convolutions,  sulci,  and  ridges ;  it  then 
carries  them  on  more  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  indeed  to  ever^'  individual  cortical  and  grey  spherule  in 
whatever   comer   and   intimate   recess  it  lies  concealed.     For 
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this  reason  Riiysch  maiu tains  that  the  whole  of  the  cortical 
substance  is  vascular  (Thes.  Anat.  i.  ass.  iii.  no.  19,  et  in  oper, 
passim),  and  thus  it  is  e^^eryivhero  most  obvious  that  while  the 
brain  is  animating  the  8yst<.'m  from  this  its  substance,  and  twist- 
ing in  and  out  its  winding  gyres  and  labyrinthine  mazed,  every 
artery  is  at  the  same  time  undergoing  its  alteniation  of  expan- 
sion and  constriction,  is  dc^^^ng  its  blood  by  alternations  from 
the  carotid,  and  propelling  it  into  the  great  and  small  sinuses 
of  the  mater.  The  anatomy  of  the  brain  abounds  in  proofs 
that  there  is  not  the  smallest  twig  but  indicates  (and  I  should 
not  be  far  fnun  the  truth  if  I  mid  demonstrates)  that  this  artery 
is  situated  in  the  stream  of  the  general  and  particular  mution  of 
the  viscus,  and  indeed  so  situated,  that  when  the  two  brains 
perform  their  systole,  the  blood-vessels  of  both  perfonn  their 
diastole,  and  vice  vtrsd.  Hence  that  the  brain  is  the  mover  of 
its  own  arteries,  veins,  and  sinuses,  and  the  dispenser  of  its  own 
blood.  Wherefore  Ridley  justly  contends  from  experiments 
mado  upon  a  living  dog  ''  that  the  sinuses  themselves  have  no 
pulsation  other  than  what  is  conmiunicated  to  them  from  the 
subjacent  brain  '*  (Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  chap-  vi.  p,  50). 

12G.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  as  the  carotid  and 
vertebral  arteries  in  ascending  to  the  brain  twist  into  tcjrtoous 
forms  (nos,  117-lUJ),  so  also  does  the  lower  part  of  the  sinuses 
into  which  the  venous  blood  of  both  brains  tdtimately  passes. 
For  the  lateral  sinuses,  before  they  precipitate  themselves  into 
the  rotmd  osseous  cells  in  the  petrous  bones,  or  into  the  jugidar 
veins,  turn  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  sides  of  the  occiput, 
as  Vieussens  observes  (A^eurof/rtqihia  Ufiiversaiis,  lib.  i.  cajj.  ii.) ; 
nor  do  they  merely  descend  U)  the  base  of  the  cranium,  hut 
proceed  still  further  towards  the  middle  of  the  base,  as  Mor- 
gagni  observes  (Advers,  Anat,  vi.,  Anim.  1).  Moreover,  as  the 
carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  in  their  way  to  the  brain  first 
dikte  into  a  ventricosc  channel  (no.  112),  so  also  does  the  lower 
pai*t  of  the  sinuses,  for  it  enlarges  to  form  an  ampullated  cavity 
or  retort,  At  length  as  the  internal  carotid  again  contracts  fnmi 
a  laige  belly  into  a  narrow  trunk,  from  which  it  ramifies  (no.  112), 
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S4)  also  does  the  lower  part  of  the  siuuses  on  enteriug  into  the 
osseous  caverns  and  jngular  vein.  Thus  as  the  former  is  con- 
trary to  the  usage  and  nature  of  artt^ries,  so  the  latter  is  con- 
trary to  the  usage  and  nature  of  veins.  Finally,  as  the  carotid 
admits  a  fibrillary  plexns  from  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  into 
its  own  proper  tunic  (no.  111),  so  also  doe^  the  jugular  vein 
admit  a  similar  plexus  from  the  par  vaguoi,  with  which  it  i>asses 
uut  throngh  the  same  foramen,  and  at  the  same  time  also  irom 
the  great  sympathetic  nerve  ;  lor  both  these  nerves  nui  between 
the  above  artery  and  vein,  and  send  filaments  from  a  ganglion 
to  each,  as  Lancisi  shows  {De  Mot  a  Cordis,  etc.  tab.  vi.  tig.  1). 
From  this  parallel  we  learn  that  the  art^^rial  blood  does  not  enter 
the  brain,  and  that  the  venoys  blood  does  not  leave  it,  without 
the  consent  of  the  braiUj  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
brain,  and  flows  frr>m  its  mode  of  acting,  either  to  a<imit  or  to 
emit  the  blood ;  for  everywhere  in  the  extremes  wc  find  recep- 
tacles from  which  and  to  which  the  brain,  which  acts  as  an  in- 
srmediate,  extends  the  boundaries  of  its  activity. 

127.  As  it  is  now  quite  evident  that  the  arterial  blood  can 
by  no  means  be  p(jured  into  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  by 
the  mere  power  and  force  of  the  heart,  so  in  like  manner  the 
venous  blood  of  the  brain  can  by  no  means  rush  into  the  cham- 
bers of  the  heart  at  the  muments  in  which  the  heart  performs 
its  diastole,  or  the  auricle  its  systole.  For  a  b<:ilt  or  muscular 
sphincter  is  interposed  behind  the  sn|>erior  vena  cava  (the  con- 
flux of  all  the  blood  of  the  brains  and  of  nearly  all  the  blood 
of  the  spinal  marrow)  and  before  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
but  no  such  barrier  exists  between  the  right  auricle  and  inferior 
cava,  which  collects  the  blood  from  nearly  the  whole  body. 
Thus  abundant  precaution  is  taken  U)  prevent  the  blood  of  one 
organ  from  disturbing  the  vibrations  of  another  and  converting 
them  into  its  o\^^. 

128.  But  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  this  section  are  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  motion  of  the  brain,  if  it  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  the  heart,  coincides  nevertheless  with  that 
of  the  lungs.     Let  us  therefore  come  nearer  to  the  point 
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129.  We  may  learn  from  the  blood  of  the  spinal  marrow  more 
clearly  than  from  tlie  blood  of  tho  brains  what  are  the  intervals 
of  its  influx  and  efflux,  and  more  particularly  we  may  learn  this 
from  the  blood  of  the  dorsal  and  thoracic  portion  of  the  spine, 
which  lies  close  along  the  pulmonary  region ;  wherefore  if  the 
cerebral  and  pulmonary  motions  coincide  with  each  other,  we 
ought  to  find  more  evident  proofs  of  it  here  than  above  and 
below.  It  is  well  known  that  the  spinal  cord  transmits  its 
blood  from  its  cer\Hcal  portion  to  the  vertebral  vein,  from  its 
thoracic  portion  to  the  vena  azygos,  and  from  its  lower  por- 
tion or  Cauda  equina  to  the  lumbar  vein.  Now  let  us  ex- 
amine the  vena  azygos  which  receives  the  blood  of  the  dorsal 
region. 

130.  The  azygos  or  vena  sine  pari  in  man  is  situated  along 
the  vertebrae,  between  the  membranes  of  the  pleura,  and  derives 
its  blood  from  the  sinuses  and  veins  of  the  spinal  marrow.  But 
outside  the  vertebral  sheath  it  receives  the  blood  from  the 
whole  spirator}"  fields  of  the  lungs,  as  from  the  right  and  left 
intercostal  muscles,  from  the  vertebral  muscles,  from  the  dentati 
and  pect*:)rales,  from  the  diaphragm,  through  which  it  ascends  at 
one  aide,  from  the  mammary  veins,  from  the  pleura  itself,  frum 
the  sternum,  from  the  spinal  nerves,  and  from  the  abdominal 
muscles;  in  a  word,  from  all  the  musoulo-motive  fibres  that 
grow  pale  when  the  lungs  breathe ;  for  that  the  earn eo- motive 
or  muscular  fibre  expels  its  blood  at  the  time  and  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  constricted  is  a  well-known  fact,  although  some 
persons,  to  favour  a  hypothesis,  love  to  leave  experience  in  this 
matter.  The  vessels  which  redden  are  the  large  vessels  that 
receive  the  blood  from  the  smallest  vessels  constructing  the 
cameo-motive  fibre.  If,  then,  there  be  a  common  vein  that 
receives  the  blood  equally  from  these  muscles  and  from  the 
sinuses  of  the  spine,  it  seems  to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  times  of  influx  for  the  two  coincide  ;  consequently,  that 
the  spine,  which  equally  i^v^th  the  brain  is  the  mover  and  dis- 
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penser  of  its  own  proper  blood,  moves  systaltically  yath.  the 
kings. 

That  the  spinal  coni  takes  in  and  sends  out  its  bhx^d  ot 
the  same  intervals  in  which  it  expands  and  contracts,  is  in  some 
measure  evident  trom  those  numerous  arterial  and  venous  offsets 
that  come  through  the  anterior  fissures  from  its  grey  axis, 
or  which  insinuate  themselves  into  it:  and  fmm  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  same  blood  over  the  proximate  mombmne,  and  over 
the  roots  of  the  nerves  which  go  out  through  the  very  notches 
by  which  the  arterial  blood  enters  and  the  venous  departs; 
from  the  passage  of  its  blood-vessels  in  a  kind  of  gentle  spire, 
conformably  to  the  reciprocal  contortion  of  the  spine  ;  so  that 
of  necessity  the  vein  must  be  wrung  out  at  the  moments  of  the 
expansion  of  the  axis  or  grey  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
in  which  moments  ever}^  branch  without  the  vertebne  that  re- 
ceives the  blood  (in  short,  the  intercostal  vein  with  the  recipi- 
ent vena  azygos)  disposes  and  opens  itself  to  receive  this  new 
supply.  And  because  these  two  motions  are  coincident  w^hen 
the  muscle  ministering  to  the  inspiration  of  the  lungs  expels 
the  blood,  it  follows  that  they  cannot  differ  in  their  moments 
or  intervals.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  inter- 
costal arteries  come  oflF  from  the  aorta  at  right  angles,  and  why 
the  intercostal  veins  nm  into  the  cava  at  right  angles,  as  w^c 
have  above  observed  elsewhere. 

131.  That  the  trunk  of  this  vein  sends  out  its  blood  into  the 
superior  cava  with  which  it  inosculates,  exactly  at  the  same 
interv^als  in  w^hich  the  bronchia  and  trachea,  or  t<:)gether  with 
these,  the  lungs,  constrict  themselves,  is  indicated  clearly  by 
the  cui*vature  of  the  azygos  around  the  bronchia,  and  by  its 
intimate  union  with  the  same  parts,  or  with  the  trachea,  by  the 
fibres  and  vessels  that  penetrate  it:  as  also  by  the  semi- 
Bphincter  with  which  it  is  furnished  at  the  place  of  inoscula- 
tion, and  which  is  supplied  by  a  jiarticular  nerve  derived  from 
the  family  of  spinal  nerves;  respecting  which  subject  see 
Morgagni  and  Lancisi. 

1*32.  And  that  every  branch  of  the  azygos  admits  its  own 
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proper  blood  at  the  same  alteraate  intervals  in  which  the  trunk 
admits  its  own  bluod ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  times  when  the 
kings  perform  their  inspiration,  or  the  grey  axis  of  the  spinal 
cord  unfolds  itself,  is  evidt:nt  from  the  nerve  that  enters  and 
occupies  them  alL  For  the  gi'eat  sympathetic  nerve,  which,  as 
above  observed,  envelops  the  carotid  and  partly  the  jugular 
vein,  here  also  goes  to  perform  the  same  office.  Thus  the  said 
nerve  puts  forth  a  trunk  in  the  neck  from  both  its  inferior 
ganglionic  plexuses,  which  trunk  divides  on  each  side  into 
branches,  about  the  ionrth  or  fifth  dr^rsal  vertebra ;  and  these 
branches  afterwanls  again  iniite  into  one.  They  send  out  cords 
or  hbres  on  each  side,  which  in  divei-s  ways  go  to,  cross  over, 
and  embrace  all  the  branches  of  the  vena  azygijs,  as  well  as  in 
various  places  the  tnink  of  that  vein ;  and  higher  up,  the  vena 
cava;  and  creep  over  the  branches  with  erratic  windings  and 
ivy-like  tendrils,  as  Lancisi  describes  it^  (Dissert,  de  Vend  sine 
Pari).  Thus  this  nerve  plays  the  same  part  here  b&  we  have 
obser\^ed  that  it  performs  in  the  caroti<l  and  jugular  veins ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  disposes  these  veins  to  a  movement  through  spaces 
at  a  similar  rate. 

That  this  nerve  itself  is  moved,  and  can  move  the  branches 
that  it  embraces,  only  at  the  internals  iu  which  the  spinal 
marrow  moves,  we  may  infer  from  the  mere  description  of  it. 
For  the  spinal  nerves,  excepting  the  first  and  the  three  last, 
immediately  at  their  exit  from  the  spinal  marrow  produce 
small  ganglioforni  bodies,  frtvui  which  twigs  and  short  cords 
are  sent  transversely  to  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  ;  from  each, 
for  instance,  in  the  neck  there  is  sent  one  simple  curd  ;  iu  the 
thorax  two,  one  from  the  superior,  the  other  from  the  interior 
part  of  the  little  ganglioQ ;  and  again  in  the  lumbar  region 
only  one.  Of  all  these  cords  one  large  and  general  nerve  is 
composed,  which  everywhere  thus  acquires  new  origins  and 
new  forces,  just  as  a  river  enlarges  by  tributary  strciims.  The 
medullaiy  stem  passes  into  these  ganglions,  which  are  set  close 

^  See  the  ilescriptioii  uf  the  veDA  azygoa,  **  Economy,**  etc.,  part  L  no»  507; 
and  ia  tlie  *' Animal  KingiJom,'*  part  ii.  oo.  425,  note  [b), — Til 
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to  the  vertebrsp,  near  the  points  of  exit,  like  barleycorns,  to* 
gether  with  the  fibres  and  roots  of  the  nerves,  and  together  also 
with  the  two  meniuges,  and  with  certain  twgs  containing  the 
blood  proper  to  them,  so  that  they  are  necessarily  in  the  same 
motion  of  vibration  with  the  inmost  medulla ;  as  conseqnently 
also  is  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  which  is  bom  of  all  these, 
and  in  the  dorsal  region  with  a  double  origin.  Thus  whatever 
state  of  nuxUfieation  affects  the  spine,  the  same  also  will  aftect 
the  nerve  that  occupies  these  little  venous  branches,  and  conse- 
quently the  same  will  affect  th(_'  vein  that  conducts  the  blood 
to  the  azygos ;  and  the  azygos  will  be  kept  in  the  same  by  the 
same  nerve  being  attached  underneath  to  the  pulmonary  pipes. 
The  interval  of  its  dilatation  will  thus  coincide  with  the  con- 
striction of  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  spinal  marn:)w  within 
the  sheath,  and  with  that  of  the  intercostal  muscles  out  of  it, 
and  at  the  saiiie  tijne  with  those  of  the  little  ganglionB  that 
send  branches  out  from  the  side  into  this  common  or  great 
sympathetic  nerve. 

133.  As  the  vena  azygos  di-rives  to  it  the  blood  of  the  whole 
spiratory  field,  so  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  is  the  com- 
mon vein  of  the  brains,  derives  to  it  nearly  all  the  blood  from 
the  muscles  of  the  scutiform  cartilage,  and  trom  the  upper  part 
of  the  trachea,  and  from  the  muscles  that  assist  it.  Fi^r  this 
vein  descends  near  the  side  of  the  cervical  vertebra^,  and  near 
the  windpipe,  as  may  be  seen  in  Eustachius,  TahuL  Anat.  tab. 
X.  fig.  1 .  It  receives  a  large  branch  from  the  above-mentioned 
cartilage  of  the  larynx  and  its  muscles,  and  a  fresh  one  again 
from  the  lowest  root ;  it  receives  also  a  large  branch  from  the 
right  jugular  vein,  int4.i  which  several  nm,  as  shown  by  the 
same  plate,  and  from  the  trachea  and  the  muscles  that  assist 
respiration  and  sjx^ech.  These  iacts  abundantly  incticato,  in 
niy  opinion,  that  the  familiar  and  natural  mode  of  fiuxion  of 
these  veins  is  the  pulmonic,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  it 
is  that  of  the  bronchia,  windpipe,  and  larynx,  which  concur 
every  time  with  the  respiration  of  the  hmgs. 

134  And  it  cannot,  1  think,  be  doubted  that  the  animatory 
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motion  of  the  cerebrum  and  crTcbollnm  ls  continued  also  to 
the  spinal  inan'ow,  from  which  in  this  and  the  following  section 
we  deduce  the  principal  force  of  our  argument ;  for  all  these 
%^iscera  are  conjoined  as  mutual  appendages  by  continuous 
medullary  processes,  by  the  grey  substance,  which  is  concen- 
trated into  an  axis  in  the  spinal  cord;  they  are  conjoined 
also  by  the  blood-vessels  and  the  two  membranes,  namely,  the 
dura  and  pia  niater,  and  by  the  anichnoid  membrane  ;  so  that 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  all  have  one  and  the 
same  common  naoving  effort,  as  confirmed  by  experience  in 
living  subjects. 

Thus  from  the  carotid,  as  it  enters  the  hollow  of  the  cranium, 
until  it  passes  through  the  brain,  and  thence  through  the 
dorsal  spine  into  the  azygos  towartl  the  superior  cava  at  the 
muscular  mouth  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  there  is  one 
continuous  connection  and  circle  of  causes.  But  w^e  have  now 
sufficiently  aigued  the  point  from  the  fluxion  of  the  arteries 
and  veins. 

IV. 

135.  The  nerves  which  nm  out  from  this  dorsal  region  of  the 
spinal  marrow^,  no  less  than  the  arteries  and  veins  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  spoken,  confirm  the  concordance  of  motions  be- 
tween the  brains  and  the  lungs ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
twigs  sent  into  the  tnnik  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  all 
the  nerves  that  come  from  this  region  are  spent  upon  the 
muscles  that  open  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  for  the  respiration 
of  the  lungs,  and  that  fitly  inflect  the  vertebral  cohimn.  For 
there  are  twelve  pairs  of  nerves  corresponding  with  the  twelve 
ribs,  along  which  latter  the  ner^^es  travel  in  appropriate 
fiUTOw^s,  The  se\  en  upper  pairs  accompany  the  ribs  to  the 
sternum,  and  supply  all  the  intercostal  muscles,  perforating 
and  intimately  entering  them.  The  five  lower  pairs  send 
do^^^  cords  from  the  cartilages  of  the  fabe  ribs  to  the  muscles 
iif  the  abdomen,  and  to  several  other  muscles  that  concur  to 
respiration.     These  nerves  may  be  seen  delineated  upon  a  large 
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scale  by  Vieussens,  and  the  muscles  described  to  which  they 
are  sent  {Nearographia  Uhivm'salis,  cap.  viL  and  tab.  xxvii,). 

136.  That  these  nerves,  which  are  sent  out  from  the  middle 
and  lower  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  for  the  single  purpose  of 
opening  the  chest,  are  excited  to  effect  this  purpose  at  the 
moments  when  the  spinal  marrow  moires  systaltically,  has  already 
been  shown.  For  all  those  muscles  called  intercostal,  and  sup- 
plied with  these  nerves,  are  destitute  of  antagonists,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  any  other  muscles  in  the  body.  Consequently 
when  the  brains  and  medullar,  by  their  common  animation,  act 
and  flow  into  the  nerves  of  the  body,  and  from  these  into  the 
muscles,  the  intercostal  muscles  alone  exhibit  any  conspicuous 
effect  of  motion,  all  the  others  being  quiescent^  since  in  pro- 
portion to  their  action  there  is  also  a  reaction;  neither  are 
they  stimulated  to  action  unless  this  equilibrium  be  taken  away 
by  some  particular  force  of  motion  or  inspiration — an  office 
belonging  solely  to  the  brain.  Hence  it  follows,  in  my  opinion, 
that  every  time  the  brains  animate,  and  with  them  the  spinal 
cord,  they  flow  into  their  nerves,  and  these  into  their  muscles, 
consequently  into  the  intercostal  muscles,  by  the  contraction  of 
which  the  ribs  are  raised  and  the  chest  opened,  which  move- 
ment takes  place  at  the  very  times  when  the  lungs  inspire. 

l.'^7.  From  whatever  source  we  derive  the  cause  of  muscular 
motion,  whether  from  the  immediate  influx  of  the  brains  into 
their  nerves,  or  from  any  kind  of  touch  or  friction  of  a  nerve  in 
the  body  itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  pulmonary  cavity  is  not 
opened  naturally,  or  of  itself  and  its  own  accord  (I  do  not  here 
speak  of  the  voluntary  act  of  opening,  wliich  is  performed  in 
as  many  ways  as  the  brain  commands,  or  as  the  bodily  state 
requires),  except  at  the  times  when  the  brains  animate  and  the 
lungs  respire.  For  whether  we  deduce  muscular  motion  from 
the  immediate  influx  of  the  brains  into  their  nerves,  as  when 
the  brains  exert  their  active  or  living  force,  that  is,  animate  ;  or 
whether  we  deduce  it  from  any  friction  or  touch  of  a  nerve  in 
the  body ;  it  is  here  provided  that  neither  one  nor  the  other,  as 
a  cause,  or  as  a  minister  to  the  principal  cause,  shall  be  wanting 
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to  preserve  the  continuation  of  the  motion,  since  in  the  verte- 
bral foramina  through  whicfi  the  above-meiitionod  nerves  pass 
out,  there  is  a  pecuHar  mechanism  of  such  wonderful  constnic- 
tion,  that  as  often  as  the  ribs  are  raisetl  a  certain  species  of 
frictii)n  strikes  the  issuing  nerve ;  the  foramina  being  composed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  notches  cut  out  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  superior  vertebra,  and  iu  the  superior  part  of  the  inferior 
vertebra.  Thus  whatever  the  time  nr  manner  in  which  the 
vertebral  column  bends,  or  the  ribs  conjointly  rise,  the  notch 
of  the  s!iperior  vertebra,  by  reaction  and  friction,  acts  upon  one 
part  of  the  nenx^  sent  out,  while  the  notch  of  the  inferior  ver- 
tebra is  acting  in  a  contrary  manner  upon  the  other  part  This 
takes  place  more  especially  in  the  dorsal  region,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  lumbar,  the  vertebral  notches  in  the  dorsal 
region  being  carved  out  more  boldly  than  those  of  the  lumbar. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  effected  may  be  even  mechanically 
exhibited  to  the  eye»  Moreover,  the  ganglionic  bodies  exteri(>r 
to  the  notches  are  constricted  at  the  same  moment,  and  by  a 
certain  mode  of  c*;)ntraction  operate  conjointly  upon  the  nerves 
above  mentioned.  Consequently,  whether  the  intercostal  nuis- 
cles  are  stimulated  to  action  by  the  former  cause  or  by  the 
latter,  or  by  both  together,  there  can  be  no  want  of  an  active 
force  and  efficient  cause  in  the  nerves,  and  derivatively  in  their 
muscles,  so  that  the  %vhole  of  this  region,  both  without  and 
within  the  vertebral  case,  may  unanimously  conspire  to  pnxluce 
the  motion  of  respiration. 

We  may  confirm  these  views  by  a  remarkable  experiment 
recorded  by  Swammerdam.  '*  We  observ^e,*'  says  he,  '*  in  many 
animals,  that  as  soon  as  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow  in 
the  cranium  is  disturbed,  all  the  subjacent  muscles  suddenly 
contract  And  this  also  happens  in  the  same  manner  with 
respect  to  all  the  twigs  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  spinal 
marrow ;  at  least  when  they  are  handled  ;  although  iu  this  case 
only  some  particular  miiscles  arc  sc-t  in  motion,  or  perhaps  only 
the  single  muscle  through  which  the  irritated  twig  is  distri- 
buted "    (Biblia  Naturae,  p.  843).       Swammerdam  also   states 
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that  he  showed  an  experiment  confirming  the  latter  remark,  as 
applied  to  the  femoral  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  frog,  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1658  {Ibid,  p.  839). ^ 


138.  But  all  these  things  are  more  clearly  and  distinctly  seen 
in  multicord  insects,  as  nymphs,  caterpillars,  and  butterflies, 
which  have  indeed  several  tracheae  and  pulmonary  pipes,  and 
several  little  spinal  cords  or  outgrowths  of  the  brain.  Tlic* 
above  universal  and  predominant  motions  cannot  but  be  moro 
distinctly  imprinted  and  represented  by  the  fluxion  and  mutual 
communication  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  in  these  creatures ; 
for  they  live  principally  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  motions, 
because  under  natural  instinct 

139,  From  Malpighi's  golden  treatise  on  the  silkwonn 
{Uissert  Epistolic,  de  Bomhijce),  and  Swammerdam's  work  on  the 
anatomy  of  insects  {Biblia  NatiivGc),  we  actually  see  by  the  mi- 
croscope that  the  several  dilatations  of  the  spinal  marrow  in 
insects,  which  dilatations  appear  to  be  so  many  succenturiate 
cerebra  or  cerebella,  exert  the  powers  of  their  activity  princi- 
pally upon  the  little  trachea :  for  every  such  molecule  or  gan- 
glioforra  body  of  the  spinal  marrow  produces  two  large  pairs  of 
nerves,  of  which  the  upper  ini mediately  flows  into  and  operates 
upon  the  nearest  tracheae  and  pulmonary  pipes ;  whereas  in  the 
larger  animals  we  find  them  acting  first  upon  the  ribs,  the  osse- 
ous and  cartilaginous  grate  of  the  chest,  and  so  upon  the  lungs 
mediately.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  said  tracheie  the  blood 
immediately  enters  the  brain  and  this  medulla,  divided  as  it  is 
into  several,  and  pervades  and  irrigates  the  whole  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  so  that  it  follows  of  necessity  that  such  as  is 
the  motion  in  the  medulla,  similar  is  that  in  the  lungs,  and 
vm  versd.  But  we  had  better  give  Malpighi  s  own  words. 
"  The  lungs,*'  says  he,  "  so  abound  in  the  silkworm,  that  nearly 
every  ring  has  two  of  them,  and  all  parts  of  even  the  viscera 

'  Seethe  *'  Animal  Kingdom,"  do.  449,  note  (r).— Ta, 
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have  pulmonary  derivations"  (IHsserL  Epistolic.  de  Bombycc, 
p,  13;  foL,  Londin.,  1686).  And  again  he  says:  "The  spinal 
marrow  is  not  of  a  uniform  thickness,  gradually  decreasing  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  .  ,  .  but  consists  of  a  cord  with  oval  no- 
dules placed  upon  it  at  intervals.  .  .  .  The  cortical  substance, 
which  forms  the  nodules,  stands  out  on  the  side  next  the  rings : 
on  the  other  or  inner  side  it  is  covered  by  the  medullary  sub- 
stance. .  .  .  On  each  side  two  large  pairs  of  nerves  are  given  oif, 
...  of  which  the  upper  pair  is  sent  to  the  neighbouring  trunks 
of  the  trachea.  There  are  .  .  .  thirteen  globules  or  nodules ;  lor 
over  the  first  orifice  of  the  trachea,  two,  but  little  distant  from 
each  other, .  .  .  ascend  toward  the  head.  .  .  ,  The  lower  globules 
beyond  the  first  ring  .  .  ,  are  situated  in  a  line  from  the  orifices 
of  the  trachea.  .  .  .  The  nodules  above  mentioned  are  supplied 
by  minute  branches  of  the  trachea ;  for  from  each  of  its  orifices 
two  branches  run  toward  the  intermediate  spine,  and  meeting 
each  other  in  the  middle,  generate  a  mutual  anastomosis,  which 
gives  out  minute  twigs,  that  closely  embrace  the  globules  and 
the  prolongation  of  the  spine"  {IhuL  pp.  20,  21).  " The  cavity 
of  the  cranium  is  filled  \\ith  many  parts,  namely,  with  a  portion 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  the  extreme  branches  of  the  trachea, 
etc."  {Ibid.  p.  22,)  But  the  author  s  figure  more  clearly  shows 
the  close  relationship  and  consanguinity  between  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow  and  the  trachea?  or  lungs ;  and  the  reader  will  do 
well  to  consult  it,  for  he  will  then  see  with  his  own  eyes  that 
there  can  be  no  motion  in  the  one  without  the  same  motion 
existing  at  the  same  time  in  the  other.^ 

140.  In  other  insects  most  acutely  examined  by  Swammer- 
dam,  a  similar  concordance  of  motions  is  seen  as  in  a  picture. 


*  This  figure  so  well  illustrates  the  autlior's  present  doctrioe  that  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  insert  it  here.  It  reprtaenta  &  portiou  of  the  spijial  marrow  | 
with  ft  tracheal  pip<j  and  its  ramification  a.  A  A  is  th«  white  exterior  part  of  an. 
oval  globule  or  uodule  on  the  spinal  marrow.  B,  the  inner  cineritious  part,  curved 
above  at  C,  and  sometimes  forming  below  two  appemkges  at  DD,  but  which  tro 
abort,  and  in  the  line  of  the  nerves  EE,  which  run  obliquely  down  to  tht;  tnuBcleft  1 
and  joints ;  while  the  nerves  FF  are  sent  to  the  neighbouriDg  tmnka  of  the 
trachea.     PPPPPP  are  branches  of  the  trachea.— Ta, 
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"'  The  ramifications  of  the  trachea,"  says  Swammerdam,  "  con- 
stitute the  principal  part  of  the  louse ;  they  exist  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  head,  breast,  belly,  and  legs,  and  even  in  the 


antennoe  or  horns.,  .  .  .  The  pulmonary  pipes  may  not  only  be 
discovered  in  the  head,  breast,  and  abdomen,  but  they  extend 
also  into  the  intestines,  the  ovary,  the  spinal  man^ow,  the  brain, 
and,  in  fine,  into  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  body.     All  these 
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thiogs  I  have  distinctly  seen"  (Biblia  Naturae,  pp.  71-73; 
and  tab.  i.  figs.  4,  7,  8).  "  The  spinal  marrow  of  the  louse  con- 
sists of  three  large  ganglia  or  dilatatioiia  .  .  .  The  membrane 
mvesting  it  is  interwoven  with  a  vast  number  of  puhnonary 
pipes.  .  ,  .  Vast  numbers  abo  are  suspended  at  the  sides  of  the 
nerves.  .  .  .  The  dura  mater  of  the  brain  .  .  ,  is  also  furnished 
with  pnimonary  pipes"  {Ihid,  pp,  81,  82),  Speaking  of  the 
hemerobios  or  ephemerus,  he  says  that  its  spinal  marrow  "  con- 
sists of  eleven  nodular  tubercles,  .  .  .  and  has  a  large  number 
of  air-pipes ;  so  that  even  the  brain  and  the  Tterves  are  ventilated 
as  it  were  with  a  continual  mipply  of  fresh  air  "  ^  {Ibid,  pp.  253, 
254).  See  also  what  he  says  in  this  respect  of  the  water-scorpion 
{lUd.  p.  231)  J  of  the  cossis  (pp.  312-314,  316);  of  the  scara- 
baeua  (pp,  335,  337-339) ;  of  the  flea  (pp,  359.  360) ;  of  the  bee 
(pp.  405,  406,  431,  432,  452-454,  407,  498) ;  of  the  worm  of  the 
gadfly  (pp.  6G2,  663) ;  and  of  the  acarus  (pp.  704,  706).^ 

141.  As  the  structure  in  all  these  cases  is  more  simple,  and 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  than  in  larger  animals  (whose 
viscera  must  be  more  elaborately  and  artificially  woven,  and 
their  connections  more  complex,  to  snit  the  concourse  of  vital 
motions),  so  here  we  may  see  as  in  a  picture  that  the  most 
universal  motions  of  the  whole  animal  or  animating  system  are 
those  of  the  brains  and  the  lungs.  For  in  these  most  simple 
living  creatures  the  brain  acts  upon  the  motive  fibrils  of  the 
whole  body  by  means  of  the  nerves  in  consort  with  the  number- 
less air-pipes ;  but  not  by  means  of  the  hearts,  which,  disposed 
under  the  lobules  of  the  lungs,  flow  mediately  and  involuntarily 
with  their  blood  into  the  motive  fibres.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
animals  that  have  only  one  heart,  and  two  Inngs,  and  a  continued 
spinal  marrow.  For  in  these  cases  oveiy  time  the  brain  acta 
by  the  nerves  upon  the  muscles,  it  summons  the  lungs  to  assist 
it,  which  superadd  general  force  to  the  most  particular  forces 
of  the  brain ;  as  we  may  clearly  see  in  all  attempts  at  action, 
whether  in  lifting  weights,  making  beds,  extruding  the  fceces, 

*  The  italics  are  Swedenborg*s. — ^Tr. 

*  See  also  the  **  Aniniiil  Kingdom,"  no.  3fll-— Tfi* 
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fighting,  wrestling,  sneezing,  yawning,  speaking  or  singiug, 
expelling  the  child  from  the  womb,  or  any  other  effort,  when 
straightway  the  most  general  force  of  the  hmgs  is  immediately 
so  exactly  applied  to  every  special  force  of  the  brain,  that  the 
action  of  all  parts  necessarily  combines  into  one,  which  without 
a  peq>etual  conspiring  of  the  said  viscera  would  never  be  the 
case. 


142,  Now  since  in  creatures  of  this  very  simple  character  wc 
observe  so  close  a  conjunction  between  the  pulmonary  pipes  and 
the  brains,  that  there  is  reason  for  belieip^ng  that  the  one  is 
necessarily  agitated  and  as  it  were  ventilated  by  and  with  the 
other;  we  may  hence  fairly  suspect  that  there  is  also  a  similar 
commerce  between  the  air  that  we  draw  into  the  cavities  of  the 
nares  and  convey  to  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  the  brain.  For 
nature  is  the  same  in  the  least  sphere  aa  in  the  greater  and  the 
greatest,  although  with  a  difference  of  connection  and  degrees. 
Now  then  let  us  see  what  influx  there  is  of  the  air  drawn 
through  the  nostrils  into  the  brain  when  it  animates.  But 
before  we  can  touch  this  subject  closely,  we  must  well  examine 
the  bulbs  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  the  olfactory  nerves  them- 
selves proceeding  frorn  them,  as  also  the  cavities  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  compare  these  parts  with  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  insect  tribe,  as  discovered  by  the  microscope,  and  men- 
tioned  in  the  preceding  sub-section  (V,  nos,  138-140). 

]  4;3.  In  man  the  olfactory  bulbs  are  very  thin  and  small ;  but 
in  other  animals,  and  more  especially  in  those  which  have  an 
acute  sense  of  smell,  they  are  like  two  bottles,  very  large  and 
round,  broad  at  their  commencement^  and  decreasing  by  degrees, 
and  they  occupy  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  base  of  the 
brain.  In  some  animals,  as  calves,  these  bulbs  contain  a  cavity 
full  of  limpid  fluid,  the  inflation  of  which  cavity  by  means  of 
the  blowpipe  will  cause  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain  to  rise 
and  swell  up;  according  to  the  experience  of  Willis  (Cerebri 
Atiaiomc,  cap.  i.).     They  lie  upon  the  dura  mater,  aU  the  way 
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from  the  clinoid  processes  to  the  ethmoid  hiJiie ;  they  are  pretty 
soft;  and  when  they  reach  the  lamina  cribrosa  of  the  crista 
galli,  they  transmit  a  vast  number  of  filaments  through  its  fora- 
mina. As  these  descend,  they  are  invested  with  and  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  number  of  little  prolongations  of  the 
meninges  of  the  brain,  and  proceed  until  they  reach  the  pulpy 
flesh  and  follicles  and  granulated  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  which  they  tenninate.  Some  authors  derive 
the  origin  of  the  fibres  extensively  from  the  posterior  and  ante- 
rior lobes,  and  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  centnim  ovale 
(corona  radiata) ;  some,  more  limitedly,  only  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  from  the  corpora  striata, 
from  which,  running  obliquely  in  concealment,  they  at  last  coma 
out  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes.  Meanwhile  the 
mucous  membrane  in  which  they  are  inserted  expands  tar  and 
ivide,  making  a  variety  of  circimitiexlons,  for  it  insinuates  itself 
into  the  cavities  of  the  six  sinuses,  and  into  the  four  cells  of  the 
spongy  and  turbinated  bones. 

144.  From  this  slight  description  of  the  olfactory  bulbs, 
olfactory  nerves,  and  cavities  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  we  may 
see  how  it  happens  that  no  air  can  be  drawn  through  the  nos- 
trils into  the  larjux  and  trachea,  or  into  the  lungs,  without  in 
its  passage  first  coming  in  contact  with  the  papillie,  glands, 
sensitive  membranes  and  fibrils  which  are  derived  from  the 
brain  into  the  expanded  mucous  membrane  that  invests  the 
above  cavities.  Thus  whether  the  air  be  cold  or  warm,  or  filled 
mth  fiugrant  or  fetid  eflluvia,  this  outspreading  sensorial  organ 
will  necessarily  be  irritated  by  the  contact ;  and  if  the  organ, 
then  also  its  meningeal  fibre  and  prolongation;  and  if  these, 
then  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  is  excited,  with  which 
the  above  processes  from  the  corpora  striata  communicate  on  all 
sides ;  for  in  the  calf,  when  they  are  inflated  with  air,  the  entire 
mass  of  the  brain  is  raised  thereby  (no,  143).  And  if  the  medul- 
lary and  interior  substance  of  the  brain,  and  at  the  same  time 
both  its  membranes,  or  the  exterior,  be  excited,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  the  cortical  substance,  mediate  between  both,  and  con- 
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tinuous  with  both,  must  be  rendered  conscious  and  participant 
of  the  contact  and  irritation ;  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  the  sense  shall  instantaneously  diffuse  itself  throughout 
the  whole  brain,  and,  as  we  may  fairly  conjecture,  excite  it  to 
act  We  in  some  measure  experience  this  in  our  own  peraons, 
if  we  notice  how  deeply  we  fetch  our  breath  and  how  we  fill  the 
brain  with  pleasure  in  a  fragrant  ganlen.  and  how  straitly 
and  with  what  constricted  lungs  we  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fetid  smells, 

145.  But  whether  the  air  itself,  or  rather  its  warm  or  cold 
temperature,  and  whether  the  effluvia  that  it  contains  in  large 
quantities  in  the  lowest  atmospheric  strata,  as  often  as  they  are 
inspired,  excite  the  brain  to  act,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
illustrated  more  clearly  than  by  contemplating  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  excitation  perceptible  to  our  senses.  Having  done  this. 
we  may  proceed  to  draw  inferences  with  respt*ct  to  the  lesstT 
degrees,  which  scarcely  come  within  the  sensible  sphere  at  all. 
Sneezing  is  the  highest  degree  of  animation  or  respiration,  and 
as  it  were  a  species  of  con\"iilaion.  It  is  excited,  as  is  well 
known,  by  the  impact  of  subtile  and  spicular  bodies  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,  also  by  urinous  spirits,  fine  titiU 
lating  powder,  the  solar  rays,  and  other  external  causes.  It  is 
excited  also  by  internal  causes,  as  when  anything  stops  up  the 
little  foramina  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  or  the  little  interstices  of 
the  medullary  substance,  or  the  winding  channels  of  the  cortical 
or  grey  substance,  as  may  be  known  from  the  effect  produced ; 
for  when  the  pituitary  substances  which  clt>gged  the  parts  are 
expelled  by  the  act  of  sneezing,  the  brain  is  immediately  quiet, 
and  composes  its  cortical  tori  into  their  due  order;  and  the 
lungs  with  their  vesicles  do  the  same ;  which  yet  neither  of  them 
can  do  without  a  great  expansion  and  sudden  contraction  of  the 
\^3cera.  How  this  is  done  may  be  shown  if  we  take  for  grantc^d 
the  aniraatory  motion  of  the  brain.  That  the  dura  mater  18 
e\idently  contracted  at  the  moments  of  sneezing,  is  a  fact  con- 
sidered unquestionable  by  all  the  authors  I  have  ever  read ;  for 
it  is  perceptible  to  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight  in  the  case  of 
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peisons  struck  on  the  head,  and  where  the  brain  has  been  laid 
open  by  wounds  and  removal  of  the  cranial  bones.  Besides, 
every  one  knows  that  when  the  brain  is  somnolent,  or  when,  as 
in  a  great  variety  of  maladies,  it,  together  with  the  lungs,  begins 
to  be  inert,  it  is  resuscitated  to  the  perfonnance  of  its  proper 
motion  by  the  application  of  urinous  salts  titillating  the  nos- 
trils. This  then,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  highest  degree  of  excita- 
tion, and  consequently  of  constriction  and  expansion,  belonging 
to  the  brain  and  lungs.  All  other  excitations  are  lesser  degrees 
of  the  same  genus,  arising  from  similar  causes,  that  is,  from  the 
contact  of  air  and  effluvia.  These  lesser  degrees  we  may  infer 
from  the  superior  or  highest ;  so  that  whenever  the  air  is  drawn 
in,  there  is  some  inciting  substance  that  moves  the  brain  to 
perform  its  reciprocations.  The  reason  is,  that  in  compounds 
the  same  eflfect  cannot  be  obtained  except  mediately,  which  in 
the  more  simple  substances  is  obtained  immediately,  I  do  not 
Bay  that  the  air  is  the  cause  of  the  animation  of  the  brain, 
because  it  Is  at  the  option  of  the  brain  to  draw  in  the  air,  or  to 
animate.  But  w^hen  it  is  the  will  of  the  brain  that  the  air 
should  be  inspired  through  the  nostrils,  this  air  becomes  a  kind 
of  conjoint  motory  and  impulsive  cause  of  the  continuation  of  its 
motion,  as  we  had  occasion  to  say  of  the  friction  of  the  nerves 
issuing  from  the  spinal  sheath,  which  friction  is  a  subservient 
cause.  This  excellently  meets  the  questions  put  by  Boerhaave, 
where  he  says :  "  Why  is  there  so  extensive  a  communication 
between  the  interior  of  the  nose  and  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion ?  .  .  .  Does  not  sneezing  excite  and  increase  the  motion  of 
the  brain,  of  the  spirits,  and  of  all  the  humours  ?  Why  does  it 
so  frequently  occur  in  the  morning  after  sleep  ? "  {IiisL  Med.  no. 
507.) 

Now  then  we  see  clearly  why,  as  I  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section,  in  the  most  simple  animalcula  there  is  so  close 
a  conjunction  between  the  pulmonary  pipes  and  the  brains  ;  and 
why  in  larger  animals  a  similar  conjunction  prevails,  with  a 
difference  only  as  to  connection  and  degrees. 

146.  The  olfactory  bulbs  are  so  thin  and  small  in  the  human 
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subject,  and  their  roots  are  not  extended  so  widely  into  the 
medullar}"  substance  of  the  brain  as  in  brute  animala,  because 
the  human  brain  is  not  intended  to  be  so  excited  by  exter- 
nal causes  as  the  brains  of  irrational  animals  which  live  under 
the  guidance  of  their  instincts^  and  are  stimulated  to  act  by  all 
causes ;  by  the  internal,  or  those  proper  to  the  body ;  and  by 
the  external,  or  those  proper  to  the  senses.  For  whenever  the 
human  brain  is  pondering  reasons,  and  directing  the  rational 
mind  to  them,  it  desires  to  be  at  rest,  and  to  draw  breath 
quietly,  as  is  usual  with  intense  tliinkers:  it  also,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  left  to  itself,  deprives  all  the  organs  of  their  acu- 
men, and  consequently  also  the  olfactory  organ ;  lest  an^i^hing 
should  disturb  its  own  process  of  analysis,  and  provoke  a  greater 
influx  of  blood  than  such  a  state  of  the  brain  then  requires. 
Power  therefore  is  given  it  to  draw  in  the  air  through  a  shorter 
passage,  without  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  sensory  fibrils, 
namely,  through  the  mouth,  differently  from  what  we  find  to 
be  the  case  with  other  animals.  But  brutes,  as  they  have  no 
reasoning  power,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  cause 
of  their  instincts,  and  to  apply  it  to  themselves  and  their  own 
nature,  are  under  the  necessity  of  continually  expanding  the 
acuteness  of  their  sensations  to  the  ultimate  degree,  so  as  to 
provide  for  themselves  out  of  present  objects.  Hence  it  is  that 
they  are  endowed  with  such  exquisite  organs  of  smell,  and 
with  such  very  ample  olfactory  bulbs,  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  entering  into  the  medullary 
substance. 


vn. 

147^  But  as  the  animation  of  the  brain  flows  by  a  natural 
necessity  into  the  respiration  of  the  lungs ;  and  as  there  are  am- 
phibious animals  that  live  alternately  in  the  water  and  the  air, 
or  that  alternately  draw  and  retain  the  pulmonary  breath,  hence 
I  felt  anxious  to  examine  the  brains  of  such  animals,  and  al- 
though I  have  dissected  several,  I  shall  here  describe  only  that 
of  the  drake.     This  bird,  as  we  all  know,  sometimes  dives  into 
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the  water  with  its  whole  body,  Fometiroes  with  its  neck  and 
head  (just  as  is  the  case  with  swans,  geese,  and  other  birds  of 
the  kind),  and  so  retains  for  some  time  the  breath  of  the  hmga, 
If  not  of  the  brain.  If  by  removinnr  the  cranium  we  lay  bare 
the  brain  of  any  of  these  birds,  either  while  it  is  alive  or  after 
its  neck  is  twisted,  we  witness  a  very  remarkable  spectacle, 
and  one  well  worthy  of  observation.  For  in  either  case  the 
arteries  of  the  brain  come  in  view,  shining  conspicuously  through 
the  dura  mater, 

148.  The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  upper  surface 


\t 


of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  This  surface  is  covered  with 
a  membrane  or  dura  mater,  which  is  in  close  contact  >vith  the 
pia  mater,  and  surrounds  it,  but  does  not  anywhere  adhere  to 
the  cranium  except  b^^side  the  orbits,  and  whore  the  nerv^es  and 
blood-vessels  make  their  exits  and  entrances.  The  orbits  are 
placed  about  oo.  Under  the  dura  mater,  in  which  no  arteries 
are  visible,  blood-vessels  run  in  most  beautiful  order,  and  are 
better  seen  when  this  transparent  covering  is  removed.  The 
longitudinal  sinus  (c)  runs  between  the  hemispheres  in  a  slight 
fissure ;  and  divides  above  and  below  into  two  arms,  the  upper 
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(d,  c)  at  the  sides  of  the  olfactory  neires ;  the  lower  (/,  A,  g) 
between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.     From  (/)  the  point  of 

union  the  straight  sinus  dips  do\Mi  deeply*  The  inferior  anns 
or  lateral  siniises  {fh,  /^)  pass  out  of  the  cranium  by  their  own 
foramina,  first  however  giving  oflf  two  remarkable  sinuses  {kk\ 
which  uniting,  descend  to  the  spinal  marrow.  When  the  dura 
mater  is  removed,  the  sinuses  are  taken  away,  for  the  latter  aro 
comprised  within  a  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater.  There  is 
also  an  extremely  fine  membrane,  which  besides  the  above, 
invests  the  sinus  within,  and  is  seen  when  the  dura  mater  is 
pulled  away  from  the  brain.  The  arteries  have  two  originF, 
one  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  under  a  kind  of  osseous  barrier, 
which  is  identical  with  the  posterior  clinoid  process ^  over  which 
they  curve,  and  this,  at  the  sides  of  the  pituitary  gland,  before 
they  climb  the  cerebnmi ;  the  other,  in  the  orbits,  below  {co), 
where  the  dura  mater,  as  we  have  said,  adheres  to  the  bone* 
The  first-named  arteries,  which  come  from  the  base  tjf  the  skull 
or  from  the  internal  carotid,  ascending  at  the  sides  of  the 
brain,  which  are  not  represented  here,  reunite  prinetjjally  into 
a  large  branch,  which  bends  circularly  from  (m)  to  (JI),  ur  from 
{n)  to  (N),  and  runs  into  the  two  superior  anus  uf  the  longitu- 
dinal sinus.  From  this  aemicircle  innumerable  twigs  diverge 
right  into  the  trunk  of  the  sinus  (qq),  and  some  into  its  pos- 
terior anns  {pp).  But  the  arteries  from  the  other  or  superior 
origin,  which  come  up  from  the  orbits  tn  the  surface,  go  forth 
and  ramify  in  the  form  of  a  tree  {or,  m^ ) ;  but  whether  or  not 
they  nm  to  the  semicircular  subtense  (mw.,  nrt),  I  did  not  ha]H 
pen  to  see,  although  they  certainly  approach  very  near  it.  Tlu? 
substance  of  the  brain  is  so  rich  in  blood-vessels  as  to  be 
intensely  red ;  and  indeed  one  might  imagine  that  nearly  the 
whole  was  one  mass  of  blood  dotted  with  cortical  substances^  for 
but  little  medullary  substance  is  to  be  seen. 

149,  From  the  fluxion  of  the  sinuses  and  arteries  through 
the  posterior  or  superior  surface  of  the  brain  of  the  drake,  and 
of  which  I  have  here  given  only  a  very  rough  sketch  and 
general  description,  it  is  clear  at  first  sight  that  the  arterioH 
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have  two  sources,  and  discharge  their  sinuses  by  two  different 
ways,  and  that  the  semicircular  subtense  passes  as  an  inter- 
mediate between  the  blood-vessels  derived  from  these  two 
sources,  alternately  reeeiviug  the  blood  which  also  alternately 
flows  in ;  so  that  when  this  bird  respires  the  air,  there  is  a 
laige  influx  of  blood  through  the  carotids,  and  a  large  efflux 
through  the  lateral  sinuses  (/<//0»  but  when  its  respiration  is 
intercepted  by  the  neck  being  held  under  water,  there  is  a 
large  influx  through  the  orbital  arteries  and  a  large  efflux 
through  the  divaricated  rostral  sinuses  (dt),  underneath  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  proceed,  in  the  initldle  of  the  seoiicircle  (?/i?rt., 
tin),  which  lends  to  each  its  own  little  channel,  whether  the 
little  branches  flow  in  or  out 

Thus  it  is  provided  by  a  wonderful  expedient  that  the  brain 
itself  shall  be  the  uniting  loediuni  between  the  motions  of  the 
heart  and  brain,  which  medium  is  supplied  in  land  animals  by 
the  dura  mater  attached  to  the  cranium,  and  a  little  distant 
from  the  surface  of  the  braiiL 


VIIL 

1 50,  But  hitherto  we  have  derived  the  series  of  confirmatory 
arguments  from  anatomical  investigations  alone.  But  the  real 
tnith  is,  that  anatomy  dictates  nothing  more  than  the  proba- 
bility of  our  i>osition,  and  is  dumb  except  in  cases  of  vivisection. 
For  although  the  connections  of  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  air- 
tubes  coincide  with  the  influx  of  motions,  still  they  do  so  only 
in  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the  mind,  which  should  it 
cherish  any  other  preconceived  idea,  it  is  with  difBculty  per- 
suaded, imless  the  contrary  be  demonstrated  to  sight  ancl  touch. 
It  is  necessary  then  that  the  fact  should  be  exhibited  to  the 
senses  by  opening  the  skull  But  perhaps  you  will  say,  why  all 
this  circuitous  and  operose  deduction  when  a  single  living 
example  would  settle  the  matter  ?  Be  it  so ;  yet  the  subject 
upon  which  we  enlarge  is  well  worthy  of  our  pains ;  for  it  is 
only  by  the  course  we  adopt  that  we  can  scrutinize  and  evolve 
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the  causes  of  the  wonderful  influx  of  motions  established  by  the 
mutual  connections  of  the  nerves  and  vessels.  This  is  the  reason 
why  I  carry  the  thread  of  this  Part  round  the  vast  field  of  the 
animal  system.  For  to  speak  from  a  cause  is  to  speak  tt> 
innumerable  effects ;  but  to  speak  trom  an  effect  is  to  speak  to 
only  a  few  causes. 

151.  The  history  of  diseases  is  full  uf  phenomena  and  symp- 
toms that  by  the  light  of  anatomical  experience  will  explain  the 
present  subject  almost  to  the  life.  Hence  it  will  not  be  unad- 
visable  to  cite  some  morbid  instances  by  way  of  authority ;  but 
they  must  be  few,  for  were  we  to  quote  all,  we  should  enter 
upon  far  too  large  a  field.  And  in  fact  one  and  the  same  disease 
originates  more  seldom  from  the  brain  than  from  the  body ;  for 
example,  difficult  respiration,  or  painful,  stertorous,  panting, 
asthmatic,  deep  and  high  respiration,  or  quick,  slow,  suffocative, 
cold  respiration,  etc.;  these  are  no  signs  that  there  is  necessarily 
any  affection  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  raeduUoB,  cranium, 
meninges,  vessels,  or  cortex ;  but  generally  that  there  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  organs  immediately  subservient  to  respimtion,  as 
the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchia,  lungs,  pleura,  diaphragm,  nerves, 
muscles,  thorax,  ribs,  sternum,  abdomen,  or  some  other  part 
that  is  between  the  brains  and  the  viscus  affected  Any  muscle, 
for  instance,  which  we  know  to  be  put  in  motion  at  the  wUl  of 
the  brain,  becomes  imable  to  act  in  case  either  itself  or  its 
antagonist  be  cut,  flaccid,  inflamed,  or  tendinous,  or  in  case  its 
tendon,  ftilcrum,  surface,  or  nerve  be  injured  in  any  part  of  its 
progress  from  the  medulla,  or  its  artery  be  injured  in  its  pro- 
gress from  the  heart :  when  nevertheless  the  supreme  fountain 
of  causes  is  in  the  brains.  Thus  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  medical 
knowledge  if  anatomy  does  not  teach  the  seat  [of  the  disease], 

152.  In  those  who  have  received  wounds  of  the  head,  or  either 
by  accident  or  the  trepan  have  lost  a  part  of  the  skull  covering 
the  brain,  when  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  ceases,  the  contrac- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  brain  and  dura  mater  are  clearly  seen 
to  be  synchronous  with  the  same  motions  of  the  lungs.  Baglivi, 
who  so  strenuously  vindicates  the  position,  that  the  pulsations 
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of  the  dura  mater  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  heart,  and  vice 
wr«4,  still  does  not  hesitate  to  adduce  a  memorable  example 
of  a  woman  seventy  years  of  age,  which  makes  against  himself 
"  \^Tien  the  head/'  says  he,  **is  suffering  from  a  wound,  or 
from  pain^  or  torpor,  attend  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  inferior  parts.  Near  the  temple  of  Tellus,  now  the  church 
of  St.  Pantalleone,  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Cassius,  in 
the  Street  Suburra  within  the  Carinae,  I  knew  a  woman  seventy 
years  old,  who  suffered  under  severe  asthma  with  contional  cough, 
but  whenever  she  strongly  compressed  the  top  of  her  head  with 
both  her  bands,  the  asthma  and  catarrhal  cough  immediately 
ceased;  and  this,  so  long  as  the  pressure  was  continued;  but 
when  she  withdrew  her  hands,  both  symptoms  immediately 
returned ;  which  might  be  the  case  many  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  In  this  instance,  was  the  pericranium  affected  and 
supported  by  the  strong  compression  of  the  hands,  and  was  the 
effect  propagated  to  its  origin,  the  dura  mater;  so  that  the 
latter  acquiring  additional  power  and  tone,  the  motions  of  the 
liquids  in  the  inferior  parts  were  better  directed,  and  thus  the 
asthma  and  cough  immediately  ceased  ?  Assuredly  a  more  pro- 
bable way  of  accounting  for  the  facts  cannot  well  be  conceived  " 
(Spcfiimcn  Qnahtor  Ubro^nim  de  Fihrd  Motrice,  lib.  L  cap.  v.  ad 
Jt/TL).  Unless  perhaps  the  joinings  and  sutures  of  the  cranium 
were  so  loose  (as  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  head  of  Pascal 
after  his  death),  that  by  the  assistance  of  the  hands,  the  patient 
forced  the  dura  mater  attached  to  the  sutures  to  perform  its 
natural  office  in  assisting  in  the  elevation  of  the  brain,  the 
dilatation  of  the  sinuses,  and  the  due  influx  of  blood  thereinto, 

153.  Similar  cases  occur  in  those  who  after  the  application  of 
the  trepan  are  desired  by  all  skilful  surgeons  to  hold  the  breath 
strongly,  by  which  means  the  collected  sanies  is  extruded,  or  is 
prevented  from  passing  inwards.  Thus  Nuck  says:  "If  the 
blood  or  sanies  does  not  come  out  spontaneously,  the  dura 
mater  must  be  depressed  by  the  decussorium ;  ^  and  in  order  that 

^  **  An  instrument  which  by  gently  pressing  on  tbe  dura  mater  causes  an 
evacmition  of  the  pxis  collected  between  the  cinnium  nud  the  before-mentioned 
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the  matter  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the  cmmum  may  the  better 
find  an  exit,  let  the  patient  close  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
hold  \m  breath,  and  then  when  the  brain  is  compressed  the 
more  deeply-seated  matter  will  rush  out"  (Operaiiones  et  Ez- 
perimenta  Chirurf/ica,  exp.  v.  p.  21;  12mo,  Lugd,  Bat,  1692). 
And  Boerhaave  says  in  his  aphorisms  on  wounds  of  the  head 
and  on  the  trepan,  "  Snei.*zing  and  holding  the  breath  will  help 
the  patient  during  the  operation  of  ele%^ating  depressed  portions 
of  the  skull "  {Aphorimni  de  cogn,  d  cur.  Mm'his,  no,  271).  And 
again  he  says,  "Deep  and  slow  respiration  indicates  an  obstructed 
brain,  and  the  diseases  attending  or  following  it,  as  coma, 
lethargy,  delirium,"  etc.  {Inst  Med,  no.  986.)  I  forbear  to  make 
further  citations,  for  all  the  authors  that  I  have  consulted  are 
of  one  and  the  same  opinion  upon  this  point ;  a  proof  that  the 
brains  are  elevated  at  the  moments  when  the  lungs  respire ; 
thus  producing  efiects  upon  the  membranous  and  osseous 
coverings  and  the  fluids  between  them. 

154  In  all  brains  obstructed  by  any  sanies,  viscid  phlegm, 
or  other  malignant  impurity,  the  faculty  of  reciprocation  is 
similarly  impeded,  either  in  whole  or  in  part ;  as  in  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  and  the  like ;  of  which  an  excellent  account  has  been 
given  by  Wepfer,  illustrated  by  many  cases,  of  which  I  will 
select  but  one,  all  the  rest  being  of  the  same  nature.  One 
Reiter,  he  relates,  who  had  been  troubled  for  a  long  time  with 
a  violent  cx)ugh,  which  was  attributed  to  suppressed  gout,  waa 
found  lying  upon  the  ground,  deaf  to  the  loudest  exclamations, 
and  deprived  of  all  his  senses  as  well  as  of  animal  motion.  His 
pulse  was  at  first  strong,  full,  and  quick,  but  soon  became  com- 
paratively weak  and  small,  and  increased  in  quickness.  His 
respiration  also  wets  lahoriouSy  and  soon  became  irre^lar,  often 
setming  as  if  it  vjos  on  the  paint  of  ceasing  altogether ^^  He 
died  the  same  day.  When  the  cranium  was  opened  and  the 
dura  mater  di\ided,  a  large  quantity  of  dark  blood  [cruor] 

membrane,  throa^h  the  perforfltion  made  by  the  trepan''   (James*  *•  Medical 
Dictionary  *').—Tk. 
1  Tho  iUliea  are  Swedenborg'a**— Tit, 
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flowed  out  from  the  considerable  space  that  lies  between  the 
dura  and  pia  mater.  And  the  blood  stagnated  not  only  round 
the  base  of  the  brain,  but  it  also  reached  as  far  as  the  vertex, 
and  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts,  and  in  fact  it  insinuated 
itself  between  almost  all  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  On 
opening  the  ventricles  they  also  were  found  filled  with  blood, 
not  excepting  even  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  lateral  ventricles 
near  the  base  were  in  a  manner  torn,  as  if  they  had  been 
fissured  by  over-distension  {Op.  cit.  pp,  1-5).  Let  us  now 
keep  to  cases  of  apoplexy,  because  it  is  well  known  by  post- 
mortem  examination  that  in  such  cases  the  brain  is  obstructed, 
compressed,  or  injured,  Boerhaave  has  classified  the  causes  of 
this  disease ;  stating  that  it  arises  from  every  cause  that  alters 
the  blood,  lyraph,  and  matter  of  the  spirits,  so  that  they  cannot 
pass  freely  through  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  but  stick  and 
fasten  there.  Such  causes  are  often  polypous  concretions  in  the 
carotid  and  vertebral  arteries;  inflammatory  thickness  of  the 
blood ;  a  gross,  glutinous,  pituitary,  sluggish  quality  in  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood :  also  whatever  so  compresses  the 
arteries  and  nervous  vessels  of  the  brain,  that  the  blood  and 
spirits  can  no  longer  flow  through  them ;  all  tumours  growing 
within  the  cranium,  whether  inflammatory,  purulent,  serous, 
pituitary,  steatomatous,  schirrous,  or  osseous,  etc.  The  effect, 
according  to  the  same  author,  is  difficult,  deep,  stertorous  respira- 
tion ;  and  the  disease  is  heralded  by  the  respiration  becoming 
hurried  on  the  slightest  motion,  attended  mth  compression  of 
the  alae  nasi ;  and  by  nightmare,  stupor,  sleepiness,  vacillating 
memory,  and  many  other  concomitants ;  respecting  all  which, 
see  Boerhaave,  Aphorismi,  etc.,  no.  1007-1035.^ 

It  is  needless  here  to  introduce  a  whole  crowd  of  authorities 
all  tending  to  evidence  the  same  positions,  such  as  we  find  in 
the  various  Transactions  of  the  learned,  and  in  the  works  of  the 
most  experienced  physicians,  treating  of  patients  labouring 
under  catalepsy,  hydrocephalus,  dropsy,  paralysis,  phrcnitis 
leucophlegmasia,  scorbutic  affections,  gout,  delirium,  mania 
^  See  &]jo  hia  **  Instimtiones  M€dk«,"  no.  860,— Tr. 
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melancholia,  pneumonia,  angina,  convulsions,  hydrophobia,  etc. ; 
in  all  which  cases  the  lungs  either  cease  to  respire,  as  in  apnc&a ; 
or  respire  with  pain,  as  in  dyspnoea;  or  respire  frequently  with 
trouble  and  wheezing,  as  in  asthma,  when  this  malady  reaches 
its  common  fountain,  the  brain,  or  when  it  immediately  de- 
scends from  it  According  to  the  ob8en''ation3  made  in  neu- 
rology, and  particularly  by  Vieussens  (see  **  Economy/'  etc.,  part 
L  no.  559),  we  find  that  as  soon  as  the  brain  is  cut  it  loses  the 
power  of  raising  itself;  or  even  if  it  be  strongly  compressed 
viiih  the  hand,  so  as  to  be  forced  to  stop  its  animations,  the 
respiration  of  the  lungs  ceases,  though  not  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  unless  similar  violence  has  been  done  to  the  cerebellum. 
Exactly  the  same  effects  v^ill  be  produced  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  if  instead  of  the  compression  produced  by  the  hand, 
either  blood,  Ipnph,  hydatids,  scirrhus,  or  anything  else,  in- 
trude upon  the  spaces  between  the  meninges*  upon  the  winding 
channels  between  the  cortical  substances,  upon  the  interstices 
between  the  medullary  fibres,  or  into  any  of  the  other  cavities 
that  are  to  be  dilated  and  constricted  in  general  or  particular 
^vith  the  brain ;  or  if  any  rigidity  or  incapability  of  moving 
affect  the  substances  themselves. 

Now  from  these  considerations  it  appears  that  the  diag- 
nostic signs  of  compression^  obstnictiou,  or  lesion  of  the  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  or  spinal  marrow  will  be  more  e\ident  if 
derived  from  the  respiration  of  the  lungs  than  if  derived  from 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  although  it  is  better  still  to  derive 
them  from  both  at  once ;  for  the  respiration  of  the  lungs 
indicates  the  peculiarities  in  the  transflux  of  the  spirits  through 
the  nonces ;  and  the  pulse  of  the  heart,  the  peculiarities  in  the 
transflux  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries ;  consequently  the 
two  together  indicate  the  effect  with  its  own  real  cause. 


IX. 


155.  That  there   is  such  a   close  relationship  between  the 
animations  of  the   brain   and  body,  that   their   moments   are 
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contemporanecNiB^  is  a  fact  which  has  not  escsq»ed  the  observa- 
tion either  of  modem  or  of  ancient  anatomists.  But  although 
they  have  tacitly  admitted  it,  yet  none  of  them  have  chosen  to 
avow  it  openly,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  for  this  reason,  that  in  each 
extremity  of  the  animal  body  the  heart  manifests  its  presence 
by  its  pulsation ;  whence  they  have  been  led  to  think  that  no 
artery  had  anywhere  any  other  motion  than  that  of  the  heart 
itself»  which  consequently  they  did  not  venture  to  deprive  of 
universal  rule,  even  over  the  brain,  so  far  as  regards  the  blood ; 
and  still  less  when  they  obser\ed  the  dura  mater  pulsating  with 
similar  attemations.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  had  the 
learned  once  fallen  into  the  opinion  that  the  brain  ttx>k  the 
control  over  its  own  proper  vessels  as  soon  as  it  received  them 
within  its  cranium  or  osseous  fortress,  they  would  likewise  have 
been  led  into  the  opinion  that  the  brains  animate  when  the 
lungs  respire.  Indeed,  upon  this  opinion  they  had  already 
begun  to  touch,  but  could  scarcely  reconcile  it  with  the  precon- 
ceived opinion  respecting  the  pulsation  of  the  heart*  extending 
to  the  bmins ;  and  hence  every  one  had  recourse  to  his  own 
particular  method  of  reconciling  the  two  motions. 

156*  That  they  tacitly  admitted  the  fact  is  evident  from 
their  writings.  '*  Beyond  all  doubt,"  says  Willis,  *'  the  dura 
mater  is  contracted  ...  in  the  act  of  sneezing*'  (Cerebri 
AnatoTne,  cap.  vi.).^  And  Valsalva  says ;  **  As  the  external 
sir  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  of  which  the  month  and 
nostrils  are  constantly  full,  is  immediately  continuous  with  the 
air  that  fills  the  tubes  and  the  t}"tnpaimm,  so  it  comes  also  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  dura  mater  ;  and  therefore  accord- 
ing as  the  same  external  air  is  various,  it  is  enabled  also  to 
exercise  various  forces  upon  the  dura  mater  and  upon  the  brain  " 
{Tractatus  de  Aurc  Humandy  cap.  v.  no.  8).  And  Pacchioni, 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  seems  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  expansion  of  the  brain  to  the  fermentation  of  the 
blood.  '*  Wherefore "  says  he,  **  when  the  arterial  blood,  the 
air  of  the   blood,  and  the   pure  air,  reach   the  brain  and  its 

>  Se«  *'  Economy,**  etc.,  part  L  bo.  283,  vol  i.  p.  262.— Tr. 
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cavities,  the  air  .  .  .  will  not  only  actuate  the  fluid  blood  and 
lymph  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
by  [further]  dissolving  and  fermenting  them,  but  will  also 
distend  and  inflate  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles  and  other 
cavities  to  an  immense  extent ;  so  as  necessarily  to  cause  the 
body  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  to  fill  a  greater  space,  and 
in  a  manner  to  be  thrust  outwards*'  {Opera,  p»  91;  4to,  Rome, 
1741).  And  Fantoni  says:  "  This  we  clearly  see,  and  detect  by 
actual  touch,  in  those  who  have  lost  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  skull  by  wounds ;  and  these  degrees  of  motion  are  various 
according  as  the  arteries  beat  gently  or  strongly,  and  as  thei? 
leter  is  greater  or  less ;  and  also  according  as  the  respira* 
ion  is  vehement  or  the  reverse"  {Epist,  ad  Facchianum,  in 
Pacck  Oper.  pp.  171,  172). 

157.  The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  even  Baglivi 
at  last  candidly  moots  the  same  question  among  his  Postulates, 
in  apparent  contrariety  to  what  he  had  said  of  the  motive  fibre 
in  the  dura  mater ;  as  though  he  were  doubtful  which  side  to 
take.  "Since  the  dura  mater,"  says  he»  "is  almost  the  sole 
mistress  of  the  motion  of  the  liquids  and  solida  in  the  ii\Tng 
body,  and  in  a  manner  has  the  government  of  the  heart  itself, 
as  we  manifestly  perceive  from  the  passions  of  the  mind^  tlu 
quedion  arises,  wJuthtr  the  said  motion  of  the  dura  rnatcr  he  not 
partly  naiural  and  partly  voluntary,  that  is  to  say,  7nix€d,  like 
the  motion  of  the  rtspiraiory  organs^  [see  Part  II.  no.  Ill] :  so 
that  we  can,  at  the  command  of  the  will,  or  as  our  temporary 
affections  require,  render  the  motion  more  or  less  intense  or 
gentle,  fitted  to  express  and  propel  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
the  nervous  liquid.  [See  Ibid.  no.  112]  ..  *  And  thus  according 
to  the  various  degrees  of  contraction  and  relaxation  in  the  mem- 
branes, various  motions  and  various  appearances  may  arise  in 
the  liquids  and  soUds  of  the  living  body  '*  (Dc  Fibrd  Motrice, 
lib,  i  cap.  V,  oorolL  et  post.  xiiL).  From  this  and  other  argu- 
ments which  he  adduces,  he  grants  that  the  motion  of  the 
dura  mater  is  partly  voluntary ;  and  hence  is  not  like  that  of 
*  TLe  italics  are  Swedenborg  h.— Tk. 
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the  heart,  which  is  purely  natural,  but  like  that  of  the  lungs, 
which  is  mixed.  He  goes  on  to  say:  "The  great  degree  of 
power  and  force  exercised  by  the  air  in  quickening  the  motion 
of  liquids  during  respiration  .  .  .  may  be  very  clearly  inferred 
from  the  following  experiment.  ►  .  -  Take  a  mastiff,  and  fasten 
it  to  a  table  in  the  usual  way :  then  carefully  make  an  opening 
in  the  throat,  and  in  this  opening  place  a  canula  so  constructed 
that  by  the  motion  of  the  lips  air  may  be  freely  blown  into  the 
lungs.  •  ,  .  Blow  from  time  to  time  through  the  canula,  and  you 
will  then  find  that  as  long  as  you  continue  to  blow,  the  dog  will 
be  easy,  and  will  make  no  complaint,  and  manifest  no  violent 
motions ;  but  the  moment  it  is  deprived  of  this  artificial  air,  its 
whole  body  wiU  be  seized  with  convulsive  motions,  and  with 
most  difficult  and  almost  suffocating  respiration,  together  with 
a  thousand  other  serious  symptoms,  all  of  which  again  dis- 
appear the  moment  air  is  again  blown  through  the  canula 
into  the  lungs.  Now  if  the  force  of  the  air  is  of  such  great 
efficacy  in  quickening  the  motion  of  liquids  through  the  lungs, 
why  may  we  not  suspect  that  the  same  force  contributes  in 
some  way  to  the  motion  of  the  dura  raater,  either  by  elasticity 
or  some  other  occult  mechanical  means?"  etc,  {Op,  cit  Upid. 
in  cap,  V,) 

158,  "  That  the  air  inspired  in  respiration  contributes  to  the 
motion  of  the  dura  mater,  was  long  ago  obscurely  indicated  by 
Qalen,  Lib,  de  Bespirationis  Utilttate,  cap,  v.  ad  fin, ;  and  Lib, 
de  Bogmaiihiis  Hippoeraiis  et  Flatonis,"^  It  appears  then  that 
our  view  was  not  without  its  weight  among  the  ancients,  only 
that  a  leader  was  wanting,  at  whose  declamtion  a  conclusion 
might  be  formed  from  the  preceding  facts  and  concessions. 


X. 

159,  But  perhaps  you  will  oppose  to  me  the  experience  of  the 

greatest  anatomists,  who  by  touch  and  sight  have  observed  the 

motion  of  the  dura  mater  to  be  synchronous  with  that  of  the 

heart  or  arteries  of  the  body ;  for  there  is  not  one  of  them,  so 

^  Baglivi,  D^  Fibrd  Motrtce^  lib,  i.  cap,  v.  in  EpiaL^-TR, 
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lar  as  I  know,  but  has  fallen  in  with  this  general  opinion.  For 
if  yon  apply  the  finger  to  the  fontanelle  in  the  infant,  yon  will 
notice  a  plain  agreement  between  its  pulses  and  those  of  the 
heart;  and  what  amounts  to  the  same  in  adults  also*  Thus 
Baglivi  says :  "  In  cases  of  wounds  of  the  head,  where  the  dura 
mater  has  been  laid  bare,  I  have  observed,  on  placing  ray  right 
hand  over  the  patient*s  heart,  that  the  dura  mater  pulsated  at 
the  very  same  time  as  the  heart,  nor  could  I  detect  any  interval 
between  the  pulsation  of  the  two"  (Op.  cit  lib,  i.  cap.  v.). 
But  although  this  excellent  author  calls  the  dura  mater  '*  the 
heart  of  the  brain  *'  {IbitL),  and  maintains  that  *'  its  motion  is 
impressed  upon  it  in  the  primordial  stages  of  generation,  by 
reason  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  fibres,  which  is  not  very 
unlike  that  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart "  {Ibid.  cap.  v,  in  Epid,) ; 
and  although  he  is  supported  by  all  this  experience,  ueverthe- 
less  he  seems  to  be  divided  between  two  opinions,  and  to  fluc- 
tuate toward  the  other  side  of  the  question,  as  appears  from  the 
passages  above  cited »  and  as  will  appear  further  in  the  sequel 
Kidley  tells  us  that  **he  observed  a  systaltic  motion  of  the 
dura  mater  and  longitudinal  sinus  ,  .  .  analogous  to  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart,  which  was  quicker  than  usual,  and  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  it  in  point  of  time*"  (See  above,  no.  105,)  But 
it  is  well  to  be  noted  that  the  vibration  of  the  heart  was  found 
by  this  author  to  be  more  rapid  than  the  vibration  of  the  dura 
mater  [?]  or  longitudinal  sinus ;  consequently  a  discrepancy  in 
time  was  observed,  such  as  there  is  between  the  motions  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  lungs  when  compressed.  Realdo  Colombo 
says :  *'  WTien  the  head  of  a  living  dog  is  stripped  of  its  skin, 
you  may  very  readily  fi:^a€ture  its  skull;  and  by  dividing  the 
membranes,  see  the  motion  of  the  brain.  For  the  brain  moves 
in  the  same  manner  as  ail  confess  that  the  heart  itself  moves, 
namely,  with  a  motion  of  dilatation  and  constriction  "  (/>e  iZe 
Anaiamicd,  lib.  xv. ;  lib.  xiv.,  de  vivd  Sedmie).  But  this  writer 
passes  over  the  main  point  to  be  noticed,  namely,  whether  or 
no  the  brain  dilates  and  constricts  synchronously  with  the  heart. 
We  need  make  no  further  citations.  Those  already  given  are 
quite  sufficient  to  perplex  the  mind,  and  render  it  unable  easily 
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to  take  either  one  side  of  the  question  or  the  other ;  but  the 
thing  will  become  clear  if  we  duly  examine  the  mixed  or  com- 
pound motion  of  the  dura  mater. 

160.  Here  we  may  repeat  a  former  observation  (in  no.  106), 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  accurately  to  detect  in  living  sub- 
jects the  distinct  intervals  of  the  tdevation  of  the  brain  ;  for 
unless  the  brain  itself  be  presented  to  view,  we  only  perceive 
the  motion  of  the  dura  mater;  and  this  motion  is  mixed, 
consisting  of  one  motion  from  the  arteries,  and  of  another  from 
the  brain  received  through  the  medium  of  the  three  sinuses ;  and 
hence  we  are  deceived  by  first  appearances.  This  is  the  reason 
why  Baglivi,  Pacchioni,  Vieussens,  and  all  the  other  authors 
that  I  have  hitherto  consulted,  deriving  their  information  appar- 
ently from  experience  and  autopsy,  assert  that  the  rhythms  or 
pulses  of  the  brain  and  heart  are  concordant, 

161,  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  question  that  under  the 
finger  the  dura  mater  receives  a  motion  from  its  arteries ;  for  it 
has  innumerable  arteries,  and  only  a  few  veins,  and  these  are 
rejected  towards  the  sides  of  the  sinuses,  or  their  processes. 
These  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  Immediately  communicate  with 
the  arteries  on  the  outside  of  the  head,  and  are  sent  into  the 
anterior  ai^d  posterior  part  of  the  membrane,  through  their  own 
proper  ibramina,  as  also  through  the  foramen  spinosum  nf  the 
sphenoid  bone,  through  the  foramen  by  wliich  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves  and  the  jugular  vein  escape,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Ridley  (Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  chap,  iii.  p.  22,  and 
fig.  2,  kk),  and  through  the  carotic  foramen,  whether  the  me- 
ningeal artery  comes  ofi'  from  the  carotid  as  a  twig,  or  enters 
as  an  accompanj-ing  branch  from  the  external  carotid,  a«  the 
same  author  seems  to  intimate  :  still  no  artery  of  this  membrane 
ever  arises  from  the  internal  carotid  after  it  once  ascends  the 
brain,  lest  the  motions  of  the  two  should  be  confounded.  Thus 
even  afterbirth  this  internal  periosteum  maintains  the  same  com- 
pact that  it  formerly  entered  into  with  the  external  periosteum 
or  pericranium,  and  corresponds  with  it  in  a  marked  manner 
in  the  brains  of  infants,  and  during  inflammation,  particularly 
near  the  fontanelle,  where,  joined  to  the  pericranium  in  the 
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remarkable  space  between  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures,  and 
anteriorly  by  the  frontal  suture,  and  constructed  of  an  immense 
number  of  arteries  confluent  from  both  hemispheres  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  communicating  with  the  arteries  on  the  outside  of 
the  head,  but  not  with  those  of  the  brain  (as  we  may  see  in  one 
of  Ruj^ch's  plates,  The^.  Anai.  v,  tab.  ii.  fig.  4),  it  remains 
open  for  a  considerable  time, 

162.  In  the  second  plaice,  that  the  dura  mater  is  expanded 
and  contracted  by  the  subjacent  brain,  appears  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses,  and  with  the 
straight  sinus,  and  frt»m  the  connection  of  these  with  the  brain 
by  vessels  and  membranous  prolongations  and  cords  ;  and  from 
the  position  of  the  sinuses  themselves  in  the  duplicature  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  between  the  hemispheres  and  brains :  also  from 
the  oblique  course  and  inflexion  of  the  fibres  of  the  dura  mater 
in  exact  agreement  with  the  direction  of  the  motion  from  the 
circumference  towards  its  centres;  and  from  the  similar  pro- 
gression of  the  cords ;  and  from  the  insertion  of  the  little  veins 
nmning  into  it  from  the  brain  into  the  sinuses  in  a  manner  cor- 
responding with  the  peculiar  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
brain :  also  from  the  common  course  of  its  arteries  hoxR  their 
origins  over  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellimi  toward  the  straight 
sinus,  to  which  the  motions  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
themselves  tend  ;  and  from  innumerable  other  indications  in  the 
ifcbric  of  the  dura  raater  and  sinuses.  But  it  is  even  yet  more 
evident  from  autopsy ;  for  Ridley,  having  made  an  experiment 
upon  a  living  dog,  shows  that  "the  sinuses  themselves  have  no 
pulsation  other  than  what  is  communicated  to  them  from  the 
subjacent  brain  "  (Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  chap.  vi.  p,  50).  And 
again  he  says :  *'  We  saw  a  systaltic  motion  of  the  brain  pro- 
pelling outwards  the  small  quantity  of  blood  which  was  lefr  in 
the  orifice  "  (Philosophical  Transactions,  no.  287,  an*  1703,  p. 
1482).  Thus  if  the  sinus  itself  be  dependent  on  the  motion  of 
the  brain,  so  of  course  must  be  the  inner  lamina  of  the  dura 
mater,  which  invests  and  surrounds  the  sinus,  and  is  continued 


1  Goncerning  tlie  respiratory  motioti  of  the  longitudmttl  finus,  ae«  the  eii>eri- 
meut  of  Messrs,  Key  uud  Rutzius  in  no.  328p. — Editof. 
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into  the  processes.  And  Pacchioni  says:  **The  dura  mater 
appears  to  me  to  have  a  mixed  motion,  namely,  one  motion  of 
constriction  and  restitution;  and  another,  of  eltn^ation  and 
depression,  ...  So  that  the  natural  motion  of  its  circumference 
consists  in  a  gentle  and  bland  alternation  of  contraction  and 
relaxation*'  {Opera,  pp.  153,  154;  4to,  Rome,  1741).  Baglivi 
says:  *' The  true  systaltic  and  compressive  motion  of  the  dura 
mater  h  not  found  on  its  external  surface,  but  in  its  centre 
and  middle,  about  the  falx  and  all  its  septa,  where  the  mem- 
brane is  fiimished  with  strong  lacertous  cords*'  (Bissertatio 
varii  Art^umeiiii,  cap.  ii.).  And  Fantoni  says :  '*  Although  the 
contractile  motion  is  with  more  difficulty  seen  in  the  head,  yet 
it  may  be  obser\^ed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dura  mater,  as 
indeed  it  has  been  seen  by  various  anatomists,  who  have  clearly 
witnessed  the  motions  of  this  membrane,  and  have  observed  that 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  motions  of  the  arteries  and  brain  " 
{Epist.  ciL  in  PaccL  Oper.  p.  169). 

163.  Thus  I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  dura  mater  has  a 
mixed  or  compound  motion ;  that  ia  to  say,  two  motions ;  one 
pulsatile  and  sensible  to  the  touch,  corresponding  to  the  vibra- 
tion of  its  arteries;  and  another  expansive,  coming  from  the 
whole  of  the  circumierence  where  the  sinuses  are  situated,  and 
which  latter  motion  is  not  so  perceptible  to  the  sense  of  touch. 
Nevertheless  that  it  does  exist  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
proofs  above  adduced,  but  also  from  the  extreme  elasticity  of 
the  fibres  of  the  dura  inater,  and  their  cajjaeity  of  exjmnsion 
and  contraction ;  from  the  duplication  or  triplication  of  its  strata 
or  lamina^  between  which  the  arteries  run ;  and  from  the  two- 
fold discharge  of  its  venous  blood,  namely,  either  into  the  sinuses 
through  particular  small  orifices,  according  to  the  observation 
of  Winslow  (Exp,  Anat  Tr,  dc  la  Teste,  no,  36),  or  through  the 
sutures  into  the  substance  of  the  cranium,  or  all  the  w^ay  to  the 
pericranium,  and  sometimes  through  a  |iarticular  foramen  near 
the  junction  of  the  sagittal  suture  with  the  lambiloidal.  And 
a  similar  discharge  of  venous  blood  obtains  in  the  body,  where 

*  Concerning  the  elastic  quality  of  tlie  dnra  mnter,  «ee  note  ii  on  **  The  Stmo* 
tnre  und  Use  of  the  Dara  iLiter/*  ima.  ilO.^EDiToii, 
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two  motions,  as  of  the  heart  and  limgs,  alternate  their  play ;  for 
example,  in  all  the  intercostal  veins,  whose  blood  is  derived  into 
the  vena  azygos  at  the  times  of  the  respirations,  as  above 
obsen^ed  (Part  IL  nos.  129-134);  but  at  the  other  times, 
when  the  respiration  is  not  determined  thither,  the  blood  is  de- 
rived  into  the  inferior  cava,  for  the  intercostals  tend  directly 
thither  also,  etc.  Thus  Pacchioni  says :  "  The  motion  of  the  dura 
mater  is  not  simply  pulsatile,  as  Mayow  and  others  have  thought : 
.  .  ,  for  it  is  quite  erident  that  this  pulsatile  motion  is  not  the 
genuine  motion  of  the  dura  mater,  but  is  rather  owing  to  the 
brain  and  to  the  arteries  of  the  pia  and  dura  mater,"  eta  {Opera, 
pp.  152,  15:^ ;  4tu,  Rome,  1741,)^  And  in  another  place  he  says: 
*'  The  motion  of  the  dura  mater  ...  is  composed,  first,  of  the 
constrictive  motion  of  the  whole  membrane  and  its  segment^ 
over  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum ;  and  secondly, 
of  the  resilient  motion  of  the  membrane  to  the  internal  parietea 
of  the  cranium,"  etc.  etc.  {Ibid,  p.  92.)  And  Baglivi  says: 
"  The  motion  of  restitution  consists  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
fibres  previously  on  the  stretch "  {Dissert,  varii  Argiimcnti^ 
cap.  ii.).  And  again :  **  Two  motions  may  be  granted  in  parts 
of  this  kind ;  one,  proceeding  from  the  membranes  to  the  parts ; 
the  other,  proceeding  from  the  parts  to  the  membranes  "  {Be 
Fih^d  Motrice,  cap,  v.).  So  that  all  our  authors  wonderfully 
agree  in  the  fact  that  there  are  two  motions  in  the  dura  mater, 
although  each  of  them  has  his  own  problem  to  defend ;  Baglivi 
maintaining  that  the  systole  and  diastole  of  tlie  heart  depend 
upon  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  dura  mater  {Ibid.  cap.  v.) ; 
and  Pacchioni  that  the  dura  mater  is  a  membranous  muscle 
of  a  peculiar  kind  {Opera,  p.  136;  eA  cit).  Still,  as  I  have 
said,  they  all  agree  to  the  above  opinion  ;  for  as  the  dura  mater 
vibrates  at  once  ^dth  the  heart  and  with  the  brain,  it  is  in  a 
manner  the  uniting  medium  of  both  their  motions.  And  for 
this  reason,  before  the  brain  sends  off  its  veins  into  the  sinuses, 
it  transmits  them  into  the  borders  of  the  dura  mater  (as  also 
does  the  spinal  marrow),  which  borders  depend  immediately 
upon  the  motion  of  the  brain, 

*  See  "Economy,"  etc.,  luirt  L  no.  281,  vol.  I  p.  256.— Tn. 
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Now  from  these  considerations  we  may  conclude  that  the 
internal  lamina  of  the  dura  mater  belongs  to  the  brain,  the 
external  to  the  hearty  and  the  middle,  where  the  arteries  run, 
to  both  ;*  but  with  this  qualification^  that  in  infancy  the  latter 
belongs  rather  to  the  heart;  in  old  age  rather  to  the  brain; 
and  in  middle  age  to  both  equally.  For  in  infancy  the  nume- 
rous arteries  of  the  dura  mater  climb  over  the  sinuses  beside  the 
external  or  cardiac  lamina  and  the  fontanelle ;  in  old  age  they 
tuni  aside  to  the  processes  that  are  composed  of  the  internal  or 
cerebral  lamina ;  and  this  to  such  an  extent  at  last,  when  the 
eftete  or  senile  brain  gasps  for  breath  and  begins  to  die,  that  the 
motion  of  the  dura  mater  ceases  to  be  mixed  and  compound ;  all 
which  positions  will  be  proved  in  chapter  iv.  on  the  Dura  Mater. 

164.  Nothing  is  more  common  or  better  known  in  nature  or 
art,  nothing  is  more  in  agreement  with  the  laws  of  both,  than 
that  two  or  more  motions  may  subsist  simultaneously  in  one 
body  or  extense ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  animal 
bcxly,  where  nature  reigns  in  all  her  science  and  art.'''  As  in 
the  lungs,  for  instance,  the  arteries  and  veins  of  which  then 
especially  concur  with  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  when 
the  lungs  themselves  alternate  their  own  motions  in  a  different 
manner.  Likewise  in  the  diaphragm,  which  co-operates  with 
both ;  also  in  every  part  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  where  the 
motions  of  both  the  heart  and  lungs  are  constant  and  persistent. 
Still  more  evidently  in  the  pericardium,  which  may  aptly  be  com- 
pared with  the  dura  mater ;  for  it  surrounds  the  heart  much  in 
the  same  manner  iis  the  dura  mater  surrounds  the  brain.  That 
the  pericardium  is  acted  on  in  a  general  manner  correspDuding 
to  the  traction  of  the  lungs,  is  evident  from  its  connection  with 
the  diaphragm,  the  mediastinum,  the  sternum,  and  the  bron- 
chial vesicles;  from  its  insinuation  between  the  lobes  of  the 
lungs ;  and  foDm  its  continuation  from  the  pleura ;  and  still  its 
arteries  keep  time  with  the  vibrations  of  the  heart.  Thus  the 
motions  of  the  lungs  and  heart  in  one  and  the  same  space  are 

1  Concerning  the  varioug  layers  of  tlie  dura  niHter,  see  note  il.  nos»   1-3,^ — 
Ebitoh, 
»  S<;e  the  *'  Animal  Kingdom,"  no.  165  OO  ;  ^o,  425  (a-).— Tr. 
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perfectly  harmoBioas,  so  that  the  members  freely  live  by  their 
concurrence,  because  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  are  filled  by  the 
HKition  of  the  one,  and  the  arteries  of  the  body  by  the  motion 
of  the  other.  And  indeed  for  this  reason  the  cardiac  nerves  are 
alwajrs  transmitted  through  the  pericardium  before  they  go  to 
the  parenchyma  of  the  heart 

165.  Before  we  close  this  section  on  the  dura  mater,  I  will 
propose  to  the  most  experienced  anatomists  of  our  age  a  matter 
possibly  worthy  of  their  further  observation :  namely,  that  the 
dura  mater,  which  in  itself  is  passive,  and  belongs  equally  to 
the  inferior  and  superior  regions  of  the  body,  seems  to  undergo 
pretty  nearly  the  same  changes  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the 
blood-vessels  as  we  observe  throughout  the  body,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  heart.  For  it  is  well  known  that  after  birth  the 
blood  changes  its  course  considerably,  and  no  longer  runs  through 
the  canalis  venosus,  ductus  arteriosus,  and  foramen  ovale,  etc^ 
but  closes  the  old  ways  and  opens  new  ones.  So  also  in  the 
dura  mater.  The  distribution  of  the  arteries  through  this  mem- 
brane during  infancy  is  well  shov^Ti  in  a  beautiful  tigure  by 
Ruysch  {Tli€S.  AnaL  v.  tab.  ii.  fig.  4).  The  distribution  long 
after  birth  is  represented  in  the  figiui^s  of  Ridley,  Vieussens, 
Willis,  and  others ;  in  which  the  fluxion  of  the  vessels  is  seen  to 
be  of  a  widely  diflferont  character.  Thus  in  the  infantile  mem- 
brane the  vessels  are  applied  more  closely  to  their  sinuses,  and 
run  in  abundance  over  the  longitudinal  sinus ;  but  in  the  dura 
mater  of  adults  a  large  portion  of  the  vessels  is  obliterated,  and 
changed  into  quasi'tendiiious  fibres,  like  the  ductus  arteriosus 
And  umbilical  vessels  ;  that  p>rtion  only  remaining  which  agrees 
ctly  with  the  direction  of  both  the  motion  of  expansion  and 
contraction.  And  this,  to  the  end  that  in  the  embryo  the 
motion  of  the  brain  may  coincide  T*^th  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
but  in  the  child  and  the  adult  with  the  motion  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  motion  of  the  dura  mater  with  that  of  both.  And  it 
would  be  worthy  of  observation,  whether  the  coecal  diverticula 
or  foramina  of  the  longitudinal  ainus,  which  are  closed  in  adults, 
were  open  and  more  numerous  in  the  foetal  state. 
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166.  In  the  present  an  J  last  section  we  propose  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  point  of  use,  for  of  right  we  measure 
everything  by  its  utility.  The  knowledge  of  what  motions  in 
the  animal  system  are  concordant,  and  of  what  are  not  concord- 
ant, is  immensely  conducive  to  the  entire  interests  of  anatomy, 
medicine,  and  physiology :  as  we  may  infer  more  particularly 
from  the  fact  that  the  motions  of  the  brain  and  lungs  are  the 
most  universal  and  the  predominant  motions,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  which  we  enjoy  the  privilege  of  living  distinctly.  "WfTiat- 
ever  therefore  constitutes  life  in  the  animal,  in  the  same  degree 
constitntea  life  in  the  sciences  relating  to  the  animal.  But  this 
snbject  will  be  better  seen  if  we  say  a  few  words  respecting  it, 

167.  When  we  obtain  a  knowledge  and  distinct  perception  of 
the  universal  and  natural  motions  in  the  animal  body,  we  are 
necessarily  led  to  infer  that  it  is  only  by  such  a  knowledge  that 
we  can  comprehend  the  stupendous  connections  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  body  itself,  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  confines 
between  the  two,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  treating. 
That  we  can  comprehend,  for  instance,  why  the  carotid  artery  in 
the  human  subject  arises  as  a  branch  and  not  as  a  trunk  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  why  the  internal  carotid  twists  through 
the  cranium  in  angular  flexures  and  repeated  diametral  gyres : 
why  again,  after  entering  the  cranium,  it  winds  about  into 
similar  gyres ;  why  it  expands  into  a  ventricose  bed  (see  above, 
no.  1 12),  as  do  also  the  lateral  sinuses ;  why  it  puts  off  Ihe 
motive  coat  of  the  arteries  of  the  body,  and  puts  on  a  plexi- 
form  coat  instead ;  why  it  subjects  itself  to  the  dura  mater, 
and  afterwards  entirely  to  the  pia  mater:  with  many  other 
peculiarities,  of  which  in  our  preeediiig  remarks  we  have,  I 
think,  spoken  as  fully  as  the  occasion  would  admit. 

168.  By  the  same  knowledge  w^e  may  also  comprehend  why 
the  most  general  ner\'es  of  the  body,  as  the  great  sympathetic 
and  par  vagnm,  sent  into  the  provinces  of  the  body  to  govern 
the  natural  motions,  take  possession  of  and  envelop  the  vessels, 
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as  the  carotid  arteries,  and  the  jugular,  vertebral,  and  azygqe 
veins,  and  their  branches  For  these  nerves  so  order  it,  that 
when  they  come  into  the  kingilom  of  the  heart,  they  still  pass 
under  the  control  of  the  brain  ;  and  cause  all  the  special  and 
particular  motions  of  the  body  to  terminate  in  the  universal 
motion  of  the  brain,  and  the  common  motion  of  the  lungs,  just 
as  they  begin  from  them-  For  it  is  indeed  highly  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  motions  of  the  living  body  constitute  an 
entire  series,  there  being  primary,  intermediate,  and  ultimate 
motions;  and  that  the  intermediate  motions,  which  are  also 
kept  in  a  certain  series  by  their  proper  motions,  which  are  more 
universal  than  themselves,  subsist  and  flourish  tmder  the 
auspices  of  the  most  universal  motions.  These,  and  aeveial 
other  things,  will  never  be  traced  to  their  causes ;  I  mean,  they 
will  never  be  laid  open  to  the  rational  sight,  or  to  the  mind, 
unless  we  first  know  the  times,  modes,  and  nature  of  the 
motions. 

169.  From  a  distinct  perception  of  the  above  motions  we 
may  also  perceive  why  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  dura 
mater,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body,  undergo  such  remark- 
able changes  as  soon  as  the  infant  or  chick  is  excluded  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  begins  to  draw  the  new  breath ;  why  it  salutes 
the  new  air  with  deep  sighs,  yawns,  and  sneezes ;  these  being 
natural  helps  for  turning  the  hinge  of  the  motions.  The  causes 
of  all  these  effects  would  never  come  to  light  as  the  infant  does, 
unless  we  explored  the  nature  of  the  motions  which  are  the 
efficients  here. 

170.  Much  less  without  a  previous  knowledge  and  distinct 
perception  of  these  motions  can  we  understand  how  the  brain, 
and  the  human  brain  particularly,  is  enabled  to  be  the  mover 
and  dispenser  of  its  blood ;  how  it  has  the  power  of  not  admit- 
ting more  than  its  state  requires ;  and  this,  with  so  notable  a 
difference  in  man  and  in  brutes.  For  by  these  means  alone  can 
the  brain  be  left  to  itself,  and  to  the  analysis  of  its  reasons :  by 
these  alone  can  it  so  govern  all  things  that  imaniniity  may  still 
reign  over  the  discords  of  the  body,  as  it  does  when  the  bmin 
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fears  no  invasion  from  the  blood  of  the  body,  which  cannot 
burst  in  without  invitation,  because  the  aniraationa  of  the  brains 
and  lungs  are  coincident  And  as  the  brain  has  the  power  of 
acting  upon  its  fibres  and  vessels,  it  also  has  the  power  of  acting 
upon  the  muscles,  which  depend  upon  the  fibres:  wherefore 
without  a  concord  existed  between  the  motions  of  the  brain  and 
lungs,  the  brain  could  exercise  no  jurisdiction,  because  it  could 
poss€»ss  none,  over  any  motive  fibre  of  the  body, 

17L  Finally,  £rt>m  the  same  knowledge  we  may  understand 
how  the  affections  of  the  brain  flow  into  the  body,  and  how 
the  diseases  of  the  body  flow  into  the  brain.  It  follows  as  a 
consequence  from  this  doctrine  that  in  proportion  as  disorders 
spring  from  a  deeper  and  higher  source,  they  fall  with  greater 
certainty  upon  the  lower  spheres,  and  spread  more  widely. 
Thus  if  they  proceed  from  the  brain  itself,  which  holds  the 
highest  place;  or  from  the  spinal  marrow,  which  holds  the 
place  next  under  the  brain ;  or  from  the  nen^es,  by  which  the 
brain  is  continued,  according  as  they  are  more^  or  less  distant 
from  their  origins  or  ends ;  instantly  the  subjacent  region  (which 
is  wider  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  supreme  fountain) 
is  aflTected  i^ith  the  disorder  which  influences  its  superior ;  al- 
though it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  region  of  the  superior  is  not 
aflfected  by  the  disorder  of  the  inferior  until  after  a  certain 
interval  of  time  has  elapsed.  This  would  not  be  so  did  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  of  the  body  coincide  with  the 
motion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  fibres ;  for  then  the  contagion 
would  diffuse  itself  upwards  and  downwards  equally. 

172.  These  utilities  then  we  promise  to  anatomical,  physiolo- 
gical, and  pathological  science,  from  a  knowledge  and  distinct 
perception  of  the  coincidence  of  the  motions  of  the  brain  and 
lungs ;  from  which,  after  we  have  expounded  them  in  their  uni- 
versal relations,  it  is  easy  to  descend  to  particulars.  [In  Note  I., 
published  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  volume,  the  Motion  of 
the  Brain  will  be  found  discussed  in  full  in  the  light  of  modem 
science. — Editob.] 
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173.  As  I  am  about  to  treat  of  the  cerebrum,  it  does  not 
seem  out  of  place  that  the  skull  and  its  boncB  should  likewise 
be  treated  upon  at  the  outset  As  the  skull,  however,  is  that 
bony  fortification  and  bulwark  which  encloses  the  brain  and 
limits  its  motion ;  and  as  it  attaches  to  itself  the  very  dura 
mater,  receives  the  longitudinal  sinus,  collects  and  smooths  the 
processes  of  the  dura  mater;  and  as  besides,  in  most  tender 
subjects,  or  while  the  embryo  is  being  fonned,  it  adheres  as  a 
kindred  substance  to  the  brain  itself,  and  makes  common  cause 
with  it,  1  deem  it  right  to  premise  also  a  short  chapter,  like 
an  introductory  preface,  on  these  bone^  It  would  be  unscienti- 
fic to  enter  any  kingdom  without  first  exploring  its  boundaries, 
or  to  step  into  a  town  without  first  inspecting  its  walls;  for 
quite  a  number  of  things  are  represented  in  them,  which  will 
be  of  use  in  illustrating  the  subject-matter  of  the  following 
chapters.  In  order,  then,  to  exhibit  a  general  idea  of  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  I  desire  to  premise  the  compendious  article  of 
the  celebrated  Heister.  I  then  shall  prepare  myself  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  parietal  bones  and  the  frontal  bone  which  enclose 
the  brain,  and  likewise  the  sutures  or  commissures,  reserving  for 
a  future  occasion  the  discussion  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the 
^^^      rest, 

^^H  174?.  Heister,  concerning    the  bones  of   the    cranium    in 

^^^       general^ — ^"The  head  is  placed   on  the  top   of  the  vertebral 

H  *  This  chapter  ia  introduced  here  in  accordance  with  the  inatractions  givea  in 

I  Codex  58,  Fhotolithographed  MSS.,  toI.  vl  p.  64.     The  title  whieh  it  l>ear8  in 

H  Cmiejc  55,  Photolithographed  MSS.,  toL  v.  chapter  ii.  is,  ''The  Bouea  of  the 

H  Cmtiitim  in  geneiml,  tbo  Frontal  Bone,  the  two  Parietal  Bones,  and  the  Sutures 

B  in  particular*"— Editor. 

B  *  CoTfipcndium  AnatomkuTn,  AmBterdftm »  IT^Si  pp.  18-25* 
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column,  and  is  generally  divided  into  the  cranium,  and  the  face 
or  the  cheeks,  to  which  may  also  be  added  the  so-called  hjoid 
bone.  The  cranium,  which  is  also  called  the  skull,  is  that  part 
of  the  head  which  constitutes  that  large  bony  cavity  which 
among  other  things  includes  the  cerebrum  ;  on  this  account  all 
those  bones  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  this  cavity  are 
called  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  In  it  we  generally  notice  its 
oval  shape;  its  external  convex  and  its  internal  concave  sur- 
faces ;  its  size  and  thickness,  which  are  irregular ;  its  substance, 
consisting  of  two  tables  or  plates,  an  interior  and  an  exterior, 
together  with  an  intermediate  diploe  or  centre-piece ;  its  com- 
position of  ditforcnt  bones;  its  connection  by  sutures;  its  uses. 
Its  bones  are  eight  in  number,  namely,  the  fi'outal  bone,  the 
parietal  bones,  the  temporal  bones,  the  occipital  bone,  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  frontal  bone,* 
which  is  also  called  the  os  coronale,  is  the  first  bone  of  the 
cranium.  It  is  double  in  infants,  but  mostly  simple  in  adults ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  is  bifid,  or  cleft  into  two  parts»  and, 
indeed,  down  to  the  nose.  In  it  we  notice  its  situation,  its 
irregular  shape,  its  connection,  thickness,  internal  surface ;  where 
depressions  and  eminences  may  be  observed,  to  which  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus  of  the  dura  mater  is  attached.  There  are  further 
to  be  noticed  its  external  surface,  with  the  places  where  are 
situated  the  frontal  and  temporal  muscles,  and  where  is  attached 
the  cartilaginous  pulley  of  the  musculus  obliquus  major  of  the 
eye;  seven  apophyses  or  processes,  six  of  which  join  in  the 
formation  of  the  orbits,  and  the  seventh  sustains  the  bones  of 
the  nose ;  and,  finally,  the  fmntal  sinuses,  vrith  their  use  and 
various  size  and  constitution  in  adults,  and  their  wonderful 
origin  and  genesis  in  children  (nos,  60-65). 

175,  '*  The  parietal  bones,  called  also  ossa  bregmatis,  ossa  ver- 
ticis,  or  the  bones  of  the  sinciput,  constitute  the  second  and  third 
bones  of  the  cranium.  There  we  notice  their  almost  square  form, 
their  size,  connection,  thickness ;  their  external  surface,  where  is 

^  In  the  Engli?ili  reotlerin^'s  of  the  Latin  anatomical  terms  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  we  follow  the  termiTiology  used  in  Quaiirs  **  Anatomy." — £ditob« 
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situated  a  part  of  the  temporal  muscle ;  their  internal  surface, 
where  furrows  representing  little  trees  are  impressed  by  the 
arteries  of  the  dura  mater,  and  grooves  for  the  reception  of  the 
longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses^  as  well  as  for  the  Pacchionian 
glands.  Finally  there  is  to  be  noticed  the  spot  called  bregma, 
and  in  infants  fontandk  or  fam  pulsatilis,  with  an  account 
of  its  generation  (no.  6&), 

176.  **The  temporal  bones,  also  called  ossa  squamosa  and 
petrosa,  constitute  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones.  There  we  notice 
their  very  irregular  shape,  their  connection,  their  squamous  and 
petrous  substance ;  four  processes,  the  zygomatic,  the  mamillary 
or  mastoid,  the  styloid,  and  the  petrous ;  the  place  where  they 
are  articulated  with  the  lower  jaw;  the  meatus  auditorius; 
the  place  where  the  ligament  of  the  ear  is  inserted  near  the 
mastoid  process ;  the  sigmoid  grooves  where  the  lateral  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater  are  situated ;  the  incisure  under  the  mastoid 
process  where  the  biventral  muscle  originates ;  the  hole  in  which 
the  sinus  of  the  jugi^ilar  vein  lies  hidden;  the  sinuses  in  the 
mastoid  process  which  often  ex]>and  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  There  finally  remains  to  be  noticed  the  state  in  the 
foetus  of  the  petrous  and  squamous  part  and  of  the  bony  circle 
or  ring,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
is  formed,  and  which  ring  in  the  couhk?  of  time  in  a  wonderful 
manner  is  expanded  into  the  meatus  auditorius  (no,  07). 

177*  "  In  the  temporal  bones,  and  especially  in  their  petrous 
portion,  there  must  still  be  noticed  the  cavity  ofiht  tympanum,  and 
the  little  bones  of  hearing,  which  are  generally  reputed  to  be  four, 
and  also  as  many  notable  foramina.  The  first  of  the  little  bones 
is  called  malleus  (or  hammer) ;  where  are  to  be  considered  the 
head,  the  neck,  the  handle,  which  are  joined  with  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanimi ;  two  apophyses,  the  longer  of  which,  im- 
properly called  Raviana,  serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  external 
muscle  of  the  malleu&  The  second  is  called  the  iticim  (or  anvil), 
where  we  may  notice  the  head,  the  groove  for  the  articulation 
with  the  malleus,  and  the  two  crura;  the  longer  of  which  is 
joined  to  the  third  little  bone,  called  stapes  (or  stirrup).     In  this 
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may  be  noticed  the  head,  which  is  joined  to  the  longer  leg  of 
the  incus;  the  basis  which  is  fixed  upon  the  fenestra  ovalis 
of  the  labyrinth ;  and  two  lateral  parts,  the  internal  surface  of 
which  is  furrowed.  What  by  many  is  numbered  as  a  fourth 
little  bone  of  hearing,  situated  between  the  incus  and  stapes, 
and  what  they  call  os  orbiculare,  in  my  opinion  is  no  particular 
little  bone  at  all ;  but  it  is  simply  an  epiphysis  of  the  longer  leg 
of  the  incus.  Among  the  foramina,  the  first,  situated  at  the 
basis  of  the  stapes,  is  called  fmiestra  avalis,  the  other  which  is 
near  it  is  called  ihefc7i€Mra  roinndtL  The  latter  leads  to  the 
cochlea,  the  former  to  the  vestibule.  The  third  foramen  ends 
by  a  canal  in  the  mouth,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  or  duct ;  some  are  able  by  this  tube  to  discharge  through 
the  ear  tobacco-smoke  diuwn  in  by  the  mouth;  through  this 
tube  also  deaf  persona,  by  keeping  the  mouth  open,  are  able  to 
hear  better.  A  fourth  foramen,  however,  opens  into  the  cells 
of  the  mastoid  process.  All  these  are  of  use  in  hearing.  The 
inmost  jmrf  of  the  ear,  on  account  of  various  wonderful  passages, 
is  called  the  lahjrinth.  There  we  must  notice  the  cavity  which 
constitutes  the  middle  of  the  labyrinth,  and  is  called  the 
vestibule ;  on  one  side  of  it  there  are  three  oarhols,  called  the 
largest,  the  middle,  and  the  smallest  semicircvlar,  which  open 
into  the  vestibule  by  five  orifices;  on  the  other  side  is  the 
cochlm,  %vhich  accomplishes  two  spiral  windings  and  a  half; 
the  nucleus  and  the  tube  of  it  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
spiral  lanuna;  the  upper  one  of  these,  which  ojwns  into  the 
vestibule,  is  called  by  Vasalva  the  scaia  vestibuli ;  the  lower 
one,  however,  which  by  the  fenestra  rotunda  has  respect  to  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  is  termed  by  him  the  scala  tympani. 
Finally,  there  is  the  canal  of  the  auditor}^  nerve,  (1 )  the  gen- 
eral and  wider  one  in  which  are  little  openings  leading  to  the 
lab}Tinth ;  (2)  the  p^roper,  narrower,  and  longer  one,  which  ter- 
minates  generally  either  by  a  small  opening  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  or  in  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  (nos.  G8,  69). 

178.  "  The  occipital  bone  is  the  sixth  bone  of  the  cranium. 
In  this  we  have  to  observe  the  situation,  the  figure,  which  is 
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irregular,  and  the  state  of  it  in  infants,  in  whom  it  is  tisualljr 
composed  of  four  pieces  or  fragments.  After  this  we  have  to 
regard  its  connections ;  its  substance,  which  is  very  thick ;  ita 
three  processes,  two  of  which  are  condyloid,  and  which  serve 
for  its  articulation  with  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and 
for  a  support  of  the  whole  head :  the  third  is  extended  to  the 
sella  turcica.  In  the  internal  surface  of  the  bone,  in  adults, 
there  is  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  to  this  adhere  the  sinuses  and 
processes  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  within  this  there  are  also  four 
foss^,  in  which  the  hinder  lobes  of  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum 
lie.  In  the  external  superficies,  at  the  back  of  the  great  foramen, 
there  are  several  superficial  eminences  and  depressions  to  be 
observed :  these  serve  for  the  insertion  of  several  of  the  muscles 
of  the  head  (no.  70), 

179.  "The  seventh  bone  of  the  cranium  is  the  sphenoid  bone, 
called  also  the  os  eunei/orme  and  basiiare :  this  is  fixed  in  the 
manner  of  a  wedge,  among  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium,  and 
serves  as  a  basis  as  it  were  for  supporting  several  of  them,  and 
also  some  of  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  figure  of  this  bone  is 
very  irregular : '  [in  its  upper  part  is  seen  the  sella  turcica,  under 
which  there  is  a  sinus,  called  the  sphenoidal  sinus ;  this  is  some- 
times double,  and  opens  into  the  nostrils :  sometimes  it  is  totally 
wanting  The  sphenoid  bone  has  thirteen  processes;  six  of 
them  are  internal,  and  are  placed  near  the  sella  turcica ;  and 
the  other  seven  are  external :  four  of  these,  namely,  the  pterygoid 
furnish  the  origins  of  muscles ;  the  two  styloid,  which  are  very 
small,  serve  to  certain  muscles  of  the  uvula  in  the  capacity  of  a 
pulley ;  and  the  seventh  is  placed  under  the  vomer.  There  are 
also  three  fossae  in  this  bone;  one  in  the  sella  turcica,  two 
between  the  pterygoid  processes ;  all  of  which  are  destined  for 
various  uses  (no.  71 ). 

180.  **  The  eighth  bone  of  the  cranium  is  the  ethmoid  bone, 


'Faux  pages,  If  not  more,  are  herv  wanting  in  the  original  manascript.  Some 
of  these  no  doubt  contnioeci  tho  balance  of  HeUter's  description  of  the  bones 
of  the  craniom  ;  wherefore  wc  supply  the  mimng  portion  from  Heister**  work, 
no«.  70-76.— 'Editor, 
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or  OS  cribrosum,  or  cribH/ormc,  In  this  we  have  to  observe, 
besides  the  situation,  its  extension  through  the  nostrils  and 
orbits,  its  figure,  its  connection,  and  its  state  in  infants ;  its  four 
proeesses,  namely,  the  msia  galli,  which  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
septum  narium  ;  the  two  spongy  bones,  which  are  called  also  by 
some  the  superior  and  inferior  turhinatcd  processes;  to  which 
Morgagni  has  added  two  other  smaller  ones ;  the  cribrous, 
cavernous,  and  papyraceous  or  plane  paits,  and  underneath  them 
various  little  sinuses,  differing  in  figure,  size,  and  number.  And, 
finally,  there  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  uses  of  these 
various  parts  (no.  72), 

181*  **  All  these  bones  of  the  cranium  are  found  to  be  imper- 
fect in  newly-born  infants.  The  sinuses  and  the  centre  portion 
^-diploe — of  the  bones  are  almost  wholly  wanting  The  bony 
fibres,  in  the  formation  of  almost  all  of  them,  are  earned 
in  the  form  of  rays  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  and 
most  of  the  bones  are  not  single,  as  in  adults ;  hut  are  still  com- 
posed of  various  little  pieces :  nor  are  the  sutures  at  that  time 
formed.  And,  finally,  there  are  often  triquetrous  little  bones 
between  them  (uo.  73). 

182.  '*  In  adults,  however,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  mostly 
joined  by  Hidure^,  which  are  either  common  or  proper.  The 
proper  sutures  are  distinguished  into  the  tnio.  and  the  false  or 
spurious.  They  are  called  true  sutures  when  the  hones  are ' 
joined  together  in  a  wonderful  manner  by  a  multitude  of  unequal 
denticulated  eminences,  forming  an  appearance  somewhat  like 
the  edge  of  a  saw.  These  denticulatious  enter  mutually  into 
each  other,  and  are  most  plainly  visible  externally ;  of  this  kind 
are  those  called  the  coronal,  the  sagittal,  and  lamhd&idal  sutures. 
The  false  or  spurious  sutures  are  those  squamous  ones  of  the 
temporal  and  parietal  bones,  and  also  of  the  frontal  and  sphenoid 
bones  in  the  angle,  where  they  unite  with  the  parietal  bones.  I 
The  common  sutures  generally  embrace  the  transverse,  which 
joins  the  frontal  bone  \\ith  the  bones  below  it,  the  spkmmdal, 
the  ethmoidal,  vi^nd  the  zygoviatic,  etc.;  these,  however,  are  of 
small   significance.      Some  authors  have  seen  crania  entirely 
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destitute  of  sutures.  Between  the  sutures,  especially  the  lamb- 
doidal  and  the  sa^ttal,  there  are  found  in  many  crania  certain 
small  bones.  These  arc  called  by  some  triquetral  boms,  from 
their  figure ;  by  others  ossa  Wormiana,  though  they  were  known 
to  Galen ;  they  are  uncertain  in  their  figure  and  situation,  and 
are  joined  to  the  others  by  sutures.  The  use  of  the  sutures  is ; 
(1)  that  the  dura  mater  in  those  places  may  be  very  firmly  joined 
to  the  cranium  and  pericranium ;  (2)  that  in  infants  the  head 
may  more  easily  be  expanded  during  its  growth^  from  the  fact 
of  the  several  bones  being  at  that  period  disunited  at  these 
places ;  (3)  that  the  transpiration  from  the  brain  may  be  more 
free  and  easy  at  that  time  of  Ufe  in  which  they  are  open, 
and  at  which  also  the  habit  is  more  humid;  (4)  that  very 
large  fi'actures  of  the  skull  may  in  some  measure  be  prevented  " 
(nos.  74-76).] 

(The  original  title  of  the  present  chapter  is,  '*  Concerning  the 
Bones  of  the  Cranium  in  general,  concerning  the  Frontal  Bone, 
the  two  Parietal  Bones,  and  the  Sutures  in  particular/*  The 
quotations  from  Heister  are  entitled,  "  Concerning  the  Bones  of 
the  Cranium  in  general ; "  a  portion  of  these  quotations,  as  stated 
above,  is  missing  in  the  original  MS. ;  this  portion  we  supply 
from  Heister's  *'  Compendium  Anatomicum."  The  remaining 
part  of  the  anatomical  experience  piL-mised  to  the  present 
chapter  was  to  consist  of  "  the  frontal  bone,  the  parietal  bones, 
and  the  sutures  in  particular;"  A  portion  of  this  is  likewise 
lost,  embracing  nos.  40-45  of  the  original  MS.  As  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  parietal  bones  and  the  sutures  of  the  cranium  is, 
however,  complete,  the  lost  portion  seems  to  have  consisted 
altogether  of  a  description  of  particulars  of  the  frontal  bone — 
a  description  of  some  of  these  particulars,  however,  has  been 
preserved.  To  judge  from  the  style  of  the  portion  which  has 
been  prescr\^ed,  the  author  of  this  anatomical  experience  was 
Swedenborg  himself,  who  presented  there  a  rational  digest  of 
the  opinions  of  the  leading  anatomists  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussiom  The  consideration  of  the  frontal  bone  in  the  original 
MS.  seems  to  have  filled  eight  numbers;   of  these,  the  three 
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last,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  fifth  number,  have  been  pre- 
sented. The  subject  discussed  in  this  last  number,  our  no» 
183,  seems  to  be  *'  the  frontal  sinuses/' — EniToa) 

183.  The  frontal  $in%ises.  ,  ,  .  These  cavities  are  larger  iu 
sheep  and  calves  than  in  human  beings ;  according  to  Verheycn, 
worms  are  bred  there  in  the  great  heat  of  summer  Mucus  is 
said  to  emanate  by  a  wound  reaching  into  these  cavities ;  and 
acconJing  to  the  experience  of  scnne,  when  this  wound  is  closed, 
and  a  volume  of  air  is  squeezed  thither  by  the  organs,  it  bursts 
out  through  this  wound  so  copiously  as  to  blow  out  a  candle ; 
also  when  a  bitter  liquid  is  trickled  into  it,  it  is  felt  in  the 
mouth,  and  is  discharged  through  the  nose.  The  membrane 
by  which  these  cavities  are  invested  is  mucous,  and  it  is  an  j 
extension  of  that  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose  and  the 
spongy  bones ;  it  is  indeed  glandular,  and  furnished  with 
blood-vessels,  but  vdih  fewer  than  in  the  little  cavonis  of  the 
nose ;  it  is  also  thinner,  wherefore  it  secretes  mucus  less  copi- 
ously ;  when  they  are  too  moist,  the  sense  of  smell  perishes. 
Morgagni  relates  that  the  firontal  sinuses  are  sometimes  divided 
into  four;  at  other  times  there  are  two  of  the  same  size; 
occasionally,  however,  the  right  is  larger  than  the  left,  and  not 
unfrequently  he  saw  the  left  larger  than  the  right,  as  is  also 
shown  in  the  tables  of  Highmore.^  Sometimes  also  of  the  two  on 
the  right  side  the  left  was  missing,  and  only  very  rarely  he  found 
these  sinuses  of  exactly  the  same  size  in  two  heads,  Gagliardi^ 
says  that  the  frontal  sinuses  or  cavities  are  not  situated. 
between  the  two  tables  of  the  bone,  or  the  two  laminse  of* 
the  ancients,  and  consequently  in  the  central  part  or  diploe, 
but  between  the  plates  of  that  table  which  is  nearest  to 
the  brain ;  or,  as  is  the  ca.se  more  rarely,  they  are  situated 
between  the  plates  of  the  outer  table.  In  his  illustrations  you 
may  see  the  frontal  bono,  the  parietal  bone,  and  the  temporal 


^  Natk,  Eighmori  Corjiori^  humani  dUqumtio  anatomiea,  Hoag,  1651,  foh 
*  J.  £k/m,    GtiijUardi  AiuM&ftits  ossium^  etc,    part  i,  Romp,    1689,  p»    48, 

See  also  MangDt"8  **  Tijeatrum  Auatomicuin,"  foI  i.  p,  73,  fiom  wliich  Sweden- 

borg  seoma  to  huve  (quoted. 
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bone  scraped  down  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the  very  bony 
plates  or  scales  separated  from  one  another,  together  with  the 
little  pegs  by  which  they  are  fastened  together,  which  are  per- 
pendicular, pointed,  with  little  heads,  bent,  and  describing  an 
angle  in  passing  frrtm  one  plate  or  scale  to  another.  Of  the 
other  sinnses  which  are  similar  to  them,  namely,  the  ethmoidal, 
the  sphent>idal,  and  the  maxillary,  I  shall  treat  in  another  place. 
The  furaiuina  of  all  these  sinuses  are  so  arranged,  that  no  matter 
in  what  direction  you  may  hold  the  head,  whether  inclined  for- 
ward or  backward,  or  whether  bent  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  position  of  the  head,  some 
moisture  must  always  flow  out  from  some  one  of  these  cavities 
for  moistening  the  nose ;  compare  Morgagni. 

184,  The  ciHMa  frmitaiis,  when  present,  protrudes  a  little 
into  the  hollow  part  of  the  cranium,  immediately  over  the 
frontal  sinuses  or  their  septum.  It  is  a  certain  narrow  comb 
or  ridge  with  a  groove  or  furrow,  but  ascending  upwanls  in 
a  straight  direction  through  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone 
towards  the  sagittal  suture.  At  its  root  there  is  a  certain 
exceedingly  small,  round  opening,  biit  sometimes  elliptical  or 
even  square,  which  is  called  fm^amen  ccscttm  (or  spinosum) ;  in 
some  subjects  it  is  peculiar  to  the  frontal  bone,  in  others  it  is 
common  to  the  ethmoid  bone ;  and  thus  communicates  with 
the  frontal  sinuses.  Here  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  the 
falx  cerebri  attach  themselves.  A  little  channel  or  a  little 
furrow  is  also  sometimes  hollowed  out  in  the  ridge  lor  the  above- 
mentioned  sinus ;  and  this  nms  down  lower,  when  the  ridge  is 
wanting.  Below  this  ridge  is  an  important  notch  accommodat- 
ing the  ethmoid  bone,  the  lateral  parts  of  which  are  more  or 
less  celhdous  ;  this  is  called  the  incisHra  (crena)  ethmoidalu, 
Morgagni  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  as  follows:  '*  If  any 
one  just  takes  a  look  at  this  figure  [in  J.  J,  Manget's  *  Thea- 
trum  Anatomicum/  lib.  ivj  he  will  get  the  idea  that  in  all 
subjeets  in  the  very  pr4:>cess,  or  if  you  prefer,  in  the  very  ridge 
protruding  in  the  middle  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  frontal 
bone,  there  is  dug  out  a  very  thin  groove,  throughout  the 
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whole  length  of  this  ridge,  for  the  reception  of  the  apex  of  the 
falx.  A  groove  of  this  kind,  however,  I  have  seen  ouly  twice 
or  three  times  ;  in  other  cases  I  saw  a  groove  across  the  ridge, 
but  not  so  narrow  ;  and  at  another  time  I  saw  it  in  the  form 
of  a  circular  foramen  ;  most  frequently,  however,  I  perceived 
no  depre^ion  whatever  in  this  process,  but  in  the  interstice 
between  this  ridge  and  the  so-called  crista  galli  there  was  a 
circular  foramen,  and  sometimes  a  square ;  not,  indeed,  of  a 
very  laige  size.  The^e  things,  however,  nature  appointed  rather 
for  the  conveyance  of  blood-vessels  than  for  the  reception  of 
the  apex  of  the  falx.  For  although  a  part  of  it  in  the  shape 
of  an  exceedingly  small  cone  often  enters  into  the  foramen,  yet 
it  is  torn  out  thence  easily  and  without  the  application  of  any 
force,  while  the  remaining  part  of  the  beginning  of  the  same 
fabc  adheres  closely  enough,  partly  to  the  crista  itself  and 
partly  to  the  osseous  hmiina  into  which  it  is  produced  back- 
wards ;  nor  is  the  falx  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium  contracted 
into  a  very  narrow  apex ;  nay,  in  some  causes  it  is  still  so  ample, 
that  in  the  form  of  a  considerable  and  firm  septum,  at  a 
comparatively  small  distance,  it  cleaves  the  ollactory  nerves, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum*"  ^ 

185.  The  CTuta  galli  (or  the  processus  etkmaidtUis)  receives 
below,  above  the  region  of  the  nose,  the  above-mentiotied 
crista  frontalis,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  aforesaid 
little  foramen.  It  protrudes  pretty  far,  and  in  its  shape 
approaches  a  shai'p,  almost  elhptical,  figure,  or  that  of  its 
two  segments  applied  together;  afterwards  it  subsides  on  both 
sides,  and  then  lowers  itself  towards  the  plane  of  the  frontal 
bone.  It  extends  towards  the  ethmoid  bone.  Concerning  its 
true  shape  see  Morgagni  in  his  last  transaction."  Albinus^  says 
respecting  it  as  follows :  "  The  ethmoid  bone  of  the  fcetus 
consists  of  three  parts,  two  of  which  are  bony,  and  the  third 

*  Adversaria  Anfltomica,  ri.,  Ley  den,  1740,  p,  3S. 

*  See  Advere.  vL  tab.  ii.  fig,  3,  where  he  gives  to  it  tbe  BppelJation,  "  The 
proccfift  of  the  m  ethmoides,  called  crista  galli." 

*  Albinus    (Berntirdua    Siegfried),     Icmies    Osaiurn    FaUui  humani;    accedit 
Odcogcnm  brevis  Uiifloria^  Lujden,  1737,  p.  IL 
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cartilaginous ;  this  is  a  plate  or  lamina  interjected  between  the 
bony  parts,  and  which,  besides  constituting  the  larger,  and 
indeed  the  npper  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  fonns  also 
that  part  which  divides  the  sotl  part  of  the  nose,  and  like- 
wise the  crista  galli ;  moreover,  a  part  of  it  1*5  spread  out  as  a 
sieve.  In  adults,  however,  that  part  which  is  in  the  soft  nose 
remains  cartilagiiious,  w^hile  in  the  other  parts  the  whole  of  this 
lamina  or  plate  is  bony,  forming  one  continufjus  bnee,  which  we 
described  as  the  superior  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and 
as  the  crista  galli." 

We  stated  above  that  there  are  tw^o  bony  parts  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  that  a  cartilaginous  plate  is  inteqjosed  between  them  ; 
these  parts,  however,  adhere  to  this  plate  by  the  intervention  of 
a  cartilage  resembling  a  sieve,  which  proceeding  from  the  plate 
on  both  sides  ne^r  the  root  of  the  crista  galli  incrusts  the  bony 
parts  on  top,  and  after  it  is  turned  into  bone  it  is  continued 
into  the  bones. 

186,  ^\v^foniandh  (or  the  fo7is  ptdsatili^  and  the  hr^fnut)  in 
children ;  Where  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures  meet,  there 
appears  in  recently-born  children  a  place  which  is  not  yet 
ossified  and  is  merely  membranous.  It  is  very  apparent  in  some, 
even  to  advanced  age,  not  being  covered  by  bone,  or  the  bone 
not  meeting ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  such  as  have  been 
afflicted  with  rachitis.  It  is  of  an  irregular  square  shape,  with 
its  angles  sometimes  extending  to  a  considerable  length;  the 
greater  part  of  it  belongs  rather  to  the  frontal  bme  than  to  the 
parietal  bones.  The  membrane  which  appears  there  is  furnished 
w^ith  copious  blood-vessels  ;  two  arterial  vessels  running  over  its 
whole  length  parallel  with  the  sagittal  and  the  frontal  sutures ; 
to  these  vessels  belong  the  lateral  branches,  and  their  combined 
action  causes  a  sort  of  pulsation  and  contraction  which  is  noticed 
when  the  hand  is  applied  to  the  part ;  besides,  it  suflers  itself  to  be 
Bnsibly  acted  upon  by  the  common  pulsation  of  the  dura  mater, 
L  drawing  of  it  and  of  the  arteries  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  of 
Rnysch.*  ''In  the  fourth  month  in  the  cranium  of  embryos," 
^  Thuaurua  Anat&micu^  Quinlu9,  AmKterd.  1744,  plate  iL  fig.  4. 
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says  Kerkringiiig,^  "there  appears  evidently  above  the  nose  a 
harnionic  juncture  which  is  more  lax  towards  the  fontanolle ;  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  months  it  decreases.  In  the  eighth  month 
we  are  able  to  see  through  the  fontanelle  that  the  longitudinal 
sinus  has  been  adjoined  to  it" 

187.  The  parietal  bones  (oss«  hregmatis,  veriicis,  stTinpitis)  are 
the  largest  of  the  whole  cranium.  They  form  its  superior,  and 
also  both  of  its  lateral  parts,  like  nivalis  ;  their  shape  m  squai^e  ; 
their  superior  and  posterior  margin  is  denticulated,  except  a 
small  part  on  their  lower  sides.  The  inferior  part  is  squamous, 
except  a  little  on  the  side  of  the  occiput.  They  are  joined 
together  by  the  sagittal  suture;  with  the  frontal  bone  by  the 
coronal  suture  ;  with  the  occipital  bone  by  the  lambdoid  suture, 
and  with  the  temporal  bones  and  the  sphenoid  bone  by  squam- 
ous sutures  ;  for  its  anterior  upper  angle  terminates  in  the  funn 
of  a  little  squamous  tongue,  which  is  called  apophysis  tempomlia 
Although  these  bones  are  the  largest,  they  are  nevertheless  the 
weakest  of  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  with  diploe  between 
the  tables  around  the  margins.  Their  exterior  surface  is 
polished,  their  interior  uneven ;  for  many  grooves  and  impres- 
sions of  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  are  imprinted  u|>on 
them»  which  in  some  subjects  are  most  conspicuous.  The 
trunk  of  the  arteries  is  sometimes  found  there  in  one  little 
channel,  and  occasionally  a  short  channel  is  near  the  lower 
anterior  angle ;  besides  vague  and  irregular  excavations  are 
there,  made  iis  it  were  with  the  fingers  ;  also  a  groove  for 
the  longitudinal  sinus  as  w^ell  as  for  the  glandulae  Pacc^hioni. 
Near  the  Iowtt  posterior  angle  there  appears  a  small  portion 
of  the  little  channel  of  the  lateral  sinus,  which  is  rarely 
wanting.  On  both  sides  of  the  sagittal  suture  there  are  two 
small  foss«,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  several  little  foramina, 
through   which   blood-vessels   pass;  there   the  dura  mater  is 


^  See  Mange t's  *'Theatnim  Ariatoiiiicum,"  voL  i  p.  146^  from  which 
Swedenborg  seems  to  have  quoted.  The  title  of  the  origmal  work  h  as  follows  : 
**Theodori  Kerckringii  Osteogenia  fcetunm,"  Amaterdain,  1670  ;  and  the  passage 
in  q^u^stion  occurs  in  chapter  iL  p.  216.— Euitor. 
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so  closely  attached  to  them,  that  when  the  cranium  is  cut 
with  a  saw  and  raised  up,  on  account  of  the  disruptions  many 
drops  of  blood  infuse  the  dura  mater.  Near  the  superior 
mai^gin,  towards  the  posterior  angle,  is  a  little  foramen,  called 
the  foramen  parietale ;  sometimes  it  is  only  in  one  of  the  two 
bones,  and  sometimes  in  the  sagittal  suture  itself;  in  some 
cases  it  terminates  in  the  diploe,  in  others  it  penetrates  both 
tables,  in  some  it  is  oven  wanting;  when  the  foramina  are 
present  those  veins  pass  through  them  which  cany  off  the 
remaining  blood  of  the  dura  mater.  There  is  also  a  foramen  or 
a  channel  near  their  inferior  and  anterior  part,  through  which 
passes  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid  which  is  distributed  over 
the  dura  mater.  On  the  external  sur&ce  above  the  notch  of 
the  temples  {a^tna  tcmporvm)  appears  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  tempoml  muscle  (crotaphites). 

188,  *'The  parietal  Ixmes/*  says  Kerkringius,*  "during  the 
first  three  months  exhibit  scarcely  anything  pertaining  to  the 
nature  of  bone  except  some  darkish  points ;  in  the  fourth  month 
they  are  almost  altogether  bony.  Near  the  sagittal  suture^  how- 
ever, and  also  near  the  sphenoid  bone,  the  temporal  bones,  and 
the  fontanelle,  there  are  still  considerable  cartilj^nous  apertures. 
In  putting  on  an  osseous  substance,  the  beginning  is  made  fix)m 
the  centre,  and  not  from  the  circumference,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  frontal  bone.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  the  bony  sub- 
stance increases  considerably,  and  the  sutures  are  by  degrees 
80  closely  drawn  together,  that  in  the  seventh  month  they  are 
joined  harmoniously,  but  loosely.  From  the  sphenoid  bone. 
however,  and  the  temporal  bones  they  are  still  distant  by  a 
considerable  gap,  which  distance  is  bridged  over  by  a  membrane : 
this  gap  is  scarcely  visible  in  the  eighth  month,  and  in  the  ninth 
it  has  quite  vanished.  The  fontanelle,  however,  which  consists 
partly  of  these  bones,  but  still  more  of  the  frontal  bone,  remains 
during  nine  and  ten  months,  nay,  with  children  it  sometimes 
remains  to  their  fourth  and  fifth  years,  and  in  some  men  to  their 

^  Se«  MftDget's  **Tbcatnim  Anatomicum/*  vol,  i.  p.  146,  and  likewise  "Th. 
Eerckringii  Osteogetiia  fostuum,"  AioBterilaiD,  1C70,  cliiipter  ili*  pp.  217,  etc 
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old  age.  Midwives  declare  a  child  to  have  lived  when  they 
find  that  the  membrane  of  the  fontanelle  which  had  pre- 
viously been  sustained  by  the  motion  and  the  spirit  of  the 
cerebrum,  has  collapsed/*  Albiniis  expresses  himself  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  cartilage  changes  into  a  bony  structure, 
as  follows :  ^  "  At  first  the  cartilage  is  thin  and  very  soft,  and 
similar  to  a  cartilaginous  membrane.  In  it^  middle  by-and-by 
the  bone  begins  as  a  small  plate,  very  thin  and  tender,  wliich, 
however,  soon  manifests  itself  by  a  few  grosser  filaments.  In 
other  cases  there  is  an  appearance  els  if  the  cartilage  itself  passed 
over  into  such  osseous  filaments.  These  filaments  grow,  and  form 
a  certain  kind  of  little  net  Tliis  produces  through  the  cir- 
cumference its  o%vTi  filaments,  which  by  their  hurdle-work  more 
and  more  absorb  the  cartilaga  From  this  rudiment  there  is 
afterwards  produced  the  vitreous  table ;  and  likewise  the  diploe 
— may  I  be  allowed  to  use  this  woixl,  by  which  is  understood 
the  substance  interjected  between  the  two  more  solid  tables  in 
the  bones  of  the  skull  1 — from  that  the  external  table.  For 
although  the  filaments  of  the  above  little  net  coalesce  on  the  out- 
side, they,  nevertheless,  erect  among  one  another  little  plates  of 
various  size,  figure^  and  position,  fi-om  which  arises  the  diploe ; 
this  has  its  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  little  net,  and  thence 
creeps  around — soon,  however,  this  formation  is  repressed;  for 
the  tops  of  the  little  plates  of  which  the  diploe  consists  are  as 
it  were  beaten  down,  and  then  they  coalesce ;  plates  fixim  all 
directions  flow  together  inclined  like  scales,  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  one  unequal  table.  This  is  at  first  here  and  there 
intemipted  by  gaps.  Such  then  is  the  genesis  of  the  exterior  table. 
In  this  manner  also  nature  begins  its  work  in  the  middle  of  the 
bone,  and  prosecutes  it  in  every  direction.  Meanwhile  this  first 
little  net  in  the  interior  pours  out  the  diploe ;  but  this  is  soon 
repressed  and  consolidated  into  the  vitreous  table.  Each  of  the 
two  tables  in  the  course  of  time  becomes  thicker  and  more  solid; 

*  Albinus   (Bernard us   Siegfried),  Imnjti  Omum  Fxtu»^  etc.,  LeydeD,  1737, 
Pl».  0|  7. 
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for  both  the  filaments  and  the  little  plates  swell,  and  new  crusts 
are  added.  On  this  account  the  intermediate  gaps  become 
smaller,  and  at  last  in  their  stead  remain  openings  or  foramina ; 
these  themselves  gradnally  contract,  so  that  many  of  them 
are  obliterated,  and  the  tables  themselves  become  more  and 
more  continuous  with  their  parts.  Through  all  the  changes 
of  age,  however,  the  parietal  bones  (ossa  verticis)  remain 
simple." 

189.  The  sutures  of  the  cranium :  The  coronal  mtm-e  crosses 
from  one  temple  to  the  other,  and  joins  the  frontal  with  the 
parietal  bones.  Palfyn^  mentions  a  case  where  there  was  no 
trace  of  such  a  suture  on  the  left  side.  The  transverse  mture 
proceeds  from  the  exceedingly  small  angles  of  the  eye  through 
the  bottom  of  the  orbits  and  the  root  of  the  nose,  often  to  the 
canthus  of  the  other  eye ;  whence  some  take  it  as  a  continuation 
of  the  coronal  suture.  The  froutul  suture  divides  the  middle  of 
the  frontal  bone  either  In  part  or  wholly.  The  saf/ifial  sidure 
starts  from  the  coronal  suture  and  in  a  straight  line  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  sinciput  and  the  crown  of  the  cranium 
to  the  lanibdoidal  suture,  connecting  the  two  parietal  bones. 
Eustachius^  states  that  he  has  seen  fifteen  skulls  where  this 
suture  was  missing.  In  the  occipital  bone,  especially  of  infants, 
some  variety  is  obsen^ed,  and  also  in  the  case  of  those  with 
whom  the  back  part  of  the  head  is  broad ;  for  in  some  cases 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone  is  divided  in  a  transverse  direction 
by  a  genuine  suture,  when  there  arises  between  it  and  the 
lambdoidal  suture  a  bone  of  a  triangidar  shape-  The  lamMoidal 
suture  connects  the  occipital  bone  with  the  two  parietal  bcjues. 
Palfyn  mentions  that  in  one  case  he  saw  this  sntiu^  double,  the 
two  sutures  being  placed  at  a  distance  of  three  fingers,  and 
preserving  this  distance  until  meeting  with  the  other  sutures,* 


*  Palfyn  (Jean),  NouvelU  OaUotogiet^  ou  description  €^€lcU  des  oa  du  eorpM 
humahij  PariB,  1731,  p.  84. 

"  Tabula  Anaiomicft  Barih^hmm  Emiarhii,  quas  pullid  juris  fecit  J.  M. 
LandsiuSf  CoIoDins  Alobrogum,  1710,  p.  32,  fig.  5.  la  Muigvt'a  **TlittAtruiii 
Anatomicum,"  vol.  iL 
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Tlie  sphenoidal  suture  passes  around  the  bone  of  the  same  name, 
and  separates  it  from  the  frontal  bone,  the  temporal  bones,  and 
the  occipital  bone.  The  ethmoidal  sfUurc  encorn passes  the 
ethmoid  bone.  The  zygomatio  suture  is  so  called  because  it 
divides  the  zygomatic  process  as  it  were  into  two  parts.  The 
serious  or  squamotis  sutures— the  denticulations  of  which  form 
a  conjunction,  but  are  not  \i9ible  externally.  The  sqnamom 
suture  is  formed  by  the  application  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the 
parietal,  occipital,  and  sphenoid  bones,  A  similar  suture  joins 
the  frontal  with  the  sphenoid  bone.  In  some  crania  sutures 
ha%'e  been  obser\*ed  in  places  where  there  ought  not  to  have 
been  any ;  in  others  they  are  far  apart,  as  is  said  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Pascal's  skull ;  it  is  less  credible  that  such  is  the  ca;se 
with  those  who  are  subject  to  epilepsy,  megrim,  headache,  and 
similar  pains.  Eustachius  in  his  %,  3^  exhibits  the  sagittal 
suture  continued  to  the  very  root  of  the  nose  ;  he  also  shows  in 
the  zygomatic  process  (os  juguli)  a  simple  line  in  the  place  of 
a  suture,  as  in  the  case  of  apes ;  and,  besides,  he  exhibits  the 
peculiar  fonn  of  a  diseased  suture,  where  one  suture  is  led  across 
the  middle  of  the  head  from  the  right  to  the  left  ear;  and 
another  from  the  foramen  magnum  longitudinally  through  the 
head  to  the  root  of  the  nose — consult  his  figures  1,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7, 
9,  10,  12,  17,  19.  Vesalius^  observed  that  the  superior  sutures 
are  not  seiTate  or  denticulated,  as  in  the  convex  surface,  but 
are  connected  by  simple  lines,  more  or  less  irregular;  also 
that  some  sutures  cannot  be  separated  without  breaking  them 
apart,  their  teeth  verging  in  an  oblique  direction  towards 
the  concave  surface,  and  the  interstices  terminating  at  the 
internal  margin  of  the  cranium.  Ho  observed  further  that 
exteriorly  between  the  base^  and  roots  of  the  denticulations 
there  are  notches  of  some  length  in  an  oblique  directioB  in 
respect  to  the  substance  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  teeth  of  one 
bone  enter  into  those  of  another,  and  arrange  themselves  into 

^  See  EusUcbius'  Tables  in  Munget's  "  Thaatmm  Anatomicum/'p,  32, 
*  VesaliuB  (A,)»   ^^    corporis  humani  fabrica^  lihri   vii,   BMe,   1643,  fol., 
Leydeu,  1725. 
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notches.  In  a  certain  figure  of  Gagliardi  ^  we  may  see  how  the 
filaments  of  a  bone  extend  towards  the  sutures.  For  the  sutures 
allow  a  passage  to  the  blood-vessels  and  fibres  of  the  dura  mater 
not  only  towards  the  interior  substance,  the  cellules  and  diploe 
of  the  cranium,  but  also  into  the  very  pericranium. 


[MoDERx  Authors. 

189a,  LuscHKA,^ — '*The  human  cranium  is  endowed  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  elasticity,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  able 
to  escape  many  a  fatal  injury,  and  is  fractured  only  when  the 
limits  of  its  elasticity  are  transgressed.  This  pmptjrty  enables 
the  cranium,  wliile  yielding  to  a  certain  degree  to  the  influence 
of  \aolent  forces  from  without,  to  alter  somewhat  its  shape,  in 
order  after  the  withdi-awal  of  these  forces  to  assume  again  its 
former  shape.  This  fact  appears  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
judging  of  certain  disturbances  in  the  activity  of  the  brain, 
which  are  likely  to  ensue  after  the  infliction  of  external  injuries, 
which  apparently  leave  uninjured  the  osseous  basis  of  the 
cranium.  According  to  the  experiments  instituted  by  Bruns,* 
in  which  he  endeavoured  with  the  aid  of  a  vice  to  compress  the 
head,  it  can  be  compressed  considerably  in  any  direction,  and 
its  diameter  may  thus  be  shortened  without  causing  any 
fi-acture.  In  this  case,  however,  the  head  is  enlarged  in  its 
other  dimensions.  These  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
skull  is  endowed  with  a  very  variable  degree  of  elasticity,  which 
does  not  depend  altogether  upon  age :  for  the  skull  of  an  adult 
in  its  transverse  diameter  could  be  shortened  15  mm.  before 
breaking,  while  the  skull  of  a  boy  twelve  years  old  broke  in  its 
base  after  its  dimension  in  the  same  transverse  diameter  had 
been  reduced  only  5  mm.  (p.  5L) 

1  Gagliardi  (D.),  Anatomea  0*ri«m,  etc,  taljle  ii,  fig.  I,  see  explanation  on 
p.  110. 

2  LuBclikfl  (Dr.  Hubert  v.),  Die  Anaiomk  des  Mm^chtn^  etc.,  vol  iii.  sec.  ii; 
**  Der  Kopf,"  Tiibiij^on,  1567. 

*  Bruoa  (V^.  v.),  Bit  thiritttjisdun  Krankh^-iltn,  und  Verldzurtgcn  dcs  Gehimes 
und  itcimr  UmbiUlungcn,  Tiibingen,  18S4,  p.  tOL 
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1896.  "Tha  tSBt§mal  table  of  the  cranium — tabula  ext&ma — 
is  of  variable  thickness,  docroasing  in  general  from  the  crown  to 
the  base,  and  amounting  on  an  average  to  1|  mm.  Its  exterior 
surface  exhibits  an  imniense  number  of  least  pores,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  the  orifices  of  an  equal  number  of  Haversian 
canals.  These  little  canals,  which  are  intended  to  receive  the 
least  vascular  branches  of  the  pericranium,  make  up  a  coarse 
reticular  texture,  the  irregular  meshes  of  which,  in  their  greatest 
diameter,  nm  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  cranium,  and 
terminate  finally  in  the  interstices  of  the  diploe.  The  peri- 
osteum which  adheres  to  the  surface  of  this  osseous  table — th^- 
pcricraiimm — ia  a  thin,  but  proportionably  firm,  fibrous  mem- 
brane, the  tissue  of  which,  without  any  interruption,  passes  over 
into  the  so-called  cartilogo  sutarum,  so  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sutures  it  adheres  more  closely  to  the  cranium  than 
elsewhere.  The  numerous  bhiod-vessela  which  nm  through 
the  pericranium  originate  partly  in  the  external  cranial  arteries, 
and  j>artly  they  consist  of  rami  perforantes  of  the  mcningea 
media  which  pass  through  the  sutures.  They  are  resolved  into 
a  fine  network  consisting  of  very  irregular  meshes,  out  of  which 
proceed  the  shoots  for  the  Haversian  canals  (p.  53). 

"  The  inner  tabic  of  the  crsimum— tabula  iTtiei^na  s,  viir€(i~ 
is  generally  thinner  than  the  external ;  on  an  average  its  tliick- 
nesa  amounts  only  to  a  i  mm. ;  not  unfrequently,  however,  it 
equals,  nay,  sometimes  it  surpasses  in  thickness  the  outer  table* 
It  has  been  established  by  much  experience  that  the  inner 
table  is  more  brittle  and  friable  than  the  external;  for  it  is 
cracked  and  broken  under  the  influence  of  many  forces,  which 
do  not  cause  any  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  the  tabula 
externa.  ...  (p.  54), 

**  To  the  porous  substance  of  the  cranium — diploe- — is  chiefly 
duo  its  thickness;  wherefore  it  occurs  in  a  variable  quantity 
between  its  compact  tablea  Its  boundaries  are  not  distinctly 
marked  in  respect  to  these  tables,  but  it  gradually  arises  as  it 
were  from  a  loosening  of  their  substance,  which  is  resolved  into 
numberless  leaves.     These  thin  lamellaB  combine  in  the  most 
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manifold  fashion,  producing  thereby  a  close,  but  rigid,  mcker- 
work,  not  unlike  the  structure  of  a  sponge,  the  roundish  spaces 
of  which,  sometimes  smaller  and  sometimes  larger,  intercom* 
municate.  In  a  fresh,  normal  state  the  diploe  is  of  a  more  or 
less  intense  red  colour,  which  is  due  to  the  contents  of  its 
interstices.  For  in  addition  to  attenuated  arteries  and  veins 
they  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  a  reddish,  pulpy  marrow.  .  .  . 
The  bony  substance  of  the  diploe  in  all  directions  is  ploughed 
through  by  arborescent  canals— c«7wifes  diploid — the  trunks  of 
which  on  an  average  are  of  the  size  of  2  mm.,  but  sometimes 
they  reach  a  mdth  of  9  mm.,  and  occasionally  they  undergo 
considerable  enlargements.  They  have  no  independent  parietes, 
hut  are  boimded  by  the  neighbouring  osseous  substance 
condensed,  with  the  medullary  spaces  of  which  they  com- 
municate by  numertais  pores.  These  canals  terminate  in  the 
external  as  well  as  in  the  intenial  surface  of  the  cranium  by 
roundish  openings,  the  size  of  which  is  proportionate  to  that  of 
the  canals  themselves.  These  openings  accordingly  perforate 
only  one  of  the  two  tables,  and  in  distinction  to  the  emissaria 
Santuiini,  must  be  characterized  as  foramina  diploica.  The 
above  canals,  the  first  accurate  knowledge  of  which  we  owe  to 
Breschet.^  contain  very  thinly  coated  veins  which  are  entirely 
destitute  of  valves,  and  of  every  organic  muscular  texture,  and 
the  coating  of  which  consists  merely  of  pavement  epithelium 
and  an  external  layer  of  connective  tissue  intermixed  with  fine 
elastic  fibres.  These  vena:  diploica:,  which,  with  their  roots, 
move  freely  in  the  marrow,  are  not  closely  embraced  by  the 
diploic  canals,  but  by  a  thin  medullary  layer  they  arc  separated 
from  the  interior  surface  of  the  canals ;  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  coalesce  firmly  w^ith  them  around  the  edges  of  their 
Ibramina  (p.  50). 

189c.  **  In  the  sutures,  no  matter  what  their  nature  may  be, 
there  is  ever  inserted  between  the  edges  of  the  bones  a  thin 
layer  of  a  thin,  whitish  substance,  very  much  like  cartilage^ 
caHilago  stUuramm — which  is  continuous  with  the  external 

1  Bieschct  (M.  G.),  McchArckes  anaiomiqttcs  ntr  Ic  stfdinte  iidneus:,  Paris,  182(^. 
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and  inteipal  periusteiiin,  but  which  does  not  possess  the  \&m% 
trace  of  a  cartilaginous  texture.  This  interv^ening  substance 
consists  of  closoly  woven  celhikir  fascicles  intermixed  with  tine 
elastic  fibres  and  a  number  of  oblong  nuclei.  This  organical 
cement  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  great  tenacity  of  the 
sutures,  and  it  admits  of  their  separation  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  only  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty"  (p.  98X 

180rf.  Cruveilhier.* — Inter7ial  Structure  of  Frontal  Bom, 
The  vertical  portion  and  externa!  orbital  processes  of  this  bone 
are  very  thick ;  its  horizontal  part  is  very  thin,  and  hence  the 
facility  with  which  instniments  can  penetrate  the  cranium 
through  the  roof  of  the  orbit  It  contains  large  cavities,  froiiial 
simises,  which  open  in  the  ethmoidal  notch,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  thickness  of  the  bjue  at  its  lower  part.  They  are  sepamted 
by  a  septum,  which  is  often  bent  to  one  side,  and  is  generally 
imperfect.  The  capacity  of  these  sinuses  is  very  variable  ;  they 
often  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  orbital  plates  almost 
to  the  edge  of  the  sphenoid.  The  study  of  these  sinuses,  which 
are  connected  with  the  organ  of  smelling,  is  of  great  importance 
in  determining  the  facial  angle,] 

^  *' Descriptive  Anatomy,**  vol.  i,,,  LonJon,  18 H, 
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1 90.  The  animal  microcosm  is  a  kingdom  by  itself,  separated 
from  all  similar  ones  with  which  it  is  associated.  Its  viscera 
arc  so  many  provinces,  and  the  parts  of  the  ^'iscera  are  munici- 
palities. The  palace,  however,  w here  the  ruling  queen  resides,  ia 
the  cerebrum ;  there  also  is  the  court  and  the  tribunal  The 
kingdom  itself  is  enginlcd  by  a  certain  membranous  fence  or 
skin ;  but  the  palace  or  the  cerebnira  is  fortified  by  a  doable 
and  triple  rampart,  ix.  by  the  cranium  and  the  dura  mater. 
By  these  walls  it  repels  all  hostile  assaults,  no  matter  how 
many  may  be  made  against  it  from  without;  by  their  means 
also  it  accomplishes  its  vital  motions,  secure  from  internal  foes ; 
it  performs  its  intellectual  function,  and  nUes  all  things  in 
particular,  as  well  as  in  general,  by  the  aid  of  counsel  and  of  nature. 

19L  This  bony  fortification  or  cranium  is  so  constructed,  that 
singulars  with  common  consent  protect  their  universal,  i«. 
each  part  every  other  part,  the  parts  themselves  their  integrals, 
and  these  again  their  general  This  nde  of  union  and  of  love 
prevails  in  universal  nature ;  it  is  deduced  from,  and  is  seen  in, 
the  connection  of  all  things,  whence  results  a  mutual  relation : 
for  every  part  from  its  circumference  has  relation  to  a  certain 
centre,  the  centre  of  one  part  has  relation  to  that  of  another,  and 
all  things  together  have  relation  to  a  certain  general  centre ; 
these  general  centres,  however,  have  relation  to  one  which 
is  most  general  In  the  centres  are  collected  all  the  forces 
w^hich  arrive  from  the  rays  and  the  circumferences;  the  cir- 
cumfluent forces,  therefore,  avail  just  in  proportion  as  they 
in  due  order  conspire  towards  a  most  general  centre.  The 
cranium  itself  consists  of  seven  bones,  the  bones  again  consist 
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of  their  tables,  and  these  of  smaller  plates,  leaves,  scales,  and 
filially  of  particles.  From  the  genesis  of  the  bones  in  infants, 
and  their  artienlation  in  adults — but  the  origins  and  connections 
of  the  parts  themselves  we  must  take  for  granteil — It  appears, 
from  what  strikes  our  senses,  tlaat  such  an  arrangement  prevails 
everjrvvhere.  There  are  three  general  centres  of  the  seven 
bones  or  of  the  cranium  :  ^h^  first  is  between  the  crista  frontalis 
and  the  crista  galli,  where  there  appears  usually  a  foramen. 
The  frontal  bone,  which  defends  the  cerebrum,  and  encloses  its 
front  face,  produces  in  its  middle  a  ridge  or  crista.  From 
this,  as  from  a  small  terminus  of  motion,  or  as  from  a  centre 
of  rest,  of  gravity,  or  equilibrium,  everything  which  acts  upon 
the  cerebnim  issues;  here  begin  the  sinuses  and  processes 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  even  the  sinuses  of  the  very  bones 
themselves;  here  terminate  the  cortical  and  medullary  cun- 
volutions  of  the  cerebrum  j  and  here,  as  it  were,  is  an  asylum 
and  portico  of  all  motions,  or  of  all  the  solid  and  soft  substances 
which  are  in  a  state  of  motion.  The  secand  centre  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  occipital  bone ;  for  there  in  a  meeting  of  roads,  as 
it  were,  where  the  torcular  Herophili  is  situated,  all  the  lai^er  and 
superior  sinuses,  that  is,  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  two  lateral 
sinuses,  and  also  the  straight  or  fourth  sinus,  with  the  inferior 
sinus  of  the  falx  cerebri,  nn:et  together,  and  are  concentred. 
The  tkird  centre  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  or  in 
the  sella  turcica,  where  lies  the  pituitary  gland,  the  complement 
of  all  the  functions  of  the  cerebnim ;  for  the  indi^^dual  bones 
communicate  only  with  the  sphenoid  binie,  and  the  parts  of  that 
bone  with  the  sella  in  the  middle,  and  indeed  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  the  concussions  inflicted  upon  the  brain  meet  there 
inevitably,  and  arc  reduced  there  to  a  state  of  rest,  and  are  thus 
extinguished  The  very  cerebrum  also  is  traversed,  as  it  were, 
by  a  certain  axis,  which  from  the  straight  sinus,  or  from  the 
umbilicus,  that  is,  from  the  meeting-place  of  the  sinuses  and 
the  falx  cerebri,  is  continued  through  the  third  ventricle  and 
the  infundibulum  into  the  same  gland,  called  pituitary,  which  is 
placed  on  this  sella      Those. three  centres  are  the  general 
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centres  of  the  seven  bones  of  the  cranium ;  the  rest  must  all 
be  regarded  as  situated  so  to  say  in  the  circumferences  and  in 
the  rays  which  from  their  most  particular  centres  tend  so 
iinaninioiisly  towaitis  these  general  centres,  that  in  them  they 
behold  themselves  bounded,  fixed,  quieted,  and  protected,  and 
conspiring  towards,  and  devoted  to,  the  general  welfare,  while 
caring  for  their  own  particular  wellbeing.  Within  the  cranium 
there  are  three  bodies  agitated  by  diverse  motions,  namely, 
the  cerebnmi.  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata.  In  order 
that  the  motions  of  these  three  bodies  may  conspire,  it  is 
necessary  that  in  the  cranium  itself,  which  is  their  common 
envelope,  there  should  be  three  centres,  or  three  boundaries 
from  which  they  emanate,  and  whither  they  tend.  The  centre 
proper  of  the  cerebrum  is  near  the  crista  frontalis;  in  the 
middle  of  the  occipital  bone  is  the  centre  which  is  common  to 
the  cercbmm  and  cerebellum ;  but  in  the  seUa  turcica  is  the 
most  general  of  all  the  centres,  or  that  which  is  common  to 
the  three,  that  is,  to  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oblongata;  for  these  three  bodies  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
activity  as  far  as  this  centre.  Which  are  the  circumferences, 
and  what  their  number  and  quality,  is  taught  by  the  sutures, 
which  bound  the  spheres  of  activity  of  the  individual  bones.  For 
the  vibrations  and  tremors  communicated  to  the  cranium  are 
cnntinued  only  to  these  interstitial  margins  of  each  bone ;  and 
if  they  are  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  bones,  they  are 
diffused  there  more  gently,  as  in  another  field ;  in  the  frontal 
bone  they  are  thus  propagated  to  the  coronal  suture;  in  the 
parietal  bones  they  are  carried  as  in  a  circle  to  the  sagittal 
suture,  and  finally  to  the  lambdoidal,  and  to  the  remaining 
smaller  and  spurious  sutures.  They  are  thus  carried  about, 
and  at  last  they  enter  the  centres,  where  they  arc  extinguished. 
192,  The  substances  derive  their  various  states  of  activity 
and  inertia  solely  firom  the  forms.  The  superior  forms,  which 
in  the  subsequent  Part  on  the  Doctrine  of  Fonns  [Part  IL 
chap,  ii.]  we  shall  call  celestial,  vortical,  spiral,  are  so  arranged, 
that  the  singulars  which  determine  these  forms  cannot 
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being  moved  from  a  least  beginuing;  the  circular  fomi,  how- 
ever, which  is  lower  than  the  three  here  mentioned,  and  pos- 
terior, is  most  active  in  it^  rays  and  circumferences ;  but  in  its 
centre  where  the  rays  meet,  it  is  most  quiet,  and  altogether 
inert.     The  lowest  form,  however,  or  the  angular,  manifests  the 
forces  and  powers  of  its  substances  in  each  point,  and  as  it  were 
binds  them.     Whenever  an  active  nature  desires  to  put  on  a 
passive  nature,  or  whenever  it  desires  to  pass  from  a  state  of 
mobility  into  its  state  of  rest,  it  passes  off  by  degrees  into 
circular,  and  finally  into  angular  [forms].     This  course  it  follows 
in  the  formation  of  the  bones ;  for  it  has  been  observed  that  in 
the  softish  membrane  circles  are  first  delineated,  and  that  these 
are  gradually  bound  together  by  transverse  lines ;  and  that  in 
this  wise  angular  forms  are  excited,  in  which  there  is  such  a 
direction  that  each  part  resists  every  other  part,  and  prevents 
the  motion  which  has  once  been  initiated  from  being  continued. 
This  is  the  reason  why  at  first  the  most  mobile  membranes  are 
called  into  existence^  which  becoming  less  soft  in  cartilages,  are 
finally  rendered  hard  in  inert.,  passive,  resisting,  and  frigid  bones. 
This  follows  from  the  mere  direction  of  the  parts ;  that  never- 
theless in  each  substance  or  part  there  remains  the  former 
nature  of  acting,  which  is  simply  checked  by  opposing  deter- 
minations, appears  in  the  first,  middle,  and  last  ages  of  tho 
bones;   for  the  bones  grow  and  expand  even  until  the  riper 
age  of  man,  but  they  decrease  as  man  verges  towards  old  age, 
and  yet  they  sustain  and  preserve  the  original  state  scarcely 
otherwise  than  the  most  active  remaining  substances.     This 
would  not  happen  if  they  were  at  once  to  coalesce  into  a  certain 
hard  substance.     It  hence  appears  manifestly  why  the  bonovS  of 
the  craniimi  partake  of  hardness   and   softness  in    a  similar 
degree ;  and  why  being  rendered  elastic  in  the  highest  degree 
they  receive  percussions,  and  repel  them,  ic.  reject  them  to- 
wards their  centres.     If  they  were  too  hard,  they  would  resist 
and  not  3de!d ;  and  if  too  soft,  they  would  yield  and  not  resist ; 
in  the  former  case,  like  pottery  ware  and  glass,  they  would  easily 
break,  like  diseased,  emaciated,  and  dead  crania ;  in  the  latter 
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case  they  would  continue  the  least  concuaaions  or  blows  into 
the  sacred  precinct  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  itself,  as  in  embryos 
and  infants.  In  order,  therefore,  that  our  skulls  may  be  most 
l>o\verful,  they  conaiat  uf  separate  circumferences  and  centres,  of 
many  scales,  pegs,  plates,  with  inter\^ening  sinuses,  passages, 
jwres,  which  again  are  filled  with  diploe,  vessels,  fibres,  and 
fluids.  Nature,  which  produces  its  effects  from  the  inmost 
causes,  and  from  the  liidden  principles  of  the  sciences  and  arts, 
has  80  constructed  the  cranium  that  there  cannot  be  anything 
more  firm  and  more  perfect.  Yet  inasmuch  as  the  question  is 
here  not  about  the  beginnings  and  the  causes  of  the  bones,  but 
about  the  cranium,  it  is  better  to  treat  here  of  those  effects 
which  occur  visibly, 

193.  The  cranium  itself  is  bony,  and  thus  being  of  a  passive 
nature,  is  inert  and  hard ;  it  is  covered  with  a  periosteum,  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  a  softer,  and  at  the  same  time  a  grosser, 
membrane.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  pia  mater  with  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  and  with  arterial  vessels  disseminated 
through  it.  At  last  comes  the  cortical  substance,  the  most 
active  of  all  the  substances  of  the  whole  body ;  this  also  is  the 
inmost,  since  it  is  in  mostly  concealed  within  so  many  envelopes 
succeeding  one  another  in  due  order.  The  cranium  thus  in 
regular  order  decreases  in  hardness  and  inertia,  and  at  the 
same  time  increases  in  softness  and  activity.  The  elasticity 
also  increases  in  a  similar  ratio ;  it  is  least  iii  the  cranium, 
greater  in  the  dura  mater,  still  greater  in  the  pia  mater,  but 
greatest  in  the  cortical  substances ;  in  the  same  proportion  also 
in  which  elasticity  increases,  the  power  and  ability  of  acting 
likewise  increase.  There  seems  to  be  a  constant  analogy  in 
these  things ;  that  is,  the  same  ratio  which  exists  between  the 
cranium  and  the  dura  mater  exists  also  between  the  dura  and 
the  pia  maters,  and  finally  between  the  pia  mater  and  the 
cortical  substance.  From  all  this  it  may  appear  somewhat 
clearly  that  the  cortical  cerebrum  is  situated  within  its  cranium 
and  within  its  envelopes  safe  from  all  contingencies ;  or  that 
any  injury  received  by  the  cranium  never  penetrates  thither ; 
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but  that  during  its  progress  towaxda  the  interiors  in  proportion  to 
the  Lliminution  in  hardness,  it  at  last  becomes  equal  to  nothing 
in  the  cortex,  where  the  soul  has  established  its  palace  and  court. 

194.  Besides,  the  whole  bony  system  of  the  animal  body  is 
so  connected  that  one  bone  sustains  the  other,  and  as  it  were 
feels  wliatever  happens  to  the  other ;  and  thus  that  it  receives  in 
part  the  force  brought  to  bear  ujkiu  the  other ;  especially  if  any 
casualty  happens  to  the  crauiuni.  This  is  perceived  sensibly 
by  the  vibrations  and  tremors  arising  from  any  blow  and 
concussion ;  and  likewise  by  the  continuity  of  all  bones  by 
means  of  membranes,  muscles,  tendons,  vessels,  and  fibres.  Fur 
the  cranium  rests  upon,  and  is  conjoinctl  with,  the  bones  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  from  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column,  that  is, 
the  vertebne,  are  continued  the  ribs,  the  sternum,  the  shoulder- 
blades,  the  OS  sacrum,  the  coccyx,  and  iinally  the  tduii?,  the 
arras,  the  loins,  and  feet*  Whenever,  therelbre,  an  injury  is 
inflicted  on  the  cranium,  everything  bony  in  the  whole  body 
claims  its  share,  or  receives  some  part  of  the  injury  in  itself, 
and  thus  in  a  certain  manner  comes  forward  and  proffers  its 
help.  The  harmony  also  which  begins  from  the  head  is  such 
that  there  is  no  particular  which  is  not  carried  towards  a 
general,  and  no  general  which  does  not  redound  into  its  parts. 
Hence  an  immense  strength  accrues  to  the  cranium,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  its  cerebnim. 

195.  At  first  sight  the  cranium  appears  quite  irregular  and 
imhandsome  ;  for  its  shape  is  not  circular  nor  even  perfectly  oval  \ 
but  it  is  uncouth,  bald,  porous,  and  ftill  of  grooves ;  in  other 
places,  however,  it  is  polished  and  smooth;  it  is  concave.  lu 
one  place  it  is  thick,  composed  of  many  parts,  it  contains  diploe, 
and  is  hard ;  in  another  place  again  it  is  thin,  simple,  tough, 
and  more  soft.  With  all  these  irregularities,  however,  the 
cranium  in  respect  to  its  offices  is  most  regidar,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  contrive  anything  more  perfect  Thus  it  is  formed 
in  accordance  with  every  motion  of  the  enclosed  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata;  and  in  accordance  with 
the  determination  of  the  sinuses,  both  of  those  in  the  crown 
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and  iu  the  base  of  the  head  It  is  likewise  formed  for  the 
passage  and  the  fluxion  of  the  arteries,  veins»  and  of  many 
nerves;  for  the  reception  of  the  convohitions,  glands,  and 
ganglia;  for  gathering  up  the  dura  mater  and  its  processes. 
Besides,  it  accommodates  with  hollows  and  envelopes  the 
organs  of  sense,  namely,  those  of  sight,  hearing,  and  sraell 
and  between  both  periostea  it  contains  channels  of  nutrition, 
secretion,  and  comrauuication.  And,  nevertheless,  with  such  a 
great  number  of  duties,  it  preserves  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
distinctness  its  numbers,  orders,  degrees,  measures,  and  modes ; 
and  this  great  aggregation  of  diverse  forces  it  directs  towards 
the  geneml  centres :  and  this,  not  only  when  the  head  is  a  large 
flobe,  but  also  when  it  is  as  yet  very  small,  and  is  scarcely  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  a  pea ;  for  it  grows  continually  into  its 
harmonies,  relations,  dependenciea  Reason  constantly  accom- 
panies uses ;  use  generates  necessity,  and  necessity  a  compa^- 
nation  of  fibres,  which  is  derived  from  the  inmost  sanctuaries 
of  the  sciences  and  arts,  that  is,  from  nature  in  its  tirst 
principles,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Being— of  Wis- 
dom Itself.  Does  it  not  follow  thence  that  the  structure  of 
the  cranium  is  most  regular,  although  it  appears  uncouth  and 
unhandsome  ? 

196.  From  the  structure  of  the  cranium  itself  we  can  con- 
template as  it  were  in  a  mirror  the  quality  of  the  motions 
which  prevail  and  have  prevailed  in  the  two  brains,  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  common  to  both,  and  also  in  the  individual 
parts  of  each ;  for  the  cranium  from  the  most  tender  age  has 
been  shaped  into  a  correspondence  with  aU  the  forces  acting 
within  its  interior  cavity;  for  in  times  bygone,  or  in  its  first 
formation,  both  were  so  contiguous  that  they  acted  one  common 
cause.  The  larger  and  smaller  fnssa3  of  the  bones  signify  and 
declare  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  two  brains  and  their 
appendages  and  parts  expand.  The  sutures  and  articulations 
point  out  which  are  the  termini,  and  of  Vhat  kind  are  the 
spheres  of  motions  or  expansions.  The  protuberances,  emi- 
nences, ridges,  and  apophyses  indicate  where  are  the  centres  of 
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motion,  the  equilibria,  the  points  of  attraction ;  the  equalities, 
where  sevei'al  forces  united  have  one  and  the  same  sphere  of 
activity ;  and  the  inequalities,  where  individual  forcL\s,  each  by 
itself,  have  their  peculiar  sphere  of  action.  The  frontal  bone 
shows  that  the  front  part  of  the  cerebrum,  divided  into  two 
bosses  or  protuberances,  expands  in  an  anterior  direction ;  the 
coronal,  frontal,  and  transverse  sutures  when  they  are  present 
indicate  which  are  the  limits,  the  directions,  and  the  areas  of 
the  expansions ;  the  parietal  bones  show  that  the  mass  of  the 
cerebnim  undenieath  elevates  itself  and  pours  itself  out  towards 
the  larger,  and  at  the  same  time  towards  the  lateral,  sinuses ; 
the  sagittal  and  lanibdoidal  sutures  that  it  swells  downwards, 
and  not  beyond  these  limits.  The  occipital  bone  indicates  what 
kind  of  space  was  left  to  the  cerebellum  for  swellings  its  elevation 
in  the  middle,  where  the  sinuses  meet,  show^s  of  what  nature  are 
the  determination  and  the  concentration  of  the  motions  of  both 
brains.  The  crista  frontalis  and  the  crista  galli,  with  their  little 
furamina  and  cavities,  and  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  also  the  rest, 
show  of  what  nature  the  forces  arc  which  cause  a  tension,  and 
likewise  of  what  nature  in  the  tender  brains  were  the  alternate 
modes  of  drawing  or  pulling,  by  which  these  parts  were  made 
to  rise  and  to  gape  open.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  remain- 
ing eminences  and  elevations  of  the  bones ;  for  the  active  forces, 
w'hich  are  those  of  the  cerebrum,  correspond  altogether  to  the 
passive  forces,  which  are  those  of  the  cranium,  one  being 
formed  for  the  mode  and  the  use  of  the  other ;  they  indicate 
likewise  the  changes  of  motions  in  the  ages  which  succeed  the 
first,  just  as  actual  coins  or  impressions,  WTien  motion,  how- 
ever, ceases,  or  changes  its  direction,  the  representations  perish, 
and  gradually  the  traces  in  the  bones  are  obliterated;  the 
sutures  coalesce,  the  frontal,  the  transverse,  and  the  rest; 
the  whole  opening  of  the  bregma  or  the  fontanelle  is  closed ; 
yet  the  marks  remain,  and  also  the  fitness  and  the  conatus 
which  succeeds  W  motion  in  the  bony  matter.  In  this 
wise  it  may  bo  seen  from  the  cranium  how  the  cerebrum 
acts,  almost  in  the  same  way  as  we  may  notice  the  workings  of 
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the  animal  or  lower  mind  (animus)  in  the  countenance ;  from 
the  anifnus  how  the  thinking  mind  acts ;  and  as  from  this  we 
may  know  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  further,  how  the  cerebrum 
is  bounded,  and  its  power  of  acting  is  reduced  within  fixed 
limits.  These  things,  how^ever,  vary  in  different  subjects;  for 
every  one  harbours  a  distinct  nature.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  explore  these  very  motions  and  states  from  their  efficient 
causes  in  the  brains  themselves  than  to  study  them  from  the 
signatures  and  traces  in  the  external  tables  of  the  cranium. 

197,  On  comparing  the  crania  of  infants  with  those  of  adults, 
we  are  able  to  arrive  at  some  by  no  means  ambignoiis  con- 
clusions in  respect  to  the  difiference  of  the  motion  and  animation 
of  the  cerebrum.     The  embryonic  cerebrum  in  its  tender  age  is 
not  yet  covered  with  any  cartilage,  and  still  less  with  any  bone, 
i.e.  a  cranium ;  but  it  is  encompassed  with  a  certain  general 
membrane  which  is  continuous,  soft,  yielding,  united   to   the 
dura  mater,  and  evenly  spread  over  it,  and  through  this  mem- 
brane we  see  with  almost  transparent  clearness  what  the  nature 
of  the  cerebnim  is,  and  what  it  does.     It  follows  thence  that  the 
motion  or  animation  of  the  cerebrum  then  is  more  constant,  freer, 
less  limited ;  and  that  the  cerebrum  yields  a  more  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  desires  and  the  will  of  the  forming  substance,  or  to 
the  nature  of  the  living  soul      It  is  different  after  birth  and  in 
the  ages  which  succeed,  for  then  this  membrane  becomes  fixed 
and  hardened ;  it  is  turned  into  bone,  and  becomes  a  cranium. 
Tins  limits  the  motion  of  the  enclosed  cerebrum,  as  the  spaces 
around  it  are  confined  and  the  boundaries  Laid  down,  beyond 
which  it  may  not  transgress.     Freedom  now  decreases,  but  for 
the  same  reason  will  increases;  and  this  very  often  does  not 
follow  order  and  nature,  but  desires  to  rule  over  order  and  nature. 
The  embrj'onic  cranium,  or  rather  the  tender  membrane  which 
occupies  its  place,  is  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  cerebnim, 
and  constantly  presses  upon  it ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  embrace 
it  most  closely,  the  position  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb  is  inverted, 
so  that  it  lies  with  tliii  head  downwards.     From  this  it  follows 
that  the  embryonic  brain  can  be  expanded  only  in  n  general 
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way,  and  that  it  is  not  able  to  perform  any  distinct,  particular 
motions,  except  some  few  interiorly  within  its  own  organism. 
But  when  the  cranium  is  beginning  to  be  solidified,  then  the 
infant  is  bom ;  and  then  the  brain  is  reversed,  and  rests  on  the 
neck.  The  spaces  between  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater,  or 
between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cranium,  are  now  beginning 
to  be  expanded;  and  by  this  means  the  brain  acquires  the 
power  of  performing  its  motion  not  only  generally,  but  also 
particularly;  and  subsequently  also  of  exciting  whatever 
muscles  it  pleases,  and  of  being  intent  on  whatever  sensation 
it  chooses.  A  man  thus  awakens,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  certain 
deep  sleep,  and  enters  upon  the  life  of  his  body. 
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198.^  The  dura  tiiater,  or  thick  meninx,  invests  the  concave 

part  of  the  cranium  like  a  convex  pericranium,  so  that  in  a 
certain  sense  it  occupies  the  place  of  a  periosteum.  This  internal 
periosteum  recedes  from  the  external  periosteum  of  the  cranium 
in  proportion  as  the  intermediate  bone  during  childhood  grows 
thicker.  In  some  places  where  the  intennutliate  boue  is  thin 
they  are  but  little  apart ;  but  in  other  places  where  the  bone  is 
thicker,  and  divided  into  tables,  and  these  into  plates,  with  inter- 
vening sinuses,  diploic  substance,  bony  fibres,  and  pegs,  or  again 
where  protuberances  and  eminences  are  underneath,  they  are 
more  distant.  Long  after  birth  they  arc  still  closely  contiguous  in 
that  place  between  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures  which  is 
called  bregma  or  the  fontanelle.  The  dura  mater  penetrates  into 
the  joints  of  the  cranium  in  the  sutures ;  and  by  means  of  liga- 
ments and  vessels  which  pass  through^  it  keeps  up  its  couimum- 
cation  with  the  periosteum,  which  was  formerly  so  near  and 
closely  related  to  it.  An  immediate  communication  also  remains 
in  certain  foramina;  as  in  the  foramen    magniun,  around  the 

*  This  chapter  foUows  that  ou  the  CnLnium  in  the  pkii  laid  down  by  the 
author  in  Codex  58,  PhotoUthogmplied  MSS.,  vol.  vi,  p,  64,  nud  ako  in  C^dex 
65,  from  which  the  auatoniical  experieBce  ia  quoted*  The  title  of  the  chapter  in 
Codex  5$  on  p.  64  is  "  Tbe  Dura  Mater  and  its  Productions/'  and  od  p.  94 
simply  "The  Dura  Mater,"  which  title  we  have  consequcotly  adopted  above.  In 
Codex  55,  Photolithographcid  MSS.,  vol  v.  p.  3i,  the  chapt<?r  k  entitled  '^The 
Dura  Mater  and  its  Processes." — Editor. 

'-'  No«.  198-202,  as  well  an  all  anatomical  de&criptiomi  in  the  sequel  of  the 
volume  which  are  not  marked  with  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  they  are 
quoted,  seem  to  give  the  reaulta  of  Swedenborg^a  own  observations  and  of  bis 
atndies  of  the  anatomical  writers*  — Editoii. 
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cnrbitBy  and  also  by  means  of  those  through  which  in  other  places 
nerves  and  veins  pass  out,  or  arteries  enter*  The  dura  mater, 
therefore,  always  adheres  more  firmly  to  the  crania  of  infants 
than  of  adults,  and  to  those  of  athdts  more  than  to  those  of  old 
persons ;  for  the  filaments  attenuate  and  become  dry»  and  when 
the  pores  of  the  bones  and  the  passages  of  the  sutures  close  up, 
they  are  as  it  were  folded  up,  and  what  before  was  vascular 
becomes  tendinous  j  wherefore  the  ligaments  are  then  easily 
broken,  which  is  also  the  case  in  diseases. 

19[).  The  dura  mater  does  not  adhere  everywhere  equally  to 
the  walls  of  its  cranium,  nor  by  the  same  substance.     Arnimd 
the  sutures,  especially  the  coronal,  sagittal,  and  lambdoidal,  the 
adhesion  is  eflfected  by  filaments,  either  of  a  fibrous,  tendinous, 
or  membranous  nature,  which  are  produced  from  the  exterior 
coating  of  this  membrane — or  by  the  ends  of  arteries  and  veins. 
At  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  also  in  several  other  places,  it 
adheres  by  a  kind  of  fimgosity,  pnip,  papillary  substance,  which 
also  contains  blood-vessels,  so  that  when  the  membrane  is  torn 
off,  its  outer  surface  is  tinged  with  blood,  and  here  and  there  it 
appears  rugged,  imequal,  and  reticular  with  red  dots,  especially 
imder  the  sutures.     Sorne  vessels  penetrate  either  into  the  first 
table  of  the  bone,  or  through  intermediate  sinuses  to  the  second 
table ;  these  vessels  convey  blood,  or  some  other  liquid.   The  other 
surface  of  this  membrane,  or  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  brain, 
is  smooth,  and  irrigate<l  with  a  fluid  of  a  yellowish  colour,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  pericardium ,  the  pleura,  and  the  peritonaeum, 
20O.  Around  the  parietal  bone  and  the  frontal  bone,  and  also 
under  the  sutures,  the  dura  mater  is  more  loosely  adjoined  to 
the  cranium  ;  and  there,  according  to  Vieussens,  it  may  be  pressed 
out  when  the  convex  pait  of  the  cerebrum  swells  and  subsides. 
In  other  places,  however,  around  the  base  it  cannot  be  torn  off, 
because  it  fills  up  foramina,  lines  fossse,  and  covers  eminencea 
PmcMoni  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  as  follows  i^  *'  The  dura 

1  Paccbioiii,  Ant,  Op^ra^  editio  qoarta,  Eomae,  1741,  pp.  119,  et«. ;  in  his 
letter  to  J.  Fantoni,  tJjitDd  Rome,  April  1712,  atiid  firat  published  in  1713, 
reprinted  m  Mangel's  **  Tliyatrum  Anntotnicnm,"  toL  ii.  pp.  272-280,  froni 
which  Swedenborg  seems  to  have  quoted. — Editoil 
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mater  adheres  to  the  cranium  not  only  by  the  sutures,  but  also 
by  certain  larger  and  smaller  foramina  which  may  be  seen  her« 
and  there  in  the  craninm  itself,  and  through  which  an  entrance 
is  granted  to  little  ropes  or  threads  of  various  sizes.    These  little 
ropes  have  the  appearance  of  cords^  fibres,  and  also  of  the  thin- 
nest kind  of  filaments;  and  by  all  these  the  dura  mater  is 
attached  to   the   cranium,   but    unequally,   the   proportion    of 
thickness  corresponding  to  the  forces  and  necessities  of  the  little 
ropes  and  fibrils  in  sustaining  the  motions  of  the  membrane. 
There  are  therefore  in  the  craninm  places  where  the  dura  mater 
clings  to  it  most  tenaciously,  and  there  are  others  where  it  is 
attached  only  loosely;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
places  where  it  does  not  adhere  at  all ;  such,  however,  is  the 
case  in  healthy  persons,  in  diseased  subjects  it  is  different  •  •  . 
If  adhesion,  therefore,  is  effected  by  simple  fibrils,  where  they 
are  beginning  to  become    thicker,  they  indeed   establish   the 
closest  kind  of  union  with  the  cranium,  as  in  the  whole  base  of 
the  cranium.      But    where    the   adhesions    are   mixed,   being 
caused  by  cords  and  fibres,  or  also  fibrils,  there  indeed  the  dura 
mater  is  suspended  more  loosely  from  the  cranium,  but  is  more 
forcibly  detained  ujxm  it.     In  this  respect  w^e  have  to  notice 
concerning  the  exterior  surface  of  the  membrane  as  follows ; 
This  is  attached  more  firmly  to  the  cranium  throughout  the 
whole  extent  as  it  were  of  the  falx  cerebri,  and  chiefly  near  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  occiput ;  also  near  tlie  concourse  of 
the  lateral  sinuses  where  the  marks  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  are 
seen,  and  likewise  around  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occiput. 
But  near  the  ibrehead,  and  near  the  meeting  of  the  coronal  and 
sagittal  sutures,  the  connection  is  much  more  free  or  hx>se,  so 
that  it  is  not  an>^here  attached  around  the  temples,  nor  in  the 
curvatures  of  the  sinciput.     The  posterior  lateral  fossie  which 
admit  the  prominences  of  the  cerebnim  and   cerebellum  are 
mostly  free  from  adhesions,  in  order  that  the  dura  mater  may 
retreat  from  them,  or  approach  them.     The  tentorium,  which  is 
common  to  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  upper  cortex  of 
the  cerebellum,  is  joined  deeply  to  the  interior  circumference  of 
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the  cranium,  and  likcmse  to  the  sphenoid  bt^ne  near  the  seUa 
turcica,  and  to  the  internal  processes  of  the  tcmp<;ira!  brme. 
The  remaining  expansion  of  the  tentorium  is  free  and  Hexible. 
The  falx  cerebri  is  fastened  into  the  crista  galli  like  a  nail ;  but 
at  the  basis  of  the  tentorium,  or  near  the  straight  or  fourth  sinus 
on  which  it  rests,  it  becomes  more  flexible ;  in  the  back  also  it 
seems  a  little  movable,  because  it  is  there  as  far  removed  from 
the  bone  aa  is  permitted  by  the  suspensory  ligaments,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  membrane,  and  the  ampleness  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  the  occiput.  The 
falx  cerebelli,  which  is  opposite  to  the  fabc  cerebri,  is  fastened  on 
the  internal  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  occipitis ;  it  is  by 
no  means  immovably  iu sorted,  just  as  little  as  the  falx  cerebri 
in  the  ethmoid  bone ;  but  gradually,  as  it  rises,  it  becomes  mov- 
able to  a  certain  degree,  especially  where  it  rises  above  the 
cei*ebellum,  and  constitutes  the  internal  face  of  the  tentorium 
lying  under  the  bases  of  the  falx  major." 


A.  The  Extension  of  the  Duha  Mater, 

201.  The  dura  mater  lines  the  whole  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and 
in  a  general  way  invests  not  only  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
but  also  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow ;  but  in 
several  places  it  retreats  from  the  cranium,  and  forms  processes ; 
it  also  enters,  as  it  were,  into  the  cerebmm,  and  divides  it  intf» 
hemispheres*  It  likewise  lets  itself  down  between  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  and  holds  even  the  venous  sinuses  suspended ; 
wherefore  both  the  processes  and  the  sinuses  are  attributed  tu 
the  dura  mater.  It  is  also  continued  outside  the  cranium  whert- 
nerves  take  their  departure,  and  chiefly  through  the  foramen 
magnum;  it  thus  invests  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  down 
to  the  last  apex  in  the  coccyx ;  it  lines  also  the  very  foramina  of 
the  vertebral  column,  and  accompanies  the  nerves  into  the 
ganglia.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  concentrate  chiefly  in  twt* 
places  within  its  own  cranium ;  namely  in  the  middle  focus  of 
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the  occipital  bone,  where  the  longitudinal,  the  lateral,  the  straight 
or  fourth,  and  the  small  occipital  sinuses  meet,  for  which  little 
grooves  are  impressed  on  the  superincumbent  bone.  From  this 
place,  as  from  a  centre,  it  determines  itself  towards  the  forehead 
as  well  as  towards  the  foramen  magnum,  and  likewise  towards 
both  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  towards  the  temples ;  and  in  a 
like  manner  through  the  straight  sinus  to^vards  the  piiieal 
gland.  Thence,  however,  in  an  opposite  or  downward  direction 
it  determines  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  sphenoid  bone  towards 
the  pituitary  gland  or  the  sella  turcica,  where  is  its  second  jjoint  of 
concentration.  For  from  the  anterior  region  which  Ls  under  the 
frontal  bone  where  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  repose^ 
and  which  is  called  the  forepart— ^7Wot — of  the  head,  it  bends 
and  inflects  itself  towards  the  aforesaid  sella  in  the  line  of 
the  anterior  cHnoid  processes,  and  thence  it  expatiates  laterally 
along  the  so-c4illed  ahe  of  the  sphenoid  bone  towards  the 
temporal  bones  with  a  manifest  appearance  of  separateneaa 
and  elevation.  Thence  from  both  sides,  or  from  the  temporal 
bones  where  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  or  their  lateral 
edges  recline  on  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  temporal  bones,  it 
tends  towards  the  cavernous  sinuses.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  occipital  part,  where  the  hinder  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  as 
well  aa  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  rest  in  their 
fossae ;  thither  the  dura  mater  extends  and  insinuates  itself 
along  the  superior  and  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  posterior  clinoi<l  process — see  Bianchia  table  ^ — 
so  that  Irom  all  sides  it  meets  together  for  forming  the  sella, 
and  so  a  convenient  couch  for  the  pituitary  gland  There  is 
in  addition  the  tentorium,  a  second  process  of  the  same  mem- 
brane, which  descends  from  the  higher  and  opposite  part,  namely* 
from  the  occipital  vault  between  the  cerebnim  and  cerebellum, 
and  around  the  medulla  oblongata;  this  also  lets  itself  down 
towards  the  same  cavernous  sinuses,  the  sella  and  the  clinoid 


^  In  M&ugot's  **ThGatnim  Anatomicum,'*  Table  v,  ezirm  ordinem  (vol.  i.  p. 
342) ;  for  exiilanation  see  voL  iL  pp,  312-349. 
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processes,  and  connects  itself  with  the  dura  mater  of  that  region. 
Besides,  it  seerns  also  to  have  de.sired  to  anticipate  tlio  way,  by 
descendinf]^  througli  the  straight  or  fourth  sinus  towards  the 
corpora  quaxlrigemina,  and  thence  through  a  kind  of  continuation 
by  mediating  vessels  and  a  thin  membrane  through  the  third 
ventricle  and  the  iufiindibulimi  towards  the  gland  of  the  sella. 
From  one  umbilicus  or  focus  it  thus  seems  to  progress  as  well 
by  the  circumference  as  by  a  diameter  towards  the  other,  in 
order  in  this  manner  to  conjoin  the  interiors  with  the  exteriors. 


B.  TkE  Textuks  of  the  Dura  Mater.  \ 

202,  The  dura  mater  is  an  exceedingly  robustj  thick,  and 
whitish  membrane  ;  and  because  it  nuay  be  divided,  it  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  two  lainina?  which  cohere  most  closely.  The 
external  of  these  is  rough,  the  interior  as  it  were  polished  and 
free,  and  the  fibres  of  both  larainaB  cohere  most  closely,  and  also 
intersect  one  another,  according  to  Vienssens  and  Heisten  The 
texture  of  its  fibres  is  partly  ligamentary  and  partly  tendinous, 
for  they  seem  to  be  independent  by  nature ;  they  are  indeed  not 
muscular,  because  they  have  no  similarity  to  fleshy  fibres,  nor 
arc  they  purely  nervous,  on  which  account  some  call  them 
tendinous.  They  are,  nevertheless,  elastic;  for  when  the 
membrane  is  loosened  from  its  connection  with  the  ci*anium,  it 
contracts,  and  chiefly  that  production  of  it  which  lines  the 
spinal  cord.  The  fibres  are  also  sensory ;  for,  like  all  periostea, 
they  are  most  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  touch,  as  is  known 
from  operations  with  the  trephine.  The  fibres  are  broad  on  its 
internal  surface,  but  small  and  scarcely  conspicuous  on  its  outer 
surface,  according  to  Ridley.  Pacchioni  siiys :  "  The  dura  mater 
is  a  very  dense  and  strong  membrane,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
tw^ofold  arrangemejit  of  fibres  embracing  one  another  crosswise, 
and  aspiring  in  a  certain  manner  to  a  semicircular  figure.  It  has, 
besides,  a  leticnlar  outennost  surface,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  cranium,  wherefore  it  is  composed  of  a  three- 
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fold  order  of  fibres  and  muscular  bands.  These  strata,  however, 
on  account  of  the  greater  and  lesser  number  of  filaments  or  mus- 
cular bands  superimposed  on  one  another,  or  on  account  of  their 
varying  thickness,  are  not  always  found  alike.  .  ,  .  The  outer- 
most stratum  of  the  dura  mater  seems  therefore  to  consist  of 
papillse  produced  from  the  subjacent  fibres  in  a  retifomi  order ; 
these  papillae  are  unequal,  and  by  them  the  membrane  adheres 
to  the  cranium,"^ 

20:1  YiEUSSENS.* — "The  fibres  intersect  one  another  obliquely; 
for  the  external  ones  stretch  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
parts,  and  the  internal  ones  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior 
parts,  so  that  both  describe  a  semicircular  figure  "  (p.  3). 

Ridley,^  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  the  fibres  run  out  in 
an  oblique  semicircular  manner.  **0n  the  inside,"  he  says, 
"  they  seem  manifestly  to  have  three  origins  from  the  top  part 
of  the  falx  cerebri,  before,  behind,  and  in  its  middle;  those 
before  running  in  a  curved  manner  backwards,  and  those 
behind  running  forwards,  but  bending  back  a^n  in  a  kind  of 
semilunar  way ;  while  those  from  the  middle  part  of  the  falx  run 
backwards,  but  are  less  cur\'ed  than  the  rest.  In  the  superior 
orexteraal  lamina  they  are  extremely  small,  running  from  behind 
'  forwards.  Between  these  laminse  '* — he  speaks  of  the  falx — "  the 
veins  nm,  which  load  back  the  blood  from  the  arteries,  so  that  the 
fibrous  constitution  of  this  membrane  does  the  oflGce  of  valves, 
supports  the  weight,  and  likewise  the  sinuses,  which  in  strangled 
bodies  generally  appear  ruptured  or  distended"  (pp,  3-6). 

204.  Pacchioni*  says  that  this  membrane,  which  in  respect 

to  the  falx  cerebri  he  divides  into  hemispheres,  is  composed  of 

a  triple  stratum  of  fibrea     "  Among  these  strata,"  he  says,  "  the 

first,  which  is  nearest  to  the  cerebrum,  is  not  woven  everj'where 

of  the  same  orders  of  fibres,  but  they  difibr  everywhere  in  a 

wonderful  manner.     Those  fibres  which  run  near  the  basis  of 

^  Epistola  od  J.  FantoDum  in  bis  Oi^trvt^  etc.,  pp.  137,  140,  141. 

'  **  Nearogjaphia/*  etc,  lib,  L  cap,  11 

*  '*  Anatomy  of  the  Bmin,"  London,  1695, 

^  Epiiitola  ad  Fantonun*  in  Optra,  etc. 
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the  falx,  after  being  bent  in  the  form  of  an  ark,  are  again 
brought  back  to  the  base  of  the  same  falx ;  on  which  account 
other  fibres  from  the  edge  of  the  tentorium  do  not  travel  in  a 
straight  line  towarJs  the  front,  but  in  an  oblique  direction  and 
from  a  knotted  beginning ;  there,  ix,  in  the  front  part,  on  account 
of  approaching  too  closely  to  the  longitudinal  sinus,  they  are 
obliterated,  whole  di\isions  at  a  time,  under  the  anterior  series 
of  semispiral  fibres  *'  (p.  139).  ''  By  the  maceration  of  the  mem- 
brane/* he  further  says,  "  he  learned  that  the  aggloraemtion  of 
fibres  in  the  anterior  part  has  no  communication  wath  the 
posterior  one  ;  but  that  the  orders  of  the  fibres  are  diverse,  and 
inclining  almost  to  opposite  sides.  .  ,  .  When  one  stratum  of 
fibres  is  exhibited,  immediately  another  one  runs  out,  which 
intersects  the  former.  These  fibrils  arc  not  so  elegantly  woven 
together,  but  arc  more  compact  and  slender,  so  that  a  micro- 
scope Ls  required  in  their  examination'*  (p.  140). 

205.  Babthohn.' — **  The  dura  mater  is  connected  with  the  pia 
mater  and  the  cerebrum  by  vessels ;  with  the  cranium  by  thin 
membranous  fibres  pmduced  from  itself,  which  pass  through  the 
sutures,  and  constitute  the  pericranium.  This  membrane  is 
double  like  the  other  membranes.  Its  exterior  side  turned 
towards  the  cranium  is  harder,  rougher,  and  less  sensitive,  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  the  cranium  which  it  has  to  touch. 
Its  interior  side  is  slippery,  smooth,  shining  and  bright,  being 
more  irrigated  by  an  aqueous  humour.  It  is  fourfold  where  it 
separates  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum,  in  wliieh  place 
dogs  have  a  bone  in  support  of  the  cerebnmi,  lest  it  press  upon 
the  cerebellum*  It  is  twofold,  however,  in  the  cro^\Ti  of  the 
head,  where  it  divides  the  cerebrum  into  a  right  and  a  left 
half"  (pp.  460,  461). 


C  The  Muscular  Bands  (lacerti)  or  the  Muscular 
Fibres  (lacertosi)  of  the  Dura  Mater, 

206.  Near  the  sinuses,  that  is,  the  longitudinal,  and  especially 
1  Bartholin  (TIj.),  **  Aaatome,"  Leydeu,  1673,  4tli  ed. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  meets  with  the  lateral  and  the 
straight  sinuses,  in  the  concave  part  of  the  membrane  there 
appear  ligamentary,  tendinous,  and  elastic  fibres,  not  unlike  the 
muscular — chiefly,  however,  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  falx.  These  tibres,  on  account  of  their  similarity  to  those 
of  the  heart,  resemble  muscles  {lacerti),  and  they  seem  to  tend 
forwards  according  to  the  direction,  and  also  to  increase  in 
thickness  according  to  the  force,  of  motion,  or  of  the  contraction 
and  expansion  of  the  sinuses ;  for  where  the  action  is  stronger, 
there  also  they  appear  more  robust,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
table  of  Vienssens." 

207.  Pacchionl* — "A  series  of  nuiscular  hands  is  discovered  in 
the  interior  surface  of  the  membrane,  covering  a  large  part  of  it, 
and  which  contributes  nothing  or  scarcely  anything  to  its  proper 
structure  so  called/'-  **The  texture  of  the  falx  is  twofold;  the 
exterior  consists  of  p3n'amidal  muscles  {tacerti),  which  on  both 
ends  by  vaiious  interlacinga  are  woven  into  its  lower  part ;  but 
which  in  the  upper  part  are  more  extended^and  frequently  passing 
over  the  edge  of  the  fak  send  their  outermost  portion  into  the 
hemispheres  of  the  membrane.  These  muscles  are  thicker  £md 
longer  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  falx,  or  where  it  is  joined  to  the 
tentorium,  but  they  are  more  sparse  and  short  in  the  anterior 
part,  near  the  crista  galli.  The  former  and  lower  productions  of 
the  fibres  extend  obliquely  downwards  towards  the  basis  of  the 
falx,  but  the  former  have  an  extension  tow^ards  the  anterior  region. 
Those  which  are  intermediate  bet\veen  the  two  are  dispersed 
through  the  border  of  the  falx  itself,  so  that  their  extremity 
seems  to  be  most  intricate  "  (Ibid.,  Epistoh^^  Physico-Anatomicae^ 
p.  138), 

D.    Tff£  Nerves  of  the  Dura  Mater. 

208,  As  the  dura  mater  is  elastic  and  sensory,  and  furnished 
with  tendinous  fibres,  it  seems  also  to  be  provided  with  nerves. 

*  Op^ra^  ed.  fjuarta,  EomJB»  1741. 

^  Comp&re   Opera,  etc.   (de  IMra  Meninge,  opui  ftctdemieuiQ),  pp.   3<5. — 

DITOB. 
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These,  it  ia  said,  it  derives  mostly  from  the  fifth  pair;  since 
aeveral  offshoots  of  nerves  together  with  the  carotid  artery 
psLss  through  the  receptacles  of  the  sella  turcica  or  the  caver- 
nous sintises.  Thence,  it  is  thought,  the  fifth  pair  sends  off* 
some  shoots  to  the  dura  mater,  the  branches  of  which  accom- 
pany the  fibrils.  Besides,  a  certain  fibrous  net  is  sometimes 
seen  around  the  pituitary^  gland  in  human  crania ;  this,  however, 
in  calves  and  other  quadrupeds  appears  sangiiiueous.  It  is  also 
thought  that  this  membrane  borrows  a  few  branches  from  the 
hard  auditory  nerves ;  for  interiorly  in  the  temporal  bone  are 
minute  foramina,  one  of  which,  according  to  Heistcr  and 
Valsalva,  defiects  a  branch  of  the  above-named  nerves.  It  is 
also  mentioned  that  some  uer\'ous  stems  from  the  common 
fascicle  of  the  eighth  pair,  as  well  as  from  the  accessory  spinal 
ner\^e,  are  deflected  into  the  dura  mater,  where  they  pass 
through  the  foramen  of  the  jugular  veins ;  likewise  some  from 
the  tenth  pair.* 

209,  Pacc  iiJONi:^ — "  The  dura  mater  receives  nerves  from  the 
fifth  pair.  Valsalva  says  in  his  work  on '  The  Human  Ear : '  *Tlie 
hard  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve  enters  the  cranium  through 
the  dura  mater,  and  scatters  its  offshoots  through  the  trunk  of 
the  fifth  pair' {p.  145).  ,  .  .  This  at  least  I  can  candidly  declaims 
as  ha\dng  been  observ  ed  by  me  more  than  once,  that  around  the 
beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow^  nen^es  which  have  been  brought 
inside  the  cranium  at  the  same  time  with  the  blood-vessels, 
creep  along  »Qn  both  sides  through  the  dura  mater,  being 
thoroughly  attached  to  it.  Portions  of  these  nerves  I  have 
often  loosened  with  a  very  thin  and  sharp  instrument ;  and  this 
seems  to  agree  in  every  respect  with  the  obsei-vations  of  the 
sharp-sighted  LancisL     This  is  perhaps  the  same  pair  which 

'  Thf!  reiiiainiDg  portion  of  tio.  208  (no.  70  in  the  MS.)  is  attributetl  by 
Swedenborg  to  Mangot,  whoso  "  Theatnim  Anatomiuum,*'  wUicb  is  n  kind  of 
Anatomical  Encyclopt&dia,  ho  seema  to  havo  largely  utilised.  This  passage, 
however,  was  writti'n  by  Pacchioui ;  and,  indeed,  in  connection  with  what 
Swedeuborg  quoted  from  that  author  in  na.  209  :  wherefore  wo  introduce  it  there 
OB  ia  ita  proper  place.  It  ftcems  from  this  as  if  Swedenhorg  had  not  had  accesa 
to  the  original  work  of  Pacchioni,  but  piloted  him  from  Mauget* -^Editor. 

'  Pacchiom  (A.),  Opertt-t  4th  cd.,  Rome,  17il. 
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Verheyen  calb  the  tenth,  where  he  says,  *  The  tenth  and  last 
pair  of  nerves  of  the  head  departs  from  the  sides  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  as  it  is  about  to  pass  into  the  spinal  man-ow ;  and 
although  it  makes  its  way  into  the  dura  mater  in  that  place 
where  the  vertebral  arteries  ascend  into  the  cerebrum,  accord- 
ing   to   Willis,  it  nevertheless  does  not  emerge  out  of  the 
b*iundaries  of  the  bone  until  below  the  first  vertebra,'"     The 
author  mlds  that  *'  he  recently  saw  the  productions  of  nerves 
burst  out  of  a  cranium  of  cunsiderable  thickness  joined  to  blood- 
vessels, and  through  ibur  foramina  direct  their  course  towards 
the  dura  mater;  two  of  which  foramina  w^ere  engraven  into  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cranium  on  both  sides  of  the  sinciput,  and 
the   remaining   two   into   the   summit  of  the   process  of  the 
tempoml  bone.     Of  the  second  kind  of  nerves  which  are  proper 
to  the  dura  mater  of  the  cerebellum,  some  have  relation  to  the 
outer,  and  some  to  the  inner,  surface;  of  the  former  a  great 
part  is  deriveil  from  the  hard  branches  of  the  auditory  nen^e 
(p.  147).  .  .  .  Most  minute  little  shoots  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
besides,  spring  out  below  from  the  interior  taee  of  the  temjxjral 
bone,  not  far  from  the  edges  of  the  grooves  which  the  lateral 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  have  impressed  upon  the  cranium ; 
these  continue  straightway  into  the  dura  mater,  and  arc  dis- 
persed through  it.     Sometimes  "  the  author  says,  *'  he  obseiTed 
between  the  pathetic  nerves  and  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyes 
most  minute  nervous  filaments  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  being  inserted  in  an  oblique  direction 
in  the  border  of  tlie   oval    foramen  of  the  dum  mater,  and 
atihering  to  it  most  intimately  by  penetrating  into  it — yet  not 
in   all   subjects.      Besides,**    he   aays,   "the   nen^ous   filaments 
which  arise  from  the  beginning  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
which  in  company  \rith  the  blood-vessels  creep  into  the  pia 
mater,  here  and  there  rise  to  the  dura  mater,  so  that  the  ten- 
torium which  covers  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  is  abundantly 
supported  by  them  '*  (p.  148). 
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E,  The  Glandules  of  the  Dura  Mater. 

210.  Sometimes  minute  tubercles  and  grains  appear  along 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  which  are  thought  to  be  glands ;  but 
there  are  more  in  one  subject  than  in  another,  and  in  the  sinus 
itself  they  are  more  apparent;  concerning  these,  however,  I 
shall  treat  below. 

211.  Pacchionl^ — ^"  These  glands  succeed  in  a  wonderful 
manner  on  both  sides  of  the  fabc  from  its  apex  to  its  btise  in 
the  back  part  of  the  head ;  they  rest  upon  the  back  of  the  muscu- 
lar bands;  and  partly  by  their  fibres,  and  partly  by  those  which 
emerge  from  the  cords,  they  are  fixed  and  mutually  attached  to 
them,  so  that  they  cannot  be  disjoined  thence,  unless  they  are 
torn  off  with  a  needle.  Theii*  shape  is  roundish,  and  it  varies 
repeatedly  by  their  mutual  compression.  In  membranes  which 
are  not  macerated  they  appear  like  the  eggs  of  sDkworms ;  but 
if  a  dura  mater  is  first  steeped  for  a  month  in  water,  and  after- 
wards kept  in  vinegar,  this  kind  of  glandules  swells  to  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  millet,  and  sometimes  they  exceed  this.  In 
old  persons,  however,  and  in  such  as  have  been  suffering  for  a 
long  time  fiom  disease,  they  are  so  conspicuous  that  they  may 
be  detected  without  the  help  of  maceration,  or  of  the  micro- 
scope, not  only  in  the  iuterior  part  of  the  sinus,  but  also  in  the 
intervals  of  the  muscular  bands,  where  they  have  respect  to  the 
pia  mater  and  touch  the  same ;  so  that  if  you  should  attempt  to 
tear  away  the  membrane,  most  of  these  glandules  would  adhere 
to  the  pia  mater.  Each  of  them  is  invested  with  flesh-coloured 
fibres,  whence  they  assume  the  appearance  of  a  pale  flesh- 
colour.  In  old  persons,  however,  in  whom  the  fibres  of  this 
kind  are  ener\-ated  and  too  much  relaxed,  so  as  almost  to 
disappear,  these  glandules  are  seen  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  are 
more  swollen;  this,  I  believe,  may  be  observed  in  cases  of 
hydrocephalus  and  coma,  etc  They  are  furnished  with  little 
arteries  by  small  branches  creeping  through  the  interior  surface 

^  Opera^  etc*i  Bomi^  1741. 
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of  the  dura   mater,   not  far  from  the  falx ;  and  at  bo  great 
distance  from  the  veins  tending  towards  the  sinus,  with  which 
they  are   sometimes   associated.      These    gland\i!es    are   only 
discovered  near  the  sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  never, 
Mr  only  rarely,  in  the  lateral  sinuses,  where  they  begin  to  incline 
downwards  (pp.   126,    127).     These   glandules   adhere   less  to 
the  sinus,  and  more  to  the  membranes,  so  that  they  retreat 
sometimes  t<.>  a  distance  of  three  or  four  fingers*  breadth  from 
the  sinus^  and  sometimes  are  dispersed  still  lower  down ;   in 
some  cases  they  are  also  attached  by  a  thin  membrane  to  the 
cerebnim,"      Pacehioui  continues  that  "  from  the^se  glandules 
innumerable  filaments  emerge  which  arc   as   many  excretory 
vessels.     These   Ipnphatic  vessels/*  as  hi^  calls   them,  "being 
most  Ultimately  associated  with,  and  folded  into,  blood-vessels, 
are  implanted  frt>m  the  dura  in  the  pia  mater,  and  adhere  to  it 
most  firmly^  nut  only  by  means  of  blood-vessek,  but  also  by 
means  of  many  fib3:v3s  proceeding  from  the  dura  mater,  .  ,  »  A 
great  many  of  these  glandules  seem  also  fastened  upon,  and  as 
it  were  ingrained  in,  the  pia  mater.     These  vessels  too  when 
torn  pour  out  a  litpiid  (p.   128),  .  .  .  Least  clusters   of  least 
conglobate  glandules  are  situated  on  the  back  of  the  muscular 
bands  on  either  side  of  the  sagittal  sinus ;  these  clusters  are  en- 
closed in  their  own  very  thin  membrane  as  in  a  little  bag,  and  are 
agglutinated  most  tenaciously  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  dura 
mater ;  sometimes  also  they  are  placed  between  the  fibres  and 
spe€es  of  the  p>Tamidal  muscles  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  easily  be  seen  ;  they  are  also  connected  with  the  pia  mater 
underneath*  .  .  ,  From  these   glandules   emerge   the   thinnest 
kind  of  l3rmphatic  vessels,  which  scattered   through   the   pia 
mater,  and  associated  to  the  blood-vessels,  pervade  with  them 
the  tortuosities  of  the  cerebrum,    .    .   .   The  muscles  (iaccrti), 
glandules,  and  lymphatic  vessels   are   most  visible  where  the 
lateral  sinuses  meet  with  the  longitudinal,  both  oecupj-ing  the 
whole  of  that  space  on  which  the  posterior* prominences  of  the 
cerebmm  and  the  cerebellum  rest"  (pp.  138,  139), 

212.  Faktoni  declares  that  he  discovered  three  glanduloua 
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bodies  between  the  forehead  and  the  occiput,  of  various  shape  and 
size ;  neither  of  these  rose  much  above  the  external  plane  of  the 
niembrane,  wheri^fore  they  were  most  roniarkable  by  breadth. 
They  were  easily  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  mcnibmne,  and 
consisted  of  a  congeries  of  least  glandules.  He  observed  also 
three  others  which  difiered  but  little  from  the  former ;  they 
filled  up  the  substance  of  ihe  dura  mater,  as  the  membrane  itself 
was  wanting  there,  and  they  were  attached  only  by  little  tendi- 
nous muscles  which  were  produced  from  the  falx.  These  were 
not  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  wherefore  they 
cannot  be  called  tubercles.  The  remaining  two  agglomerations 
were  sustained  by  a  thin  lamina  with  the  assistance  of  nervous 
muscles.  Upon  pressing  this  substance  a  liquid  oozed  out  in 
several  places  in  the  form  of  little  drops,^  He  said  he  saw 
lymphatic  vessels  swollen  with  a  limpid  serum »  of  which  he  could 
not  trace  either  the  origin  or  the  end;  but  other  close  observers 
abo  affirm  that  they  never  saw  any  kind  of  lymphatic  vessels  in 
the  dura  mater  of  a  healthy  brain. 

In  some  pei^ons  suflering  from  apoplexy,  however,  whose 
brains  secrete  lymph,  Pacchioni  observed  repeatedly  that  the 
pia  mater  had  increased  to  three  times  its  usual  thickness; 
almost  all  connection  between  the  vessels  had  been  destroyed ; 
and  transparent  hydatids  were  seen  here  and  there  inside  it,  each 
like  a  minute  varicose  vessel  of  lymph.'- 

Ettmuller,  on  the  authority  of  Heitodt  in  his  *'  Crocologia  " 
(p.  282),  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who  died  of  hydrocephalus 
in  whom  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  cranium  were  partly 
swollen  and  partly  ruptured.^  For  a  liquid  is  distilled  when  the 
elastic  power  of  the  membmne  is  exhausted,  as  in  old  and  effete 
persons,  and  likewise  in  some  persons  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  or 
in  lunatic  and  insane  persons. 

On  making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  a  man, 

*  Letter  to  Pacchioni,  dated  June  1728.  See  Pacchioni,  0/wra,  etc.,  pp.  107, 
108, 

'  Pacchioni'fl  Letter  to  Schrokiaa.     See  hb  Opera,  etc.,  p,  12&. 

'  Michaeliit  EUnmUcri,  Optra  Mrdim,  Frankfort,  1708,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  698. 
See  Alto  Faccbionip  Opera,  etc.,  p.  130. 
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sixty  years  old,  who  bad  suddenly  died,  Littre  found  tiurnerous 
tubercles,  most  of  which  he  met  with  near  the  sinuse-s  and  the 
larger  blood-vessels  of  the  dura  mater,  where  they  were  contained 
io  the  contexture  between  its  fibres  ;  some  being  more  prominent 
on  the  outer,  and  some  on  the  inner,  surface,  where  excretory 
passages  opened  which  by  pressure  yielded  some  serun^^  There 
are  many  examples  where  the  dura  mater  appeared  pale,  whiti**h, 
and  soft,  and  where  a  space  which  was  filled  with  water  opened 
between  it  and  the  bony  part  of  the  cnmiunu 

Fantoni  says  that  in  a  certain  subject  he  found  the  dura 
mater  swollen  like  a  bladder  from  which  a  great  quantity 
of  water  was  discharged  when  it  was  torn;  and  in  another 
body  he  discovered  a  bladder  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  which 
was  filled  with  a  lymph,  partly  thin,  and  partly  thick  and  gelati- 
nous." When  the  dura  mater  is  otherwise  pressed,  like  the 
pericranium,  the  pleura,  and  the  peritonieum,  lymph  issues  out 
of  innumerable  pores,  and  the  same  takes  place  again  when  it  is 
macerated.  After  maceration  the  pores  appear  still  more  open 
in  the  dura  mater;  and  when  it  is  wiped  clean,  and  the  pressure 
is  repeated,  very  many  drops,  and  of  considerable  size,  issue  forth. 
It  is  thought  that  the  gelatinous  concretions,  the  tubercles, 
pustules,  and  serous  tumours  which  are  obser\^ed  in  the  heads 
and  brains  of  persons  who  suffer  from  concussion,  derive  their 
origin  thence.^ 

213.  Heister,^ — "  In  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  and  out 
of  them  at  the  sides,  there  are  found  a  number  of  the  small 
glands  described  by  Pacchioni.  Others  are  sometimes  met 
mth  in  the  fovese  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  around  the  division 
of  the  vessels,  between    the  dura    mater   and    the    arachnoid 


*  Littro's  papers  appeared  originally  in  the  Hcmoira  of  the  Acudeuiy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris,  He  Wfta  qnoted  tbtiiieo  by  Fantoni  in  his  Icttir  to  Paccliioni^  dated 
September,  1712.  See  Fantoni  "Opuscule  Medica  ct  Pbyaiologica,"  Bmcrtatia 
I.,  ad  A,  i*fn?cAiwww,  p.  14  ;  and  also  Pacchioni,  Opera^  otc,  p.  179.  Sweden - 
borg  prolsably  qnoted  this  passage  from  Munget'fl  **Theatrnm  Anatomicnni," 
where  Fatitoni^s  letter  lu  reprinted  in  voL  ii.  pp,  280-285.— Eihtok, 

'  In  Pacchioni,  Ojwro,  etc.,  p.  11 L 
«  Ibid,  pp,  109,  110. 

*  '*  Compendinni  Anatomicum/'  etc.,  vol.  ii. 
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membrane.     Sometimes  also  I  have  seen  clusters,  as  it  were, 

of  the  same  sort  of  glands  iix  the  foveae  of  the  parietal  bones ; 
which,  not  far  from  the  loiigitudmal  sinus,  are  often  im- 
printed upon  those  boues.  These  also,  as  Saotorini  writes  of 
others  in  the  fovese  of  the  frontal  bone,  were  not  covered  with 
dura  mater ;  but  this  membrane  was  deficient,  and  as  it  were 
perforated  in  that  part.  Such  glands  seem  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  secreting  a  fluid  for  moistening  the  dura  mater" 
(no.  381,  pp.  21,  22).  [Concerning  the  modem  results  in 
respect  to  the  "  Glandulae  Pacchioni,"  see  nos.  244  f,  and  244  /] 

F.  The  Arteries  and  Veins  of  the  Dura  Mater, 

214.  The  vessels  of  the  dum  mater  derive  their  blood  chiefly 
from  the  external  carotids,  and  also  from  the  vertebral  arteries ; 
and  aiYorwards  they  send  it  either  into  the  bony  substance  of 
tlie  cranium,  or  even  into  the  external  periosteum,  or  finally 
into  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  maten  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  cerebrum  and  the  pia  mater  seem  to  share  their  blood 
oidy  most  prudently  and  cautiously  with  the  dura  mater,  and 
vice  versa,  and  dare  to  do  it  only  in  some  places,  near  the 
outermost  parts,  and  especially  near  the  sinuses  themselves* 
The  carotids  are  bom  from  the  ascending  arch  of  the  aorta ; 
the  right  chiefly  from  [the  lower  part  of]  the  subclavian  artery 
[called  the  innominate  artery];  and  both  tmnks,  like  a  pine 
without  knots,  rise  in  freedom  on  high,  near  the  sides  of  the 
trachea  and  the  larynx.  Finally,  near  the  foramen,  w^here  the 
sympathetic  nerve  either  departs  or  enters,  they  divide  into  the 
external  and  internal  carotids.  The  former  of  these  is  nearer 
to  the  lar}^x  which  it  irrigates,  and  around  the  integuments 
^^of  the  external  head  and  of  the  muscles  it  breaks  up  into  larger 
ad  smaller  branches ;  thence  it  is  everywhere  most  thoroughly 
distributed  into  the  substance  of  the  bones,  their  medulla, 
sinuses,  and  cavities.  After  the  internal  carotid  has  entered 
the  cranial  ca\aty  through  the  carotid  foramen,  it  sends  oflF  a 
certain  little  branch  into  the  dura  mater ;  but  the  trunk  twists 
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itself  m  its  whole  volume  iuto  the  receptacles  of  the  sella 
turcica,  or  into  the  cavernous  ainuseSj  and  there  scntk  off 
into  the  dura  mater  a  number  of  shoots  like  the  threads 
in  a  spiders  web,  and  even  further  towards  the  pituitary 
gland,  and  indeed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  present  the 
appearance  of  a  net — this,  however,  is  different  in  the  brains  of 
different  animals.  Some  alao  maintain  that  near  the  orbits  a 
branch  is  deflected  from  the  intenial  carotid  into  the  dura 
mater.  The  vertebml  arteries  act  in  a  similar  manner,  where 
through  the  foramen  magnum  they  ascend  into  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  into  the  cerebellum ;  for  on  entering  they  send 
one  or  sevemi  branches  into  the  dura  mater.  These  are  said 
to  be  the  principal  arteries  which  out  of  the  lower  region  of 
the  occiput  press  into  this  membrane.  The  principal  artery  of 
the  dura  mater,  however,  is  derived  from  the  external  carotid 
through  tlic  foramen  spinosum  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  this  also 
originates  sometimes  from  one  of  the  thiee  brandies  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery.  This  principal  artery  of  the  dura 
mater,  as  it  is  called,  occupies  its  middle  region,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  origin  is  divided  into  three  considerable 
branches ;  the  largest  and  middle  of  which  bends  in  an  oblique 
direction  towards  the  straight  or  fourth  sinus,  or  where  the 
longitudinal  coalesces  with  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  by  degrees 
in  its  oblique  descent  or  ascent  it  is  diminished  and  obliterated. 
By  shoots  which  are  sent  out  in  every  direction,  it,  neverthe- 
less, communicates  with  the  second  branch,  and  also  with  the 
third;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plate  of  Ruysch,*  where  the 
infantUe  cranium  is  exhibited  w^ith  a  drawing  of  the  arteries 
of  the  dura  mater.  As  this  branch  in  an  oblique  direction 
tends  towards  the  longitudinal  sinus,  it  applies  itself  by  a 
moderate  ii^clination  to  its  side,  and  seeks  then  in  a  straighter 
direction  the  region  of  the  above-mentioned  torcular  (straight 
sinus).  The  second  or  lower  branch  of  the  same  trunk,  almost 
immediately  from  its  starting-point,  flows  in  a  still  more  oblique 
direction  towards  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  communicates  with 
*  "Thesaurua  Anatomictt*  Quintus,"  AmBterdaitj,  1705,  pkto  ii.  fig.  S. 
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the  above  branch.  The  third  or  higher  branch  of  this  trunk 
nins  away  from  the  first  branch  imder  the  parietal  bones  to  a 
small  distance  from  the  place  of  the  Ibntanelle ;  and  under  the 
DTonal  suture  bend.s  upwards,  and  being  thua  inclined  under 
the  frontal  bone  it  is  carried  upwards;  in  that  region  it  is 
obliterated  by  throwing  out  shoots.  All  these  branches,  how- 
ever, intercommunicate  with  one  another  by  little  branches 
They  flow  differently »  indeed,  iu  one  subject  from  w^hat  they 
do  in  another ;  and  they  run  out  and  communicate  in  a  difterent 
manner  over  one  hemisphere  of  the  same  cerebrum  from  what 
they  do  over  the  other.  This  is  the  artery  which  leaves  im- 
pressions of  itself  on  the  jiarietal  bones,  the  anterior,  lower 
angle  of  which  imj^ressions,  according  to  Winslow,  exhibits  a 
considerable  groove. 

215,  All  these  arteries,  as  said  above,  intercommunicate,  so 
that  no  artery  having  the  way  opened  only  by  one  foramen  should 
so  be  deprived  of  blood  and  become  tendinous ;  just  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  the  pia  mater  and  the  cerebrum,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  The  arteries  of  one  hemisphere  also  cross  over  the 
longitudinal  sinus  into  the  other  hemisphere,  and  commingle 
their  liquids.  Besides,  they,  or  their  veins,  as  I  believe, 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  falciform  process  and  into  the 
tentorinm.  Hence  also,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  table  of  Ruysch 
mentioned  abfjve,  some  arteries  seem  to  arise  which  run  along 
the  length  of  the  suture,  and  even  of  the  fontanelle.  As  these 
arteries  occupy  the  place  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  dura 
mater,  this  membrane,  according  to  Ridley,  acts  the  part  of  a 
valve,  especially  in  the  falx,  on  which  account  the  fibres  cross 
each  other  in  an  infinite  number  of  places ;  and  thus  by  a  kind 
of  compression,  when  eaeh  lamina  is  moved  and  pulled,  the 
blood  is  forced  out  towards  its  exits. 

210.  The  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  are  not  like  those  of 
the  body  in  dischai^ng  their  contents  into  veins  which  after- 
wards increase  into  a  trunk;  but  arterious  vessels  run  for- 
wards, as  it  were,  towards  their  exits.  The  exits  are  not  open 
for  them   in   the  same   way  as   entrances.     Sometimes,   how- 
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ever,    apertures    (foramioa)   arc    discovered    engraven    in    the 
parietal  bones  in  the  angles  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  where  the 
sagittal  suture  terminates ;  sometimes  there  are  two,  sometimes 
only  one,  and  in  some  subjects  there  is  none.     When  they  are 
present,  then  sometimes  they  lead  the  blood  which  is  sent  out 
there,  into  the  pericranium^  and  perhaps  mingle  it  with  the 
venous  blood  of  the  external  head.    There  is  also  a  foramen,  and 
sometimes  there  arc  two,  near  the  foramen  magiuim  of  the  occi- 
put ;  and  sometimes  there  is  only  one  on  either  side,  frequently, 
however,  none;  but  when  these  foramina  [the  condyloid]  are 
open,  then  some  vertebral  vein  is  carried  out ;  thither  also  some 
blood  of  the  dura  mater  of  this  region  seems  to  be  transmitted. 
The  principal  venous  or  expimtory  ducts,  how^ever,  are  near  the 
coronal,  the  sagittal,  and  the  lambdoidal  sutures,  where  the 
blood  penetrates  through  the  cranium  in  innumerable  places; 
for  thither  are  carried  not  only  membranous  tubuli  and  ten- 
dinous cords,  but  also  little  blocKl-vessels,  as  appears  when  they 
are  separated  from  the  cranium.     These  penetrate  chiefly  into 
the  bony  substance,  partly  into  the  exterior  table,  and  partly 
they  pass  through  both  tables  into  the  external  periosteum ; 
and  when  these  little  channels  are  all  taken  together,  they  are 
equivalent  to  one  large  trunk.     Their  transit  is  more  free  when 
the  sutures  with  the  intervening  passages  are  more  widely  open, 
as  in  infancy,  and  also  w^hen  the  bones  for  other  reasons  are 
further  apart.     The  ratio  also  of  the  dischaige  of  the  blood 
around  the   sella  turcica  under  the  pitnitary  gland  does  not 
differ;  there  too  filaments  of  blood-vessels  lead  into  the  sphen- 
oidal sinuses,  as  they  do  in  other  places  besides. 

217.  The  greater  part  of  the  blood,  how^ever,  is  discharged 
into  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  themselves,  that  is,  into  the 
longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses ;  for  ducts  are  open  w^hich  are 
continued  even  into  the  walls  of  the  sinuses.  According  to 
Window^  however,  they  do  not  immediately  penetrate  into  the 
sinuses.  "The  apertures  into  the  sinuses,"  he  says,  "are  the 
orifices  of  veins,  the  smallest  of  w^hich  are  for  the  veins  of  the 
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dura  mater,  and  tlie  laiger  ones  for  those  of  the  cerebrum."  ^ 
*'  Hitherto,*'  he  adds,  "  it  has  been  commonly  believed  that  the 
arteries  of  the  dura  mater  discharge  immediately  into  the  sin- 
uses, because  iujectious  of  liquids  and   inflations,  or  a   hog's 
bristle  thrust  into  them,  have  been  ffjund  to  pass  into  these 
sinuses*     But  on  a  more  close  examination   it  has  been  dis- 
covered  that  the   injections   pass  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  and  from  thence  into  the  sinuses  through  the  small  ori- 
fices alretidy  mentioned  ;  and  that  the  hog  s  bristle  has  pierced 
the  sides  of  the  artery,  which  near  the  sinuses  are  very  thin/'  - 
He  continues : ''  This  mistake  gave  rise  to  tuiothor,  that  the  dura 
mater  had  no  veins ;  but  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  cover 
the  veins  so  entirely  that  the  edges  of  the  veins  are  hanlly  per- 
ceivable on  either  side  of  the  arteries.     There  are,  however, 
some  places  where  the  veins  being  broader  than  the  arteries, 
their  two  edges  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  arteries  like  capillary 
vessels.    These  veins,  for  the  most  part,  are  branches  of  the  sinuses, 
and  the  small  trunks  of  some  of  them  open  into  the  internal 
jugular  vein.     We  may  easily  be  satished  that  the  arteries  on 
both  sides  of  the  dura  mater  communicate  with  each  other  above 
the  large  sinus  of  the  falx."  ^    As,  therefore,  a  gi'eat  part  of  the 
blood,  especially  when  the   vascular  fibres  xinder  the   sutures 
become  tendinous,  by  chance  insinuates  itself  into  the  processes 
of  the  dura  mater,  it  follows  that  the  arteries  transmit  also  some 
blood  by  that  way  into  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  like- 
wise  into   the    superior    and    inferior    lateral    sinuses.      The 
experience   of  future   ages   wnll    perhaps    collect    information 
respecting  additional  places  for  the  discharge  of  the  blood  from 
the  arteries. 

218.  ViEUSSENS.* — Four  shoots  of  the  carotids,  namely,  two 
on  each  side,  pass  into  the  dura  mater.  The  two  thicker  ones, 
after  entering  into  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  sixth  pair  of 

'  **  Exposition,"  etc.,  section  x.  no.  35. 

*  Ibid,  section  x.  no.  36. 
'  lh\d.  section  x.  no,  37. 

*  *^Neiirogmpbia/*  etc.,  lib.  i.  cap,  vi. 
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its  foramina,  insinuate  themselves  first  of  all  between  the  double 
membrane  of  the  dura  mater  itself;  and  after  dividing  into 
many  branches,  they  irrigate  almost  the  whole  of  it  The  two 
smaller  arteries  which  irrigate  the  anterior  part  of  the  dura 
mater  penetrate  both  lamina!  of  the  membrane.  They  are  pro- 
duced from  the  carotids,  while  they  are  still  concealed  in  the 
fourth  pair  of  foramina  drilled  into  the  base  of  the  cranium ; 
and  after  having  advanced  on  both  sides  towards  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  membrane,  they  are  di\ideJ  into  many  shoots, 
which  are  inserted  almost  exclusively  into  that  part  of  the  dura 
mater  which  embraces  with  its  circumference  the  front  part  of 
the  base  of  the  cerebrum.  As  to  the  venous  oflshoots  which 
accompany  the  arteries  that  have  thus  far  been  described,  they 
terrainate  in  the  internal  jugular  veins,  and  into  their  cavities 
they  discharge  the  blood  which  they  carry  away.  .  .  ,  Two  branches 
of  the  vertebral  arteries  which  are  attended  by  veins  terminat- 
ing in  the  vertebral  veins,  furnish  the  posterior  part  of  the  dura 
mater  with  blood''  (pp.  30,  31). 

219.  Ridley.^ — **  The  arteries  belonging  to  the  dura  mater  are 
three  branches  on  e^Msh  side.  The  first  and  foremost  of  which 
are  sent  out  from  the  carotid  artery,  whilst  it  remains  in  the 
fourth  foramen  of  the  cranium,  and  are  propagated  chiefly 
through  the  anterior  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  dura  mater.  Dr. 
Willis  was  mistaken  in  describing  it  as  a' small  biunch  of  the 
carotid  artery  that  mns  between  the  two  first  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum, which  instead  of  coming  out  of  the  os  frontis,  as  he  would 
have  it,  goes  into  it  without  lending  any  branches  to  this  mem- 
brane at  all  .  .  .  The  second  branch  of  arteries  ascends  into  the 
dura  mater  by  the  sixth  foramen  of  the  cranium,  together  with  a 
branch  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  is  dispersed  laterally  all 
over  the  anterior  portion  of  this  merabmne,  as  far  as  the  longitu- 
dinal sinus,  which,  however,  it  does  not  enter.  The  third  branch 
of  arteries  climbs  into  the  dura  mater  by  the  eighth  foramen  of 
the  cranial  cavity,  together  with  a  small  reductory  branch  of 
the  vertebral  vein,  where  the  lateral  sinuses  enter  the  intenial 

1  '^Thc  Anntoniy  of  the  Brain,'  etc*,  chap,  iii 
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jugular,  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  passes  out  of  the  cranium ; 
which  passage  of  this  artery  is  not  hitherto  described  by  any 
author  that  I  know  of.  .  .  .  It  arises  from  the  external  branches 
of  the  vertebral  artery  according  to  Vieussens,  but  Bartholin 
makes  it  to  be  a  slip  of  the  carotid  artery,  calling  it  the  lesser 
branch  thereof.  As  to  the  veins,  Riolan,  and  after  him  Willis, 
seem  to  say  this  membrane  has  none.  .  .  ,  Vieussens  indeed 
allows  veins  to  this  part,  and  says  that  they  all  along  accompany 
the  arteries,  and  afterwards  terminate,  according  to  Vesling,  in 
the  intenial  jugular ;  on  which  subject  he  afterwards  tliscusses 
in  a  different  manner  "  (pp.  20-23),  In  our  author's  second  plate 
there  are  sketched  minute  ramifications  of  arteries ;  one  around 
the  crista  galli,  which  it  encompasses  from  below  Uke  a  tiara, 
spreading  out  towards  it>s  upper  portion.  In  the  description  of 
the  plate  ho  also  mentions  three  arteries  in  this  region,  besides 
the  two  frontal  ones. 

220.  BoERHAAVE.' — ^"  What  other  blood  is  sent  into  the 
cranium  belongs  to  the  dura  mater  of  the  cerebnim  and 
cerebellum,  and  is  brought  thither  chiefly  by  two  arteries  which 
spring  from  the  external  carotids  and  enter  each  through  a 
distinct  foramen  into  the  cranial  cavity,  dLstributing  themselves 
laterally.  To  these  add  the  branches  which  come  from  the 
internal  carotids,  through  their  canalis  osseus,  and  spread  them- 
selves on  the  anterior  part  of  the  dura  mater,  \rith  those  frtnii 
the  external  vertebrals,  entering  through  the  bony  duct  of  the 
jugulars,  and  expanding  themselves  on  the  back-part  of  the  dura 
mater;  all  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  accurate 
repletion  of  these  vessels  with  wax  injection,  by  [J.  Jac]  Rau, 
who  was  well  versed  in  that  artifice.  On  account  of  these 
arteries  the  dura  mater  is  furnished  with  strong  fibres  next  the 
cerebnim,  to  break  ofif  and  sustain  the  impulse  of  the  blood  in 
its  arteries,  and  protect  the  cerebmm  against  it.  Lastly,  from 
the  whole  of  this  membraneous  cavity  is  exhaled  a  kind  of 
serous  or  lymphatic  dew  te  prevent  its  adhering  to  the  pia 
mater  (no.  234).  The  dura  mater,  the  intenial  periosteum  of 
^  "Institution's  Medlcffi,"  etc. 
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the  cranium,  is  the  basis  in  which  these  arteries  are  disposed  in  an 
orderly  manner,  and  from  whence  they  insert  their  small  twigs 
into  the  bones  themselves  of  the  cranium,  upon  which  they  are 
every  way  spent  in  very  minute  branches.  But  these  small 
arteries  being  distributed  between  the  thin  bony  plates  of  the 
cranium,  meet  with  others  from  the  pericranium,  and  form  with 
them  very  fine  plexuses,  by  which  the  nutrition,  warmth,  and 
secretion  of  medulla  in  the  diploe,  with  the  growth  of  the  bony 
cranium  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  contained  parts,  are 
all  performed ;  but  having  accomplished  this,  the  blood  speedily 
returns  by  the  veins  "  (no.  804), 

221.  J.  F.  CASSEBOHiiJ— "  Not  far  from  the  conjunction  with 
the  squamous  lamina  of  the  petrous  part  the  dura  mater  has  in 
in&ncy  a  foramen,  through  which  a  branch  of  the  artery  that 
cares  for  this  membrane  is  carried  to  the  substance  of  the  bone ; 
of  this  in  adult  age  not  a  vestige  remains," 

222,  It  must  be  added  here  that  the  arteries  of  the  dura 
mater,  which  run  over  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  in  a 
fon^^ard  direction,  direct  their  course  also  towards  the  torcular 
Herophili  or  the  straight  sinus ;  for  they  have  relation  to  this 
with  their  last  branches,  as  may  be  seen  in  Vieussens*  figures 
and  in  Cowper  s  anatomical  plates. 


G.  The  CoNNECTWir  of  the  Dura  Mater  with  the  Pi  a 

Mater  and  the  Cerebrum  underneath. 

223.  The  connection  is  chiefly  established  in  four  cardinal 
places;  namely,  in  the  middle  of  the  occipital  bonc^  where  all 
the  upper  sinuses  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  straight  sinus 
which  proceeds  from  the  lower  part  of  the  organ,  meet  together. 
Here  as  many  little  grooves  as  there  are  sinuses  are  engraven 
on  the  occipital  bone ;  and  to  these  passages  the  dura  mater  is 
attached,  and  at  the  same  time  it  holds  the  straight  sinus 
suspended  from  all  sides,  and  thus  the  cerebrum  as  far  as  the 
pineal  gland,  nay,  even  farther  by  means  jf  plexuses  and  con- 
'  **De  Aure  HnmaDn,"  Halla'.  1734,  1735. 
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tinued  merabranea  On  the  opposite  side  around  the  pituitary 
gland  the  dura  mater  is  also  connected  with  the  pia  mater,  and 
through  the  medium  of  this  gland  with  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain.  In  the  anterior  part  near  the  crista  galli  and  the 
lamina  cribrosa,  into  which  both  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater  enter, 
a  connection  is  effected  with  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 
In  a  general  way,  however,  there  is  a  connection  in  the  forar 
men  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone,  where  the  dura  mater  in 
front  is  most  closely  bound  together  with  the  pia  mater,  imder 
which  the  medullaiy  appendage  is  transmitted  into  the  ver- 
tebral cavity.  Where  the  dura  mater  through  its  processes 
lets  itself  down  into  the  cerebrum,  or  between  its  hemispheres, 
there  is  also  a  certain  perpetual  conjunction  of  the  dura  mater 
with  the  pia  mater  by  means  of  ligamentous,  membranaceous, 
and  minute  tendinous  cords,  as  well  as  by  vessels ;  yet  in  such  a 
manner  that  by  \irtue  of  their  elasticity  it  is  able  to  approach 
and  to  recede.  Besides,  on  the  bottom  of  the  crania!  cavity  the 
dura  mater  is  connected  with  the  pia  mater  by  means  of  certain 
muscular  tissues  in  all  those  foramina,  through  which  the  nerves 
with  a  portion  of  the  medullary  part  of  the  cerebrum,  the  cere- 
bellum, and  the  medulla  oblongata  take  their  departure.  To  this 
must  be  added  that  the  dura  mater  by  the  falx  cerebri  enters 
deeply  between  the  two  hemispheres,  as  far  aa  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  thus  unites  itself  to  the  cerebrum.  In  a  similar 
manner  it  enters  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  as 
far  as  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  thence  on  both  sides  towards 
the  opposite  side,  or  the  sella  turcica.  In  the  remaining  places 
the  dura  mater  is  unconnected  with  the  pia  mater,  in  order  that 
the  cerebrum  may  expand  freely  in  every  direction,  and  more 
freely  under  the  parietal  and  the  frontal  bones,  where  it  is  more 
deeply  furrowed  into  lobes. 


H.   Appendix. 


224.  By  way  of  an  appendix  I  shall  quot<j  from  Bagli\i's 
work, ''  De  Fibra  Motrice,"  ^  as  follows :  *'  On  examining  the  dura 
^  Georgii  BugUvii  *  *  Opem  OmEia  Medico -Practioa,  "etc. ,  edit  oaua,  Liagduni,  178S. 
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mater,  we  scarcely  venture  to  assert  that  the  motion  of  the 
heart  depends  upon  its  motion,  and  that  the  heart  itself  is  sub- 
ject to  it  in  every  way.  After  making  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  brain  and  the  dura  mater,  Paechioni  often 
asserted  that  the  dura  mater  is  not  a  siniple  membranous  web, 
but  is  composed  of  three  diflerent  oixlers  of  filaments,  of  which 
one  is  spread  most  skilfully  over  the  other,  and  which  mutually 
intersect  one  another;  and  also  that  one  of  these  orders  is 
observed  on  its  convex  part,  and  the  remaining  two  on  its  con- 
live  part.  Besides,  in  the  internal  or  concave  part  which  covers 
immediately  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  the  dura  mater 
is  furnished  with  some  fibrous  muscles,  very  strong  and  solid, 
which  extend  into  various  parts  of  it,  especially  to  the  sides,  and 
the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  falx ;  all  the  orders  of 
the  fibres  also  terminate  in  the  tentorium  by  which  the  cerebrum 
is  separated  from  the  cerebellum,  and  also  in  the  other  larger 
process  by  which  the  brain  is  bisected.  This  whole  series  of 
fibres  and  muscles  in  man  differs  very  much  from  that  in  brutes, 
in  whom  it  is  distinguished  with  greater  difficulty  (pp.  272,  273). 
.  .  .  After  considering,  therefore,  in  the  dura  mater  this  particu- 
lar structure  of  fibres  and  muscles,  the  whole  of  which,  like  the 
fibres  of  the  heart,  seems  to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  contracting  and  of  exerting  a  pressure ;  and  likewise  its  sinuses^ 
cavities,  and  the  maimer  in  which  it  embraces  the  brain  and 
exerts  a  pressure  upon  it,  it  follows  that  with  a  certain  degree 
of  justice  it  can  be  called  the  heart  of  the  brain;  composed  of 
membranous  \illi ;  which  villi,  on  crisping  up  and  contracting, 
exert  a  pressure  and  constrict  everything  with  which  they 
come  into  contact ;  and  on  this  account  we  call  it  the  heart 
of  the  brain  with  a  greater  degree  of  justice  than  Mayow 
applied  this  term  to  the  diaphragm  (p.  273),  ,  ,  .  The  dura 
mater  effects  these  strong  and  regular  motions  not  by  the 
arteries  which  are  disseminated  through  it,  but  by  its  illus- 
trious texture,  in  which  it  competes  with  the  structure  of  the 
heart  **  (p.  274). 
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I.  Falx  Cerebri  or  Falx  Major, 
225,  The  falx  cerebri  of  the  dura  raater  is  al&o  called  the  first 
or  falciform  or  longitudinal  process,  and  likewise  the  septum 
Bagittale,  vertebrale,  suspensorium,  or  mediastinum  cerebri,  or 
simply  the  falx  and  the  falx  messoria.  It  extends  from  the 
crista  galli  to  the  middle  of  the  occiput  Thus  under  the  sagittal 
suture  the  dura  mater  holds  the  longitudinal  sinus  in  suspension, 
and  it  thence  lets  itself  down  into  the  cerebmra  between  the 
hemispheres,  as  &r  as  the  coqiua  callosum ;  there  also  it  holds 
in  suspension  a  certain  longitudiJial  sinus,  called  the  inferior, 
which  sometimes  is  inserted  into  its  duplicatiire.  From  its 
origin  it  gradually  increases  in  thickness  and  height  until  it 
reaches  the  region  of  the  straight  sinus;  there  it  is  united 
obliquely  and  in  a  lateral  extension  with  the  tentorium  which 
separates  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum,  or  it  is  continued 
by  it,  for  all  processes  of  the  dura  mater  are  properly  one 
continuous  process.  The  interior  lamina  of  the  membrane  on 
both  sides  concurs  in  the  fonnation  of  this  process,  and  applies 
itself  to  it|  wherefore  the  sinus  and  veins  are  said  to  be  contained 
within  its  duplicature.  The  superior  or  exterior  lamina,  how- 
ever, spreads  over  the  above-mentioned  sinus,  and  is  continued 
into  that  of  the  opposite  side. 

It  starts  from  a  certain  small  foramen  betiveen  the  crista 
frontalis  and  the  crista  galli,  where  in  some  subjects  there  is 
the  appeazBnce  of  a  kind  of  septum.  In  the  crista  frontalis 
itself  throughout  its  length  there  is  a  fissure  for  the  reception 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  fabc,  and  this  is  continued  further. 
"  A  fissure  or  groove  of  this  kind /*  says  Morgagni,  **  I  have 
seen  only  twice  or  three  times ;  in  other  cases  I  saw  a  groove 
across  the  ridge,  but  not  so  narrow ;  and  at  another  time  I  saw 
it  in  the  form  of  a  circular  foramen;  most  frequently,  how^* 
ever,  I  perceived  no  depression  whatever  in  this  process,  but  in 
the  interstice  between  this  crista  and  the  so-called  crista  galli 
there  was  a  circular  foramen,  and  sometimes  a  square,  but  not 
of  a  Very  large  siza     These  things,  however,  nature  appointed 
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rather  for  the  conveyance  of  blood-vessels  than  for  the  reception 
of  the  apex  of  the  fabc  For  although  a  part  of  it  in  the  shape 
of  an  exceedingly  small  cone  often  enters  into  the  foramen,  yet 
is  it  torn  out  thence  easily  and  without  applying  any  force, 
while  the  remaining  part  of  the  beginning  of  the  same  ialx 
adheres  closely  enough,  partly  to  the  crista  itself,  and  partly 
to  the  osseous  lamina  into  which  it  is  produced  backwards ;  nor 
is  the  falx  contracted  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium  into  a  very 
narrow  apex ;  nay,  in  some  cases  it  is  still  so  ample  that  in  the 
form  of  a  considerable  and  finn  septum  at  a  comparatively  small 
*iistauce  it  cleaves  the  olfactory  nerv^es,  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum."  ^ 

226.  Thence  the  falx  follows  an  upward  direction  to  the  so- 
called  torcular  Herophili,  or  the  confluence  of  sinuses,  where  it 
unites  itself  with  the  tentorinm  or  transverse  septum.  Ridley 
says:  "The  first  process  (falx  cerebri)  arises  from  the  crista 
galli,  and  is  extended  from  thence  backwards  as  &r  as  the 
concourse  of  the  four  sinuses,  commonly  called  torcular  Hero- 
phili ...  It  has  strict  connection  by  certain  membranous 
fibres  with  the  cranium  in  those  places  which  are  immediately 
under  the  sutures  and  with  the  brain  itself,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  pia  mater,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  the  intervention 
of  large  blood-vessels,  propagated  thence  to  the  longitudinal 
and  lateral  sinuses,  and  by  certain  carnous  growths,  as  it  de- 
scends between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
aftenvards  at  its  approach  to  the  back  of  the  corpus  callosum^ — 
over  which  that  membrane  is  loosely  expanded — -both  by 
continuity  of  its  membranous  substance,  and  by  ramification  of 
blood-vessels,  terminating  in  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus.  In 
fact,  in  a  diseased  brain  I  once  saw  it  drawn  up  to  the  length 
of  an  inch  from  the  said  corpus  callosum,  in  the  exact  form  of  a 
membranous  thin  production,  continued  to  the  inferior  longi- 
tudinal sinus.  .  .  .  This  part  is  wanting  in  many  other  creatures, 
as  calves,  sheep,  etc"^ 

*  "Adversaria  Anatomico,  vi.,  Lcydcn,  1740,  p*  38. 
-  **  Anatomy  of  the  Broiu,"  Loadgn,  1695,  pp.  7-9, 
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227.  YlEUSSENS.^ — ^"From  the  region  of  the  sagittal  and 
lambdoidal  sutures  the  dura  mater  after  being  doubled  up 
passes  off  iato  two  thick  processes ;  one  of  these,  which  is  called 
falx,  keeps  apart  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  from  their 
convex  part  down  to  the  corpus  callosum,  and  extends  from  the 
middle  of  the  occiput  to  the  anterior  region  of  the  occiput  *' 
(p,  5). 

228.  Pacchionl^ — "From  a  pointed  beginning  which  ia 
inserted  near  the  crista  galli,  the  falx,  in  shape  a  little  arched. 
with  a  broader  basis,  and  with  its  substance  increasing  in 
thickness,  extends  towards  the  centre  of  the  tentorium  above 
the  straight  sinus ;  there,  where  the  beginning  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  emeiges,  a  little  cleft  is  noticed,  in  which  an 
important  branch  from  the  choroid  plexus  terminates.  The 
back  of  the  falx  is  of  considerable  thickness ;  its  lower  tendinous 
end  is  thinner  at  the  starting-point,  yet  it  is  more  firm  and 
broader  at  its  base  "  (p.  137). 

229.  WlNSLOW.3— "  The  ji^\^  extends  along  the  sagittal  suture 
to  the  middle  of  the  tentorium ;  which  it  joins  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  lateral  laminse  of  the  falx  are  continuous  on  each  side 
with  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  superior  lamina  of  the 
tentorium-  It  is  broader  near  this  junction  than  near  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  is  thicker  at  that  edge  which  adheres  to  the 
cranium  than  at  the  other  which  lies  loose,  and  which  is  sharp, 
and  from  its  resemblance  to  a  scythe  it  received  the  name  of 
falx.  .  .  .  The  union  or  continuity  of  these  two  processes  keeps 
them  both  xcvy  tense,  so  that  they  are  able  to  sustain  a  con- 
siderable weight,  and  the  falx  is  capable  of  resisting  lateral 
pressures  without  giving  way  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
We  may  be  convinced  of  this  reciprocal  tension  by  first 
touching  these  two  septa  in  their  natural  state ;  and  again,  after 
they  have  been  cut  one  after  the  other  in  the  direction  of  their 
breadth.  ,  .  .  For  as  soon  as  the  falx  is  cut,  the  tentorium  will 


*  *' Neurogmphm  Univettialk,"  etc,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 

*  Operat  etCj  Epiatolfle  Phyaico-AnatomicsB. 

*  **Eipo«ition,"  etc.,  sectioo  x. 
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be  perceived  immediately  to  have  lost  its  tension  and  firmness ; 
and  the  same  thing  will  be  observed  in  the  falx  as  soon  as  the 
tentorium  is  cut"  (nos,  13,  14,  17,  18). 

230.  The  fibres  which  run  through  the  fabc  flow  in  a  difierent 
order  from  what  they  do  in  the  dura  mater,  which  is  stretched 
out  over  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebmm ;  yet,  neverthelees, 
they  preserve  their  affinity  with  these,  and  the  two  have  mutual 
relation  to  each  other.  When,  therefore,  the  fibres  emerge 
from  the  falx,  they  spread  in  the  direction  described  above. 
Ridley^  says :  "  The  fibres  of  the  falx  are  of  two  sorts  of  orders ; 
the  one  nmning  straight  about  half  the  length  of  it,  on  its 
upper  part,  from  before  backwards ;  the  other  transverse,  from 
the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  to  the  superior,  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  process,  and  are  most  conspicuous  there,  as  the  other 
are  towards  its  anterior  part,"  Pacchioni^  says: "  The  texture  of 
the  falx  is  twofold.  .  .  ,  Its  interior  (or  posterior)  face  is  covered 
with  a  dense  arrangement  of  fibres  running  from  the  apex  down- 
wards to  the  base  almost  equally,  and  thus  in  parallel  order  from 
the  back  of  the  fabc  above  to  the  edge  of  the  ftilx  below  ;  and  in 
this  manner  they  extend  to  both  sides  of  the  tentorium,  so  that 
they  penetrate  into  the  other  fibrous  stratum  of  that  process. 
It  is  strengthened  thence  by  various  transverse  fibres,  which 
leaving  in  the  form  of  an  arch  the  point  where  they  are  inserted, 
rise  up  on  the  back,  yet  scarcely  pass  beyond  the  middle  \  on 
the  sides  of  the  base,  however,  they  are  spread  out  in  the  form 
of  a  very  thin  tendoa" 


J*  T^E  Tentorium. 

231.  This  is  also  called  the  second  process  of  the  dura  mater, 
the  septum  transveraale,  the  diaphragm  of  the  cerebrum,  the 
repagulum  (cross-beam),  the  crepido,  the  tendo,  and  likewise 
the  interseptum  horizontalc ;  but  most  frequently  it  is  vmder- 
stood  as  the  lateral  processes,  because  it  stretches  out  on  both 

*  *' Anatottiy  of  the  Brum/'  etc.,  chap,  i  p.  4, 

•  Op€Ta^  etc.»  pp.  137,  139. 
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sides,  and  like  two  arms  of  the  falx  embraces  the  lowest  pcirtion 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  highest  of  the  cerebellum ;  for  these 
two  lateral  processes  near  the  straight  sinus  receive  the  falx 
which  is  above,  and  continue  it.  As  the  falx  from  the  front, 
through  the  croi\Ti  and  following  the  course  of  the  sagittal 
suture,  extends  iiito  the  occiput,  so  the  tentorium  spreads  out 
at  a  right  angle  with  it,  first  following  the  groove  m  the  occi- 
pital bone  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  then  further  on  towanis 
the  petrous  procesaes;  but  below,  beside  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  or  the  isthmus  of  the  ancients,  around  the  medulla 
oblongata  which  it  engirds,  it  tends  by  a  shorter  crossing  or  a 
more  compendious  route  towards  the  siime  places,  submitting 
itself  almost  horizontally  to  the  cerebrum.  It  is  in  its  way  a  most 
powerful  bulwark,  consisting  rather  of  a  fourfold  than  a  twofold 
membrane,  and  thus  funiishing  a  very  strong  couch  and  pave- 
ment for  the  superincumbent  cerebrum,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  cover  for  the  cerebellum  which  lies  uudemeath ;  thus  pre- 
venting one  from  impinging  upon  the  other  and  inflicting 
injury  upon  it  Such,  therefore,  as  is  the  external  form  of  the 
cerebrum  as  far  as  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  such  as  is  that 
of  the  cerebellum  applying  itself  towards  it,  such  also  is  the 
form  of  the  tentorium.  "  For,"  according  to  Paccliioni,^  "  it  has 
a  double  surface ;  namely,  an  upper,  which  serves  as  a  support 
to  the  cerebrum,  and  another  lower  one  which  covers  the  cortex 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  former  stretches  from  the  occiput 
towards  the  front,  and  the  latter  is  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  occiput  and  the  superior  processes  of  the  temporal 
bonea"  The  latter,  he  says,  is  joined  to  the  interior  circum- 
ference of  the  cranium,  to  the  sphenoid  bone  near  the  sella 
turcica,  and  the  internal  processes  of  the  temporal  bone ;  the 
remainder  of  its  expanse  is  free  and  flexible.  For  it  is  fastened 
above,  where  in  the  meeting-place  of  three  or  four  grooves  in 
the  occipital  bone  which  sustains  all  the  superior  processes 
with  their  sinuses,  the  extremity  of  the  falx  terminates  thus 
in  a  second  focus,  after  having  first  closed  in  the  boundaries 
1  Qfwm,  etc,  p,  142, 
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of  both  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  and  having  consociated 
thoBi  with  the  stem  of  the  medulla  oblongata  Above,  in  the 
place  just  pointed  out,  in  dogs,  in  the  fox,  cat,  horse,  and  other 
animals,  with  the  head  inclined  downwards,  a  certain  bony 
partition  is  let  down  between  these  boclies,  which  is  called  the 
triangular  bone,  and  which  often  reaches  far  down  between  the 
cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  By  foramina  skilfully  wrought 
into  it  all  the  sinuses,  according  to  Willis,  pass  through  it ;  but 
in  human  crania  there  is  a  protuberance  jutting  out  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  must  also  be  mentioned 
that  these  processes,  both  abovi;  and  at  the  sides,  around  the 
temporal  bones  suficr  themselves  to  be  stretched  and  spread 
apart,  as  may  be  seen  in  Plato  v.  of  Vie^issens.'  Such  also  is 
the  case  below ;  for  as  these  processes  advance  onwards,  they 
seem  to  divide  as  it  were  the  inferior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum, 
(See  Plate  iv,  iMdF)  But  after  they  reach  the  actual  base  of 
the  cranium  they  spread  far  between  the  very  foramina  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  under  the  jwsterior  clinoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid  hone,  and  at  the  same  time  send  out  on  both  sides 
small  productions  towards  the  sella  turcica  and  its  inferior 
wall,  along  theae  same  clinoid  processes.  But  on  the  sides, 
stretching  out  almost  in  a  right  angle  towards  the  anterior 
clinoid  processes,  they  receive  the  thiitl  and  fourth  pair  of  the 
nerves  of  the  head  almost  within  their  sheath,  and  thus  concur 
not  only  from  below,  but  also  from  the  sides,  in  the  formation 
of  the  receptacles  of  the  sella  turcica,  or  of  the  cavernous 
sinuses.  Besides,  the  tentorium,  as  if  it  were  di\dded,  reflects 
itself  towards  the  temporal  bones,  and  is  appropriated  by  the 
cerebellum.     (See  Bianchi's  table  *) 

232,  WiNSLOW,* — "The  tentorium  is  fixed  to  the  occipital 
bone  along  the  grooves  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  those  of  the 
great  angles  of  the  petrous  processes  all  the  way  to  the  posterior 

^  "Nctirogrflphia,"  etc.,  p.  37. 
=»  Jbvl,  p,  89. 

'  In   Manget'ii   **Theatnim   Anatomicura/'  vol.   L    p.   342,   table  v.   ^xtra 
ordiTum,  the  explanation  of  which  ia  cofitniued  in  vol.  ii.  pp,  342-349. 
*  **  Exposition,*^  etc,  Bection  x. 
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clinoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  By  thia  position  it 
forms  a  sort  of  ceiled  tent  or  level  expanse,  on  the  forepart  of 
which  there  is  a  large  opening  almost  of  an  oval  shape.  This 
septum  divides  the  cranium  into  two  cavities,  one  large  or 
superior,  and  the  other  small  or  inferior,  which  communicate 
together  by  the  great  oval  opening  It  is  formed  bj  a  parti- 
cular fold  of  the  internal  lamina  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  in  the 
natural  state  is  very  tense,  because  of  its  union,  or  rather 
continuity,  with  the  falx"  (nos.  15,  16). 

233.  Ridley,*^-'' The  tentorium,  the  second  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  is  that  which  arises  so  forwardly,  as  from  the  pos- 
terior process  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  ,  .  .  It  adliores  all  the 
way  to  the  internal  eminences  of  the  temporal  bones  towards 
the  lateral  sinuses,  by  which  means  the  cerebellum  immediately, 
and  all  the  parts  from  the  beginning  of  the  straight  sinus,  or 
the  pineal  gland  to  the  last  foramen  of  the  cranium,  that  is,  the 
stem  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  its  appendices  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  .  ,  .  together  with  the  nerves  proceedhig  out  of 
it,  are  protected  against  any  injurious  pressure  from  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  "  (p,  9), 

234.  ViEUSSENS.^ — **The  tentorium,  the  second  process  of 
the  dura  mater,  insinuates  itself  deeply  between  the  cerebnim 
and  the  cerebellum,  and  with  its  body  encompasses  the  whole 
upper  portion  of  the  cerebellum  which  is  underneath  the 
cerebrtmi,  and  thereby  separates  the  hinder  portion  of  both 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum.  This 
process  consists  of  strong,  and  to  some  extent  of  transverse 
fibres,  and  is  much  thicker  than  the  falx,  so  that  you  might  say 
that  the  dura  mater  is  quadrupled  in  it  '*  (p.  5), 

235.  Pacchioni,^ — "  The  shape  of  the  tentorium  in  its  cir- 
cumference is  the  same  as  is  represented  by  the  whole  internal 
oval  ca\ity  of  the  cranium,  to  the  walls  of  w^hich  it  is  every- 
where tenaciously  affixed  by  innumerable  fibres,  which  perforate 


^  **  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  etc.,  chtp.  i. 
'  '*Keunjgraphia,"  etc.,  lib.  u  cap.  ii 
*  OperOt  etc 
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the  cmnium  even  exteriorly.  It  extends,  however,  quite  from 
the  occiput  to  the  sides  of  the  forehead,  over  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes,  and  heyond  the  sella  turcica,  where  it  is  cleft  into  two 
parts;  for  around  the  insertion  of  the  falx  it  per\^ades  in- 
teriorly the  whole  substance  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  though  this 
does  not  belong  to  the  tentorium.  This  process  is  further  per- 
forated in  its  centre  by  a  foramen  which  is  imperfectly  oval,  and 
which  has  a  very  firm  and  tendinous  border ;  this  is  placed 
around  the  beginning  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  through  it 
that  body  is  allowed  to  pass  downwards.  In  the  middle  and 
posterior  part  of  the  tentorium  is  placed  the  basis  of  the  falx 
cerebri,  from  which  Uttle  muscles  are  sent  out  on  both  sides, 
but  only  into  the  surface ;  and  hence  it  is  that  between  the 
tentorium  and  the  falx  there  is  established  a  by  no  means 
insignificant  connection  "  (p,  1 42).  "  The  question  now  is,  How 
great  is  the  dimension  of  the  tentorium  ?  The  whole  of  it  is 
strengthened  by  innumerable,  knotty  little  cords,  which  arise  in 
the  border  of  the  semi-oval  foramen  in  a  begimiing  which 
is  alike  robust  and  knotty;  by  an  insensible  inflexion  they 
extend  as  far  as  the  hemispheres,  so  that  with  them  they  enjoy 
the  greatest  intercourse.  Each  of  them  is  enriched  by  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  even  four  knots  or  enlargements  \  and  by 
moans  of  these  knots,  which  are  very  much  like  the  ganglia  of 
nerves,  frequently,  but  unequally,  one  cord  is  attached  to 
another,  so  that  they  are  able  to  sustain  any  impetus,  and  at 
the  same  time  any  weight.  K  you  industriously  uncover  with 
a  needle  the  above-mentioned  cords,  you  will  find  that  they 
consist  of  numerous  little  ropes ;  which  Uttle  ropes  you  will  find 
twisted  or  platted  like  the  hair  of  women  when  dressed,  the 
little  knots  giving  to  it  a  very  pretty  appearance  "  (pp.  142, 143). 
J  In  other  places  the  [fibres  of  the]  two  lateral  portions  of  the 
Bntorium  originate  in  a  delicate  and  sometimes  double  begin- 
ning in  the  sides  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  dura  mater,  between 
the  first  and  second  layer  of  fibres  \  and  after  they  have  gradually 
become  stouter,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  by  degrees  inclining  downwards  in  an  oblique 
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direction,  they  are  obliterated  and  become  fixed  between  the 
lateral  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  near  the  vaulted  portion  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  both  mngs  of  the  tentorium  at  the  very 
outset  are  fortified  by  transverse  fibres  from  both  fibrous  layers 
of  the  dura  mater"  (p.  139), 


K,  Falx  Cerbbelu  or  Faljc  Minor, 

230.  This  is  also  called  the  third  process  of  the  dura  mater, 
or  the  processus  spinosus  or  occipitalis,  the  septum  occipitale, 
the  tendo  quartus,  and  caudex.  It  is  likewise  continuous  with 
the  two  aforementioned  processes,  and  mns  down  from  the 
same  place  in  the  vaulted  portion  of  the  occiput,  along  the 
internal  occipital  crest  or  ridge,  and  the  groove  engraven  into  it, 
over  the  middle  of  the  cerebellum,  which  is  thereby  likewise 
divided  into  two  hemispheres.  It  consists  of  a  duplicature  of  the 
dura  mater,  but  is  weaker  than  the  other  processes,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

237-  MoRQAGNi/  who  first  discovered  its  occipital  sinus^  says 
respecting  it :  "  In  the  very  middle  and  posterior  part  of  the 
cranium,  from  the  torcular  Herophili  to  the  foramen  magnum 
of  the  occipital  bone  rises  a  bony  process,  which  the  dura  mater 
embraces,  and  whence  it  is  curved  inwards  into  a  process.  In 
some  cases  this  extends  more  forward,  and  in  some  less ;  and 
thereby  the  cerebellum  is,  as  it  were,  divided  into  two  hemi- 
spheres" (Animadversio,  ii.  p.  3). 

238.  PacchionL' — '*  The  falx  cerebelli  (caudcx)  is  the  fourth 
tendo  (process)  of  the  dura  mater,  and  is  opposed  to  the  falx 
cerebri.  Its  body  is  short,  thick,  and  robust,  and  is  composed 
of  ligamentous  cords  mutually  passing  over  one  another.  Its 
basis  is  wide,  and  is  made  firm  by  a  strong  insertion  in  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  cranium. 
Thence  it  goes  upwards  in  a  straight  Unc  almost  under  the 
straight  sinus;  w^here,  being  bent  over  the  cerebellum,  it  h 

^  "Adversaria  Anatomica  Sexta,'*  Leydcii,  1740. 
'  Opcrat  etc.,  RomiE,  174 L 
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divided  into  oblong  semicircular  expansions,  the  exterior  of 
which  are  large,  but  the  interior  gradually  become  smaller  and 
more  slender.  In  extending  towards  the  Ix^rder  of  the  imper- 
fectly oval  foramen  they  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  ten- 
torium above  the  cerebellum.  Lest,  therefore,  this  wonderful 
texture  should  be  weakened  by  very  forcible  efforts,  immediately 
under  the  straight  sinus  it  is  distinguished  henceforth  by  ten- 
dinous expansions,  which  like  the  transverse  ligaments  generated 
from  the  falx  cerebelli,  seem  to  cleave  it  as  it  were  into  two 
parts.  What  remains  of  the  interior  structure  of  this  extense 
seems  to  mc  throughout  its  whole  length  to  be  a  middle  thing 
between  fibres  and  little  muscles ;  the^e  have  the  same  origin 
and  progress  as  the  falx  cerebelli ;  they  are  spread  asunder  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  parts"  (pp,  143»  144). 


L.  Smaller  Processes  of  the  Dura  Mater, 

239.  There  are  to  be  added  yet  two  small  jugular  or  lateral 
plicatures,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  processes;  one  of 
these  is  at  either  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  stretchhig  from  the 
posterior  clinoid  process  to  the  anterior  clinoid  process  of  the 
same  side;  and  the  other  is  underneath  conjoining  the  two 
transversely.^  By  forming  walls  for  the  sella  sphenoidalis  these 
processes  thus  furnish  fossse  for  the  pituitary  glmid  and  the 
receptacula  cavernosa  These  proceaaes  begin  whore  the  lateral 
extremities  of  the  tentorium  terminate  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium. 

240.  There  are  also  two  others  mentioned  at  either  border  of 
the  sphenoidal  fissure  (or  of  th^^fissura  orbUalis  sfiqjerior),  where 
the  dura  mater  is  educed  or  produced  so  as  to  make  the  fossa; 
of  the  middle  base  of  the  cranium  deeper.  There  are  thus  three 
larger,  and  four  smaller  duplicatures  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
on  account  of  being  put  forth  by  its  interior  lamina,  according 
to  Vieuaaens,  may  be  called  its  internal  productions, 

*  Diaphrngma  sellic  tttfcicfe,  ff*:iile ;  or  operculum  selli'  turcica:,  Bp'tL — 
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M*  The  Productions  or  Prolongations  of  the  Dura  Mater, 

24*1,  The  dura  mater  does  not  lie  everywhere  evenly  spread 
out  under  the  cranium,  or  above  the  convex  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata;  but  where  the 
bones  either  gape  apart  or  subside,  it  extends  into  their  fossie, 
between  their  fringed  edges,  into  the  foramina,  and  into  every 
interstice  %vhich  deviates  in  the  form  of  an  eminence  or  a 
declivity  from  the  smooth  convexity  of  the  brain,  or  the  smooth 
concavity  of  the  cranium.  These  extensions  of  the  dura  raater 
are  called  its  productions.  Among  these  the  important  produc- 
tion around  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occiput,  whose  edge  or 
border  is  invested  by  the  dura  mater,  occupies  that  first  place. 
This  is,  however,  more  closely  attached  to  the  pia  raater  arouxid 
its  anterior  portion  than  around  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts, 
80  as  to  allow  there  a  passage  to  serosities  and  phlegma.  From 
the  foramen  magnum  the  dura  mater  encompasses  the  whole 
of  the  spinal  cord  down  to  the  very  os  sacrum  and  coccjrx. 
All  the  foramina  of  the  cranial  ca^dty,  says  Vieussens,*  except 
the  large  one  through  which  the  spinal  mam:»w  descends,  are 
completely  closed  up ;  for  their  edges  are  covered  by  dura  mater, 
which  adheres  to  them  most  firmly ;  and  through  them  there  is 
a  passage  either  for  vessels  to  which  (whether  they  enter  the 
cranial  cavity  or  emerge  thence)  the  dura  mater  adheres  very 
closely,  or  to  nerves  encompassed  by  their  vessels,  concerning 
which  every  one  knows  that  they  are  most  closely  embraced  by 
the  dura  and  pia  mater,  so  that  when  any  pituitous  humour  ia 
collected  in  the  cranial  cavity  no  particle  of  it  can  escape  out- 
side by  their  means.  The  watery  humours  collected  between 
the  cerebnun  and  the  pia  mater  cannot  trickle  down  into  the 
roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow,  unless  this  delicate 
membrane  ia  either  corroded  by  their  acridity,  or  burst  by  their 
excessive  quantity,  or  finally,  unless  around  the  beginning  of 
the  spinal  marrow  it  is  distended  beyond  measure;  for  the 
tentorium  on  both  sides  encircles  closely  the  stem  of  the 
*  **  Ncurograpbia/'  lib.  i  cliap,  liL  p,  13. 
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medulla  oblongata*  But  the  pituitoiis  humour  between  the 
dura  and  pia  mater  may  escape  where  these  membranes  embrace 
the  cerebellum,  and  cause  a  species  of  hydroeeplialus ;  and  this 
is  always  attended  by  paralysis  of  those  paints  which  are  below 
the  head :  for  this  humour  then  descends  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vertebral  column,  to  which  there  is  an  easy  approach,  because 
the  spinal  marrow  does  not  completely  fill  up  the  last  foramen 
carved  into  the  occipital  bone,  that  is,  the  foramen  magnum. 
To  the  dura  mater  lining  the  border  of  this  foramen  the  spinal 
marrow  adheres,  through  the  mediation  of  the  pia  mater,  only 
around  its  anterior  edge,  and  on  that  account  there  is  ample 
room  between  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  the 
posterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  spinal  marrow  where  this 
commences  its  descent  into  the  vertebral  column ;  there  also  is 
passage  for  a  watery  humour,  as  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
t*nce.  If  most  rt^fined  spirit  of  wine  is  pmred  on  the  anterior 
fovem  of  the  cranial  cavity  covered  with  dura  mater,  it  is  re- 
tained there  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  such  a  manner 
that  not  even  the  least  drop  escapes  through  the  nose,  for  the 
fibrils  of  the  first  colligation  of  nerves  which  pass  through  the 
foramina  wrought  through  the  ethmoidal  bone  exactly  fill  up 
these  foramina.  Besides,  if  in  a  living  dog  the  carotid  arteries 
and  the  jugular  veins  are  tied  on  both  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  a  satfron -coloured  spirit  of  wine  is  injected  into  either 
carotid,  until  at  last  all  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  completely 
filled,  and  the  liquid  is  pressed  outside  the  vessels,  so  as  to  fill 
the  entire  cmnial  canty — in  that  cai?e,  although  during  the  whole 
of  this  experiment  the  pores  of  the  parts  of  the  head  preser\^e 
their  natural  distention,  not  a  drop  of  the  injected  liquid  escapes 
from  the  cranium  either  through  the  nose  or  the  palate. 

24-2.  The  dura  mater  lines  the  edge^  of  all  the  smaller 
foramina  through  which  the  nerves  take  their  departure; 
these  it  either  covers  entirely,  or  it  encloses  and  interpolates 
their  branches  and  fascicles,  and  thus  pro\^ding  them  with  a 
sheath  as  it  were  conducts  them  outside  the  cranium.     It  also 

associates  itself  to  a  companion  membrane,  which  occupies  the 
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place  of  a  pericranium  ai'ouud  the  skull.  In  our  subsequent 
chapters  it  will  be  shovm  specifically  how  the  dura  mater  is  con- 
tinued through  the  orifices  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  into  the  nares; 
and  how  it  is  produced  or  prolonged  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure — ^the  fissura  orbitalis  superior — ^through  the  temporal 
and  zygomatic  fossce,  through  the  sph en o- maxillary  fossa,  and 
through  all  the  remaining  little  fovea>  and  fissures  w^hich  are 
worked  into  the  bones  for  the  nerves.  It  will  vX'm  be  shown 
in  its  proper  place  how  the  dura  mator  surrounds  the  pituitary 
gland  in  the  sella  tui-cica,  which  occupies  there  the  most  promi- 
nent position  in  the  base  of  the  cranium ;  likev^ise  how  the 
dura  mater,  like  a  window-pane,  covers  certain  fommina  cceca 

243.  The  dura  mater  also  extends  until  it  embraces  some 
veins,  as  the  jugular,  and  some  arteries,  as  the  carotid  These 
it  introduces  through  open  foramina,  and  afterwards  passes 
them  through  vestibules  and  receptacles  into  the  inner  apart- 
ments,  whore  it  soon  marries  them  to  the  finer  membranes,  nay, 
to  the  brain  itself^  and  its  constituent  parts,  and  thus  submits 
them  to  its  nite, 

244.  Heister.* — **Th(>  internal  foramina  are  as  follows: 
The^rs^  is  the  congeries  of  the  foramina  of  the  ethmoidal  bone, 
for  the  olfactory  ner\x*s.  The  secotid  [or  optic  foramen]  is  in 
the  sphenoidal  bone,  and  gives  passage  to  the  optic  nerves. 
The  third  is  called  the  foramen  lacerun^  orbitale,  and  transmits 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  branch 
of  the  fil\h  nerve,  likewise  blood-vessels.  The  fourth  is  in  the 
sphenoid  bone  [the  foramen  rotundimi],  and  gives  passage  to 
the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  Ji/th  [or 
foramen  ovale]  transmits  the  inferior  maxillary  di\asion  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  and  an  artery  of  the  dura  mater  [the  middle  mt^nin- 
geal  artery  entering  in  the  spinous  fommen  close  by].  The  sixth 
[the  small  parietal  foramen]  admits  an  artery  of  the  dura  mater. 
The  seventh  is  between  the  sella  turcica  and  the  petrous  process 
or  apophysis,  and  transmits  no  ve^el,  but  is  shut  up  by  the 
dura  mater ;  the  carotid  artery  lies  over  it»     The  e{{/hth  is  the 

'  ^'  Compendium  Anatomicum,"  toI.  i. 
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carotid  foramen.  Through  the  ninth,  which  is  in  the  temporal 
bone,  passes  the  auditory  ner\  e ;  through  the  Unih  [the  foramen 
jiigulare  or  foramen  laeenim  posterius]  pass  the  eighth  nerve, 
and  the  lateral  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  together  mth  the 
spinal  [accessory]  nerve.  The  clevaUh  is  in  the  occipital  bone 
[the  anterior  condylar  foramen]  for  the  ninth  or  hypoglossal 
ner\*e.     This  foramen  is  sometimes  double  "  (no.  100), 


[Modern  Authors. 

A.  Texture  of  the  Dura  Mater, 

244^.  Cruveilhier.* — **  The  dura  mater  may  be  regained  as 
insisting  of  two  very  distinct  fibrous  layers :  of  an  external  or 
periosteal  layer,  which  forma  the  internal  periosteum  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  and  of  an  in^tmal  or  jJvap^T  cerebral  layer, 
which  though  blended  with  the  preceding  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  its  extent,  is  separated  from  it  at  certain  points, 
in  order  to  form  the  fibrous  canals  which  are  called  the  sinuses, 
and  also  the  several  productions  just  described  as  being  projected 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  Thus,  the  periosteal 
layer  of  the  dura  mater  enters  into  and  lines  the  longitu*linal 
grooves,  but  the  central  layer  passes  ofl^  from  it  on  either  side ; 
and  the  two  laminae  thus  formed  by  the  right  and  left  portions 
of  the  cerebral  layer  approach  each  other,  so  as  to  include 
between  themselves  and  the  periosteal  layer  lining  the  groove 
a  long  three-sided  interval,  which  foi-ma  the  mperio7'  Imi^Uudinal 
simis.  .  *  .  The  dura  mater  is  evidently  composed  of  fibrous,  not, 
as  was  for  a  long  time  believed,  of  muscular  tissue.  It  consists 
of  fibres  which  interlace  in  various  directions"  (pp.  912,  913). 

2446.  SoLLY.^ — "  The  dura  mater  consists  of  two  layers  .  *  . 
the  external  of  which  forms  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull.  The  separation  between  these  two  portions  in 
perfect  in  the  vertebral  canal,  though  at  the  internal  surface  ol 
the  atlas  the  spinal  dura  mater  and  periosteum  of  the  vertebral 

'  "Deaciiptive  Atiatoniy,"  Eogl.  edit.,  Loudon,  1842. 
*  **'nie  HuniiLQ  Brain,"  etc.,  nocond  edit,,  Loudon,  1847. 
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canal  meet  together  and  adhere  so  as  to  exhibit  in  the  sktdl  the 
appearance  of  one  membrane.  Dr.  Knox  in  the  Lancet  of  the 
lOth  October  1839,  remarks  that  in  some  animals  the  vascularity 
of  the  external  layer  is  very  striking,  as  in  certain  Cetacea — ^the 
Rorqual,  for  example — where  there  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
vascular  layer  between  the  dura  mater,  properly  so  called,  and 
the  calvarium  "  (p.  143). 

244c.  Cappie.^ — "  The  circulation  of  the  brain  itself  is  almost 
entirely  capillary.  Its  substance  is  penetrated  by  scarcely  a 
single  blood-vessel  of  size.  Its  arteries  ramify  external  to  the 
organ ;  and  in  the  dura  mater  they  svMivide  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  convert  that  memhrane  into  an  extremely  Jine  and  close  Tietwork. 
...  In  like  manner,  the  veins,  which  are  seen  disposed  every- 
where over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  which  are  of  considerable 
size,  have  their  origin  in  vessels  of  extreme  minuteness,  which  * 
only  unite  after  they  have  emerged  from  the  nervous  substance. 
Although  this  peculiarity  is  very  striking,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  received  much  attention,  j^nd  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  to  it  a  purpose  "  (p.  66). 

244d  Key  and  Retzius.^ — "  The  finer  structure  of  the  dura 
mater  in  general  has  been  but  little  examined.  Pacchioni, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  trace  most  minutely  the  fibrous  fascicles 
of  the  dura,  and  to  vindicate  for  it  great  peculiarities ;  nay,  even 
to  find  in  it  a  muscular  structure.  Since  early  times  also  that 
membrane  has  been  searched  for  lymphatics.  Nerves  even 
have  been  discovered  in  it  long  ago,  and  its  blood-vessels  have 
been  investigated  since  more  minutely.  But  its  fundamental 
tissue  has  been  thus  far  studied  but  little  (p.  155). 

"  As  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  as  has  been 
generally  acknowledged,  the  fibrous  fascicles  in  the  dura  mater 
of  the  brain  are  chiefly  arranged  in  two  principal  layers.  Each 
of  these  principal  layers,  however,  can  be  resolved  into  a  number 
of  thinner  laminae ;  for  with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  in  many  places, 

>  Cappie  (James),  M.D.,  "On  the  Encephalic  Circulation  and  its  Relation  to 
the  Physiology  of  the  Brain,"  Edinburgh,  1869. 
'  **Studien  in der  Anatomie des NervensysUms" etc.,  vol.  L, Stockholm,  1875. 
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quite  a  series  of  laminie  may  be  pulled  oft'»  These  laniinee, 
irideed,  are  connected  with  one  another  by  bundles  of  fibres 
passing  from  one  into  the  other ;  yet  often  in  such  latniuie  the 
cells  remain  in  tbelr  proper  position,  and  the  preparations  can  be 
successfully  used  for  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  dura 
mater.  The  bimdles  of  the  irita^iur*  principal  layer  are  carried 
across  the  hemispheres  in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  and  at 
tho  same  time  Irom  within  to  mthunt.  From  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  there  radiates  over  the 
whole  interior  suriiace  a  layer  of  fascicles  nmning  in  a  more 
[isversc  direction ;  but  this  layer  is  somewhat  scanty.  It  is 
lesc  tracks  of  transverse  fibres  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sinus,  form  a  kind  of  *  cribration '  of  the  dura  mater,  which  will 
be  described  below.  In  the  exterior  layer  of  the  dura  mater  the 
bundles  of  fibres  are  more  interlaced ;  but  their  chief  arrangement, 
nevertheless,  is  in  a  direction  from  without  to  within,  and  from 
the  front  towards  the  rear.  They  also  follow  other  directions, 
crossing  one  another  three  or  four  times.  The  two  principal 
layera,  however,  are  most  intimately  conjoined  by  an  interchangu 
of  fascicles,  so  that  any  separation  of  the  two  must  be  termed 
an  artificial  one.  The  chief  mass  of  fibres  in  the  falx  cerebri 
radiates  in  the  form  of  a  parasol  from  the  posterior  and  inferior 
angle  which  it  forms  with  the  tentorium  cerebelli*  In  it^  upper 
part,  neai*  the  longitudinal  sinus  on  either  side,  there  is  spread 
over  these  radiating  fibres  a  thin  layer  of  bundles  coming  from  its 
anterior  extremity,  which,  however,  stops  before  reaching  the 
lower  parts  (p,  1 57 ), 

**  In  the  dura  cercbralis  of  man  we  discovered,  especially  in 
some  particular  place^,  a  peculiar  kind  of  hollows  or  lacuna: 
which  are  perhaps  of  some  importance.  At  all  events,  they  are 
very  remarkable  from  a  histological  point  uf  xdew.  On  making 
a  vertical  section  of  a  dura  which  has  been  well  hardened  in 
MuUers  fluid  or  in  alcohol,  or  still  better  in  h^Tjer-osmic  acid — 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  longitudinal  sinus ;  and  on  magnify- 
ing the  tissue,  it  is  usually  found  more  or  less  cribrilbmi,  that 
is,  perforated  by  a  system  of  hollows ;  the  individual  spaces  ol 
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which  are  usually  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  and  are  not  filled 
by  any  organized  substance,  but  by  a  clear  liquid.  Often  this 
system  of  lacunje  is  so  copiously  developed  that  the  intervening 
partitions  of  the  dura  tissue  apjic^ir  like  a  meres  thin  trabecular 
system.  In  other  places,  again,  the  lacunae  are  more  scanty,  and 
the  dura  tissue  is  more  plentiful  They  are  in  the  exterior  as 
well  as  in  the  middle  layer  of  the  (hira,  but  more  rarely  in  its 
interior  layer.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  portion 
which  appears  triangular  in  cross-sections,  and  wliich  on  either 
side  forma  the  lateral  walls  of  the  longitudinal  sinus;  as  well  as 
tarther  towards  the  sides,  and  also  above  the  sinus  in  its  roof  ,  ,  . 
On  examining  the  lacuiue  under  a  higher  magnifying  power,  it 
appears  that  generally  they  do  not  communicate  directly,  but 
are  in  mere  juxtaposition;  and  often  are  separated  only  by  thin 
[mrtitions  of  connective  tissue.  Now  and  then,  however,  they 
are  found  to  conirannicate  openly ;  at  times  also  several  meet 
in  one  lacuna.  Generally  the  fundamental  form  of  these  lacunas 
is  that  of  a  circular  or  oval  little  bladder  or  hydatid  which  is 
drawn  out  into  a  point  at  both  its  extremities,  so  that  in  a 
longitudinal  section  they  usually  appear  of  a  roundish  or  oval 
shape,  but  in  crf>ss  sections  of  a  round  figure,  ,  ,  ,  Sometimes 
two  lat^unfp  are  connected  by  their  points  by  ^vhich  they  nm 
into  one  another.  .  .  ,  They  are  scattered  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  dura,  and  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
fibrous  bundles  of  the  dura.  .  .  .  After  looking  in  vain  in  the 
interior  of  the  lacunar  for  a  cellular  covering,  we  succeeded  in 
finding  there  a  thin,  elastic,  little  membrane.  This  mernbmne, 
which  contains  a  large  number  of  fine  filaments,  and  therefore  in 
cross-sections  appears  punctuated,  is  so  closely  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  lacuna,  that  it  can  be  separated  from  it  only  with  great 
difficulty.  .  .  ,  The  laciime  occur  in  several  places  in  the  dura, 
but  chiefly  in  the  neighbourho(7d  of  the  sinuses,  and,  indeed,  in 
varying  numbers.  Hitheito  we  have  discovered  them  only  in 
man.  Yet  they  occur  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  but  also  around  the  sinus  transversus,  where 
there  may  be  a  great  number  of  them ;  as  well  as  around  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus"  (pp.  IGG,  107). 
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244e.  Id  respect  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  dara  mater,  Messrs. 
Key  and  Betaus  report  that  Boehm  by  a  treatment  with  silver 
**  obtained  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  human  dura  mater  a  net 
of  capillaries,  similar  to  lymphatic  Yefisek^  which  were  in  con- 
nection with  veins :  which  capillary  net  is  an  appendage  to  the 

stem  of  capillaries,  a  kind  of  aooesBOiy  capillary  system  which 

the  diroction  of  the  interior,  free  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is 
connected  with  intrafibrillary  open  spaces  in  its  ti^ue,  but  which 
is  chaiged  with  blood  only  exceptionally"  (i  p.  156). 

244/  Of  Paschkewicz  they  report  that  "he  found  three  layers 
in  the  dura ;  two  exterior  ones  of  considerable  thickness,  and  an 
interior  one  which  is  thinner.  Under  treatment  with  silver  he 
discovered  on  ih^  interior  surface  a  polygonal  epithelium 
(peihaps  of  tw^o  strata)  with  stomata.  He  also  found  two  nets 
of  capillaries,  of  which  one  is  superficial  and  the  other  lies  more 
deeply  embedded  in  the  interior  leaf,  immediately  under  the 
epithelitun.  These  two  nets  intercommunicate,  and,  besides,  are 
connected  with  the  veins,  but  not  with  the  subdural  space" 
(i.  p.  156). 

244^.  From  their  own  researches  respecting  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  dura  mater,  we  extract  as  follows :  "  The  grosser  arrange- 
ment of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  dura  mater  has  long  since  been 
treated  in  the  text-books  at  sufficient  length,  so  that  wc  do  not  lose 
any  time  here  in  discussing  them.  In  the  dura  spinalis  the 
finer  arrangement  of  these  vessels  does  not  offer  anything  in 
particular.  ,  .  .  But  in  the  dura  cerebralis  their  arrangement  is 
peculiar.  For  it  is  here  that  Boehm  discovered  the  singular 
appendage-system  of  the  blood*vessels,  which  ordinarily  does  not 
carry  any  blood.  This  system  we  have  found  to  represent 
simply  the  peculiarly  formed  capillaries,  together  with  the  roots 
of  the  Veins ;  for  it  is  connected  with  the  arteries  as  well 
as  with  the  veins,  and  always  carries  blood.  This  system 
lcK>ks  differently  in  different  animals;  with  some  it  is  com- 
posed of  vessels  which  look  like  ordinary  blood-vessels  "  (pp,  163, 
15G). 

**  On  the  exterior  surface  of  the  dura  mater  [which  is  turned 
towards  the  cranium]  arterial  branches  are  carried  along  in  a 
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serpentine  fashion,  accompanied  on  each  side  by  veins,  a  little 
broader,  which,  with  thoir  interior  boundar}^  Unes,  aecoumiodate 
themselves  to  the  windings  of  the  attencs.  The  arterial 
branches,  and  the  veins  together  with  them,  divide  in  a  dichoto- 
moiis  manner,  and  their  twigs  continue  on  the  exterior  surface 
in  acute  or  right  angles.  The  vehis  often  comrnnnicate  with 
other  veins.  The  arteries  also  anastomose.  On  the  interior 
surface  of  the  dura  is  discovered  another  network  of  vessels,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  usually  oblong.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
nodes  of  the  meshes,  there  appear  peculiar,  ampullary  enlarge- 
ments of  diflerent  sizes,  which  usually  lie  horizontally,  and  are 
of  the  shape  of  pears  or  clubs.  These  enlargements,  as  well  as 
the  fine  capillaries  themselves,  in  a  natural  state  always  carry 
blood.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  interior  to  the  exterior  net  ? 
On  carefully  examining  the  preparations,  it  will  be  found  that 
here  and  there  delicate  vessels  in  an  oblique  direction  are 
carried  through  the  dura  mater  from  the  arteries  of  the  exterior 
system  towards  those  of  the  interior  system,  pouring  out  their 
contents.  These  vessels  are  the  communicating  branches  of  tlu; 
arteries,  or  the  capillary  arteries.  In  other  places  there  are  still 
larger  expansions,  the  \'arying,  fantastical  forms  of  which  cannot 
be  easily  described ;  but  they  may  be  studied  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations.  On  examining  these  exj)ansions  or  bags  more 
closely,  it  appears  that  they  usually  occupy  a  transverse  position 
in  respect  to  the  capillaries,  of  which  they  receive  a  number  on 
each  side  j  and  then  they  pursue  their  course  for  a  while  on  the 
surface ;  after  which  they  dip  in  an  oblique  direction  into  t!ie 
substance  of  the  dura  mater,  in  order,  finally,  to  enter  into  a  vein. 
These  are  the  roots  of  the  veins  which  connect  the  capillaries  of 
the  interior  surface  with  the  veins  of  the  exterior  surface.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  complete  system  of  \'essels  before  us.  .  .  . 
In  certain  places,  especially  near  the  falx  cerebri  and  the 
tentorium,  the  vessels  are  so  numerous  and  closely  crowded 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  so  i\4de,  that  when  they  are  filled 
with  blood  the  tissue  appear  almost  all  red,  and  that  only  small 
interstices  exist  between  the  vessels.     The  wide  roots  of  the 
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veins  are  collected  in  large  bundles,  whence  arise  the  larger 
branches  "(l  p.  163). 

24#.  In  addition  to  the  networks  of  blood-vessels  described 
above,  Key  and  Retzius  discovered  in  the  dura  mater  also 
a  peculiar  system  of  little  tubes  canning  a  kind  of  lymph, 
but  unconnected  with  the  Ij^nphatic  system  of  the  body,  and 
also  with  the  subdural  space  within  the  cranium.  On  this 
subject  they  say :  "  On  making  injections  by  puncture,  there 
are  often  tilled  in  the  tissue  of  the  dura  peculiarly  formed 
systems  of  little  tttbes.  Thus  from  the  punctured  place  the  injected 
fluid  in  this  case  shoots  out  in  pencil-like  forms  which  run  in  a 
parallel  direction,  and  are  in  close  proximity  to  one  another.  If, 
as  happens  usually,  the  injection  penetrates  into  several  layers 
of  the  diura,  the  tabular  systems  of  the  diverse  layers  cross  one 
another  in  various  angles  in  the  direction  of  the  fibrillar  If  the 
injection  is  very  strong,  the  little  tubes  are  so  much  crowded 
that  the  dural  tissue  can  be  scarcely  perceived.  The  little  tubes 
agree  periectly  in  their  form  with  Bowman's  *  corneal  tubes/ 
Each  tube  is  usually  quite  straight,  and,  m  may  be  seen  in 
vertical  cuts,  its  shape  is  generally  cylindrical,  and  it  terminates 
in  sharp  points.  Often  also  they  become  dissolved  into  a  num- 
ber  of  finer  tubules,  which  either  lie  ver}'^  closely  together,  or 
become  separated  from  one  another.  In  this  case  only  a  thin 
strip  of  the  dura  tissue  is  visible  between  the  several  tubulot?. 
Only  rarely,  however,  they  anastomose.  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  these  tubular  systems  depend  neces- 
sarily upon  the  structure  of  the  dura  mater ;  that  is,  upon  the 
arrangement  of  its  fibrillary  fa&cicles.  The  question  now^  arises 
whether  these  spaces  are  naturally  preformed,  ic.  whether  they 
are  natural  canals.  It  is  indeed  more  than  merely  probable ; 
nay,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  real  systems  of  lymph - 
canals  (Sa/tcanaisysteme)  in  the  dura  mater.  Bcsid<js  the  blood- 
vessels,  the  above  are  the  only  canals  %vhich  can  be  demonstrated 
by  niethoils  of  injection ;  therefore  it  is  also  highly  probable 
that  the  aljove  tubular  systems  represent  the  lymph-canals 
{Saflcanaic),"  that  is,  canals  or  tubes  conveying  the  cerebro- 
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spinal  liquid  or  the  nerv  ous  juice.  '*  The  natural  existence  of 
these  tubules  receives  a  strong  support  from  this  circumstance, 
that  under  a  very  mild  pressure  a  large  system  of  them  is  filled 
by  an  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  dura.  ...  If  the 
injection,  especially  with  Richaixlsou's  blue  fluid,  is  carried 
further,  the  whole  tissue  is  at  last  imbued  by  the  fluid,  so  that 
the  tubes  can  no  longer  be  discerned.  In  this  ca^'  the  mass  at 
last  infuses  also  the  fibrillary  fascicles,  i.e.  it  becomes  inter- 
fibrillar  (pp.  165,  IGG). 

B»  Glandule  Pacchjoni, 

244t.  QcainJ — ■'  Upon  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  are  seen  numerous 
small  pulpy-looking  elevations,  generally  collected  into  clusters, 
named  glands  of  Pacchioni.  The  inner  surface  of  the  calvarium 
is  marked  by  little  pits,  which  receive  these  prominences. 
Similar  excrescences  are  seen  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tlura 
mater,  and  upon  the  pia  mater  on  each  side  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  and  also  projecting  into  the  interior  of  that  sinus.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  found  also  in  other  situations. 

**  On  a  careful  examination  of  the  connections  of  these  bodies, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  elevations  found  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  within  the  longitudinal  sinus,  in  no 
instance  take  origin  in  those  positions,  but  that  they  are  grape- 
like bodies  which  are  attached  more  deeply,  and  in  their  growth 
have  perfomtcd  the  dura  mater.  Their  precise  origin  and  nature 
were  long  the  subject  of  conflicting  opinions,  but  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  shown  by  Luschka  that  they  are  ouly  an  enlarged 
condition  of  normal  villi  of  the  arachnoid,  and  that  no  other 
structure  is  involved  in  their  formation.  On  each  side  of  the 
sinus,  and  communicating  with  it,  are  large  venous  spaces  in 
the  dura  mater  j  into  these  the  villi  project  even  in  new-boni 
animals,  and  those  which  perforate  the  dura  mater  and  appear 
on  the  surface  have  their  inner  parts  in  such  spaces.  Each  villus 
is  covered  by  an  epitheliated  membrane,  continuous  with  the 
^  "Elements  of  Anatomy,'*  eigMh  edit.,  vol.  il,  London,  1S76. 
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chooiA  Outside  this  is  another  fine  membranous  sheath, 
proceeding  from  the  dura  mater,  and  the  interval  between  the 
two  is  continuous  with  the  subdural  space.  Within  the  villus 
is  a  spongy  trabecular  tissue,  continuous  with  the  subarachnoid 
tissue,  and  of  similar  tissue  "  (pp.  575,  570). 

244/,  Key  and  Retzitjs.^ — "  On  making  a  more  minute  exam- 
ination of  the  arachnoidal  villi  (glandular  Pacchioni),  we  dis- 
covered'' on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  peculiar 
accessory  sinuses  or  hollows,  in  which  these  \"illi  lie  conccided. 
These  hollows  or  lacunae  {nmt&  &  lacunm  latercUes  sinus 
su^rioris)  are  irregidar,  and  of  a  very  varying  figure,  some- 
times being  triangular,  square,  or  of  a  rhomboid  shape.  ,  .  . 
Their  walls,  as  in  the  Ciise  of  all  the  other  siouses,  are  formed  of 
the  dura.  They  arc  often  connected  by  broader  or  narrower 
passages ;  and  by  small,  roundish,  or  fissure-like  openings,  very 
much  like  the  mouths  of  veins,  they  terminate  in  the  sinus 
longitudinalis.  As  this  sinus  by  longitudinal  pailitions  is  here 
and  there  di^^ded  into  several  departments,  the  mouths  of  some 
of  the  lacunte  are  not  nnfrequently  hid  by  such  partitions. 
The  longitudinal  axis  of  these  lacuna3  is  usually  directed  more 
or  less  transversely  towanls  the  sinus.  The  other  extremity  of 
these  lacunae  is  generally  pointed  and  directed  outwards;  a 
branch  of  the  vena:^  meningeal  usually  tcnninates  in  it  Tra- 
beculae,  or  cords,  pass  vertically  or  obliquely  through  the  lacunae, 
joining  the  roof  with  the  bottom.  Otherwise  they  are  com- 
monly filled  with  Pacchionian  ^illi,  nay,  they  teem  with  them. 
These  villi  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  trabeculae,  and  bathe 
freely  in  the  percolating  stream  of  blood.  In  general  it  may 
be  stated  that  most  of  the  villi  have  their  seat  and  home  id 
th^e  very  lacunae,  and  that  these  lacimae  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  Pacchionian  villi.  .  .  .  These  lacunae  filled  with  villi 
exist  not  only  in  adult  persons,  but  they  occur  also  in  children, 
nay,  in  newly-born  infants"  (p.  179). 


'  **Studien  in  der  Anaiomu  dts  Ncrvctisysttnis^**  etc.,  vol.  L,  Stockholm 
1875. 
«  *'Nord,  Med,  Arkiv,"  vol  a,  1870. 
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After  describing  minutely  the  structure  of  the  arachnoidal 
villi,  as  stated  above  in  the  extract  from  Quains  *' Anatomy " 
Messrs.  Key  and  Rotzius  pass  to  the  results  whieli  they  obtained 
by  injection.  They  say  :  "  On  making  a  mharachnoidal  injec- 
tion, under  a  very  light  pressure,  the  liquid  penetrates  through 
the  subarachnoidal  spaces  of  the  brain,  and  through  the  meshes 
of  the  subarachnoidal  trabecular  system  which  is  usually  found 
in  the  neighbourhocKl  of  the  arachnoidal  villi,  it  parses  through 
the  trabecular  meshes  in  the  stems  of  the  villi,  into  the  ^iili 
themselves;  and,  indeed,  mtbout  entering  into  the  subdural 
space  of  the  cerebnim.  After  arriving  in  the  villi,  it  spreads 
through  the  meshes  of  their  tissfle  with  the  same  facility  \nth 
which  a  sponge  is  filled  [with  water].  The  meshes  between  the 
trabeculse  are  thereby  rendered  tense,  the  villi  are  erected,  and 
by  the  colour  of  the  injected  Huid  appear  tinged  The  liquid, 
however,  does  not  remain  confined  long  within  the  limits  of 
the  trabecular  system  of  the  villi*  On  the  contrary,  it  S(M)n 
passes  through  the  layer  which  constitutes  their  surface,  and 
enters  into  the  subdural  space  beyond  This  also  it  fills  and 
renders  tense,  as  well  as  the  dural  sheath  which  encompasses 
the  villi.  Yet  it  does  not  remain  even  there,  but  flows  through 
the  dural  sheath  into  the  venous  sinus  or  the  lacuna  without, 
in  order  in  this  manner  to  mix  with  the  blood  .  .  .  After 
arriving  in  the  venous  spaces,  that  is,  in  the  sinuses  and  lacunae, 
the  injected  liquid  usually  spreads  through  the  liner  blood- 
vessels of  the  dura.  Verj^  often  also  we  found  the  vena3 
meningete  and  their  branches  more  or  less  filled  to  a  laige 
eactent  Often,  however,  and  indeed  chiefly,  we  obtained  a 
copious  injection  of  blood-vessels  in  the  region  of  the  dura 
which  surrounds  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  lacunie ;  espe- 
cially in  the  roof  of  the  sinus  (p.  183), 

'*  On  the  question  of  the  function  of  the  arachnoidal  villi, 
we  answer,  their  function  is  certainly  to  effect  a  junction 
between  the  serous  spaces,  that  is,  between  the  cerebro-spinal 
liquid  of  the  brain,  and  the  system  of  the  blood  "  (p.  185),] 
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245,  The  bi^ain  is  wrapped  up  iii  seveml  coverings,  like 
swaddling-clothes.  The  first  is  the  cranium,  of  which  we  have 
already  treated ;  the  second  is  the  dura  mater,  which  we  are  now 
discussing ;  and  the  third  is  the  pia  mater.  Each  covering  is 
divided  into  its  tables — laminae  and  membranes.  The  cranium  is 
twofold,  so  is  the  dura  nmter,  and  likewise  the  pia  mater;  finally, 
under  the  latter  the  brain  lies  hidden. 

246.  In  proportion  as  the  coverings  are  more  remote  from 
the  brain,  in  the  same  proportion  do  they  diflFer  from  one 
another  in  excellency,  i.e.  in  force,  power,  and  perfection.  The 
interior  which  are  nearer  to  the  brain,  are  in  respect  to  every 
quality  more  perfect  than  the  exterior  and  more  remote;  for 
they  are  more  universal,  purer,  more  elastic,  more  active,  and 
more  constant  in  their  modes.  The  cranium  is  the  last  and 
outermost  covering  of  tbe  brain  ;  it  is  general,  thick,  hard,  inert, 
passive,  and  less  elastic.  The  pia  mater,  however,  is  thin,  soft, 
active,  elastic,  and  the  most  universal  ol'  the  three.  The  dura 
mater,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  a  middle  position,  and  is  of  a 
middle  t|nality;  it  is  more  perfect  than  the  one,  and  more 
imperfect  than  the  other.  Nature  in  its  universal  world,  and 
in  the  kingdoms  of  its  world,  goes  and  rettims,  i.e.  passes  forth, 
through  an  order,  which  reigns  sole  in  its  degrees,  in  its 
dimensions,  and  in  the  modes  flowing  thence:  hence  it  also 
reigns  in  the  membranes  in  which  the  brain  is  wrapped  and 


^  Thifl  ftDolysifl  ifi  taken  from  C4>dex  55,  Fhotolithographed  edition,  p.  57. 
Anotlicr  and  later  nimljsis  is  contained  in  Codex  56.  Aa  the  two  seem  comple- 
mentary of  one  imothcr,  we  gi?e  both. — EmroE. 
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rolled  up.  By  foUowiiig  this  order,  and  by  having  nature  itself 
for  onr  teacher,  and  experience  for  our  guide,  we  shall  be  rightly 
instnictt'J  m  those  uses,  and  in  the  quality  of  tho.se  uses,  to  which 
the  dura  mater  is  subserv^ient. 

247-  These  same  en%^elopes,  in  okIof  that  they  may  act 
separately,  and  at  the  same  time  conjointly,  and  that,  neverthe- 
less, the  action  of  all  may  conspire  into  one^must  consist  of 
lamina?)  which  are  imited  as  well  as  distinct.  The  craniiun 
consists  of  two  tables,  the  dura  mater  of  two  orders  of  fibres, 
and  the  pia  mater  of  two  membranes,  the  upper  one  of  which 
is  called  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The  membnmes  of  the 
brain  which  are  thus  sundered  are  coimected  in  a  wonderftd 
manner  with  one  another ;  and  each  of  them  has  respect  at  the 
same  time  to  the  external  and  internal  states  of  the  brain, 
and  they  feel  in  their  own  peculiar  manner  what  is  transacted 
everywhere.  The  external  lamina  of  the  dura  nmter  ai>plies 
itself  to  the  internal  table  of  the  cranium ;  but  the  internal 
lamina  is  attached  to  the  pia  mater  by  membranous  filaments, 
muscular  bands,  and  vessels.  Both,  however,  ix.  the  two  asso- 
ciated lamime,  are  closely  united  by  interlaced  fibres  and  arteries 
flowing  between  them.  The  membranes  which  are  subordinated 
in  this  manner  arc  thus  united  for  general  and  particular  uses. 

248.  According  to  series  and  the  order  of  succession,  the 
membranes  also  distinguish  from  one  another  the  smaller,  larger, 
and  largest  parts  of  the  brain ;  nay,  even  entire  and  whole 
organs  ;  that  is,  they  di%dde  the  cerebnmi  from  the  cerebellum, 
and  both  from  the  medulla  «»blongata.  A  certain  most 
attenuated  mater  invests  the  [individual]  cortical  and  medul- 
lary substances.  Another,  which  is  thicker,  and  woven  of 
arterial  capillaries  and  membranous  filaments,  covers  clusters, 
tori,  and  fascicles  ol'  the  same  substances.  The  pia  mater, 
however,  invests  entire  congeries  and  convolutions.  Its  superior 
membrane,  the  arachnoid,  does  not  enter  the  sulci  and  con- 
volutions, but  spreads  out  smoothly  over  them.  The  dom 
mater,  on  the  other  hand,  separates  the  hemispheres,  and 
divides  the  ccrebnim  from  the  cerebellum  ;  it  also  encircles  the 
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medulla  oblongata,  and  passes  into  the  opposite  part  of  the 
craiiiuiii,  thus  serving  general,  but  not  particular,  purposes. 
Its  superior  lamina  applies  itself  to  the  cranium,  and  covers  its 
fossje,  protuberances,  and  crests  or  ridges.  The  cranium,  how- 
ever, in  a  most  general  manner  covers  at  the  same  time  the 
cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata ;  its  exterior 
table  does  so  in  a  more  general  way  than  the  interior;  for  this 
passes  off  into  processes,  and  begins  to  separate  the  enclosed 
masses.  In  this  manner  nature  goes  forvt-ard  from  its  centres 
to  its  circumferences,  from  simple  to  compound,  from  purer  to 
grosser^  from  most  active  and  purely  elastic  to  inert  and  passive 
things;  or  from  its  most  minute  forces,  which  are  those  of  the 
cortex,  to  the  general  ones,  which  are  those  of  the  cranium. 

249.  Such  as  is  the  connection  and  communication  of  the 
membranes,  such  also  is  the  fluxion  and  continuation  of  the 
motions  which  begin  in  the  inmost  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  that 
is,  in  the  cortical  substances,  and  terminate  in  the  outermost 
parts  of  the  brain,  that  Is,  in  the  cranium.  The  pia  mater 
sustains,  govenis,  and  limits  the  particular  motions  of  the 
brain;  the  dura  mater  the  more  general,  and  the  cranium  the 
most  general  ones.  The  motion  itself  is  alternate,  and  is 
called  the  animator}^  and  systaltic  motion  of  the  brain ;  it  is 
conspicuous  in  the  brain  itself,  and  also  in  the  membranes,  but 
it  is  stopped,  and  expires  in  the  cranium;  a  conatus  of  the 
parts  towards  motion  nevertheless  remains,  and  is  represented 
there. 

250,  From  the  contiguity  and  connection  of  the  pia  raater 
and  of  the  brain  with  the  dura  mater,  it  appears  very  mani* 
festly  how  the  dura  raater  is  stirred  and  as  it  were  drawn  into 
motion.  The  cerebrum  or  its  pia  mater  is  contiguous  to  the 
diura  mater  in  those  places  where  this  membrane  in  the  form 
of  a  process  descends  between  the  two  hemispheres,  and  also 
between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  where  it  swells  into 
a  sinus  or  trough ;  there  are  also  muscular  bands  [lac€rti\  and 
Ugaraentous  cords  twisted  in  the  fomi  of  muscular  fibres,  and 
likewise  glands  and   vessels,  by  •which   both   are  coimected. 
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Besides,  the  venous  vessels  of  the  bmin  cast  themselves  there 
in  great  number  into  the  larger  sinuses,  and  when  they  are 
filled  and  expanded,  the  dura  mater  in  whose  diiplicature  these 
sinuses  lie  cannot  help  being  expanded  and  swollen  in  a  similar 
manner ;  for  its  texture  is  continuous  with  the  walls  of  these 
very  sinuses^  (Heister  and  Winsluw,  however,  declaim;  that  the 
only  connection  between  the  two  maters,  or  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  brain,  is  established  by  the  veins ;  this  will  be 
examined  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Pia  Mater.)  This  motion  of 
the  dura  mater  is  called  its  expansile  ^notion,  and  arises  solely 
from  the  bndn.  The  fact  of  tliis  motion  is  proved  by  ocular 
demonstration,  and  is  pointed  out  by  its  membranous  tex- 
ture, which  both  in  the  individual  fibres  and  in  general  is 
elastic*  The  spaces  between  the  dura  rnater  and  the  brain  in 
this  covered  region  also  confirm  it.  The  mode  in  which  this 
motion  is  caused  seems  also  pointed  out.  When  the  brain 
expands,  it  folds  up  its  clefts  and  interstices,  and  prevents  the 
passage  of  the  blood  by  the  vessels  into  the  sinuses ;  it  likewise 
draws  down  and  contracts  the  sinuses  themselves.  The  eifect, 
which  is  necessarily  exerted  thereby  upon  the  whole  circum- 
ference and  the  two  laminae  of  the  dura  mater,  is  plain*  It 
follows  hence  that  the  dura  mater  in  respect  to  this  motion  is 
passive ;  yet  that  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  and  m  its  capacity 
as  a  muscular  tendon,  it  contributes  in  a  general  way  to  the 
reciprocal  expansive  motion  of  the  brain, 

251.  It  becomes  necessary  also  to  explore  the  form  or  the 
determination  of  the  motion  itself;  for  from  its  form  motion 
derives  the  property  of  being  constant,  perpetual,  and  con- 
tinuous of  its  own  accord.  Form,  however,  implies  centres, 
radii,  circumferences;  all  this  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  the 
vessels  and  fibres  and  their  directions;  for  they  are  like  so 
many  radii  or  rays,  and  each  of  them  is  placed  in  the  very 
stream  of  its  motion,  since  they  are  unable  to  run  counter  to  the 
general  torrent.  It  is  manifest  that  the  expansive  motion  of 
the  dura  mater  begins  near  the  borders  of  the  hemispheres  and 
near  the  larger  sinuses,  and  that  it  is  continued  thence  on  both 
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sides  to  the  circumference;  also  that  at  a  distance  from  ita 
sources  it  hecomes  slower,  and  finally  is  obliterated.  The  most 
active  beginning,  or  the  general  source,  whence  the  motion 
spreads  on  all  sides  towards  the  circumference,  seems  to  be  in 
the  confluence  of  the  sinuses  and  the  processes,  or  near  the  so- 
called  torcular  Herophili.  For  there  the  superior  longitudinal, 
the  two  lateral,  the  occipital,  and  the  straight  sinuses,  with 
the  blood  of  the  whole  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oblongata,  flow  together;  strong  cords  similar  to  muscular 
teudona  may  be  seen  there,  and  at  the  same  time  papillary 
concretions ;  which  may  be  curled  up,  folded  together,  unfolded, 
and  accommodated  to  every  determination  of  the  motion,^ 
Thither  the  fibres  of  the  inferior  lamina,  after  emerging  from 
the  fak  into  the  hemispheres  of  the  dura  mater,  inflect  them- 
selves, and  in  so  doing  describe  a  semicircular  cxirve ;  thither 
also,  as  towards  a  common  centre  of  motion,  the  arterial  trunks 
of  the  dura  mater,  both  those  which  cross  the  membrane  of  the 
cerebrum  and  the  membrane  of  the  cerebcllimi,  direct  their 
course.  Besides  this  general  fountain-head  of  motion,  there  are 
also  innumerable  particular,  and  so  to  say  least  springs,  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  sinuses ;  but  they  are  less  important 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  chief  source.  The 
ver}^  ligamentary  fibres  and  muscular  bands  which  emerge  into 
the  hemispheres  of  the  membrane  in  an  oblique  direction,  and 
also  the  veins  w^hich  likewise  enter  into  the  sinuses  in  an 
oblique  direction,  demonstrate  by  their  certain  direction  the 
same  course,  and  consequently  the  same  form,  of  motion.  These 
are  the  sources  or  origins,  but  the  circus  or  campus  of  the  motion 
is  the  whole  circimifercnce  of  the  membrane ;  the  termini  or 
goals  of  the  motion,  however,  which  may  also  be  styled  centres 
of  rest,  must  be  sought  for  at  some  distance  thence.  Of  these 
there  are  as  many  as  there  are  foramina  in  the  superior, 
anterior,  and  inferior  parts  of  the  cranium,  through  which  the 
ner^'es  and  veins  pass  out,  and  the  arteries  enter;  for  rest  is 

'  Swedenborg  speaks  here  of  the  gUmMm  FaeMoni.    0>nc^mmg  their  lue 
and  function,  see  footnote  on  p.  252.— £Drroit, 
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required  there,  the  fibres  retaining  a  mere  conatus  of  actiou,  the 
tendency  of  which  lies  in  a  similar  direction.  There  are,  how- 
ever, general  and  particular  termini ;  the  fonnor  are  those  of  the 
whole  cranium,  the  other  those  of  its  particular  bones.  There 
are  two  general  termini  of  the  motion  of  the  dura  mater  which 
ia  spread  out  over  the  cerebrum,  namely,  near  the  two  orbits, 
where  several  nerves  emerge,  and  the  chief  artery  of  the  dura 
mater  enters  through  a  foramen  called  the  lacemm  orbitale.  The 
general  termini  of  the  motion  of  the  same  mater  as  spread  out 
over  the  cerebellum,  and  separated  from  that  of  the  cerebrum 
by  the  tentorium,  are  also  two;  namely,  near  the  so-called 
carotid  foramina,  or  where  the  carotid  arteries  and  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves  are  transmitted — for  the  very  excursions  or 
hemispheres  of  the  dura  mater  by  the  intervention  of  the 
falciform  processes  and  the  tentorium  represent  a  certain 
triangular  form;  and  if  from  the  beginnings  of  motion  we 
draw  continuous  diameters  and  diagonals,  they  coincide  in 
these  centres,  as  in  their  ultimate  termini  The  centres  of 
the  processes  and  of  the  sinuses,  however,  are  different  from 
those  of  the  membrane  itself;  for  the  dura  mater  changes  its 
determinations  when  it  dips  down  between  the  hemispheres 
and  the  two  brains.  The  common  centre  of  all  the  processes, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  sinuses,  or  the  fountain-head  of  their  motions, 
is  likewise  in  the  middle  of  that  terminus  or  confiiience  which 
has  been  mentioned  above ;  but  the  ultimate  terminus  of  the 
motion  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  also  of  the  falx  cerebri,  is 
that  small  foramen  ccecum  between  the  crista  frontalis  and  the 
crista  galli ;  for  all  the  fibres  of  the  falx,  as  so  many  deter- 
minations of  its  motion,  emanate  thence  and  tend  thither. 
But  the  termini  of  the  motion  of  the  tentorium  and  of  the 
lateral  sinuses  are  near  those  fosste  in  the  temporal  bone  where 
the  jugular  veins,  together  with  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  or  the 
par  vagura,  and  the  spinal  nerve  pass  out ;  for  thither  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  tentorium  incline,  and  as  it  were  fatigued  by  the 
journey,  rest  in  their  ultimate  goal  The  most  gcneml  of  all 
centres^  however,  is  the  centre  of  rest  in  the  middle  of  the 
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sella  turcica,  where  the  pituitary  gland  encompassed  1>y  the 
carotid  arteries  and  several  nerves  has  its  seat.  The  circum- 
ferences of  the  dura  mater  converge  there  from  their  particular 
centres  both  in  general  and  in  particidar ;  the  processes  of  the 
tentorium  also  are  continued  thither,  and  they  fold  themselves 
again  around  the  clinoid  processes,  so  as  to  form  minute  septa 
which  are  concentrated  in  the  middle  of  the  sella.  If,  however, 
I  were  to  enter  into  all  these  particulars,  I  should  need  for  this 
piirjTOse  a  whole  volume.  Suffice  it  tu  stiy  that  it  is  a  constant 
verity,  that  the  more  perfect  forms  of  motion  have  innumerable 
centres ;  and  that  in  the  most  perfect  form,  where  motion  flows 
to  every  point  and  determines  the  form,  a  centre  of  motion  is 
represented  in  every  one  of  these  points  whether  they  be  in 
the  radii  or  in  the  circumferences:  as  will  be  seen  below  in 
the  Doctrine  of  Forms.     [Part  IL  chap,  ii.] 

252.  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  expansive  motion  of  the 
dura  mater,  or  of  the  circulatory  motion  of  the  brain  through 
the  circumference  of  its  meninx  or  membrane.  Besides  this, 
there  is  also  another  motion  pectdiar  to  the  dura  mater,  which 
is  excited  by  its  own  arteries,  and  this  is  called  its  piihatik 
motion.  For  the  arteries  insinuate  themselves  from  the 
external  carotid  through  different  foramina,  and  they  pour 
themselves  out,  and  are  ramified  over,  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  membrane;  and  finally,  they  determine  themselves 
towards  the  superior  lamina,  and  discharge  themselves  through 
little  openings  in  the  sutures,  through  foramina  in  the  parietal 
and  occipital  bones ;  and  their  contents  are  added  either  to  the 
blood  which  courses  through  the  bony  substances,  or  to  the 
blood  of  the  external  head,  or  of  the  perici-aniura.  The  arterial 
blood  of  the  dura  mater  passes  from  one  hemisphere  into  the 
other  by  crossing  the  sinuses,  and  near  the  bregma  or  foutanelle 
its  vessels  are  crowded  together,  which  is  the  reason  that  this 
place  is  called  the  pulsatile  fountain  or  foutanelle,  and  is  long 
kept  open  after  birth.  This  motion  is  distinctly  felt  with  the 
fingers  in  infants. 

253.  These  two  motions  are  most  distinct,  and  originate  from 
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different  beginnings ;  that  is,  the  expansive  motion  arises  from 
the  motion  of  the  brain,  and  the  pulsatile  motion  from  that  of 
the  heart.  Great  care  is  taken  that  these  two  motions  should 
also  continue  distinct;  for  every  artery  of  the  dura  mater  is 
introduced  by  special  foramina  from  the  external  carotid  or  its 
branches,  and  communicates  with  the  arteries  of  the  brain, 
which  arise  from  the  internal  carotid  and  the  vertebral  arteries, 
only  in  a  most  cautious  and  pinident  maimer  in  the  processes  or 
duplicatures  of  the  dura  mater.  The  former  occupy  chiefly  the 
external  lamina  of  the  membrane,  and  the  latter  the  internal, 
but  only  in  the  processes  and  in  the  fabL  The  former  also 
discharge  their  blood  into  the  cavities  of  the  cranium  and  into 
the  external  periosteum,  but  the  latter  empty  theirs  into  the 
sinuses,  so  that  the  superior  lamina  of  the  dura  mater  is  chiefly 
dedicated  to  the  pulsatile  motion :  but  the  interior  to  the 
expansive  motion ;  yet  these  two  intercommunicate  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner;  for  the  superior  lamina  is  connected  with  the 
inferior  by  inserted  fibres,  and  the  very  arteries  with  their 
branches  run  through  both. 

254.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  cannot  be  sought  for  in 
any  other  circumstance  than  in  the  diversity  of  the  motions  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  heart.  That  the  motion  of  the  brain 
coincides  with  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  lungs,  but  not 
with  the  alternate  motion  of  the  hearty  has  been  shown  else- 
where;^ for  if  they  coincided,  all  the  blood  of  the  brain,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  dura  mater,  would  be  discharged  either 
into  the  ainiises,  or  intrO  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  thus  one 
of  the  two  would  be  deprived  of  its  life.  Although  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  the  periods  of  the  expansive  and  the  pul- 
satile motions  of  the  dura  mater,  yet  in  one  and  the  same  plane 
they  agree  wonderfully ;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  pulmonary 
and  cardiac  motions  in  most  membranes  and  envelopes  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  diaphragm,  the  mediastinum,  the  pleura,  the 
pericardium,  and  everywhere  in  other  places — why  then  should 
this  not  be  so  in  the  dura  mater,  the  common  mother  of 
*  In  Part  I.  chap,  ii,— Ebitor, 
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membranes  ?  On  this  account  the  dura  mater  is  the  uniting 
medium  of  the  motions  of  the  brain  and  of  the  heart ;  for  where 
it  has  respect  to  the  cerebrum  it  belongs  to  the  cerebrum,  and 
where  it  has  respect  to  the  cranium  it  belongs  to  the  heart,  ie, 
to  the  body. 

255.  In  the  embryo,  however,  or  in  the  fcptus  before  birth, 
the  motions  of  the  brain  and  the  heart  coincide ;  for  the  heart 
lives  then  constantly  under  the  auspices  of  its  brain,  and  both 
then  conspire  in  the  production  of  the  general  efifect,  that  is,  in 
the  formation  of  the  tender  body;  nor  are  the  lungs  then 
opened.  In  this  state  the  dura  mater  being  distended  with  an 
abundance  of  blood,  acts  one  and  the  same  cause  with  the  brain 
and  the  heart;  but  this  state  is  similar  to  one  of  perpetual 
sleep.  The  organs  lack  sensibility,  and  the  muscles  are  deprived 
of  a  particular  activity  and  determination  agreeing  with  the 
arbitraments  of  the  mind  The  more  distinctly,  therefore,  these 
twin  motions  of  expansion  and  pulsation  thrive  in  the  dura 
mater,  the  more  distinctly  present  is  life  in  the  organs  of  sense 
and  of  motion.  But  when  the  man  verges  towards  old  age  the 
state  of  this  membrane  begins  to  change ;  for  being  gradually 
deprived  of  its  blood,  it  grows  pale  and  flaccid,  and  its  connection 
with  the  cranium  and  the  brain  is  beginning  to  be  dissolved. 
Then  its  motions  also  become  indistinct ;  the  expansive  motion 
or  that  of  the  brain  remains,  but  it  is  irregular,  and  the  pulsatile 
motion,  or  that  of  the  heart,  is  obscured.  Thence  results  an 
impotence  of  feeling  and  acting,  and  by  degrees  the  kingdom  of 
the  heart  collapses,  or  the  life  of  the  body  closes. 

250.  In  order  that  the  distinction,  communication,  and  con- 
dition of  both  motions  may  continue  in  a  state  of  integrity,  the 
arterial  blood  is  introduced  into  this  membrane  by  several 
foramina,  with  at  the  same  time  an  abundant  supply  of  nen^es 
to  accompany,  construct,  and  reconstruct  tlie  muscular  coatings 
of  the  arteries ;  for  wherever  there  is  an  artery,  there  also  is  a 
nerve,  and  the  former  exists  and  subsists  by  the  fibres  of  the 
latter.  Besides,  it  has  also  been  provided  that  the  vessels  of 
this  membrane  should  pass  from  one  hemisphere  into  the  other 
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over  the  roof  of  the  sinuses ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  constant 
communication  between  them,  so  that  there  should  bo  no  blood 
iu  one  branch  which  is  not  common  to  the  other;  wherever, 
therefore,  an  artery  flows,  it  can  draw  for  the  supply  whieh  it 
needs  upon  the  re^t  whether  they  be  neighbouring  or  distant. 
The  inferior  lamina  also  serves  the  puqiose  of  a  general  valve ; 
for  the  fibres  of  both  cross  one  another,  and  between  them  run 
the  arteries.  If  now  the  brain  puts  its  dura  mater  on  the 
stretch,  the  blood  is  ui^ed  into  the  upper  lamina,  and  that 
which  it  is  unable  to  hold  is  propelled  towards  the  larger 
sinuses,  where  it  niiugles  with  the  blood  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  brain*  In  this  wise  all  emergencies  are  cared  for,  and  one 
nmtion  is  subservient  to  the  other,  or  the  expansile  motion  to 
the  pulsatile,  and  %%cc  versa.  Besides  in  a  diseased,  or  in  an 
unnatural  state,  and  also  in  old  age,  the  ligamentary  fibres  and 
the  muscular  bands  are  dried  up,  and  the  Pacchionian  glands 
become  attached  to  them  in  the  form  of  muscular  grains,  in 
order  that  the  connection  and  the  contiguity  of  the  brain  with 
its  membrane  may  be  preserved;  for  nature  by  a  thousand 
similar  modes  makes  up  deficiencies  and  restores  continuity. 

257*  Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  the  functions  and  the  use  of  the 
dura  mater :  now  we  shall  say  something  respecting  its  origin.  Its 
origin,  however,  is  difficult  to  explain  on  account  of  the  dearth  of 
experimental  knowledge;  conjecture  must  supply  it*  We  are 
obliged  to  believe  that  in  its  production  vessels  and  fibil^s  of  the 
brain,  as  well  as  vessels  and  fibres  of  the  body,  distinctly  concur. 
The  venous  vessels  of  the  interior  brain  flo%v  together  towards 
their  common  sinus,  namely,  the  straight  sinus,  and  they  form 
together  it^  coating ;  this  coating  is  continued  into  the  interior 
lamina  of  the  dura  mater.  The  venous  vessels  of  the  exterior 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  however,  in  like  manner  flow  to- 
gether in  their  sinuses,  that  is,  in  the  superior  longitudinal  and 
lateral  sinuses,  and  thus  from  their  coatings  are  continued  into 
the  membranous  coating  of  the  dura  mater ;  to  these  are  added 
fibres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  w^hich  here  and  there 
emerge  into  this  membrane.     This  seems  to  be  its  primitive 
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origin,  and  indeed  that  of  its  internal  lamina ;  and  as  it  is  thus» 
in  the  first  place,  organized  of  venous  offshoots,  it  seems  to  have 
acquired  thereby  a  passive  force  and  quality.  But  after  the 
beginnings  of  the  heart  have  been  established,  arterial  vessels  are 
also  sent  thither  by  the  carotids;  these  spread  themselves  over 
the  venous  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  weave  the  external  lamina 
of  the  dura  mater.  To  these  are  also  added  fibres  from  the 
body,  or  corporeal  fibres,  which  will  be  discussed  in  their  proper 
place ;  ^  these  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  dura  mater  along 
the  vaginal  coating  of  the  spinal  marrow,  In  this  manner  this 
double  membrane  from  its  first  formation  is  inaugurated,  and 
thus  is  accustomed  to  lend  its  services  both  to  the  brain  and 
the  heart. 


IL« 


258,  The  dura  mater  is  the  middle  envelope  hj  which  the  brain 
is  mclosid,  limited^  and  divided.  The  last  envelope  is  the 
cninium  itself,  the  internal  the  pia  mater,  and  the  middle  the  dura 
iBater.  As  the  cranium  is  in  respect  to  the  diu*a  mater,  so  this 
is  in  respect  to  the  pia  mater,  in  reference  to  density,  elasticity, 
and  geucralness.  Each  of  these  is  distinguished  into  two  lamina3. 
The  external  is  more  general  than  the  internal ;  such  is  the  case 
with  the  external  lamina  of  the  dura  mater  which  adheres  to  the 
whole  cranium,  and  likewise  with  the  external  one  of  the  pia 
mater,  or  with  the  arachnoid  membrane.  If  a  lamina  is  more 
sneral,  it  also  divides  less ;  this  is  so  with  the  external  lamina 
[)f  both  maters.  It  performs  also  the  office  of  a  general  bond; 
see  the  peritoneum.^  The  durn  raater  performs  the  same  use 
around  the  brain  which  the  pleura  does  in  the  breast,  and  the 
peritoneum  in  the  abdomen,  wherefore  they  mutually  corre- 
spond to  one  another ;  see  below.  The  internal  lamina  of  the 
dura  mater  encloses,  limits,  and  di\ides  the  cerebnim ;  for  it 


1  la  Part  IL  chiip.  vi.— Editoe. 

3  From  Codex  58,  Photolitho^x-aphed  MSS,,  vol.  vi.  pp.  94^101.] 

'  See  **Eegnum  An i male,"  part  i,  chap*  xvi. 
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encompasses  all  its  boundaries,  and  divides  it  from  the  cere- 
bellum. It  even  encloses  its  appendix  or  the  corpora  striata ; 
for  on  the  side  of  the  isthmus  of  the  ancients,  or  the  torcnlar 
Herophili,  it  encircles  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  bends  itself 
back  in  a  wonderful  manner.  It  divides  the  brain  into  hemi- 
spherea 

259.  It  abo  mtdains  and  pi'oteds  the  hrain  in  a  gcTieral  way. 
That  it  sustains  the  brain  is  manifest  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
festened.  Especially  in  three  points,  or  in  the  extremities  of  its 
axes,  which  are  called  poles.  It  does  so  in  a  remarkable  manner 
where  the  lamina  cribrosa  is  situated,  or  at  the  place  whence  the 
falx  runs  out ;  likewise  above  the  straight  sinus,  in  the  middle  of 
the  occipital  bone ;  and  finally,  near  the  pituitary  gland,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  In  a  like  manner  it  is  fastened 
in  points  in  the  middle,  which,  as  it  seems,  have  likewise 
reference  to  the  axes ;  as  between  the  pole  of  the  forepart  of 
the  head,  and  that  of  the  occiput ;  but  there  it  extends  into  a 
procesSj  and  is  attached  to  the  brain  by  little  vessels  and  fila- 
ments. The  same  is  the  case  between  the  pole  of  the  occiput 
and  that  of  the  base,  i.c.  the  pituitary  gland,  where  the  tentorium 
18 ;  there  also  it  is  attached  to  the  brain  by  filaments  and  little 
veins.  From  the  pole  of  the  base  to  the  pole  of  the  forepart  of 
the  head  it  is  folded  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  forms  the 
cavernous  sinuses ;  and  then  by  a  manifest  folding  passes  to  the 
pole.  Along  this  line  it  is  not  attached  to  the  brain  in  a  like 
manner, but  only  by  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  which  thence  ascends 
into  the  brain.  In  this  mse,  then,  the  dura  mater  is  attached 
to  the  brain,  and  in  this  wise  it  sustains  it.  In  the  remaining 
places  it  is  free,  and  kept  away  from  the  brain.  It  thus  protects 
the  brain  against  any  shock  received  by  the  cranium.  All 
blows  are  directed  by  the  dura  mater  in  a  most  regidar  manner 
to  every  part  of  the  brain,  and  because  the  brain  by  its  very 
form  is  protected,  therefore  a  blow  which  is  thus  received  does  not 
alter  anything  in  it ;  but  according  to  the  form  of  its  determina- 
tion it  passes  out  by  the  poles.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  on 
this  account  are  also  so  connected  that  there  should  be  centres 
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of  the  bones  where  the  centres  of  the  brain  are ;  and  in  this 
wiae  the  effects  of  a  blow  die  off  when  they  are  concentrated 
thither ;  for  there  are  the  most  quiet  places,  and  thus  places  of 
support  and  of  protection.  The  effects  are  also  directed  to  the 
fourth  pole  of  the  brain  or  to  the  isthmus,  where  the  pineal 
gland  is ;  they  are  conveyed  thither  by  the  straight  or  fourth  sinus. 
The  dura  mater  thus  sustains  the  brain  in  every  way.  Its 
falciform  process  sustains  the  lateral  process  or  the  tentorium, 
where  the  lateral  sinuses  are  \  fur  when  the  falx  is  cut  through, 
the  tentorium  is  contracted  and  becomes  flaccid,  as  is  proved  by 
the  experience  of  Pacchioni. 

260.  TIlc  dura  mater  also  ISrraics  orpaise^  like  a  general  tendon, 
for  it  reacts  when  it  is  acted  upon.  That  the  dura  mater  is  like 
a  tendon  is  confirmed  by  Pacchioni  and  others.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  its  falcifonn  process,  which  is  like  a 
tendon ;  and  the  tentorium  poises,  hence  also  the  siimses. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  its  elasticity  and 
reaction ;  for  when  it  is  loosened  from  its  connection  with  the 
cranium,  it  reclines  on  the  brain.  That  it  is  elastic  is  proved  by 
experience ;  likewise  by  its  being  a  tissue  of  filaments,  eac-h  of 
which  is  elastic ;  it  is  also  proved  by  the  arteries  which  are  in 
it  When  pressed,  it  rebounds.  Being  placed  between  the  hard 
and  quiet  cranium,  and  the  soft  and  highly  active  brain,  it 
sustaimi  better  the  regidar  intervals  of  motion. 

201,11  grants  to  the  brain  space, hoiinds^mcasure, mode  and  ahility 
of  swelling  in  alternate  times  ;  nay,  as  a  common  or  general  hond  ii 
permits  it  even  to  reciproeate  the  times  of  its  animation ;  arid  to 
this  it  also  contributes  its  &wii  share.  It  grants  it  space,  because 
the  dura  mater  is  removed  from  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain, 
except  in  the  points  mentioned  above.  It  grants  it  bounds  and 
measure ;  for  the  brain  is  able  to  swell  so  far,  and  not  farther. 
It  grants  it  mode  according  to  the  boimds  or  limitations  which 
it  prescribes,  and  consequently  ability;  for  without  the  dura 
mater,  or  when  its  bonds  are  loosened — when,  therefore,  it  is  not 
embraced  by  the  dura  mater^ — the  brain  raises  itself  only  with 
great  difficulty ;  as  has  been  observed  by  experience  in  the  case 
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of  some  diseased  personsw  It  is  therefore  also  smoothed  or 
polished  on  the  side  which  is  turned  towards  the  brain,  and 
anointed  by  a  proper  fluid.  On  this  account  also  its  vessels  are 
imprinted  on  some  of  the  tables  of  the  cranium.  Hence  arises 
the  expansive  motion  of  the  dura  mater  j  for  it  has  a  double 
motion,  namely,  one  which  is  expansile,  and  another  which  is 
pulsatile.  The  fonner  it  derives  from  the  brain,  and  the  latter 
from  its  own  arteries.  Reaction  and  elasticity  are  required 
in  order  that  it  may  concur  in  a  general  manner  with  the 
motion  of  the  brain;  for  when  the  latter  ha^s  reached  the 
extreme  bounds  of  its  expansion,  then  the  dura  mater  urges  it 
to  enter  upon  the  reciprocal  pericjd  of  its  contraction.  This 
appears  from  sneezing ;  see  the  Chapter  on  the  Sense  of  Smell. 
How  the  dura  mater  is  expanded  when  the  brain  expands, 
appears  from  the  determination  of  its  filaments  and  vessels.  It 
appears  from  its  filaments,  because  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
they  incline  downwards,  and  then  backwards.  The  individual 
fibi'es  are  the  leaders  of  its  motion  and  signs  of  its  detemiina- 
tions.  Besides,  the  muscular  bands  and  the  venous  vessels 
themselves  show  the  same  thing.  The  filaments  are  turned  in 
a  different  direction  in  the  hemispheres,  and  also  in  the  falci- 
form process,  as  described  by  the  anatomists.  In  the  falx  they 
nin  lengthwise,  so  that  they  are  concentrated  in  iti?elf.  It  also 
is  manifest  from  its  own  arteries ;  for  they  are  determined  from 
their  origins  towards  the  straight  sinus ;  in  that  direction  the 
trunks  send  out  their  branches,  as  appears  chiefly  from  Vieus- 
sens'  plates.  All  this  is  for  the  sake  of  the  use  which  the  dura 
mater  is  to  perform  outside  of  itself;  concerning  which  we 
shall  treat  in  what  follows ;  and  in  accordance  with  its  accom- 
modation to  the  brain,  which  is  within,  to  the  veins  which  descend 
into  its  middle,  and  to  the  sinuses  into  which  it  is  to  transfer 
the  motion  of  the  brain ;  and  finally,  to  the  cranium,  which  it 
must  knit  together,  and  into  which  and  through  which  it  is  to 
transmit  sanguineous  vessels.  It  therefore  ministers  to  the 
brain  in  the  capacity  of  a  tendon. 

262.  It  receives  numefi*om  veins  of  the  brain  in  its  duplicainre, 
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mid  coerces  litem  hy  its  fibres^  as  by  little  valves.  This  appears 
very  clearly  in  the  falx,  where  its  laminsB  coalesce  into  one,  for 
they  are  received  within  that  duplicature  ;  nor  are  they  at  once 
intromitted  into  the  sinuses,  but  they  stay  there  and  are  kept 
there,  as  they  are  in  the  spinal  marrow.  From  their  determin- 
ations it  appears  how  they  are  received,  detained,  and  inserted 
into  a  sinus  3  see  what  is  said  in  %vhat  follows  concerning  sinuses 
and  veins.  Each  time  the  brain  is  expanded,  the  falx  is 
depressed,  and  its  fibres  coalesce ;  but  each  time  the  brain  is 
constricted,  it  is  unrolled,  and  the  venous  blood  is  admitted 
Thus  the  approach  is  closed  and  opened  in  alternate  times. 
When  the  brain  is  compressed  or  constricted,  the  fibres  of  the 
falx  are  also  constricted^  and  then  they  press  the  blood  into  the 
sinuses ;  and  also  "vice  versa.  In  this  manner  each  fibre  acts  the 
part  of  a  little  valve.  This  foOows  also  from  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  in  the  falx ;  and  it  appears  likewise  most  evidently 
from  the  direction  of  the  veins  towards  the  sinus. 

263,  Tlie  Mood  of  tlitse  mins  according  to  every  ratio  of  the 
motion  of  the  hrain,  or  acmrdiTiQ  to  the  conistrictimi  and  relawation 
of  the  dttra  mater,  is  dischart/ed  into  its  sinus.  See  on  this  sub- 
ject Chapter  vi-  on  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  and  likewise  Chap- 
ter V,  on  the  Sinuses.  The  blood  of  the  cerebrum  is  emptied 
into  the  longitudinal  sinus ;  likewise  into  the  lateral  sinuses, 
and  into  the  straight  sinus,  without  mentioning  the  others. 
And,  indeed,  all  blood  is  carried  thither  in  a  diflFerent  direction, 

cording  to  the  flux  of  the  veins.  The  motion  of  the  brain  is 
least  around  the  pole  in  the  forepart  of  the  cranium,  and 
greatest  around  the  confluence  of  the  lateral  and  straight 
sinuses ;  which  appears  also  firom  the  muscular  bands  and  the 
robust  ligaments ;  according  to  this  motion  is  the  influx  into  the 
sinuses.  The  direction  of  all  vessels  is  according  to  the  stream 
of  motion.  The  most  exact  measure  and  equilibrium  prevails 
in  all  these  things.  The  determinations  of  the  motion  of  the 
brain  may  be  explored  first  of  all  from  those  of  the  fibres  of  the 
dura  mater  and  its  arteries,  and  in  the  second  place  from  those 
of  the  veins  of  the  brain ;  for  it   does  not  even   transgress  a 
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point  or  the  breadth  of  a  line  beyond  its  determinations ;  in 
which  case  it  would  be  all  over  at  once  with  everjrthing. 

2G4f.  The  hlood  of  the  veiiis  of  the  hraiUt  according  to  every  ratio 
of  their  state,  is  also  tempered  hy  the  Hood  peculiar  to  the  dicra 
ffuiier.  For  the  venous  blood  of  the  brain  for  the  most  part  is 
dry,  because  its  better  portion,  or  its  spirit,  has  been  drained  off 
by  the  substances  of  the  cortex,  and  has  been  sent  off  into  cir- 
cidation ;  concerning  which  see  above  iti  chapter  i.  The  quantity 
of  this  blood  also,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  animation  of 
the  brain,  is  sometimes  greater,  and  sometimes  less.  On  this 
account  also  the  blood  of  the  dura  mater,  according  to  Winslow» 
is  carried  into  these  very  veins ;  and  in  this  wise  ever)*  contin- 
gency is  provided  against.  In  case,  therefore,  the  blood  of  the 
brain  on  account  of  its  sluggishness  should  tarry  in  the  vessels, 
blood  from  the  dura  mater  is  sprinkled  upon  it;*  and  in  this 
wise  the  danger  is  avoided.  And  should  it  pcnir  in  too  copiously, 
it  is  sent  off  into  the  corresponding  lower  sinuses,  that  is,  into 
the  inferior  longitudinal,  and  into  the  inferior  lateral  sinuses* 


*  Svedenborg  spt^ks  her©  of  tbe  Brterial  blood  of  the  tlurn  raater  as  being 
aprmkled  upon  the  dry  and  lifeless  venous  blood  of  the  longituilinal  sinus,  with 
a  view  of  incTeasing  its  mobility.  Modern  science,  how«ver,  showfi  thiit  the 
altiggish  venous  blood  of  that  sinus  is  refreshed  tiot  only  by  arterinl  blood,  but 
also  by  the  spirituous  lymph  known  aa  the  cerebro-sjunal  fluid.  That  fluid,  as 
shown  in  the  note  on  the  **Cerebro-«piual  Fluid"  in  voL  ii,,  circulntca  through 
the  fascicles  of  the  vrtriona  nerves  in  th©  body  ;  and  after  serving  its  purpose  in 
the  body,  it  is  conveyed  back  into  the  dura  mater  of  the  eianium  ;  see  noi- 
286c  and  2S6d,  In  the  dura  mat^r,  however^  this  spirituotii*  lymph  circulates 
in  a  ,  system  of  ducts  or  tubes,  concerning  which  Key  and  Retzias  inform 
us  that  it  commniricfttes  with  the  blood-vessels  of  the  dura  iniiter  (see  above, 
no.  244 A),  which  in  tbcir  turn  communicate  with  the  longituiliual  sinus.  If 
now  the  sluggish  venous  blood  of  that  siuua  threatens  to  clog  up  its  avenues, 
not  only  arterial  blooil»  but  also  a  apirituous  lymph,  is  summoned  from  th^ 
dura  mater  into  tho  sinus.  The  same  use  also  is  performed  by  the  glaiiduks 
PcLcMoni,  but  only  in  a  more  direct  form*  For  these  glandulas,  as  Key  and 
Retains  inform  us,  are  very  abundant  in  a  number  of  venous  lacunar  along  the 
sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  ;  and  out  of  these  glandnJiE,  which  are  elonga- 
tiona  of  the  arachnoid  memlsrane,  the  cerebro -spinal  liquid,  which  is  the  genuine 
nervous  juice,  distils  into  the  venoua  lacuna;  j  so  that  in  these  lacunte,  which 
are  in  tho  closest  proximity  to  the  longitudinal  ainus,  there  is  ever  an  abundant 
store  of  a  highly  liquid,  sinrituous  lymph,  which  at  the  shortest  notice  can  be 
introduced  into  the  sinus  in  order  to  vitalize  its  sluggish  blood.  — KniTor^. 
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Perchance  abo  it  passes  tliroiigli  die  roembnuiQ  encompasaiikg 

the  anuses  \  and  becoming  mixed  with  tho  blood  of  the  dum 
mater,  it  is  dischaiged  thixmgh  the  fonimina  of  the  cnuiium. 
▲  similar  economy  in  the  management  of  the  blood  may  be 
observed  everywhere  in  the  body ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  liver^ 
where  the  hepatic  aitery  is ;  and  likewise  in  the  lungs^  where 
Ae  lHX>ncbial  arte?y  is:  and,  indeed,  fiv  a  similar  purpose  altCH 
g^her;  so  that  a  oomparison  may  be  instituted,  and  the  use  of 
the  one  may  be  found  out  by  the  use  of  the  other. 

2Go.  Th€  dusu  maier  aUo  endotes  as  U  wtrt  with  a  mpsnle  the 
smifSfit,  or  ih'  ven/ou^  r^oeptadis  of  the  hraiiu  For  the  sinuses  are 
contained  within  the  dupUcature  of  the  dura  mator ;  concerning 
which  see  the  authors.  Its  interior  lamina  covers  the  sides  of 
the  mnuses,  and  the  upper  or  exterior  lamina  forms  the  roo£ 
The  sinuses,  therefore,  depend  altogether  upon  the  dura  mater 
and  upon  its  motion  or  action.  On  this  subject,  however,  see 
Chapter  v*  on  the  Sinuses ;  and,  besides,  consult  the  authors. 

266.  And  the  nwH<m  which  it  receives  from  the  hrain  it  trana^ 
fers  to  the  sinvse^  This  follows  from  their  connection.  It  is 
also  confirmed  by  Ridley ;  but  see  Chapter  v.  on  the  Siiiusoa 

2G7.  And  acccrding  to  the  tnodes  and  periods  of  this  wot  ion  it 
urges  timr  dry  arid  almost  lifeless  blood  towards  the  outlets,  and, 
Jinullt/,  into  the  jugidar  veins.  On  this  subject  see  Chapter  v, 
on  the  Sinuses.  In  respect  to  the  blood,  however,  this  is  dry ; 
because  its  better  essence  has  been  absorbed  by  the  cortic-al  and 
medullary  substances  of  the  brain.  This  is  evident  also  from 
the  appearance  of  the  blood  itself;  for  it  dues  not  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  vigour  and  colour  as  that  in  the  arteries,  I  noticed 
that  the  blood  in  a  male  brain  waa  coagulated,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  body^it  was  florid  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the 
action  of  the  brain  increases,  the  volume  of  blood,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  sinus,  especially  of  the  longituJinal,  likewise 
increase. 

268.  TJic  dura  mater  also  receives  the  arterial  trunks,  or  th$ 
internal  carotids,  at  the  threshold  of  the  cranium  ;  it  enelosss  them 
ioith  a  sheath,  and  transmits  them  into  the  cluimier  of  ths  brain. 
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On  this  subject  see  Chapter  vi»  on  the  Arteries.  It  transmits 
them  through  tortuous  windings  and  around  corners.  They  are 
likewise  covered  by  the  dura  mater  w^ith  a  sheath. 

2C9.  It  also  involves  them  in  a  cer^tain  duplicatnre,  and  leads 
them  throtigh  an  a7in%d%tB  or  ring.  Consult  Chapter  vi.  on  the 
•  Arteries,  and  Chapter  xx.  on  the  Cavernous  Sinuses.  For  after 
the  carotid  artery  has  emerged  through  the  clinoid  processes,  in 
a  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater  it  passes  to  the  sides  of  the 
sella  turcica  or  of  the  pituitary  gland ;  and  expands  itself 
there.  It  soon  leaves  it;  however,  and  sometimes  through  an 
annulus. 

270.  It  swnmdeTB  them  to  tlit  government  of  the  pia  mater 
and  of  the  hrwin,  and  thus  inatigttrates  them  i7ito  the  motion  of 
the  h'ain.  See  Chapter  vi.  on  the  Arteries ;  h<jw  it  introduces 
the  arteries  from  the  motion  of  the  heart  into  the  motion  of 
the  brain.  This  is  done  first  in  a  most  general  manner  by 
the  dura  mater ;  and  there  is  thus  caused  a  corresi>ondence 
between  the  motion  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  veins,  or  of 
the  carotids  and  sinuses.  This  motion  is  communicated  in 
a  general  manner  to  the  dura  mater,  w*hich  encloses  in  its 
duplicature  not  only  the  venous  sinuses,  but  also  the  arterial 
trunks ;  and  in  this  manner  it  communicates  to  both  a  similar 
animation. 

271.  TJi€  dura  7naie^'  is  the  general  w^whranc  of  the  brain;  as 
tlie  mucous  mevih^ne  is  that  of  Uie  head,  the  pleiira  ih-at  of  the 
chest,  and  the  peritoruum  thai  of  the  abdomen;  these  intercommuni- 
cate for  tJtc  same  reason  for  which  the  enclosed  viscera  likewise  act 
in  conjunction.  See  the  Chapter  on  the  Peritoneum,  and  also 
that  on  the  Pleura^ 

272.  The  dura  m^atcr  is  tJter^are  conjoined  with  the  mucous 
tneinirane  and  the  pleura  hy  mmns  of  nerves,  without  mention- 
ing their  conjunction  by  means  of  the  jugular  veins.  For  the 
dura  mater  involves  all  the  fascicles  of  the  nen^cs ;  and  accom- 
panies them  far  into  the  sphere  of  the  body,  as  their  genera! 
envelope.      On   this  account  it  is  also  united  to  the  mucous 

^  See  **  Regnum  Auimale/'  part  i,  cliapter  xvi.,  iind  part  ii.  chapter  v. 
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membrane  by  the  olfactory  nerve.  And  besiJes,  in  the  tongue. 
On  this  account  also  certain  nerves,  as  the  sjrmpathetic,  and  the 
eighth  pair  of  the  head,  likewise  the  carotid  artery  and  the 
jugular  vein,  are  enclosed  in  a  general  capsule.  This  Ciipsule,  or 
this  ultimate  coating,  the  nerves  do  not  lay  aside,  except  in  the 
general  integument  of  the  muscles,  or  of  the  organs  of  senae,  or 
of  the  viscera.  In  this  manner  the  brain  by  its  dura  nmter  acts 
as  a  general  cause  in  the  body.  The  pleura  also  involves  the 
nerves  with  a  certain  sheath,  likewise  the  peritoneum.  In  this 
manner,  therefore,  the  genemi  membranes  are  continued. 

273.  These  manhrayics,  however ,  arc  mutually  conjoiiud  with 
the  brain  hy  the  arteries;  far  the  former  are  of  the  hrain,  ami  tJie 
latter  oftlic  body.  For,  as  said  above,  the  carotid  artery  is  led  to 
the  threshold  of  the  cranium.  There  the  dura  mater  receives 
it  on  its  arrival.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  spinal  cord; 
wherefore  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  brain.  It  is,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  bnun  that  it  encloses  several  nerves  of  the  head 
with  a  general  capsule  in  the  cavernous  sinuses,  and  that  it 
accommodates  its  membrane  to  the  olfectory  nerves  on  their 
departure ;  likewise  to  the  motory  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  pairs ;  for  these  pass  out  of  the  region  of  the 
brain,  near  the  orbits. 

274.  More  immediately,  however^  tJu  dura  inaicr  coimmmicates 
with  the  orbit  of  tlu  eye,  where  the  external  sight  is,  whicfi  eorre- 
^mids  to  tlu  internal  sight  of  the  brain.  Thus  it  lines  the  orbit 
of  the  eye ;  nay,  it  communicates  even  with  the  coatings  of  the 
eye  itself  by  means  of  fibres ;  see  the  Chapter  on  the  Eye.  That 
the  external  sight  corresponds  to  the  internal  sight,  which  l3 
called  imagination,  may  be  seen  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Eye,  and 
it  will  also  be  more  extensively  proved  below.  They  are  thus 
engaged  in  the  same  cause.  This  appeal's  also  from  the  eyes  of 
birds  and  fishes,  which  are  like  succentnriate  brains.  Thia  is 
the  reason  why  the  general  membranes,  and  also  the  fibres, 
communicate  more  immediately  and  more  manifestly.  There 
is  also  a  very  close  communication  of  the  ear,  especially  of  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  with  the  dura  mater;  see  the 
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Chapter  on  the  Ear.*  Thus  the  hard  (pariia  dura)  and  soft  (p€fiia 
ftuMis)  nerves  let  themselves  down  firom  this  tremulous  area  into 
the  ear,  which  is  in  close  proximity  through  the  aqueduct  of 
Fallopius.  Besides,  the  most  g^:ieral  modes  of  the  senaes, 
especially  of  the  ear  and  its  modulations,  have  an  immediate 
oonununication  with  the  dura  mater. 

275.  The  dura  maUr,  bjf  iU  inUmal  lamina,  disiin/^ishes  also 
the  regions  of  this  sphere,  that  is,  thi  highest  which  is  thai  of  the 
cerebrum^/rimithe  l(ywer  &r  middle  which  is  that  a/th€  cerebellum; 
and  both  these  it  separates  from  the  l&west  which  is  thai  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  For  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  it  erects 
a  certain  harrier^  and  interposes  boundary  streams,  namdy,  the 
tentorium  and  the  lateral  sinuses.  That  the  dura  mater  is 
divided  into  two  lamina?,  see  the  authors.  Likewise,  that  ita 
superior  lamina  is  more  general  than  the  inferior.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  laminae  or  tables  of  the  cmniura ;  likewise 
Mith  the  two  laminae  of  the  pia  mater.  Thus  the  arachnoid 
membrane  is  more  general,  and  does  not  enter  the  sulci  and 
convolutions ;  neither  does  the  dura  mater.  Its  interior  lamina 
passes  off  into  processes,  and  dips  down  between  the  hemispheres ; 
but  the  superior  lamina  is  attached  to  the  craniunL  As  the 
membranes  themselves,  so  also  their  laminee  increase  in  general- 
neas  according  to  their  distance  fr«m  the  brain.  It  forms  a 
certain  tent  (tentorium)  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebeUum^ 
which  is  its  lateral  process.  This  tentorium  inclines  toward 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cranial  cavity,  in  order  to  form  the 
cavernous  sinuses;  and  thus  it  encloses  regularly  the  whole 
ccrebmm  with  its  corpom  striata.  It  hence  appears  that 
the  sphere  of  its  activity,  like  that  of  the  operations  of  the 
cerebrum,  is  distinct  from  the  sphere  of  the  cerebellum.  These 
very  distinctions  show  this  manifestly ;  and  they  likewise  show 
the  quality  of  this  sphere  of  activity ;  for  the  membrane,  which 
is  like  a  general  band»  completely  accommodates  itself  to  it 

276*  Th4  dura  mater,  however,  conjoins  these  reffums  by  means 
of  Us  eternal  lamina ;  U  thus  separates  as  well  as  unites  the 
^  In  the  impablmhed  work  on  the  Seasek — Editosl 
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Us  sphere.  The  external  lamina  ia  closely  attached  ta 
the  cmiiium.  It  crosses  the  sinuses,  and  thus  passes  into  tlie 
region  of  the  other  sphere.  Its  extent  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
internal  lamina  or  table  of  the  craniunL  How  the  two  lamime 
separate  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  v.  on  the  Sinuses. 

277.  The  dura  mater  ako  hiits  together  the  hones  of  the  cranium 
which  have  been  Joined  by  mUures,  and  it  unites  wUk  them  in  the 
charader  of  an  iMcrnal  perimieum.  It  does  so  by  its  external 
lamina,  as  was  said  above.  Unless  they  were  thus  knit  together, 
the  bones  might  easily  come  apart  near  the  sutures.  By  its 
attachment  to  the  cranium,  and  also  by  its  elasticity,  it  causes 
the  cranium  to  yield  a  little,  though  insensibly,  to  a  strong 
motion  of  the  cerebrum;  the  bones  of  the  cranium  derive 
this  property  from  infancy,  when  the  brain  is  plainly  seen  to 
palpitate.  In  general,  the  more  junctions  there  are,  the  greater 
is  the  elasticity,  and  the  more  powei-ftil  and  certain  are  the 
effects;  this  may  be  observed  everywhere.  In  order  that  it 
may  serve  this  purpose  of  elasticity,  the  external  lamina  is 
thinner,  and  around  the  sutures  it  is  interspersed  with  a  great 
number  of  arterial  branches.  The  bones  themselves,  according 
as  they  grow  harder  and  .stronger,  likewise  become  more  fragile, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  other  bones  j  so  that  they  are  easily 
broken  by  blows.  By  its  dadicUy,  therefore,  the  dura  inaier  im- 
parts to  tJmii  strefujth,  a^td  pavjej*  of  resisti'ng.  This  has  already 
been  shown. 

278.  The  dura  mate?*,  especially,  unites  the  hmn  to  the  centres 
of  the  cranium,  and  the  cranium  to  tlie  poles  of  the  hrain.  On 
this  account  they  all  cohere  in  a  wonderfiil  manner;  and 
thus  it  is  made  evident  that  the  centres  of  the  bones  of  the 
ci'anium  and  the  poles  of  the  cerebnim  cohere  thoroughly. 
There  are  chiefly  three  general  centres  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium;  namely, ^r.^^,  in  the  frontal  bone,  or  where  the  crista 
galli  is  situated ;  scmndli/,  in  the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone ; 
and  thirdly,  in  tbc  basilar  process,  where  the  sella  turcica  lies. 
All  the  centres  of  the  bones  have  respect  to  the  Doles.  And  these 
three  centres  of  the  cranium  correspond  a^  '''^  tliree 
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poles  of  the  brain  which  have  been  specified  above ;  8<:i  that  the 
poles  of  the  brain  correspond  to,  and  are  united  with,  the  centres 
of  the  bones  by  means  of  the  dura  mater  For  the  poles  of  the 
brain  are  situated,  first,  where  the  falx  cerebri  begins ;  mcmiMy, 
where  the  straight  sinus  emerges ;  and  tkirdly,  where  the  pitui- 
tary gland  is  placed. 

279.  TJi/t  action  of  the  brain,  therefore,  luis  re^eei  to  iho8e 
places  where  tlie  cranium  is  stToiiged ;  and  s}t4)cks  received  by  tJis 
crariium  are  directed  to  the  tiwst  tranquil  places,  and  tfi^nce  they 
art'  co7nmunicated  to  ail  jmnts  of  tlie  whale  hrain ;  and  on  this 
account  both  are  perfectly  protected^  and  remain  wUhout  any  fear 
of  danger  or  injury.  For  the  most  tranquil  places  of  the 
cranium,  and  also  of  the  brain,  are  there.  Blows  received  by 
the  cranium  from  without  tend  towards  these  places,  and  meet 
there ;  wherefore  ako  all  motions  run  to  the  poles  of  the  brain. 
Blows  received  by  the  cranium,  after  being  conveyed  to  these 
poles,  are  dispersed  thence  in  every  direction  to  all  its  sub- 
stances ;  and  indeed  in  a  most  regiJar  manner,  according  to 
every  particidar  of  its  form,  so  that  no  injury  to  the  form  need 
be  feared.  Thus  the  brain  protects  itself  by  its  own  form; 
because  whatever  flows  or  runs  in  accordance  with  the  form, 
never  injures  or  violates  the  mass.  But  if  anything  runs 
counter  to  this  form,  or  in  a  different  direction,  then  it  causes 
an  injury,  "ttTiatever  alters  the  form  is  foreseen  or  foi-efelt  by 
the  brain ;  but  if  any  motion  or  shock  is  in  accordance  with 
the  form,  then  the  brain  does  not  receive  a  sensation  from  it 

280,  Tlie  dura  rruUer  oho  feeds  the  hones  of  the  cra^iium,  and 
especially  its  interior  lavicllm,  with  blood  and  juice.  For  in 
certain  places  of  the  cranium  it  adheres  to  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  kind  of  spongy  substance  intervenes  between  them. 
Near  the  sutures  also  it  transmits  veina  Larger  veins  it 
sends  out  entirely  through  the  cranium,  e.g.  near  the  angle 
of  the  parietal  bonea  In  other  places  it  simply  inserts  them 
into  the  cranium ;  so  that  the  interior  lamella?  of  the  cranium 
receive  some  nutrition  from  ita  internal  periosteum,  just  as 
they  receive  some  from  its  external  periosteum.     Thus  the 
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periostea  impart  Bourishment  to  their  bones,  as  is  the 
everywhere.      As  to  the  manner    in   which   it  adheres,  aee 
PacchionL 

281.  Tlic  dura  mater  also  conjoitu  the  motion  of  the  Jvturt,  or 
tfie  2^iiis(t(ion  of  its  arteries,  with  the  motion  of  the  brain  or  tlu 
animation  of  its  fibres,  for  it  undergoes  a  twofold  motimi; 
namelif,  one.  which  is  pulsaiile,  and  which  it  derives  from  its  own 
artcrus^  and  another  wkich  is  expansile  and  eonstrietive,  and 
which  is  imparted  to  it  hy  the  brain.  Concerning  these  two 
motions  Pacchioni,  and  also  some  others,  have  alreatly  treated. 
They  may  indeed  be  discerned  plainly.  Its  pulsatile  motion  is 
mainly  in  the  fontanelle  of  infants,  where  all  the  arteries  meet. 
That  it  is  possible  for  these  two  motions  to  exist  together  in 
one  and  the  same  membrane,  appears  clearly  everywhere  in 
the  body;  especially  in  its  general  membranes,  namely,  the 
pleiira,  the  peritoneimi,  and  the  diaphragnL  In  the  pericardium 
also  it  is  shown  that  two  motions  may  thus  exist  t<jgether  most 
conjointly;  nay,  even  in  the  heart,  and  in  all  its  arteries,  as 
has  been  shown  repeatedly.  This  agreement  of  two  motions 
may  also  be  demonstrated  mechanically.  See  what  has  been 
frequently  stated  on  this  subject  For  the  motion  of  the  brain 
coincides  with  that  of  the  lunga 

28S.  On  this  account  also  U  receives  its  arteries  from  tite 
eaicmal  carotids  hy  special  foramina,  and  it  distribuies  them 
between  its  double  lamina.  The  arteries  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
dura  mater  are  not  commingled  anywhere,  except  in  the  poles 
of  the  brain,  or  in  its  most  quiet  places ;  as,  for  instance,  around 
the  crista  galli,  where  offshoots  of  the  internal  carotid  even 
penetrate  outside.  Likewise  around  the  pituitary  gland.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  they  differ  in  the  times  of  their  pulsation. 
Unless  they  differed  in  this  manner,  the  arteries  of  the  brain 
would  pass  into  the  dura  mater,  and  vice  versa  those  of  the  dura 
mater  into  the  brain.  This  also  is  a  sign  of  their  diversity  of 
motion.  Where  the  motions  are  quiescent,  as  in  the  poles, 
there  they  are  also  coincident.  Whence  does  the  dura  mater 
introduce  its  arteries  t     In  fact,  from  the  external   caro^  *  * 
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Chapter  on  the  EarJ  Thus  the  hard  (portio  dura)  and  soft  (portio 
mollis)  nerves  let  themselves  down  from  this  tremulous  area  into 
the  ear,  which  is  in  close  proximity  through  the  aqueduct  of 
Fallopiua,  Besides,  the  most  general  modes  of  the  senses, 
especially  of  the  ear  and  its  modulations,  have  an  immediate 
communication  with  the  dura  mater* 

275,  The  dura  viatcr,  hy  its  intcmal  lamina,  distin^ishes  also 
the  regions  of  this  sphere,  that  is,  the  highest  which  is  that  of  the 
cerebrum,  from  the  lower  or  middle  lahich  is  tJmt  of  tJic  cerehdlmn; 
ami  loth  these  it  separates  from  (he  lowest  tvhich  is  that  of  the 
spinal  7nan*ota,  For  hetwecn  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  it  ereds 
a  certain  barrier,  and  interposes  boundary  streams,  namely,  the 
tentorium  and  the  lateral  sinuses.  That  the  dura  mater  is 
divided  into  two  laminae,  see  the  authors.  Likewise,  that  its 
superior  lamina  is  more  general  than  the  inferior.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  laminoa  or  tables  of  the  cranium ;  likewise 
with  the  two  lamime  of  the  pia  mater.  Thus  the  arachnoid 
memhmne  is  more  general,  and  does  not  enter  the  sulci  and 
convolutions ;  neither  does  the  dura  mater.  Its  interior  lamina 
passes  oflfinto  processes,  and  dips  down  between  the  hemispheres ; 
but  the  superior  lamina  is  attached  to  the  cranium.  As  the 
membranes  themselves,  so  also  their  laminae  increase  in  general- 
ness  according  to  their  distance  fr«m  the  brain.  It  forms  a 
certain  tent  (tentorium)  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
which  is  its  lateral  process.  This  tentorium  inclines  toward 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cranial  cavity,  in  order  to  form  the 
cavernous  sinuses;  and  thus  it  encloses  regularly  the  whole 
cerebnim  with  its  corpora  striata  It  hence  appears  that 
the  sphere  of  its  activity,  like  that  of  the  operations  of  the 
cerebrum,  is  distinct  from  the  sphere  of  the  cerebellum.  These 
very  distinctions  show  this  manifestly ;  and  they  likewise  show 
the  quality  of  this  sphere  of  activity ;  for  the  membrane,  which 
is  like  a  general  band,  completely  accommodates  itself  to  it 

276,  TIu  dura  mater,  however,  conjoins  these  regions  bg  means 
of  its  cxteimal  lamina;  it  thus  separates  as  well  as  unites  the 

^  In  the  impubllslied  work  on  tlie  Seiueft.— Editoil 
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viaeer^  of  iU  sphere.  The  extenuil  lamina  is  cloeely  attached  to 
the  craDium.  It  crosses  the  sinuses,  and  thus  passes  into  the 
region  of  the  utber  sphere.  Its  extent  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
internal  lamina  or  table  of  the  cranium.  How  the  two  Imninift 
separate  wiSX  be  seen  in  Chapter  v.  on  the  Sinuses. 

277.  The  dura  maier  alao  knUs  icgdher  ike  hones  of  ike  cranium 
^which  fiuir  Ifc^n  joimi  by  sidurts,  and  ii  unUcs  with  ihmn  in  ike 

trader  of  an  iniemal  periosteum.  It  does  so  by  its  external 
lamina,  as  was  said  abova  Unless  they  were  thus  knit  together, 
the  bones  might  easily  come  apart  near  the  sutures.  By  its 
attachment  to  the  cranium,  and  also  by  its  elasticity,  it  causes 
the  cranium  to  yield  a  little,  though  insensibly,  to  a  strong 
motion  of  the  cerebrum;  the  bones  of  the  cranium  derive 
this  property  from  infancy,  when  the  bmin  is  plainly  seen  to 
palpitate.  In  general,  the  more  junctions  there  are,  the  greater 
is  the  elasticity »  and  the  more  powerfiil  and  certain  j\re  the 
effects;  this  may  be  observed  everywhere.  In  order  that  it 
may  serve  this  purpose  of  elasticity,  the  external  lamina  is 
thinner,  and  around  the  sutures  it  is  interspersed  with  a  great 
number  of  arterial  branches.  The  bones  themselves,  according 
as  they  grow  harder  and  stronger,  likewise  become  more  fragile, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  other  bones;  so  that  they  are  easily 
broken  by  blows.  B^  Us  clmiicUy^  therefore^  the  dura  mater  im- 
parts  to  the  tit  stren/fth,  and  pmver  of  re^stin^.  This  has  already 
been  shown, 

278.  The  tlura  ma^«r,  especmlly,  tmitcs  the  brain  to  the  centres 

of  the  cranium,  and  the  cranium  to  the  poles  of  tfu*  hrahu     On 

this   account   they  all   cohere   in   a   wonderlul   manner;   and 

thus  it  is  made  evident  that  the  centres  of  the  bones  of  the 

cranium  and   the   poles  of  the  cerebrum   cohere   thoixjughly. 

There  are  chiefly  three  general  centres  of  the  bones  of  the 

cranium ;  namely,  fird^  in  the  frontal  bone,  or  where  the  crista 

galli  is  situated ;  seeondhj,  in  the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone ; 

and  thirdly,  in  the  basilar  process,  where  the  sella  turcica  lies. 

All  the  centres  of  the  bones  have  respect  to  the  poles.    And  these 

three  centres  of  the  cranium  correspond  altogether  to  the  three 
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poles  of  the  brain  which  have  been  specified  above ;  so  that  the 
poles  of  the  brain  correspond  to,  and  are  united  with,  the  centres 
of  the  bones  by  means  of  the  dura  mater.  For  the  poles  of  the 
brain  are  situated, /rs^,  where  the  falx  cerebri  begins;  mcondhj, 
where  the  straight  sinus  emerges ;  and  thirdhf,  where  the  pitui- 
tary glaud  is  placed. 

279.  Tfie  action  of  tlic  brain,  therefore,  lias  respect  to  iJhose 
places  where  the  cranium  -is  strongest ;  and  shocks  received  hy  ilic 
cranium  are  directed  to  the  most  tranquil  places,  a^id  thence  tJiey 
arc  communicated  to  all  points  of  the  tohoh  h^ain ;  and  on  this 
account  both  are  petfectli/  protected,  atid  remain  without  any  fear 
of  danger  or  injiu*y.  For  the  most  ti*anqnil  places  of  the 
cramum,  and  also  of  the  brain,  are  there.  Blows  received  by 
the  cranium  from  without  tend  towards  those  places,  and  meet 
there ;  wherefore  also  all  motions  run  to  the  ix>les  of  the  brain. 
Blows  received  by  the  cranium,  after  being  conveyed  to  these 
poles,  are  dispersed  thence  in  every  direction  to  all  its  sub- 
stances ;  and  indeed  in  a  most  regular  maimer,  according  to 
every  particular  of  its  form,  so  that  no  injury  to  the  form  need 
be  feared.  Thus  the  brain  protects  itself  by  its  own  fomi ; 
because  whatever  flows  or  runs  in  accordance  with  the  fonn, 
never  injures  or  violates  the  mass.  But  if  anything  runs 
counter  to  this  form,  or  in  a  diJlercnt  direction,  then  it  cauaea 
an  injurj^  Whatever  altei^  the  form  is  foreseen  or  forefelt  by 
the  brain ;  but  if  any  motion  or  shock  is  in  accordance  with 
the  form,  then  the  bniin  does  not  receive  a  sensation  from  it 

280.  The  dura  viatcr  also  feeds  the  hones  of  the  cranium^  and 
especially  its  inferior  laincllm,  with  blood  and  Juice,  For  in 
certain  places  of  the  cranium  it  adheres  to  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  kind  of  spongy  substance  intervenes  between  them. 
Near  the  sutures  also  it  transmits  veins.  Larger  veins  it 
sends  out  entirely  through  the  cranium,  e.g,  near  the  angle 
of  the  parietal  bones*  In  other  places  it  simply  inserts  them 
into  the  cranium ;  so  that  the  interior  lamelhe  of  the  cranium 
receive  some  nutrition  from  its  internal  periosteum,  just  as 
they  receive  some  from  its  external  periosteum.      Thus  the 
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periostea  impart  nourishment  to  their  bones,  as  is  the  case 
eveiywhera  As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  adheres,  see 
Pacchioni. 

28L  Th4i  duixi  mater  also  conjoins  the  motion  of  tlic  heart,  or 
the  pnlsaiion  of  Us  arteries^  with  the  motion  of  the  hrain  or  the 
animation  of  its  Jihres,  for  it  undergoes  a  twofold  motion; 
namely,  one  which  is  puhaiiJe,  and  which  it  dcHves  from  its  ami 
arterieSf  and  another  which  ti  e.rpansile  and  constrictive,  and 
which  is  imparted  to  it  ht/  the  hrain.  Concerning  those  two 
motions  Pacchioni,  and  also  some  others,  have  already  treated. 
They  may  indeed  be  discerned  plainly.  Its  pulsatile  motion  is 
mainly  in  the  fontanelle  of  infants,  where  aU  the  arteries  meet. 
That  it  is  possible  for  these  two  motions  to  exist  together  in 
one  and  the  same  membrane,  appears  clearly  everywhere  in 
the  body;  especially  in  its  general  membranes,  namely,  the 
pleura,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  diaphragm.  In  the  pericanlium 
also  it  is  shown  that  two  motions  may  thus  exist  together  most 
conjointly;  nay,  even  in  the  heart,  and  in  all  its  arteries,  as 
has  been  shoi^Ti  repeatedly.  This  agreement  of  two  motions 
may  also  be  demonstrated  mechanically.  See  what  has  been 
frequently  stated  on  this  subject.  For  tlie  motion  of  the  brain 
coincides  with  that  of  the  lungs. 

282.  On  this  account  also  it  receives  its  artcj*ies  from  (h* 
external  carotids  hy  special  foramina,  and  it  distributes  tJiern 
heiween  its  dovhlc  lamina.  The  arteries  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
dura  mater  are  not  commingled  anywhere,  except  in  the  poles 
of  the  brain,  or  in  its  most  quiet  places ;  as,  for  instance,  around 
the  crista  galli,  where  offshoots  of  the  internal  carotid  even 
penetrate  outside  Likewise  around  the  pituitary  gland  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  they  differ  in  the  times  of  their  pulsation. 
Unless  they  differed  in  this  manner,  the  arteries  of  the  brain 
would  pass  into  the  dura  mater,  and  vice  versa  those  of  the  dura 
mater  into  the  brain.  This  also  is  a  sign  of  their  diversity  of 
motion.  Where  the  motions  are  quiescent,  as  In  the  poles, 
there  they  are  also  coincident  Whence  does  the  dura  mater 
introduce  its  arteries?      In  fiact,  from  the  external  carotids. 
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On  this  subject  consult  the  Authors  cital.  This  indeed  is  the 
reason  why,  according  to  Baglivi»  the  motion  of  the  dura  mater 
is  like  that  of  the  heait. 

283.  Nor  do  the  artcrks  of  the  dura  viater  mingle  with  those 
of  the  brain,  except  near  the  poles,  where  it  i$  most  quiet.  This 
has  already  been  stated.  There  they  may  commingle,  because 
there  is  the  most  tranquil  place,  and  becfiusc  their  motions  do 
not  differ.  For  the  blood-vessels  are  launched  into  the  stream 
of  motion.  Where  there  are  diverse  motions,  they  do  not  flow 
together,  even  though  they  be  of  the  same  origin.  They  may  be 
sjiid  to  bo  far  from  each  other,  just  in  proportion  as  their  motions 
disagree  with  each  other. 

2S4.  These  arteries  it  not  only  disirihUe^  througJuyut  its  plane, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  m4>tion,  hit  it  transmits  them  also 
into  tjie  vcrj/  simtseSf  and  especially  into  the  8Upet*io7*  lamina  above 
the  sinmes,  nay,  also  into  the  other  hemisphere,  in  order  tliat  it 
may  equalize  the  condition  of  both.  That  it  distributes  its 
arteries  over  the  sides  of  the  sinuses,  appears  from  the  con- 
tinuity; namely,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  coatings  of 
the  sinuses  to  form  also  their  interior  coatings,  and  other 
similar  things  which  are  in  harmony  with  their  motion  j  for 
into  the  very  sinuses  it  transmits  portions  of  its  own  arterial, 
and  perhaps  also  of  its  venous  blood;  especially  does  it  do 
into  the  superior  lamina  above  the  sinuses,  where  many  and 
innumerable  vessels  flow  together,  which  have  been  delineated 
by  Ruysch,  And  as  they  meet  there  together  and  are  collected 
from  all  sides,  their  pulsation  is  especially  felt  there,  and  not  so 
much  iu  the  hemi^plieres  themselves.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  fontauelle  in  infants  is  a  source  of  pulsation.  Baglivi,  and 
also  others,  have  treated  of  the  fact  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  is  similai*  to,  and  agrees 
with,  that  of  the  heart.  Besides  w^hich,  it  also  renders  the  con- 
dition of  both  hemispheres  equal ;  for  the  dura  mater  consists 
in  a  great  measure  of  arteries,  and  only  of  a  few  fibres.  This 
appears  sufficiently  from  a  strong  and  subtle  injection,  like  that 
used  by  Ruysch.     If  the  vessels  are  even  emptied  of  blood,  they 
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are  still  continuous  with  blood-vessels.  It  is  thus  that  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  whole  dura  mater  is  preserved  For  there  are  a 
great  number  of  cases  where  one  hemisphere  suffers  more  than 
the  other,  and  where  it  is  either  inflamed  by  the  blood,  or 
deprived  of  it ;  in  which  case  it  is  assisted  by  the  other  side ; 
for  it  is  a  rule  that  everything  in  the  body  is  common  to 
the  neighbouring  and  remote  parts  whenever  use  and  want 
demand  it 

285.  Besides^  the  dura  mater  conveps  to  tht  ctrdyrum  the  mm^e 
general  modes  of  certain  senses,  wherefore  it  is  edso  fumisJied 
unlh  nerves,  and  is  itself  sensitive.  As  is  the  case  in  hearing ;  for 
indeed  it  becomes  tremulous  by  sonorous  modifications,  because 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  communicates  with  the  dura 
mater  See  the  chapter  on  the  Ear.^  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  sense  of  smell,  because  the  dura  mater  descends  into 
the  mucous  membrane  in  company  with  the  olfactcny  nerves. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  something  of  the  sense  of  sight  also 
strikes  it,  on  account  of  the  membranes ;  for  as  the  cerebrum 
refers  the  general  mutations  of  its  state  to  the  dura  mater, 
therefore  also  the  general  states  refer  themselves  altogether 
from  the  external  sensory  organs  to  the  cerebrum.  There  is 
nothing  which  does  not  contribute  some  share  to  the  mutations 
of  state  of  the  cerebrum,  consequently  does  the  tlura  mater; 
wherefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  dura  mater  in  conjunction 
with  the  pia  contributes  that  which  is  common  or  general  in 
modifications  of  sense,  even  as  they  do  the  same  in  respect  to 
motion ;  for  the  same  help  which  it  proffers  to  the  one,  it  does 
also  to  the  other.  But  so  far  as  they  are  general,  they  are  also 
obscure.  That  nerv  es  enter  into  it,  appears  from  the  description ; 
consult  the  Authors.  That  it  is  sensitive  appears  from  bare 
skulls  and  from  the  case  of  other  periostea ;  and  it  is  so  much 
the  more  sensitive,  because  it  communicates  in  a  most  regular 
manner  with  the  cerebrum,  and  every  one  of  its  parts. 

286.  It  appmrs  hence  that  tlic  brain  performs  its  functions  in 
a  vwre  perfect  manner  i7i  proportion  as  this  me-mbram  is  in  a 

^  In  the  nnpubliaiied  work  on  tlie  Senses* — Editoil. 
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higher  state  of  integrity,  and  more  closely  united  to  the  cranium. 
Its  integrity  consists  in  the  preservation  of  its  elasticity  by  a 
proper  distribution  of  its  arteries  and  its  attachment  to  the 
cranium ;  and  likewise  by  the  preservation  of  its  connections 
[with  other  parts  of  the  brain].  From  diseases  we  learn  what 
state  is  induced  on  the  brain  by  an  inflammation  or  a  relaxation 
of  the  dura  mater ;  thus  by  a  dissolution  of  its  connections ;  or 
by  any  other  injury  which  it  may  have  suffered  On  this  subject 
observe  cases  of  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  other  diseasea  For  as 
the  brain  depends  upon  its  membranes,  as  upon  its  common 
bonds,  so  also  the  dura  mater  depends  upon  the  brain ;  the  state 
of  the  one  easily  affects  the  state  of  the  other;  whether  a 
portion  of  it  be  worn,  loosened  from  its  connections,  thickened, 
deprived  of  its  reactive  and  elastic  faculty,  or  distended  by  an 
intervening  humour  and  in  a  manner  separated  from  the  brain. 
See  Part  IV.  on  the  Diseases  [of  the  Brain]. 
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286<i.  Nature  of  the  dura  maier^— It  is  an  elastic  and  passive 
membrane ;  for  it  does  not  at  all  act  from  itself,  but  is  acted 
npon  by  the  cerebrum.  It  consists  of  arteries,  veins,  and  fibres 
almost  tendinous,  which  when  they  are  acted  upon  relapse  into 
their  former  position.  From  many  indications  it  is  plain  that 
this  membrane  suffers  itself  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  brain 
itself;  and  that  while  it  is  acted  upon,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity, 
it  reacts  and  recovers  so  as  to  become  like  a  wide-spread  tendon 
<p.  283,  no.  54), 

286^.  The  itses  of  tJte  dura  mater  are  manifold. — 1,  It  reacts 
upon  the  sinuses,  when  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  cerebrum, 
so  that  they  are  dilated  after  being  constricted  by  the  cere- 
brum. 2.  It  adnuts  the  uen^ous  juice  on  its  arrival.  3.  It 
likewise  admits  the  arterial  blood  on  its  approacL  4.  It  trans- 
mits the  venous  bkx)d  of  the  cerebrum,  together  with  its  own, 
into  the  sinuses.  5,  It  also  transmits  its  own  venous  blood  into 
the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  into  the  external  pericranium, 
6.  It  transmits  the  nervous  juice  when  it  arrives.  7.  A  part 
also  it  causes  to  transude,  in  order  to  be  irrigated  by  its  moisture. 

8.  It  clothes  the   nerves  about  to  depart  from  the  cranium* 

9,  It  clothes  also  the  arteries  which  are  proper  to  the  cerebrum 
(p.  283,  no.  54). 

286c,  Texture  of  the  dura  nmter. — As  far  as  the  dura  mater  is 
concerned  I  hold  that  it  consists  of  a  double  membrane.  1, 
That  its  exterior  or  superior  lamina  is  vascular  in  a  threefold 

*  From  Codex  57,  Photolitliogrttphetl  MSS.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  276-810.  Dated  Jan. 
14,  1740,— Editor. 
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degree;  that  it  is  consequently  a  continuation  of  vessels  of 
every  kind,  of  fibres  namely,  and  vessels  of  white  and  red  blotxl. 
2.  That  its  interior  laniina  is  a  peculiar  membrane  which  is  a 
vehicle  for  the  lymph  impregnated  with  spirit  which  is  set  free 
when  the  nerves  are  distributed  over  the  muscles  and  periostea.* 

That  the  exterior  lamina  is  vascular  appears  plainly  from  the 
arteries  which  flow  into  it,  and  also  from  cases  of  inrtanimation. 
Bepecially  also  from  infants,  where  it  is  very  red.  For  this 
reason  also  its  fibres  are  compact.  That  the  interior  lamina 
consists  of  ducts  or  tubes  which  convey  the  nervous  juice, 
appears  from  their  composition,  for  they  are  grosser  and  larger. 
They  also  transmit  a  copious  supply  to  the  periosteum  ;  and  if 
there  is  no  passage  granted  for  it  there,  it  is  transmitted  between 
the  meninges. 

It  follows  thence  that  the  dura  mater  is  elastic,  and  that 
when  it  is  stretched  or  extended  it  recovers  itself  spontane- 
ously. For  not  only  does  it  receive  new  juice,  but  that  which 
is  contained  in  it  cannot  be  discharged ;  and  hence  arises  the 
reactive  power  of  the  membrane.  The  interior  lamina  seems 
to  be  chiefly  elastic,  for  it  is  that  which  conveys  the  above 
nervous  juice.  Its  filaments,  consequently,  cannot  be  called 
fibres^  or  vasa,  or  vascula;  wherefore  it  possesses  an  inter- 
mediate character,  and  is  called  tendinous,  when  yet  it  is  pro- 
perly membranous.  The  interior  membrane  is  required  to  be 
most  elastic,  in  order  that  it  may  poise  the  motion  of  the 
sinuses,  and  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity  may  react,  and  at  the  same 
time  act  upon  the  inflowing  and  outgoing  vessels.  For  when 
its  elasticity  is  impaired  the  effect  also  perishes* 

The  exterior  or  upper  lamina  is  indeed  elastic,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree.  It  is  finely  clastic ;  but  in  order  to  produce  an 
effect,  it  must  be  grossly  elastic  (p.  290,  nos.  7o-7H). 

%%Qd,  TJu  motion  of  tfu  spinal  cord  and  the  cerebrum  cause 

the  mperjlumis  nervaics  pcice  to  return  frmn  the  hody^  and  to  be 

propelled  and  pumped  towards  tjie  dura  7naicr,  and  at  (he  same 

time  t&ivards  the pcHcrankim.     This  becomes  most  evident  if  this 

^  See  tbe  note  on  the  Cerebro-apiuai  Fluid  in  vol.  ii, — Ebitob. 
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membrane  is  examined  in  the  spinal  cotd,  where  in  its  front 
part  it  is  oonj<»]ied  with  the  Ugamentarj  coatings  especiallj  in 
the  neck  aAd  near  the  first  rertebia  where  it  is  articalated  with 
the  occipital  booe.  Bat  as  the  experimental  data  aie  not  pre- 
miaed,  we  cannot  enter  here  apon  a  further  confirmation.  But 
that  the  nervous  juice  is  pcopelled  fiuther  bj  the  cerebellum 
and  ceiebrum,  appears  finm  the  fibres  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
are  as  it  were  mujscnlar,  from  the  muscular  bands,  the  muscular 
grains  [Pacchionian  corpuscles],  and  several  other  adseititious 
forces  whereby  the  dura  mater  is  moved  when  the  cerebrum  is 
in  a  state  of  motion.  In  this  manner,  then,  that  juice  is  pro- 
pelled. 

The  road  which  it  takes  seems  to  be  from  the  foramen 
magnum  towards  the  middle  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  late* 
rally  upwards  into  the  dura  mater  itself,  where  it  is  loosely 
adjoined  to  the  cranium.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  dura  mater 
it  seems  to  be  carried  along  the  canal  [the  longitudinal  sinus], 
where  there  is  also  a  duplicature  of  the  membrane  [the  falx 
cerebri],  which  when  it  is  acted  upon  on  both  sides,  propels  tlie 
juice  forwards,  and  thence  towards  the  whole  circumference. 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  nervous  juice,  however,  insinuates 
itself  first  into  the  tentorium,  and  thence  upwards  into  the 
cerebrum,  and  likewise  into  the  falx  cerebri^  and  thus  upwards 
in  exactly  the  same  direction  which  is  taken  by  the  fibrea 
Thus  every  part  of  the  dura  mater  obtains  its  supply*  All 
this  appears  manifestly  from  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
dura  mater  (p,  291,  no.  81). 

28Ct\  Olandula-  Pacc/iiofii, — From  the  whole  description 
of  these  so-caUed  glandules  it  appears  that  they  are  small 
elevations  chiefly  of  the  pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane. For  as  between  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  pia 
mater  there  are  vessels,  muscular  bands,  and  little  conls.  it 
must  needs  be  that  by  the  continual  action  there  should  arise 
this  kind  of  grains  or  miliary  corpuscles.  WTierever,  indeed, 
the  arachnoid  membrane  is  joined  to  the  fabc  cerebri,  on 
account  of  some  viscosity  or  for  some  other  reason,  that  mem* 
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brane,  which  in  itself  is  celhilar,  is  raised  up  in  this  feshion, 
and  by  the  contiDual  reciprocal  movement  the-se  peculiar  little 
tumours  are  prDtliiced.  Likewise  on  account  of  the  muscular 
bands,  among  which  they  are  seen  to  be  strewed ;  to  these  also 
they  serve  as  roots.  In  some  brains  also  there  are  fokls. 
All  of  which  is  a  common  enough  occurrence  everywhere  in 
the  body  where  there  is  any  adhesion,  and  yet  a  continuous 
expansion  and  subsidence ;  as  in  the  kings,  and  in  other  places. 

This  is  the  reason  why  they  are  more  conspicuous  near  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  near  the  region  of  the  straight  sinus ; 
for  the  greatest  pulling  and  spreading  apart  takes  place  there,  and 
not  so  nuich  nt-ar  the  lateral  sinuses,  where  the  ix)sterior  lobes 
apply  themselves  most  closely,  and  where  the  parts  are  not  so 
much  drawn  apart  Hence  also  these  corpuscles  are  more 
numerous  in  diseased  conditions.  For  when  the  pia  mater 
does  not  apply  itself  properly  to  its  sinus,  but  strives  to  remove 
from  it,  then  muscular  bands  are  constmcted,  and  then  also  it 
adjoins  itself  closely  by  this  kind  of  glandula?,  as  they  are 
called.  .  .  . 

Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  into  these  peculiar  little 
tumours  there  are  opened  ducts  from  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  the  pia  mater,  through  which  there  is  instilled  a  liquid  or 
a  refined  lymph.  For  there  is  a  connection  of  causes,  and  from 
remote  parts  there  is  constantly  derived  thither  a  lymph  ; 
and  hence  they  are  supposed  to  be  lymphatic  vessels.^  .  .  . 

The  above  theory  is  confimied  by  experience ;  for  throughout 
the  whole  cerebrum  no  lymphatic  vessels  proper  have  been 
discovered  (pp.  293,  294,  nos.  89-92). 

*  From  the  experience  adduced  from  Key  and  Retziua  (see  above,  tjo.  24I;)>  it 
appears  that  most  of  the  Paechioman  glands  aie  contained  in  venous  lacunoe, 
on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  that  the  refined  lymph  which  is 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  arachnoid  nu'inbrane  oozea  out  through  the  surface 
of  the  Pacchionian  glands,  thus  mixing  with  the  venous  blood  which  emptiea 
into  the  longitudinal  sinusi.  —Editor. 


CHAPTER    V, 

THE  SimJSES  OF  THE  DUBA  MATER. 

287.  The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  receptacles  and  capa- 
cious troughs  of  venous  blood,  which  flows  in  frora  the  cerebrum 
imd  cerebellum,  tuid  which  is  conveyed  by  them  to  the  jugular 
veins.  The  ancients,  who  did  not  examine  every  comer  of  the 
brain  like  the  men  of  the  present  times,  were  acquainted  with, 
and  acknowledged  only,  four  or  five  sinuses;  their  number  has 
increased  at  this  day,  aiid  probably  will  increase  still  more.* 


A.   The  Superior  LoNGiruDtNAL  StNUS. 

288.  This  first  sinus  of  the  dura  mater  by  some  is  called  the 
third,  the  sagittal,  and  the  superior  sinus  of  the  falx.  It  staita 
from  the  crista  galli  and  its  osseous  lamina,  where  it  is  slightly 
bent  back,  and  where  also  the  falx  cerebri  is  fastened-  A  little 
particle  of  it^  like  a  diminutive  cone,  also  enters  the  foramen 
cfecum,  which  separates  the  crista  galli  from  the  crista  frontalis; 
as  an  impervious  little  body  it  is  bom  there,  not  merely  from 
the  incisnra  ethmoidal  is,  and  then  it  traverses  the  ridge  of  the 
crista  frontalis.  Under  it,  in  some  cases  (according  to  Morgagni), 
there  is  a  groove  across  in  the  form  of  a  circular  foramen. 
Thence  it  advances  forth,  opening  out  more  widely;  and  in  a  mode- 
rate falciform  shape  follows  the  arch  of  the  cranium ;  and  while 
increasing  constantly  in  size  and  thickness  in  proportion  as  it 
absorbs  little  affluents,  it  pursues  its  way  above,  and  at  the  same 
time  between,  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  almost  to 
the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone,  above  the  torcular  Hcrophili, 

'  8ee  on  this  finbjeet  Trolard's  rcscarcbeu  id  hob.  d28(f,  328ef,  and  328/*,  aod 
alao  Henle  in  noa.  328lr  and  328n,— Editoe. 
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where  four  sinuses,  with  the  contents  of  all  the  remaiuing  family 
of  sinuses,  meet  together.  The  shape  of  the  longitudinal  sinus 
19  almost  triangular  as  it  is  let  into  the  cranium,  and  drawn 
into  a  point  on  being  stretched  downward,  and  as  it  is  carried 
along  the  interior  surface  [of  the  cranium].  Besides  haWug 
interiorly  some  small  cavities  and  by-ways  for  the  blood,  or 
some  little  blind  cells^  and  also  foldings  in  some  places,  it  is 
furnished  with  seven  or  nine  smoothly-turned  ligaments  or 
fibres  in  the  form  of  little  ropes,  which  nm  transversely  in  an 
oblique  direction;  and  further,  with  certain  membranous  pro- 
cesses running  off  into  anfractuosities  from  one  wall  to  the 
other.  To  these  are  to  be  added  a  congeries  of  granular  little 
bodies,  which  are  very  much  like  miliaiy  and  conglobate  glan- 
dules, and  which  are  hidden  under  the  interior  coating  of  the 
dura,  between  the  expansions  and  roots  [which  are  there]. 
These  glantlular  bodies  creep  from  the  head  of  the  simts  to  its 
bottom,  or  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  sinus,  according 
to  Pacchioni.  As  the  sinus  grows  thicker  on  its  approach  to 
the  torcular,  it  is  inter^voven  and  strengthened  by  a  number  of 
seemingly  Heshy  fibres  which  tend  from  bt^hind  a  little  forward. 
There  also  its  exterior  walls  are  fortified  by  ligamentary  bonds 
and  fibres  which  are  arranged  iu  bundles  and  cross  one  another; 
some  of  these  are  seen  to  pass  from  the  dura  mater  into  the  falx 
cerebri »  and  others  to  start  from  the  fa!x  itself.  After  the  sinus 
has  thus  startctd  from  its  beginnings  in  the  crista  galli,  and 
pursued  its  way  under  the  groove  impressed  on  the  cranium, 
following  the  course  of  the  sagittal  to  the  lambdoidal  suture; 
and  after  it  has  sent  out  threads  and  vessels  through  tlu-^  sutures ; 
it  inclines  downward  a  little,  first  in  a  straight  direction,  and 
immediatt^y  afterwards  deflecting  sidewards,  it  is  continued 
to  the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone.  There  it  becomes  forked 
and  flows  into  the  lateral  sinuses,  the  right  and  the  left ;  or  else 
it  flows  only  into  one,  either  with  a  simple  or  a  double  orifice^ 
with  its  lips  more  or  less  dra\\'n  apart.  The  veins  which  con- 
vey the  blood  from  the  cortical  substance  back  into  this  sinus» 
in  the  back  of  the  head  are  a  little  inclined  from  behind  for- 
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ward,  and  in  the  forepart  of  the  heail  they  are  a  Httle  inclined 
li'om  the  front  backwards — quite  differently  from  what  is  the 
case  in  the  animals  whose  heads  are  bent  downwards.  These 
veins  are  inserted  on  the  sides,  and  also  from  imdemeath.  The 
apertures  or  cellules  through  which  the  blood  is  introduced  are 
smaller  on  the  sides,  but  they  are  large  and  valvular  in  the 
bottom.  The  vessels  which  irrigate  the  dura  mater,  frequently 
and  at  various  intervals  enter  into  this  receptacle,  and  this, 
by  introducing  their  blood  into  the  above-named  veins  near 
their  mouth, 

289.  Willis,* — "Within  the  cavities  uf  the  sinuses,  and 
where  the  interstice  betw  een  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum 
is  situated,  are  found  many  fibres,  or  as  it  were  larger  nervous 
cords,  such  as  we  have  obser\^ed  stretched  out  in  various 
fashions  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  Within  the  sinuses 
there  is  constituted  from  the  various  processes  of  the  membrane 
a  cavity  full  of  turnings  and  windings,  and  manifoldly  partitioned 
as  it  were  into  many  little  cells.  .  ,  .  But  besides  these  intri- 
cacies and  little  cells  uf  the  membrane,  there  may  be  observ^ed 
in  the  heads  of  tjuadrupeds  throughout  the  whole  ca,\ity  of  the 
sinuses  very  many  cords,  as  it  were  ligaments  produced  every- 
where  from  one  side  to  the  other.  .  .  .  That  these  peculiar 
interior  processes  of  the  sinuses,  and  as  it  were  transverse  cords, 
are  conducive  to  the  more  convenient  return  of  the  blood,  we 
gather  also  from  this  consideration,  that  in  draught  animals, 
whose  brain  (because  they  feed  and  move  with  their  heads 
inclined  for^vards  and  downwards)  is  in  greater  danger  of 
immdation  by  the  blood,  these  processes  ai'e  very  laige "  (pp. 
46,  47). 

290.  V1EUSSENS.2 — "  The  longitudinal  sinus  is  fiimished  with 
transverse  ligaments,  and  also  witn  several  membranous  liga- 
ments w^hich  pass  off  into  windings  and  intricacies ;  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  other  sinuses.  Where  it  passes  into  the 
lateral  sinuses,  it  is  of  extraordinary  thickness,  and  there  only 

*  •* Cerebri  Anatome,*'  London,  1664,  cap.  vi, 
'  "  Neurogruphia,'*  etc.,  lib.  i.  citp,  ii. 
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it  appears  interwoven  with  quite  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres^ 
which  are  interiorly  inserted  into  both  its  sides»  and  a  little 
obliquely  inclined  from  behind  forward.  Its  lateral  parts  are 
besides  furnished  on  the  outside  with  very  many  ligamentary 
fibres  arranged  into  fascicles  and  intersecting  one  another  cross- 
wise; some  of  these  fibres  seem  to  start,  from  the  falx,  and 
others  to  pass  from  the  dura  mater  into  the  falx.  .  ,  .  The  veins 
which  convey  the  arterial  blood  back  into  the  sinus  tend  from 
behind  fonvard  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three.  In  animals 
with  their  heads  inclined  forwards  and  downwards  they  all 
veige  from  the  front  backwards"  (pp.  G,  11).  See  his  plate 
i  and  ii*,  and  also  Ridley's  figure  4.  But  the  mamier  in 
which  the  veins  that  convey  the  blood  collected  from  the  brain 
wind  and  bend,  is  seen  chiefly  in  Ruysch's  and  Bidloo's 
plates;  they  are.  in  &ct,  inflected  and  reflected  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  and  yet  they  do  not  constantly  preserve  this 
direction. 

291,  RtDLEY.^ — '*As  to  the  ligaments  of  the  sinuses  which 
are  in  some  places  round  and  cord-like,  and  in  others  broad  and 
membranous,  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  chiefly,  they  are  in  con- 
currence with  the  cruciform  ligamentous  fibres,  taken  notice  of 
by  Vieussens  on  the  under  and  outside  of  this  sinus,  from  whence 
the  tibres  belonging  to  the  falx  cerebri  seem  to  have  originated 
(p.  51).  ...  As  to  the  veins  entering  this  sinus,  about  one-half 
insinuate  themselves  from  behind  forwards,  the  other  half  from 
before  backwEinJs — differently  from  what  is  remarked  by  Vieus- 
sens, who  makes  them  enter  with  their  orifices  from  behind 
forwards,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  (p.  52).  .  .  .  The 
longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses  have  many  transverse  ligaments 
which  the  other  sinuses  have  not,  and  the  longitudinal  has 
many  small  cavities  or  blind*  cells  which  the  lateral  have  not.  I 
have  seen  in  many  skulls  that  the  blood  burst  open  the  sides  of 
the  sinuses,  and  found  its  way  between  the  duplicature  of  them, 
so  as  even  to  make  a  fovea  or  cavity  in  the  cranium  itself 
(p.  56).  .  .  .  The  sinuses  have  no  pulsation  other  than  what  is 
^  "The  Anatomy  of  the  Bmin,'*  chap,  vi 
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communicated  t€  them  from  the  subjacent  brain  (p.  50),  . 
It  is  worth  noting,  that  while  the  blood-vessels  are  all  ftiU,  so 
as  to  keep  the  dura  mater  upon  its  fiill  streteh,  the  pulsation  is 
not  \isible  at  all,  or  at  least  very  faintly ;  but  after  a  depletion 
of  the  vessels,  the  beating  becomes  very  visible,  equally  in  the 
sinus  and  the  luembrane  too  "  (p.  51). 

2D2.  Pacchioni.* — '*\\Tien  the  longitudinal  sinus  is  gently 
opened  on  top  with  a  knife,  it  dii^plays  its  interior  surface,  which 
is  at  first  found  covered  with  membranous  and  unequal  ex- 
pansions, extending  so  far  that  at  a  distance  from  the  apex  of  the 
sinus  of  about  six  fingers'  breadth,  they  are  formed  into  small 
cells.  These  little  cells  are  found  in  greater  abundance  and 
more  ample  from  the  exposed  sinus  upwards  towards  the  crowu, 
and  they*are  dispersed  unequally  through  it.  Most  of  them  are 
empty,  and  they  have  orifices  standing  open  almost  in  opposite 
directions ;  they  are  covered  with  a  membrane  which  has  the 
shape  of  a  semilunar  valve,  but  which  does  not  cover  the  whole 
cavity.  The  remaining  cellules  represent  simply  irnper\4ous 
little  pits  or  depressions.  The  cellules  which  are  situated 
along  the  sides  of  the  above-named  longitudinal  sinus,  receive 
the  blood,  as  appears  from  their  swelling  out  upon  being 
inflated,  or  when  a  pencil  is  inserted  into  them.  They  seem  to 
be  formed  for  this  purpose,  lest  the  blood  should  too  easily 
pass  back  from  the  sinus  into  the  vessels;  as  appears  from 
this  consideration,  that  no  valves  are  found  where  the  sinus  is 
more  capacious^  and  where  it  is  in  a  descending  position, 
because  the  blood  runs  down  there  more  swiftly  by  its  own 
weight  The  hindermost  part  of  the  sinus,  however,  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  texture  simply  of  imequal  membranous 
expansions,  as  of  so  many  fringes.  And  here  it  must  be 
observed  that  this  membranous  expansion  is  not  only  strong, 
but  that  it  hues  the  cavity  of  the  sinus  not  straight  across,  but 
almost  always  in  an  obhque  direction ;  and  that  it  adheres  to 
it  most  tenaciously.  Under  this  lining  are  situated  the  liga- 
mentary  cords  of  Willis,  which  being  propagated  from  the 
1  Opera^  etc,  Rome,  1741. 
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centre  of  the  cavity  of  the  above-Damed  sinus,  are  led  obliquely 
upwards,  and  are  there  seen  to  be  interlaced  in  a  certain  net, 
with  which  they  occupy  the  remaining  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
tube.  These  cords  also  borrow  many  fibres  from  the  muscles 
of  the  falx  cerebri,  on  whose  back  they  mostly  rest,  and  to  which 
they  are  joined ;  and  thtaice  they  are  able  to  summon  forces 
for  their  own  uses  (pp.  124,  125).  .  ,  ,  When  this  covering  is 
drawn  away  [the  author  speaks  here  of  the  lateral  sinuses] — 
which  is  done  by  cutting  the  sinuses  open  longitudinally,  and 
carefully  tearing  it  away — little  cords  appear  to  the  sight,  more 
simple  than  those  mentioned  above,  which  cross  one  another, 
and  which  rise  up  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  (p.  125). 
,  .  .  In  the  longitudinal  sinus,  immediately  under  the  mem- 
braimus  expansions,  and  in  the  little  areas  around  the  corrla  of 
Willis,  nay,  even  upon  these  very  cords,  are  situated  innumer- 
able little  conglobate  glands,  enclosed  as  in  a  bag  by  a 
peculiar  delicate  membrane.  These  glandules  for  the  most  part 
meet  in  clusters ;  only  rarely  they  are  an'anged  separately  by 
themselves.  These  glandules  proceed  in  a  wonderfiil  manner 
on  both  sides  of  the  falx  cerebri  from  its  apex  to  its  base  in 
the  back  part  of  the  head ;  they  rest  upon  the  back  of  the 
muscles;  and  partly  b}^  their  fibres,  and  partly  by  those  which 
emerge  from  the  cords,  they  are  fixed  and  mutually  attached  to 
them,  so  that  they  cannot  be  disjoined  thence,  unless  they  are 
torn  ofl*  with  a  needle  (p.  126).  .  .  ,  It  is  worthy  of  being 
noticed  that  these  glandules  are  only  discovered  near  the  sides 
of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  scai'cely  ever,  or  only  rarely,  in 
the  lateral  sinuses  w^here  these  begin  to  incline  downwards 
(p,  127).  ...  A  great  many  of  these  glandules  also,  upon  dis- 
solving the  connection  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  seem 
fastened  upon,  and  as  it  were  ingrained  in  the  latter  membrane. 
...  I  noticed  that  both  are  liirther  conjoined  by  some  thin 
filaments,  w^hich  emerge  from  the  glandules  of  the  dura  mater. 
These  are  lengthened  out  to  a  certain  distance,  and  are  then 
broken  oiF;  upon  tcaiching  them  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  it 
is  moistened  by  a  transparent  humour'*  (pp.  128^  129).      In 
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the  author's  figure  1  the  longitudinal  sinus  is  laid  open,  and  on 
its  internal  surface  are  seen  at  a  glance  the  membranous  pro- 
cesses, the  cords  of  Willis,  and  the  above-named  glandules, 
which  are  concealed  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  the  sinus 
under  the  aforesaid  processes  or  membranous  expansions.  In 
their  natural  state  they  are  usually  of  the  same  bulk  and  form ; 
in  the  plate  we  only  obtain  a  back  view  of  them;  while 
on  the  opposite  interior  side  they  send  out  their  filaments, 
which  he  calls  lymphatic  vessels,  to  the  pia  mater.  In  his 
second  figure  are  exhibited  the  smaller  cellules  along  the  sides 
which  admit  the  blood  inside  the  sinus ;  and  also  the  larger 
vascular  cellules  w^hich  are  situated  near  the  bcjttom  of  the 
sinus,  the  orifices  of  w^hich  have  a  mutual  relation  to  one 
another ;  and  lastly,  also  the  impervious  little  fovea?  (pp.  227, 
228).  The  little  valves,  however,  he  says,  he  delineated  in  his 
letter  on  the  glandules  of  the  dura  mater,  which,  how^ever,  I 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  seeing. 

203.  RuYSCH.^ — He  exhibits  a  human  dura  mater  pre* 
serveci  in  a  suitable  liquid.  **  On  opening  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  there  come  into  sight  little  round  or  roundish  cui-puscles, 
shaped  like  grains  of  millet,  which  have  been  discovered 
by  Pacchioni  They  scarcely  exceed  in  size  the  head  of  a 
common  pin,  unless  they  are  examined  imder  the  microscope  j 
or  unless  they  consist  of  two  corpuscles.  I  examined  also 
another  human  dura  mater,  in  which  the  longitudinal  sinus  was 
laid  open,  but  w4iere  scarcely  a  single  one  of  these  corpuscles 
could  be  discovered.  But  outside  of  this  sinus,  from  the  interior 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  there  hangs  down  a  membranous 
portion,  with  heaps  of  this  kind  of  corpuscles ;  from  none  of 
these,  however,  the  least  lymphatic  vessel  coidd  be  seen  pro- 
ceeding.*' Ruysch  produces  also  the  dura  mater  of  a  gigantic 
girl  dissected  by  himself,  in  whose  longitudinal  sinus  he  dis- 
covered some  corpuscles  of  this  kind,  yet  very  small,  considering 
the  size  of  the  whole  body ;  sometimes  they  scarcely  exceeded 
the  size  of  a  small  pin-head  (p.  10).     Thus,  although  they  are 

*  *'Tbeaj)urua  AniitoTiiiciis,"  vii.  nos,  84-30,  Arosterdam,  1727. 
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of  yaiious  sizes,  and  are  founc]  in  various  localities,  they  never- 
theless are  found  in  all  hninan  subjects* 

204.  WlKSLOwA— **  The  sinuses  are  in  the  duplicature  of  the 
dura  mater,  but  this  does  not  prevent  their  cavities  from  being 
lined  on  the  inside  by  particular,  very  thin  membranes.  ,  .  . 
The  cavity  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  not  cylindrical,  but 
triangular,  having  in  a  manner  three  sides,  one  superior,  parallel 
to  the  cranium,  and  two  lateral,  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  falx 
cerebri.  The  upper  side  is  formed  by  the  external  lamina  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  through  the  middle  of  its  breadth  a  kind 
of  fine  suture  nins  from  one  end  to  the  other  The  two  lower 
or  lateral  sides  are  productions  of  the  internal  lamina,  which 
having  parted  from  the  external,  are  inclined  toward  each  other, 
and  then  unite ;  forming  first  the  sinus,  and  afterwards  the 
duplicature  of  the  falx.  This  sinus  is  lined  interiorly  by  a  fine 
piTiper  membrane,  which  forms  likewise  a  kind  of  suture  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  that  is,  along  the  union  of  the  two 
lateral  sides.  In  this  sinus  we  observe  several  openings  and 
several  ligamentous  cords.  The  openings  are  orifices  of  veins, 
the  smallest  of  which  belong  to  the  dura  mater,  and  the  larger 
to  the  braiu.  The  veins  of  the  brain  enter  the  sinus,  for  the 
most  part,  obliquely  from  behind  forward,  after  they  have  run 
about  a  fingers  breadth  in  the  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater. 
...  Its  internal  cords  appear  to  bo  tendinous,  and  to  be  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  too  great  dilatation  of  the 
sinus  by  the  blood.  They  vary,  however,  in  different  subjects, 
and  do  not  always  reach  from  one  side  to  the  other  It  is  like- 
wise believed  that  little  glands  have  been  discovered  there ; 
but  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  mistake  for  such  certain  small 
corpuscles  which  are  the  products  of  diseases  *'  (nos.  29,  33,  34, 
35,  38), 

295.  MoRGAGNL^ — "  The  blind  cavities  or  diverticula  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus  are  said  to  serve  the  purpose  of  moderating 
the  too  rapid  or  violent  flow  of  the  blood.     This  purpose,  I  hold, 

'  **E3cyK)8ition/'  etc»,  section  x. 

3  <4  Adversaria  Aiiatomiuii/'  vL,  Leyden,  ]740, 
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also  certain  other  open  caTities  fulfil  For  in  certain  longi- 
tudinal sinuses,  sometimes  in  several,  otherwise  only  in  one 
particular  place,  I  observed  that  in  its  interiors  for  some  dis- 
tance an  additional  peculiar  wall  was  added  on  either  side,  or 
that  the  sinns  sometimes  for  the  distance  of  two  finger  breadths 
was  doubled-  I  remember  to  have  noticed  this  also  once  in  the 
straight  or  fourth  sinus  *'  (Animadversio,  vi,  p.  8). 

296.  Bartholin.^ — "There  are  four  cavities  or  sinuses,  or 
receptacles  of  copious  blood  and  spirit  Galen  sometimes  calls 
them  the  ventricles  of  the  dura  mater ;  others  ducts.  .  .  .  The 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  the  longest;  for  it  is  continued 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  head  down  to  the  nose. 
Galen  sometimes  calls  it  a  vein,  because  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  "  (p.  462). 


B.  The  Inferior  LoNGiTUDtsfAL  S/Jvus, 

297.  The  lower  or  smaller  sinus  of  the  falx,  by  some  also, 
when  it  is  present,  called  the  third  or  fifth  sinus,  arises  almost 
from  the  prominent  crista  in  front  of  the  ethmoidal  bone, 
from  which  the  superior  and  larger  longitudinal  sinus  arises. 
It  runs  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  falx  cerebri  to  the  straight 
sinus,  which  is  the  common  trough  of  the  blood  of  the  interior 
brain,  into  which  it  enters  at  a  short  distance  from  its  root, 
sometimes  a  little  further  up;  so  that  it  maybe  almost  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  or  muscular  band  (lacertiis)  continued  from 
this  sinus.  As  it  passes  on  it  constantly  increases  in  size, 
although  it  is  narrow,  and  almost  flat  It  collects  the  veins  from 
the  interior  texture  of  the  cerebrum,  and  also  those  which  stray 
about  in  the  falx  cerebri,  and  which  communicate  there  with 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  These  veins  enter  into  it  in 
an  oblique  direction  tending  from  before  backwards.  A  drawing 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Ridley's  figure  4,^  where  it  is  exhibited 
together  with  the  superior  longitudinal,  the  lateral,  and  the 

*  "Anatome/'eta,  Leyden,  1673. 

'  **  An Atomj  qI  l\i&  Brain/' Appendix,  London,  1695. 
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straight  sinuses,  and  where  it  ia  shown  that  the  veins  enter 
into  both  the  superior  and  inferior  longitudinal  sinuses  in  an 
oblique  direction.  The  author  also  represents  a  notable  vein  on 
either  side  of  the  former  sinus,  which  originates  at  about  one- 
third  of  its  distance  from  the  crista  galli ;  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal sintis,  however,  he  calls  the  third,  the  two  lateral  the 
first  and  second,  and  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  the  fifth. 
This  siaius,  however,  does  not  run  between  the  duplicature  of 
the  dura  mater,  but  between  that  of  its  inferior  lamina,  and  it 
differs  in  this  respect  from  the  superior  sinus ;  on  this  account 
also  it  is  classed  by  some  authors  among  the  veins. 

298.  WiNSLOW.i — "  The  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  is  situated 
in  the  lower  edge  of  the  duplicature  of  the  falx  cerebri,  being 
very  narrow,  and  as  it  were  flattened  on  both  sides.  It  com- 
municates immediately  with  the  straight  sinus,  and  in  some 
subjects  appears  even  as  its  continuation.  It  likewise  communi- 
cates with  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  by  small  veins  which 
pass  fix>m  one  sinus  to  the  other,  and  consequently  with  the 
veins  of  the  cerebrum  "  (no.  39), 

209.  Heister^— **  The  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  seems  to 
me  to  have  the  least  claim  to  the  title  of  a  sinus ;  its  coats  are 
thin  like  those  of  the  other  veins,  and  its  shape  is  not  triangular 
like  that  of  the  before-mentioned  sinuses."  [Demonstrators  in 
anatomy  declare  that  this  sinus  is  often  wanting.]^ 


C,  T//£  Lateral  SmasEs, 

300.  The  lateral  sinuses  are  the  first  and  second  sinuses  of 
the  ancients.  They  receive  the  blood  which  had  been  pre\^ou3ly 
collected  by  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  add  to  it  a 
large  supply  of  other  blood  which  is  furnished  by  the  straight 

*  *'Expo8itiot)/'  etc.,  section  x. 

^  *'Com[i€iidiiim  Anutoniicum,"  vol.  ii.  note  48,  p.  94. 

*  In  the  edition  of  Heister's  **  Compendium"  which  we  consulted  (that  printed 
in  Arosterdflm  in  1748),  we  could  not  find  the  statement  in  brackets.  Heifiter 
MjB  there,  **  Nature  often  sports  with  the  ^inusea  of  the  dura  mater  ;  for  the 

fourth,  i.e,  the  straight  ainujj,  is  not  always  present." — Editor. 
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sinus  from  the  interior  cerebrum,  by  two  veins  flowing  in  from 
the  cerebellum,  and  by  other  sources.  These  sinuses  also,  like 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  run  in  the  duplicature  of  the 
dura  mater  under  the  cranium,  into  which  from  their  very  out- 
set a  groove  is  dug  for  their  accommodation.  Their  shape  is 
triangular,  which  soon,  however,  becomes  somewhat  elliptical, 
and  they  are  lined  interiorly  with  a  fine  and  ixilished  membrane. 
In  this  manner  they  descend  from  their  torcular,  encompassed 
with  a  firm  substance  and  robust  fibres,  taking  their  course 
over  the  cerebellum,  and  soon  passing  down  to  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bones,  where  finally  after  a  winding 
course,  resembling  the  serpentine  form  of  an  alembic,  they 
enter  under  the  styloid  processes  into  bony  hollows  or  caverns, 
called  also  jugular  fossae,  and  likewise  diverticles  of  the  venous 
blood  and  of  the  sinuses.  At  that  juncture  also  the  blood  flows 
in  from  the  superior  as  well  as  from  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses ;  and  they  are  likewise  joined  by  the  vertebral  vein,^ 
and  on  the  other  side  from  the  external  ear  through  a  i>cculiar 
foramen  formed  under  the  suture  of  the  temporal  and  occipital 
bones,  by  the  occipital  vein,  and  also  by  another  little  vein  from 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  These  veins  discharge  their  contents 
from  above,  partly  from  the  sides,  and  also  from  below,  into  the 
same  bony  fossa,  and  secrete  themselves  there.  In  this  wise 
these  sinuses  enriched  with  much  blood  descend  through  the 
internal  jugular  veins,  in  company  with  the  nerve  par  vagum, 
and  its  accessory  spinal  nerv^e  through  the  foramen,  which  is 
generally  divided,  and  enter  into  the  superior  vena  cava,  and 
thus  are  carried  towards  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
30L  Ridley.'^ — "The  lateral  sinuses   run  within  a  strong 

*  Concerning  this  connection  of  the  lateral  siimses  mth  the  vertebral  vein,  BRya 
Solly  in  his  **  Human  Brain,"  etc  (p.  115),  in  the  description  of  bia  fig.  70  : 
**The  venons  plexus  at  the  commencement  of  the  spinal  canal  communicates 
externally  with  the  external  verttihral  veins,  and  with  the  venous  plexuses  which 
these  vessels  form  on  the  transverse  processes,  and  hclow  with  tho  large  spinal 
veins ;  before  with  thi?  transverse  sinuses  on  the  basil ary  procesn  of  the  oocijiital 
bone  ;  posteriorly  with  the  posterior  occipital  sinuses ;  lastly,  they  terminate  in 
iK»  lateral  sinusts^  close  to  the  jugular  foramen  J* — Editor, 

•  "Anatomy  of  the  Brain/'  eta,  chap,  v* 
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diiplicature  of  the  tentorium  down  upon  the  occipital  bone  over 
the  cerebellum^  till  in  their  further  descent,  after  a  tortuous 
manner,  upon  the  lower  production  of  the  temporal  bonea  they 
wind  under  them  in  order  to  their  passage  out  of  the  cranium 
at  the  foramen  jugulare— common  to  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
going  out,  the  third  branch  of  arteries  belonging  to  the  dura 
mater,  and  the  internal  jugular  coming  in,  which  ig  through 
two  round  bony  cells  in  the  temporal  bones — ^into  the  jugular 
vein  "  (p.  40),  He  mentions  also  that  they  are  furnished  with 
ligaments  or  cortls,  like  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus/  but 
that  they  are  destitute  of  cavities  and  blind  by-ways. 

302,  ViEUSSENS.^ — **In  the  lateral  sinuses  are  found  trans- 
verse and  membranous  ligaments.  On  the  right  and  on  the 
left  along  the  sides  of  the  occiput  they  lie  over  the  cerebellum, 
and  by-and-by  they  also  lie  under  it,  as  where  in  a  winding 
course  they  enter  the  round  caverns,  which  in  human  beings 
are  the  termini  partly  of  the  vertebral  and  partly  of  the  jugular 
veins"  (p.  6), 

303*  Pacchionls — "  The  cavity  of  the  lateral  sinuses  is  not 
varied  by  so  many  membranous  openings  and  cells  as  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  but  it  appears  quite  even  in  respect 
to  its  membranous  extent,  except  that  at  their  highest  portion 
the  sinuses  are  wont  to  be  distinguished  by  certain  folds,  which 
are  not  very  unlike  those  which  are  discovered  in  the  terminus 
of  the  former  sinus.  When  this  covering  or  these  folds  are 
drawn  away,  which  is  done  by  cutting  the  sinuses  open  longi- 
tudinally, and  carefully  tearing  it  away,  little  cords  appear  to 
the  sight  more  simple  than  those  in  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
which  cross  one  another,  and  which  rise  up  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  " — as  is  shown  by  this  author  in  his  plate,  where 
these  little  cords  cross  one  another  obliquely,  and  where  some- 
times two  or  three  are  attached  to  the  end  of  one.  "  Very  few 
blood-vessels  enter  into  the  lateral  sinuses,  whence  it  seems  as 
if  their  cavity  served  rather  as  a  receiving  vessel  to  the  longi- 

*  **  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,**  explanatioD  of  fig.  4  in  Appndix* 

*  "Neurograpliia,"  etc,  c»p.  ii.  *  O^cta,  etc.,  Home,  174L 
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tudinal  and  straight  sinuses,  .  ,  .  Traces  of  glandules  are  dis- 
covered never,  or  rarely,  in  the  lateral  sinuses ;  and  then  chiefly 
where  they  begin  to  incline  downwards,  and  before  they  leave 
the  back  of  the  tentorium  "  (pp.  125-127). 

304,  WiNSLOW.* — "  All  the  sinuses  of  the  whole  brain  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  with  the  great  lateral  sinuses  by 
which  they  discharge  themselves  into  the  internal  jugular  veins, 
which  are  only  continuations  of  these  lateral  sinuses.  They 
likewise  disgorge  themselves  partly  into  the  vertebral  veins, 
which  communicate  with  the  occipital  (small  lateral)  sinuses; 
and  partly  into  the  external  jugular  veins  by  the  orbital 
sinuses,  which  communicate  with  the  angular,  frontal,  nasal, 
maxillary,  and  other  veins ;  as  the  lateral  sinuses  likewise  com- 
municate with  the  occipital  veins.  ,  ,  ,  These  lateral  sinuses 
represent  two  lai^e  branches  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus ; 
one  going  to  the  right  hand,  the  other  to  the  left,  along 
the  great  circumference  of  the  tentorium,  all  the  way  to  the 
basis  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones.  Thence 
they  run  down,  having  first  taken  a  large  turn  and  then  a  small 
one;  and  being  strongly  fixed  in  the  lateral  grooves  of  the 
cranial  base,  they  follow  its  course  all  the  way  down  to  the 
foramina  lacera  and  the  fossae  of  the  jugular  veins.  They  do 
not  always  arise  by  an  equal  and  sjmimetrical  bifiircation  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus ;  for  in  some  subjects  one  of  the 
lateral  sinuses  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  longitudinal, 
and  the  other  to  be  a  branch  from  it.  This  variety  may  happen 
on  either  side.  In  short,  we  sometimes  find  one  of  these  sinuses 
higher  or  lower,  larger  or  smaller,  than  the  other.  The  cavity 
of  these  lateral  sinuses  is  likewise  triangular,  and  furnished  w^th 
a  proper  membrane  and  with  cords ;  and  it  has  also  the  small 
venous  openings,  which  indeed  are  common  to  it,  not  only  with 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  but  with  most  of  the  other  sinuses  The 
exterior  surface  of  this  cavity  is  formed  by  the  external  lamina 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  other  two  by  the  internal  lamina. 
As  these  two  sinuses  go  out  by  the  bony  fossae,  they  are  dilated 
*  *'  Expo»ition,"  etc.,  Mction  x. 
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into  a  kind  of  bag,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  fossae  where 
they  teroiinate  in  the  jugular  veins  "  (nos,  30,  40-43). 

305.  MoRGAGNL'— "The  lateral  sinuses  not  merely  descend 
to  the  base  of  the  cranium^  but  proceed  still  further  to  the 
middle  of  the  base;  nor  are  they  always  a  bifurcated  contimia- 
tioti  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  For  out  of  fourteen 
bodies  which  I  dissected,  there  were  scarcely  more  than  four 
where  the  lateral  sinuses  were  such  a  biftircated  continua- 
tion ;  but  in  the  remaining  ten  bodies  the  longitudinal  sinus 
was  viiXy  f\ir  from  branching  out  equally  intx>  the  lateral  sinuses. 
Above  the  torcular  even  it  deflected  most  evidently  towards  one 
side,  and  the  whole  of  it  to  that  extent  was  continued  into  the 
sinus  of  that  particular  side.  It  hsis  been  observed  that  the 
sinus  into  which  the  longitudinal  is  prolonged  in  this  manner 
is  most  frequently  the  right  one ;  for  only  in  one  out  of  the  ten 
cases  mentioned  above  was  it  continued  into  the  left  In  the 
other  cases,  therefore,  in  the  left  wall  of  the  right  sinus,  after  it 
had  already  deflected  from  the  longitudinal  sinus,  an  orifice 
stood  open  which  with  some  was  narrower,  and  with  others 
wider,  and  which  in  some  was  double  and  even  triple,  but  of 
various  ¥ridth;  in  most  cases,  however,  it  was  strengthened 
by  being  encompassed,  especially  on  the  back,  with  a  thick 
substance  of  considerable  extent,  so  dense  and  tinn  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  texture  of  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  most 
closely  interlaced  with  one  another.  This  orifice  was  the 
beginning  of  the  left  sinus.  The  posterior  part  of  the  torcular 
I  saw  in  this  manner  strengthened  by  a  firm  and  strong  sub- 
stance, even  in  those  cases  where  the  longitudinal  sinus  was 
bifurcated  into  the  lateral.  In'  two  subjects  even,  below  this 
division,  the  two  sinuses  communicated  by  a  transverse  channel ; 
I  remember  that  in  the  first  of  these  cases  there  was  some  space 
between  the  place  of  division  and  this  channel,  and  that  in  the 
second  case  the  posterior  wall  of  this  channel  was  likewise 
furnished  with  the  same  kind  of  substance  "  (pp.  2,  3). 

Comjmre  also  the  author  s  plate,  where  a  drawing  is  given  of 
1  ♦*  Adversaria  Anatoiaica,*'  vi»,  Leyden,  1740. 
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that  subject  in  which  there  was  a  threefold  beginniDg  of  the 
left  lateral  sinus,  in  which,  however,  the  right  was  larger  than 
the  left  (p.  1.32).  Heiater  also  says  that  it  must  be  bonie  in 
mind  that,  according  to  the  observation  of  Morgagiii,  the  left 
sinus  veiy  often  has  its  beginning  from  the  right  lateral  sinus, 
*and  not  from  the  longitudinal,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

306.  How  these  sinuses  run  out  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  of 
Vieussens  and  others;  but  the  curvature  and  the  genuine  figure 
of  the  right  sinus  with  its  bulb  or  enlargement  may  bo  seen  best 
in  Valsalva's  work  on  the  Ear.  In  the  description  of  his  plate 
he  states  that  the  internal  cavity  of  this  sinus  is  not  every- 
where curved  equally,  but  that  that  part  of  it  which  is  directed 
towards  the  cerebrum  is  compressed,  and  as  it  were  flattened 
out,  although  it  is  generally  represented  as  perfectly  cylindrieah 
The  ventricose  enlargement  at  the  bottom  in  his  plate  has  the 
form  of  a  sack ;  and  above,  it  is  curved  first  in  one,  and  then 
again  in  another  direction ;  and  there  it  is  joined  by  the  superior 
petrosal  sinus  and  the  vertebral  artery ;  on  the  other  side  the 
occipital  vein  which  is  described  by  the  author  enters  into  it, 
besides  some  branches  which  are  sent  thither  from  portions  of 
the  occiput,  Wiuslow  in  his  description  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein  mentions  that  through  the  posterior  mastoid  foramen  it 
communicates  with  the  lateral  sinuses;  and  also  that  this 
communication  is  sometimes  by  an  anastomosis  with  a  bmnch 
of  the  external  jugular,  or  of  the  cervical  vein  which  goes 
thither/ 

307-  In  some  subjects  also  there  is  another  little  transifersc 
sinus  between  the  two  lateral,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the 
longitudinal  and  straight  sinuses  join  the  lateral ;  by  this  trans- 
verse sinus  the  two  lateral  communicate  their  blood  to  each 
other.  Heister  had  an  exact  drawing  made  of  this  communi- 
catfjry  sinus,  with  the  declaration  that  Rivinus  makes  mention 
of  this  transverse  sinus.' 


1  '* Expoaitiofi,"  etc.,  section  v,  no.  108. 

*  -  *  CompeDdmm  Anatomicum,"  voL  ii.  note  48,  p.  94. 
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D,  The  Inferior  Lateral  or  Occipital  Sinuses  [i.e,  the 
Lower  Arms  of  the  Posterior  Occipital  Sinus\^ 

308.  As  tliere  is  a  superior  and  an  inferior  longitudinal  sinus, 
80  also  there  are  sometimos  corresponding  inferior  sinuses  under 
the  lateral  one« ;  i.e.  such  as  are  embedded  in  the  tentorium  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  inferior  longitudinal  is  in  the  falx 
cerebri.  Generally,  however,  they  are  wanting.  "  Near  the 
posterior  occipital  sinus  "  (discovered  by  himself),  says  Morgagni, 
'*  I  saw  also  two  other  sinuses  flowing  into  the  torcular,  which, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  described,  although  I  have  not  discovered 
them  often,  I  have  not  the  lea.st  hesitancy  in  believing  that 
they  w  ere  real  sinuses  for  several  reasons ;  and  among  others  for 
this  one,  that  their  cross- sections  ivere  by  no  means  circular,  but 
of  that  form  altogether  of  which  Valsalva  speaks  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  other  sinuses/''  Vieussens  says,  **  Each  lateral  sinus  has 
sometimes  a  small  one  under  it ;  mostly,  however,  it  is  absent ; 
when  it  is  present  it  never  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein,  but 
always  in  the  superior  lateral   sinus."' 


E.   The  Posterior  Occipital  Sinus. 

309,  The  posterior  occipital  sinus,  or  the  posterior  longitud- 
inal sinus  of  the  dura  mater,  was  first  discovered  by  Morgagni ; 
bis  wx>rds  respecting  it  are  as  follows:*  "In  several  subjects, 
wherever  the  straight  sinus  was  missing,  I  discovered  another 
one  near  it,  which  terminated  in  the  same  place,  and  which  to 
my  knowledge  has  never  been  described  before.  On  account  of 
the  place  which  it  occupies,  I  call  it  ih^  posterior  sinus.  In  the 
middle  and  posterior  part  of  the  cranium  from  the  torcular  to 
the  foramen  magnum  arises  a  bony  process  which  is  encircled 
by  the  dura  mater ;  thence  this  membrane  is  cur\^ed  inwardly 

^  See  Henle  on  the  Occipital  Sinus  in  no.  328*?. — Ei>itoe. 
■  **Advt#r8am  Aiiatomica,"  vi, ;  Animadvtmo,  iii.  p.  i, 
'  ''Neurographia,'' etc.,  p.  8, 
<  Ihid.y  AiiimiLdvtTfiio,  iL 
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in  the  shape  of  a  process ;  in  some  it  extends  forward  more,  in 
others  less,  and  by  it  the  cerehelliiui  is  divided  as  it  were  into 
two  heaiispheres.  Through  this  membranous  process  this 
posterior  sinus  passes,  flowing  in  where  pointed  out  above.  It 
takes  its  origin,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  conveys  the  blood  from  the  veins  belonging  to  the 
vicinity,  and  again  to  higher  places.  Instead  of  one  sinus  which 
not  unfrequently  occupies  one  side  of  the  falx  cerebelli,  I  some- 
times observed  two,  each  of  which  pursued  its  way  on  its  own 
side  of  the  falx.  Although  among  seventeen  heafls  where  I 
looked  for  this  sinus,  there  were  five  in  which  I  saw  nothing  of 
it,  except  small  openings  within  the  torcular,  which  did  not 
admit  the  probe  deeply ;  and,  further,  although  in  four  heads  I 
did  not  even  see  these  orifices ;  nevertheless,  as  in  the  remaining 
eight  it  was  conspicuous  to  a  great  distance,  I  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  I  should  omit  its  description,  especially  as  the 
praises  of  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  are  occasionally  sung 
by  the  anatomists,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant, and  throughout  its  greater  part  is  narrower  than  this 
posterior  sinus.  Another  feature  of  its  conformation  must  be 
mentioned ;  for  I  frequently  saw  that  the  interior  cavity  of  one 
sinus  was  not  conical,  but  that  its  sides  were  conjoined  in  an 
angular  form,  and  that  it  is  fortified  sometimes  also  by  certain 
membranous  ligaments  which  run  across  it,  as  in  some  of  the 
larger  sinuses  "  (p.  3). 


F.  The  Straight  Smus. 

310.  The  straight  or  fourth  sinus  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
was  also  called  torcular  by  Herophilus,  runs  out  from  the  region 
of  the  pineal  gland,  where  an  interstice  is  formed  between  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  cerebellum ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  has  its  beginning  and  passes  on  from  the 
inmost  corner  where  the  falx  cerebri  and  the  tentorium  are» 
near  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  After  it  has  thoroughly 
claimed  to  itself,  and  absorbed  in  itselt  the  veins,  and  often  the 
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double  choroid  plexus ;  and  after  having  adjoined  to  itself  the 
inferior  longitudinal  sinus  where  it  exists,  it  emerges  into  day- 
light as  it  were  out  of  a  crater,  or  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
cerebrum.  In  this  manner,  then,  this  sinus,  charged  with  all 
the  blcx)d  of  the  interior  cerebrum,  and  reclining  on  the  cere- 
bellum, after  having  adjoined  to  itself  two  or  three  super- 
ficial sinuses,  runs  out  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  empties  the 
bliMxl  which  it  conveys,  either  into  the  end  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  or  into  the  one  arm  of  it  which  inclines  towards  either 
of  the  lateral  sinuses,  or  finally  into  one  of  these  two  sinuses. 

31 L  VlEUSSE^xs.^ — "The  straight  sinus  c^irries  the  blood 
back  from  the  interior  portions  of  the  cerebrum ;  and  its 
orifice  appears  where  the  longitudinal  sinus  passes  off  into  the 
lateral  sinuses.  It  receives  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus 
which  occupies  the  base  of  the  falx  cerebri.  .  .  .  The  little 
venous  channels  which  are  led  down  Irom  the  grey  interior 
substance  of  the  cerebrum,  and  from  its  lateral  ventricles  j  and 
in  like  manner  also  those  which  after  having  been  brought 
from  the  fourth  ventricle,  climb  over  the  convex  part  of  the 
cerebellum — all  these  tend  towards  the  straight  sinus,  and  form 
the  same  '*  (pp.  6,  8), 

312.  Ridley.- — '*The  straight  sinus  comes  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  falx  cerebri,  at  that  point  where  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  tentorium ;  and  a  large  double  vein  belonging 
to  the  choroid  plexus,  together  with  the  inferior  longitudinal 
sinus  (when  there  is  one),  enters  it  at  an  intemtice  made 
between  the  end  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  corpora  quadrige- 
mina,  and  the  cerebellum ;  from  whence  having  first  passed 
over  the  cerebellum,  it  at  last  arrives  with  the  other  three 
sinuses  at  that  place  of  union,  which  from  its  first  discoverer 
has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  t^jrcidar  Herophili  "  (p.  42), 

31*1  WlNSLOW.^ — **Near  the  concourse  of  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal and  the  lateral  sinuses  wc  observe  the  opening  of  the 


1  **Neiiro^apliia/'  etc,  liK  L  cap.  iL 
*  "Anatomy  of  the  liraiu,*'  cliap,  v% 
'  •*  Exposition,''  et<;.,  secttoti  x. 
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straight  sinus,  which  sometimes  is  double.  Throughout  its 
whole  extent  it  is  eDclosed  iu  the  very  union  of  the  falx  cerebri 
and  the  tentorium.  It  does  not  always  end  directly  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  but  sometimes  opens  at 
the  beginning  of  one  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  especially  w^hen  the 
bifurcation  is  not  equal  or  symmetrical;  and  in  this  c^se  it 
ollen  terminates  in  that  lateral  sinus  which  appears  like  an 
arm  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  of  the  other  lateral  sinus.  ,  .  . 
Its  diameter  is  but  small,  and  it  foims  a  kind  of  bifurcation 
with  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  with  a  vein  of  the 
cerebrum  w^hich  is  sometimes  double,  called  vena  Galeni'* 
(nos.  44,  45), 

314.  MoROAGNl.*— "  The  straight  sinus  [in  the  subjects 
examined]  ended  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  canal  between 
the  two  lateral  sinuses ;  in  the  first  subject  it  had  one,  in  the 
other  subject  two  mouths.  This  one  mouth,  in  many  other 
subjects,  I  saw  in  the  left  lateral  sinus  near  its  beginning;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  neither  seen  its  opening  always — as  Manget 
asserted^ — at  the  end  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  nor  even  in 
most  cases  ,  •  .  can  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  straight 
sinus  doubled,  like  the  superior  longitudinal  In  this  latter 
namely,  I  saw  sometimes  in  several  places,  sometimes 
^in  one  place,  a  duplicature  was  caused  by  a  peculiar  wall 
being  attached  interioily  to  either  side,  and  which  extended 
occasionally  to  the  distance  of  two  finger-breadths  "  (pp.  3,  8). 
The  emersion  of  the  sinus  may  be  seen  in  figures  4  and  5  of 
Ridley,  in  plate  vii.  of  Vieussens,  in  one  plate  by  Morgagni,  and 
in  aiR'ther  by  Pacchionl 


G.   The  Superior  Petrosal  Sinuses, 

315.  These  sinuses  have  also  been  called  the  longer,  but  smaller 

and  more  slender  sinuses  of  the  base  or  of  the  sella  turcica, 

those  of  the  posterior  petrous  angle,  and  likewise  the  interior 

basilar  sinuses.     They  extend  from  the  cavernous  sinuses  of  the 

'  *' AdvcrsariA  Anatoniica,"  vi,  ;  Auimadversiouea,  L  «ijd  vi. 
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sphenoid  bone  t-o  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
terminate  in  the  lateral  sinuaes,  where  thej  are  twisted  into 
the  tortuous  shape  of  an  alembic,  Thej,  therefore,  derive  their 
blood  from  the  cavemoua  sinuses,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
insertion  into  them  of  many  veins,  from  the  inferior  or  anterior 
part  of  the  cerebrum ;  this  takes  place  by  many  orifices.  They 
also  pass  forth  in  a  somewhat  triangular  shape  through  the 
duplicature  of  the  dura  maten 

316,  VlEUSSENS.^ — "Four  sinuses  open  into  the  receptacles 
of  the  sella  turcica  (cavernous  sinuses).  These  sinuses  are 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  dura  mater  which  is  spread  out  over 
the  base  of  the  cranium.  .  .  .  The  superior  sinuses,  traces  of 
which  are  slightly  impressed  on  the  temporal  bones,  by  those 
ends  which  are  turned  towards  the  sella  turcica,  open  into  the 
cavernous  sinuses ;  by  their  other  ends  they  terminate  in  the 
lateral  sinuses;  once^  however,  I  found  a  portion  of  them 
impervious"  (pp.  6,  7). 

317,  Ridley.-— "  The  superior  petrosal  sinuses  which  are 
longer  and  narrower,  acconling  to  Vieussens,  arise  from  the 
cavernous  sinuses,  though  more  tnily  from  the  circular  sinus, 
running  down  from  thence  upon  the  internal  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bono,  and  terminating  in  the  lateral  sinuses*'  (pp.  42,  43), 

318,  MoEGAGNi;'—"  Vieussens  in  his  plate  ^  is  careful  not 
to  represent  the  part  of  the  superior  petrosal  sinus  nearest  to 
its  end,  wider  than  the  rest.  I  also  in  six  heads,  which  I  care- 
fully inspected,  could  not  see  it  enlarged,  except  in  one  single 
sinus,  and  this  was  partly  obstructed  by  some  fibrils,  as  it  were 
wt>ven  into  nets,  ascending.  In  five  heads,  however,  and  also  in 
many  others,  so  far  from  its  being  larger,  I  really  found  it  smaller ; 
nay,  in  two  of  them  the  end  was  actually  blind  or  impervious. 
The  other  end,  however,  which  is  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the 
lateral  sinus,  in  one  case  I  found  consisting  of  two  small  orifices, 
and  in  another  of  one  only,  but  the  opening  of  which  was  a  little 

^  '*Nfiurngraphia,"  etc,  lib.  j.  cwp.  ii. 

'  **  Auntoiuy  of  the  Brui», "  chap.  v. 

*  "  Ativer^Hiiti  AiifltuDiiija,"  vu;  Aiiimadversio,  xxviii. 

*  PktL*  xvii.  p.  93, 
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Iftiger.  This  was  the  way  of  the  blood  into  the  lateral  sinus ; 
on  which  account  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  also  must 
have  been  the  case  with  Yieussens*  subject  in  which  he  found 
one  of  the  two  sinuses  impenious  at  the  same  end ;  which,  as 
he  says,  happened  to  him  only  once  "  (p.  35). 

319.  BiANCHL* — "The  narrower  and  longer  of  the  sinuses 
placed  in  the  base  of  the  cranium  derive  their  immediate  origin 
from  the  ca^vernous  sinuses  almost  under  the  angle  which  arises 
from  the  meeting  of  the  productions  of  the  dura  mater.  They 
nm  out  thence  in  an  oblique  direction  over  the  petnjus  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  into  which,  on  that  account*  is  imprinted 
a  groove  corresponding  to  their  passage.  Although  this  sinus 
measures  a  considerable  length  before  reaching  the  top  of  the 
petrous  portion,  it,  nevertheless,  falls  down  again,  and  inserts 
itself  into  the  lateral  sinus,  where  this  is  first  bent  over  the  tem- 
poral bone  in  its  progress  towards  the  beginnings  of  the  jugular 
veins.'*  See  his  plate  in  Mangefs  "Theatnim  Anatomicum;"* 
and  especially  also  Ridley's  seajnd  plate,  where  he  deduces  its 
origin  from  his  circular  sinus;*  likewise  Vieussens*  plate  xvii/ 
This  represents  the  continuation  biDth  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
petrosal  sinuses  by  the  curve  where  the  sixth  pair  of  the  nerves, 
together  with  the  carotids,  crosses  the  cavernous  sinuses. 
Morgagni  declares  that  "  in  seven  heads  he  observed  most 
clearly  that  the  fifth  ]jair  does  not  pass  over  the  beginning  of 
the  superior  sinus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  beginning  of  this 
sinus  pasaes  over  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair,"  * 


H,  The  Inferior  Petrosal  Sinuses. 

320.  These  sinuses,  which  are  also  called  the  inferior,  interior, 
larger  but  shorter,  petrous  sinuses  of  the  sella  turcica,  or  those 


^  *' Demonstratio  Anataniica,  F,  M.  Nigrisolio  (!onficnpta,*' 171S,  in  Mutigtst^s 
•'Tbeatnim  Anfttoniicuni,"  vtjl,  ii.  p.  St7,  uos.  8.8.,  and  10, 

*  Ibid,^  vol,  i,  p.  342,  Tabula  v.,  fjUra  ordin^v%. 

*  **  Anatomy  of  the  Brain, '^  Ajj|iendix,  Ogtire  2. 

*  *•  Keorogfrapliia,"  etc.,  p,  93. 

*  "  Advereom  Anatornicu,"  vi. ;  Animadrertio,  xxL  p,  27* 
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of  the  crura  of  the  sella,  start  from  the  sides  of  the  eaveraous 
sinuses  or  of  the  receptacles  of  the  sella,  or,  accordmg  to  Ridley, 
from  the  circular  sinus ;  and  thej  run  out  thence  between  the 
sphenoid  and  temporal  bones.  They  become  larger  on  the  way, 
and  being  but  slightly  bent,  seek  those  petrous  cells  into 
w^hich  the  lateral  sinuses  discharge  themselves  with  a  view  of 
entering  the  jugular  veins.  These  sinuses,  together  with  the 
superior  petrosal  sinuses  and  the  bent  portion  of  the  lateral 
sinuses,  separate  that  part  of  the  cranium  w^hich  tends  towards  the 
temporal  bone,  almost  as  an  island  frum  the  remaining  continent^ 
and  also  from  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  brines.  In  this  island 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  of  the  head,  the  auditor}^  nerv^e, 
leaves  the  cranial  cavity  and  enters  the  temporal  bone.  Thither 
also  reaches  the  extreme  end  of  the  tentorium,  and  thence  as 
from  a  fixed  station  it  expands  towards  the  sella  turcica  and  the 
cavernous  sinusea 

321.  ViEUSSENa* — '*  The  inferior  petrosal  sinuses,  whose  traces 
are  dee]ily  imprinted  upon  the  temporal  and  sphenuid  htmes, 
w^ith  one  of  their  extremities  open  into  the  cavernous  sinuses, 
and  with  the  other  enter  into  the  jugular  veins,  w^here  the  lateral 
sinuses  pass  into  them,  and  from  these  they  are  sejmrated  partly 
by  a  bony  and  partly  by  a  membranous  partition  "  (jk  7). 

322.  Ridley.- —  "  The  inferior  petrosal  sinuses,  which  are 
much  shorter  and  wider  than  the  others,  descend  from  the  same 
place  as  the  superior,  between  the  temporal  and  occipital  bones, 
down  to  the  aforesaid  foramen  of  the  cranium  where  the  jugulars 
corae  up,  and  end  there  '*  (p.  43). 

323.  BuNCHL*  —  *'The  inferior  petrosal  sinus  derives  its 
beiginmng  on  both  sides  from  the  cavernous  sinuses,  exactly 
under  the  cnira  of  the  posterior  cUnoid  processes  of  the  sella 
turcica;  it  runs  out  thence  immediately  on  the  place  where 
the  sphenoid  bone  is  articulated  with  the  petn^us  process, 
where  there  is  also  a  kind  of  furrow  made  for  its  passage.     It 

1  *•  KeurogrnpUin,"  etc.,  UK  i.  cap.  il 

•  "  Antitomy  of  the  Brain,"  chap.  v. 

*  *'I)emonstnitio  Anatoraica,"  etc.,  1715,  in  Mnnget'a  **TheAtram  Anatoml- 
cum,**  ToL  ii  pp,  347,  318,  nos.  9,  %  and  IL 
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is,  however,  further  down  than  the  other,  almost  like  a  serpent 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  side  of  the  petrous  process ; 
while  the  other,  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  occupies  the  ter- 
race of  the  same  prucesa  .  .  ,  Though  the  lateral  sinus  after  its 
firat  curve  descends  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  cranial 
levity,  it  nevertheless  is  inflected  there  a  second  time,  and 
scends ;  finally*  however,  it  descends,  and  leaves  the  cranium 
on  both  sidL*s  through  an  ample,  open  foramen.  Between  the 
petrous  portion  and  the  occipital  bone,  or  at  the  base  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  same  petrous  process,  it  is  previously 
i  iilarged  mU^  a  sort  of  lacuna,  which  is  received  in  a  peculiar 
lnjny  fovea,  called  [by  some]  specns  rotunda.  Soon  it  sends  out 
backwards  from  the  posterior  side  of  each  lateral  sinus  the 
vertebral  vein  which  is  about  to  enter  the  vertebral  specns 
[plexus],  and  at  last  the  whole  lateral  sinus  is  wedded  with 
rhe  beginning  of  the  intenial  jugidar,  and  runs  with  it  into 
Miic  channel,  Ftjr  carrj^ing  back  to  the  heart  by  means  of  the 
lateral  sinuses  and  the  internal  jugulars  the  liquids  collected  in 
the  cavernous  sinuses  at  either  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  for 
deriving  them  thither,  there  exist  thus  tour  emissaiy  vessels,  or 
four  sinuses  which  communicate  immediately  w^ith  these  same 
I'avcmous  receptacles.  The  former  carry  away  from  the  latter 
their  liquid  contents,  in  order  that  the  humours  which  are 
deposited,  or  which  trickle  into,  these  cavities,  of  which  there 
is  one  at  either  side  of  the  sella,  and  which  are  exhausted  of 
their  uses  and  therefore  sluggish,  may  return  into  circulation 
more  swiftly  and  easily,  and  without  danger  of  delay  and 
coagulation."  See  the  plates  referred  to  above,  and  likewise 
that  of  Valsalva  respecting  the  ear, 

S24.  MoRrjAGNlJ — **  Vieussens  was  quite  right  in  represent- 
ing the  sixth  pair  of  nerves  on  the  external  side  of  the  inferior 
petrosal  sinuses ;  I  only  could  have  wished  that  he  had  drawn 
the  sixth  pair  of  nerves  along  the  same  external  side,  and  as 
received  within  the  cavity  of  these  same  sinuses ;  and  passing 
onwards  for  some  distance,  as  I  have  seen  in  many  heads  "  (p.  27), 

*  "  Adversaria  Anotomicii/' vi.  ;    AnimndversiOi  xxL 
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I.  The  Circular  Smi/s. 

327>.  The  circular  sinus,  wliich  runs  around  the  pituitary 
gland  and  the  sella  turcica  almost  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  wa.s 
first  discovered  by  Ridley,  who  describes  it  in  the  following 
words:'  "By  having  first  injected  the  veins  with  wax  I  dis- 
covered another  sinus  running  round  the  pituitary  gland  on  its 
upper  side  forwanls,  within  a  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater,  back- 
wardis  between  the  dura  mater  and  pia  rnater.  Here  it  is  some- 
what loosely  stretched  over  the  subjacent  gland  itself,  and  later- 
ally in  a  sort  of  canal  made  up  of  the  dura  inater  above,  and  the 
carotid  artery  on  each  outer  side  of  the  gland,  which  by  being 
fastened  to  the  dura  mat^in*  above,  and  below  at  the  basis  of  the 
skull  too,  leaves  only  a  little  interstice  between  itself  and  the 
gland,  thereby  constituting  a  cavity  communicating  with  the 
aforesaid  arteries,  frnni  whence  the  above-mentioned  four  small 
sinuses  descend,  by  a  visible  continuity,  on  each  side  from  a 
little  beneath  the  hinder  process  of  the  sella  turcica  .  ,  . 
Vieussens,  it  may  be,  saw  some  part  of  this  sinus  where  he 
thought  that  the  cavernous  siixuses  communicated.  .  .  ,  The 
use  of  this  circular  sinus  is  to  bring  back  the  blood  from  the 
pituitary  gland,  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  it  may  be  also  from 
the  rete  minibile,  seeifig  the  pituitar}^  gland  apjiears  nowhere 
tVimished  with  veins  to  carr\'  off  the  blood  fron)  this  plexus" 
(pp.  43,  44,  47)-^ 

;)2G.  Bianchi  impugns  and  denies  the  existence  of  this 
sinas,  observing  that 'Hhe  dura  mater  in  the  anterior  region 
of  the  pituitary  gland,  or  above  the  anterior  processes  of  the 
sella  turcica,  is  not  duplicated,  but  simple,  so  that  no  sinus  can 
be  concealed  in  it.  In  realit}^  when  the  dura  mater  is  scraped 
off  in  this  place  only  very  lightly,  the  bare  bone  underneath  at 
once  appears  everywhere.  Between  the  glnnd  and  the  anterior 
elevation  of  the  sella  there  is  no  space,  nor  is  there  any  com- 
raunication  between  the  lateral  parts  of  the  sella;  on  the  back 

'  *'  Anatomy  of  tlie  Bmin/'  cbnp*  v. 

*  Stit«  Hettk  on  th«  circular  itinm  of  Rtdlev  in  no.  328m.— Editoiu 
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of  the  gland,  however,  no  space  is  found  between  the  dura  and 
the  pia  mater ;  consequently,  also,  no  pia  mater  is  there,  and 
therefore  this  sinus  has  been  confounded  with  the  cavernous 
sinuses-  The  dura  mater  also  which  covers  the  cavenious 
sinuses  at  the  sides  of  the  glands  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  by  no 
means  duplicated ;  and  if  it  is  but  slightly  dissected,  it  at  ouce 
opens  an  access  to  the  cavernous  sinuses."* 

327.  Morgagni  replies  to  these  arguments  thus:  *' Brunner 
in  his  dissertation  concerning  the  pituitary  gland  wrote  abi:iut 
thirty  years  ago  that  in  dissecting  the  human  head,  with  a 
syringe  he  injected  red  wax  into  one  of  the  two  jugulars,  the 
other  having  been  tied  ;  that  the  wax  penetrated  splendidly  as 
far  as  the  pituitary  gland,  which  on  its  anterior  side  it  encom- 
passed like  a  crown.  This  sinus  also  was  drawn  by  Cowpers 
owTi  hand,  and  in  his  appendix  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Hunmn 
Body  he  distinctly  represented  a  circular  sinus  or  a  vein  which 
encircled  the  gland.  Litre  also  is^Tites  that  between  the  thick- 
ness of  the  superior  lamina  of  the  dura  mater  which  covers  the 
sella  from  abctve,  a  sinus  of  an  oval  shape  could  be  observed,  by 
which  the  superior  portion  of  the  pituitary  gland  is  encircled, 
and  into  which  a  portion  of  the  veins  of  the  same  gland  is 
derived  (M^moires  de  TAcad.  R.  des  Sc,  1707,  p.  308).  I 
myself,  before  removing  the  dura  mater  by  which  this  gland  in 
covered,  observed  a  not  obscure  outline  ot  an  annular  vessel, 
which  with  its  blood  colour  shone  through  that  part  of  the 
dura  mater  and  around  the  upper  circumference  of  the  gland ; 
and  I  noticed  this  so  oflen,  that  out  of  nine  heads  there  were 
only  two  in  which  I  could  not  see  it/'" 


J.  Other  Smaller  Sinuses, 

328.  Other  sinuses  of  less  importance  are  also  enumerated. 
According  to  Winslow  there  are  "  «ta;  petrosal  sinuses,  three  on 
each  side,  one  anterior,  one  middle  or  angular,  and  one  inferior «. 

'  In  Mungeid  "  Tbeatntm  AnatomU'uin,'*  vol  ii.  p.  313,  n^.  aa. 
*  **  Adversariii  Auatomica,"  vl,  Amniadveriio,  xix.  j>.  21. 
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the  two  inferior,  together  with  the  occipital  sinuses,  complete  a 
circidar  simis^  around  the  foramen  magnum.  An  inferior  and 
superior  transverse  simis.  Two  cavcrTWus  miitses,  one  on  each 
side.  Two  (yrbiUd  or  ophihxilmic  sinuses  [uphthahuic  veins]. 
All  these  sinuses  communicate  with  the  great  lateral  sinuses  by 
which  they  discharge  themselves  into  the  jugular  veins ;  they 
likewise  disgorge  themselves  partly  into  the  vertebral  veins, 
which  communicate  with  the  small  lateral  or  inferior  occipital 
sinuses.  They  may  also  empty  themselves  into  the  external 
jugular  veins  through  the  orbital  sinuses  [<jphtlialmic  veins] 
which  communicate  with  the  angular,  frontal,  na.sal,  maxillary 
veins,  eta" 

[Modern  Authors. 

328«.  QiTAiN.* — "The  vctwh-s  sinitses  withm  the  cranial  cavity 
jwlmit  of  being  divided  into  two  sets,  viz.  those  placed  in  the 
]jrominent  folds  of  the  dura  mattT,  and  those  situated  in  the 
base  of  the  skull 

"  The  fonn  and  size  of  the  sinuses  are  various.  All  of  them 
are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
veins,  the  dura  mater  serving  as  a  substitute  for  the  other 
coats. 

"  The  sinuses  which  are  contained  in  the  se\  eral  folds  or  pro- 
cesses of  the  dura  mater  converge  to  a  common  j>oint,  which 
corresponds  with  the  internal  occipital  protuberance,  and  is 
called  the  conjluaice  of  tJic  sirin^es  or  torcular  Ihrophili  The 
ionn  of  the  torcular  is  very  irregular.  Five  or  six  apertures 
open  into  it :  viz.  one  from  the  longitudinals,  and  one  from  the 
straight  sinus ;  two  from  the  right  and  left  lateral  sin\jses ;  and 
one  or  two  from  the  posti*rior  occipital  sinuses. 

**The  mqya'ior   lo^if^iludinal  mius  (s.    falciformis   superior), 

commencing  at  the  crista  galli,  extends  frum  before  backw^ards, 

^  See  Trokrd  on  ih*' firadar  sinus  of  tJt^ /tmivten  magnum  m  no.  3«SA. — 

Kl>ITOR. 

*  "  Expositi<jD/'  etc,  section  x.  nos,  20,  ?0. 

'  '•  Elenients  of  Ann  to  my,'*  d^^lith  edition,  London,  1876. 
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in  the  upper  border  of  the  falx  cerebri,  gradually  increasing  in 
size  as  it  proceeds.  It  is  three-sided,  and  is  crossed  obliquely 
at  the  inferior  angle  by  several  bands,  the  chardm  WiiluH. 
The  veins  from  the  cerebral  surface  open  into  this  sinus  chiefly 
towards  the  back  part ;  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  apertures 
of  the  greater  number  of  them  are  directed  from  behind  for- 
wards, contrary  to  the  current  within  it  The  longitudinal 
sinus  communicates  with  the  veins  on  the  outside  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  by  a  branch  (one  of  the  *  emissary  veins/  Santorini) 
which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  parietal  bone- 

**The  inferior  lonffitudinal  shuts  (a.  falciformis  inferior)  is 
very  small,  and  has  so  much  of  a  cylindrical  form  that  it  is 
sometimes  named  the  inferior  hfi^udinal  vein.  Placed  in  the 
inferior  concave  border  of  the  fabt  cerebri,  it  runs  from  before 
backwards,  and  opens  into  the  straight  sinus  on  reaching  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It  receives  branches 
from  the  surface  of  the  fidx  cerebri,  and  sometimes  from  the 
flat  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 

'*  The  straujlU  sinus  (a.  tentorii)  runs  backwards  in  the  base 
of  the  falx  cerebri,  gradually  widening  as  it  approaches  the 
torcular  Herophili,  in  which  it  terminates.  Besides  the  inferior 
longitudinal  sinus,  the  venae  Galeni  and  the  superior  veins  of  the 
cerebellum  open  into  it 

**The  lateral  sijiuses  (s.  transversi)  are  of  considerable  size. 
Their  direction  conforms  to  that  of  the  groove  marked  along 
the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  and  other  bones,  and  extend- 
ing from  opposite  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  to  the 
foramen  jugulare.  The  sinus  of  the  right  side  is  usually  larger 
than  that  of  the  lefk;  both  commence  at  the  torcular  Hero- 
phili,  and  terminate  in  the  jugular  veins.  The  lateral  sinuses 
receive  the  blood  transmitted  fix>m  both  the  longitudinal 
sinuses,  from  the  straight  and  occipital  sinuses,  from  the  veins 
upon  the  sides  and  base  of  the  brain,  from  those  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  from  some  of  the  veins  of  the 
diploe.     The  petrosal  sinuses  also  join  the  lateral  sinus  on  each 
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side ;  and  two  emissary  veins  connect  these  with  the  veios  at 
the  back  of  the  head  and  neck. 

"  The  posterior  occipUai  sinus  is  sometimes  a  single  canal,  at 
other  times  double,  as  if  composed  of  two  compartments.  It 
lies  along  the  attached  border  of  the  faLs  cerebelli,  extending 
from  the  posterior  maigin  of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  sinuses.  It  cumraunicates  in  fn>nt  with  the 
posterior  spinal  plexuses  of  veins. 

"  The  sinuses  placed  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are  as  follows, 
toking  them  in  their  order  from  before  backwards. 

"The  ciradar  sinm  has  the  form  of  a  ring,  and  is  placed 
i^uperficially  in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater  round  the 
pituitary  body ;  it  receives  the  blood  from  the  minute  veins  of 
the  pituitary  body,  and  communicates  at  each  side  with  the 
cavernous  sinus.  Sometimes  it  is  only  partially  developed,  the 
part  in  front  of  the  gland  being  that  usually  present ;  some- 
times, however,  it  is  behind  the  gland. 

'*  Tlie  cavernam  sinuses,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  over  the  roots  of  the  great  wings,  and 
Htretching  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  the  apex  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones,  are  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  veiy  irregular  form.  Each  receives  the  ophthalmic  vein 
at  its  forepart,  and  comtnnnicates  intonially  with  the  circular 
sinus,  and  posteriorly  with  the  petrosal  sinuses.  In  the  wall  of 
each,  separated  by  the  living  membrane  from  the  cavity  of  the 
ninus,  pass  forwarf  the  tliird,  fourth,  and  sixth  cranial  nerves, 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  ncnT,  and  the  internal 
carotid  artery. 

"  The  superior  pdivsal  sitius  is  a  narrow  canal  running  along 
the  upper  margin  of  the  petrous  pait  of  the  temp>ral  bone. 
Commencing  at  the  back  part  of  the  cavernous  sinuses,  it  is 
directed  outwards  and  backwards  in  the  attached  margin  of 
the  tentorium  cerebelli ;  and  descending  a  little,  ends  in  the 
lateral  sinus  where  this  lies  upon  the  temporal  bone. 

"  The  inferior  petrosal  sintis,  wider  than  the  upper,  passes 
downwards  and   backwards  along   the   lower    margin   of  the 
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petrous  bone,  between  thia  and  the  basilar  process  of  the 
t)ccipital  bone.  It  opens  into  the  lateral  sinus  near  its  ter- 
tjiiuation,  or  into  the  jugular  vein. 

"  The  arUtriar  occipital  or  transverse  sifms  (sinus  basilai'is)  is 
placed  at  the  forepart  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,  so  as  to  establish  a  transverse  coTOinunicAtion  between 
the  two  inferior  petnxsal  sinuses'*  (vol  i.  pp.  481-484)* 

3285.  Trolard.^ — •*  The  mperi&r  hngittidinal  sinus,  .  .  .  On 
removing  the  top  of  the  cranium  there  appear  several  tuinours 
of  a  blackish  colour,  which  are  situated  one  behind  the  other, 
on  either  side  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Their  upper 
wall,  which  is  formed  of  the  dura  mater,  shows  very  often  one  or 
several  o]>en  sjiaces,  across  which  pass  the  Pacchionian  cor- 
puscles. These  tumours  are  not  always  of  the  same  size.  The 
lai^gest  among  them  always  correspond  in  size  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  sinus.  They  lodge  in  the  osseous  depressions,  which 
lire  noticed  in  the  surtace  of  the  jmrietal  bones  above  them.*  If 
an  incision  is  made  into  the  dura  mater  to  the  bottom  of  these 
tumours,  they  are  found  to  be  real  cavities.  Their  bottom  wall 
is  formed  by  the  Pacchionian  corpuscles ;  wliile  their  upper  wall, 
as  already  stated,  is  constituted  of  the  dura  mater ;  fibmus  tracts, 
which  decussate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  areolar  cavity, 
pa.ss  from  one  wall  to  the  other.  The  upper  wall  is  smooth, 
probably  lined  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  veiua  When 
there  are  any  openings  in  that  top  wall  they  communicate  with 
other  openings,  which  are  noticed  at  the  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sions in  the  parietal  bonea  These  latter  openings  or  orifices 
belong  to  venous  canals.  .  .  .  There  exists  thus  at  the  sides  of 
the  longitudinal  sinus  a  series  of  sanguineous  lakes^  of  small 
cavities  which  are  of  an  areolar  structure.  Their  number  is 
variable      They  reach  sometimes  trom  the  concavity  of  the 

*  Trolanl  (Dn  l\),  in  charge  of  the  coursn  of  anatomy  in  the  i*chool  of 
niedidne  at  Algiers,  **  Recherches  sur  rAnatoraie  da  Systfenie  vciueax  tin  Crnne 
i*t  de  FEiioephale."  In  **  Archives  Genemles  de  Medicine/'  vol.  xv.,  rjiris, 
1870. 

*  In  order  to  get  a  pro^wr  UUr  of  the*e  cavitiw,  they  must  he  ex« mined  in  the 
skulls  of  aged  penions, — Tholard. 
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frontal  bone  to  the  torcular  Heropluli;  at  another  time  they 
only  extend  as  far  as  the  parietal  suture*  These  cavities  com- 
municato  with  the  cerebral  veins.  .  ,  *  In  fine,  these  sanguineous 
lakes  coniniuuicate  with  the  suixjrior  longitudinal  sinus  either 
indirectly  through  cerebral  veins,  or  directly  through  openings 
in  the  lateral  edges  of  the  siuus"  (p,  200). 

328r,  '*The  inferior  hiigitudinal  sinus. — This  vessel,  which  may 
be  regarded  either  as  a  vein  or  a  siuus,  exhibits  this  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  it  has  no  collateral  vc'ul  Nevertheless,  I  have 
sometimes  noticed  little  veins  coming  from  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  neighbuuring  convolutions,  which 
entered  into  its  anterior  extremity.  I  have  also  observed  ixuns- 
tomoses  whereby  the  two  sinuses  were  united.  In  casc^  thr 
circulation  in  either  of  the  two  is  stopped,  it  may  be  re-estab- 
lished through  these  auastonioses,  I  look  upon  the  iuferioi- 
longitudinal  sinus  as  a  prolongation  of  the  straight  sinus,  ami 
a  diverticle  which  at  a  given  sign  may  receive  the  venous  blot>d 
of  this  latter  simis.  Suppose  the  circndation  in  the  straight 
sinus  or  in  the  latei-al  siiuises  is  retarded  by  some  obstacle,  auri 
suppose  there  is  a  continual  afflux  of  blood  from  the  veins  of 
Galen,  in  this  case  it  may  pass  into  the  inferior  longitudinal 
sinus,  the  walls  of  which  are  capable  of  distention,  and  wliieh 
besides  di>es  not  receive  any  collateral  veins"  (p.  2CJ1X 

S2H(i.  "  The  sajtcrior  petrosal  simu'i. — Towanls  the  middle  of 
this  sinus  there  empties  into  it  a  vein  to  which  I  apply  the 
name  of  the  great  anmfouwtic  V€in(grmnh  veine  anastomotifpie ). 
This  vein  sometimes  takes  its  rise  at  the  sides  of  the  superiur 
longitudinal  sinus;  but  most  frequently  it  arises  from  a  junction 
of  veins  which  anastomose  on  the  middle  part  of  the  convexity 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  After  the  trunk  of  this  vein  hns 
thus  been  fomied  it  directs  its  course  downwards  from  behind 
forwards.  It  passes  through  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  fiistens  itself 
to  the  sharp  edge  of  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoidal  bone  ;  and 
being  embedded  in  the  dura  mater,  it  crosses  the  spheno- 
temporal  fossa  in  order  to  enter  the  superior  petrosal  sinus. 
During  its  last  course,  as  is  ver>'  plain,  it  is  a  rml  sinns,  and  its 
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^nme  is  ooosideimUa  .  .  *  As  tliis  ran  ii 
csteblidMs  ID  extensifte  cnmmiimcatiMi  hdwmai  tiie  Tdm  of 
the  \mm  aad  those  of  llie  motet  Una  cnaiam,  I  propose  lo  cell 
it  Ou  frmi  wrfpiaohV  wnm  "  (pi  263)^ 

3S8c  *The  nrfierwrfdf^m  m€ipitml  mmmt^ — Ooexiaiiiiiiigtlie 
beae  of  a  skuU,  an  the  leTel  of  the  pelio-occipital  suture,  tkofo  is 
nolioed  m  gnwfo  inonbg  from  the  fcrnnen  boefum  eatetm  lo 
the  fofUMQ  lenwum  p^wtenua.  Ths  gioofo^  which  someCiiiies 
is  very  maiked*  is  oocttpied  by  e  sinu&  This  aiaos  is  seoii* 
cjlindricaL  Its  hose  reals  on  m  thick  ooodi  of  fibfovia  tissue. 
Its  dirdctioii  is  from  wtttun  outwards^  end  from  beCaio  badt* 
wards.  Its  entesior  extremity  is  not  always  circumstaiioed  ahke. 
At  one  time  it  communicmtes  immediately  with  the  caveriMHiSi 
ainits^  in  which  ease  it  crosses  the  foramen  lacerum  anleriiis. 
At  another  time  it  does  not  go  as  &r  as  that  foramen.  •  .  «  Its 
posterior  extremity  terminates  in  the  anterior  condylar  fonunen. 
This  sinus  is  not  very  lai^,  although  sometimes  it  equals  in 
sise  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus.  Nevertheless,  I  regard  it  as  of 
considerable  importance,  because  it  establishes  a  couiiectiou 
between  the  anterior  intra-cranial  sinuses  and  the  exterior  veins. 
From  its  position  I  propose  to  call  it  the  peinHfctipiial  sinus. 
Like  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  it  rests  on  the  suture  bearing 
the  same  name;  and  as  this  latter  sinus  is  far  from  being 
peiraus  or  petrosal,  since  it  is  situated  almost  altogether  on  the 
occipital  bone,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  called 
the  superior  pet  roso^occipital  sintts;  the  name  of  the  new  siau5 
in  this  case  would  be  the  inferior  jMtroso-^Kcipital  Mmis''  (p.  267^* 

S2i^j\  "  The  anieriar  candt/lar  cmfluenL — In  an  interior  direc- 
tion from  the  foramen  laeerum  anterius,  and  outside  of,  and 
a  little  ahead  of  the  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone,  there  is  a 
hole  called  the  anteinor  coiuiylar  fcramerL  This  bony  cavity,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  there  opens  the  posterior  condylar  caual 
(eanai  eondylier  po^erieur),  is  very  deep.  It  is  often  one  and  a 
half  centimetres  long,  and  one  centimetre  in  width*  This  cavity 
harbours  a  regular  venous  confluent  Five  veins  or  sinuses 
empty  into  this  venous  confluent,  namely : — 
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"  (1)  Anteriorly  and  interiorly  there  is  the  inferior  petroso- 
f>ccipital  sinus, 

"  (2)  Anteriorly  and  a  little  exteriorly  there  is  the  snperior 
]>etroso-occipital  sinus  (viz.  the  inferior  petrosal  sinns),  that  is, 
the  vein  which  continues  this  sinus, 

**  (3)  Posteriorly  there  is  a  vein  which  comes  from  the  anterior 
spinal  sinuses,  and  crosses  the  anterior  condylar  canal  Breschet 
has  pointed  out  this  vein,  which  may  be  called  the  anterior 
amdylar  vein. 

"  (4)  Posteriorly  and  interiorly  there  is  a  vein  which  proceeds 
from  the  vertebral  vein,  between  the  atlas  and  the  occipital 
hone.  It  passes  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  is  con- 
tained in  an  osseous  canal.     It  is  not  always  present, 

'*  (5)  A  small  vein  which  applies  itself  to  the  anterior  atloido- 
occipital  ligament,  and  which  across  this  ligament,  communicates 
with  the  internal  sinuses  of  the  spine  "  (p.  2C8)» 

328^.  *'  The  cavemmis  sinuB,~YTom  the  lower  portion  of  this 
sinus  there  departs  a  sufficiently  voluminous  vein  which  places 
itself  about  the  inferior  maxillary^  branch  of  the  trifacial  nerve  > 
with  that  nerve  it  passes  into  the  foramen  ovale  and  tenninatea 
in  the  pterygoid  plexus.  It  may  be  called  the  vein  of  the  foramen 
ovale.     It  communicates  sometimes  with  the  meningeal  veins.* 

S2Sh,  "  The  traiisverse  ocnpitaJ  sintf^, — ^Three  times  I  came 
across  a  sinus  which  came  from  the  interior  spinal  sinuses.  It 
passed  through  the  whole  basilar  groove,  in  order  to  enter  the 
transverse  occipital  sinus  '*  (p.  2G5). 

328i.  **The   circular  mnus   of  ths   occipital  foramen. — The 

interior  spinal  sinuses  which  anastomose  in  the  anterior  part  of 

the  foramen  magnum  in  its  median  line,  do  not  meet  behind ; 

and  yet  it  is  these  sinuses  alone  which  started  the  belief  in  the 

1  This  vein  is  deacriWd  by  Hen  LB  (Gefasslebre,  1868,  p,  341)  Afi  follows: 
**  The  cftYemoua  siuus  despatch ea  thrangb  the  forameii  ovale  a  few  veins,  which 
after  joijitug  Bome  branch es  of  tbe  venaE  meninges,  Pti€onipft«a  the  third  brunch 
i)f  the  trifacial  nerve  in  the  form  of  a  pit^xna,  and  terniintite  in  tbe  venous  plexua 
»»t  the  inferior  tcnipoml  fossa,  according  to  Nuhn  (' Unt^rBUchungen  und  Beo- 
Ixachtungen  aus  dera  Gebiete  der  AnRtomie,'  etc»,  Ht?idelberg,  184&,  no.  L  p.  6). 
iMore  mi-ely  tbe  second  branch  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is  accompanied  ttio  hy 
vuuoufi  twigs  from  the  simiJj  caveruosiis." 
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existence  of  what  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  the 
circular  atmis  of  the  occipital  foranieiu  This  sinus,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  exploded  *'  (p,  2G5). 

328/  On  the  basis  of  his  experiments  Trolani  holds  that  both 
the  carotids  aiid  the  vertebral  arteries,  before  entering  the 
cranium,  are  bathed  in  venous  blood.  In  respect  to  the  carotids 
he  says  that  they  have  their  venous  bath  before  entering  the 
cavernous  sinuses,  and»  indeed,  while  they  occupy  what  he  calls 
"  the  ca}*oiid  mins.**  Concerning  this  sinus  he  says,  "  The  carotid 
is  bathed  well  in  venous  blood  before  plunging  into  the  cavern- 
ous sinuses,  and  this  venous  blood  is  conveyed  to  it  by  this 
latter  sinus.  It  is  carried  otf  by  the  inferior  petroso-occipital 
sinus,  and  by  one  or  two  little  veins  w^hich  come  from  the  vein 
of  the  foramen  ovale,  or  from  the  meningeal  veins.  ,  .  .  The 
venous  blood  circulates  around  the  carotid  in  little  areolas ; 
wherefore  a  real  sinus  is  there  which  may  be  trailed  the  carotid 
sinus  "  (p.  264).^ 

In  respect  to  the  vertebral  artery  he  says :  "  Fastened  anteriorly 
and  interiorly  to  the  osseous  wall  of  the  vertebral  canal  for 
about  one-fourth  of  its  circumference,  as  to  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  its  circumference  it  ia  surrounded  by  the  vertebral 
vein*  The  enclosed  speujea  between  the  venous  and  arterial 
w^alls  give  to  the  vessel  an  areolar  appearance."  In  the  "  inter- 
tranaversary  spaces/*  Trolard  says,  the  vertebral  artery  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  vertebral  vein.  In  conclusion  he  says ; 
"  Should  our  researches  be  confirmed,  this  law  w^ould  hold  good. 
The  arteries  which  enter  the  encephalon  are  bathed  in  venous 
blood ;  the  carotids  from  the  moment  when  they  enter  the 
carotid  canal ;  the  vertebral  arteries  from  the  moment  of  their 
entrance  into  the  vertebral  canal "  (p.  269). 

'  Concern JTig  this  carotid  mnus^  says  H£NL£  (Gefasslebre,  1863,  p»  341): 
'*  Into  the  carotid  canal  there  extends  a  continuation  of  the  itinufi  cavernoaua 
(pars  ifttta  canaUm  caroticujn  of  the  cnvemous  sinus,  Rektorzik)  along  one  sicje 
of  the  carotid  artery ;  and  at  a  variable  diataiice  from  the  inftrior  orifice  of  the 
CA&al  it  passes  over  into  a  nrt  of  very  fine  veins  which  engird  the  carotid  artery, 
and  which  after  beiog  united  into  one  or  into  severiil  venotis  stenis  enter  into  the 
interior  jugular  vein"  {Rektorzikt  "Ucbcr  dad  Vorkommeu  einea  sinm  vcmom^t 
mi  canali^  caroticus/'  Wien^  185S). 
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328i,  Henle.'— '*  The  lowest  or  basal  layer  of  sinuses  begins 
at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  middle  cranial  fossa  with  the  sirvus 
spkcnoparietalis  of  Breschet  (sinus  alae  parvse),  which  is  3  mm* 
wide ;  and,  under  the  cover  of  the  lateral  point  of  the  great  wing 
of  tile  sphenoid  bone,  takes  its  origin  from  a  meningeal  vein, 
and  in  a  shallow  furrow  of  the  lower  plane  of  this  wiug  moves 
in  a  mediiiui  direction.  It  enters  the  anterior  point  of  the 
cavernous  sinus"  (p,  333), 

328/.  "  The  dnu&  cavemosus  is  an  in^egularly  bounded  bay  or 
inlet  between  the  leaves  of  the  dura  mater.  Threads  run 
through  this  receptacle,  which  is  situated  along  the  lateral 
declivity  of  the  sphenoid  bjne,  above  the  roots  of  the  great 
wings  of  that  bone.  In  addition  to  the  internal  carotid  artery 
it  contains  the  abducent  ner;^e,  and  the  plexus  of  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve  w^hich  encircles  the  carotid  *'  (p.  333), 

328i?i.  "  The  sinus  cavernosi  of  cither  side  are  connected  by 
one  or  several  canals,  which  run  along  the  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  of  the  sella  turcica,  or  at  its  bottom,  and  which  are  called 
the  anterior  and  posterior  intercavcriious  stJiuses,  These  inter- 
cavernous sinuses,  together  with  that  part  of  the  sinus  caver- 
nosus  which  is  situated  between  their  origins,  form  an  ample 
venous  ring  around  the  stem  of  the  pituitary  gland,  which  has 
been  called  the  sinits  circularis.  The  canal  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sella  turcica  is  identical  with  Wi!islow*s  inferior  circular 
simis.  Among  the  tw^o  intercavernous  sinuses  the  one  in  front 
is  the  more  powerful  one,  while  the  one  behind  is  more  fre- 
quently absent "  (p,  33). 

328/1.  "  In  addition  U)  the  superior  and  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses  there  are  some  other  canals  which  originate  in  the 
cavernous  and  intercavernous  sinuses,  and  which  in  the  part  of 
the  dura  mater  covering  the  cranial  declivity  form  a  more  or 
less  copious  net,  which  laterally  is  connected  w^ith  the  interior 
petrosal  sinuses,  and  in  a  dow*nward  direction  empties  into  the 
venous  plexus  of  the  anterior  wail  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

^  Henle  (Dr.  J,),  **  Hatnlbiicli  der  systematUehen  Anatomie  des  Menschen," 
vol.  iii.  section  L,  '^GeHUalebre/*  Brannacliweig,  1303. 
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This  net  is  the  basilar  pUxus  of  Virchow,'  which  is  analogous 
to  the  venous  net  coveriDg  the  posterior  plane  of  the  vertebne. 

In  aged  persons  the  venous  spaces  are  not  ini frequently  ampli- 
fied into  wide  lacunae,  similar  to  the  cavernous  sinuses,  through 
which  run  delicate,  reddish  trabeculae  "  (p»  335). 

328(7.  "  The  ocdpUal  sinus,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  falx  cere- 
belli,  descends  either  from  the  point  of  union  of  the  longitudinal 
and  lateral  sinuses,  or  from  the  longitudinal  sinus  alone,  or 
from  one  of  the  lateral  sinuses.  It  is  either  single  or  double* 
Sometimes  it  is  w^anting  altogether.  In  some  rare  caaes  it  is  a 
naere  channel  of  communication  with  the  venous  plexus  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  foramen  magnum,  in  which  case  it  is  of 
a  small  calibre.  At  other  times,  in  the  marginal  sulcus,  near  the 
edge  of  the  foramen  magimm,  it  turns  towards  the  foramen 
jugulare,  either  in  one  ann,  or  more  frequently  in  two ;  and 
before  reaching  the  foramen,  tenninates  in  the  lateral  sinus. 
For  this  purpose  the  single  occipital  sinus  divides  into  two 
parts.  Out  of  the  angle  of  division,  or  out  of  either  of  the  two 
arms,  it  sends  branches,  anastomoses,  into  the  vertebral  plexus 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  .  .  .  When  the  occipital  sinus  is 
double  from  its  origin,  each  of  the  trunks  represents  the  string 
of  a  bow,  the  bow  itself  being  described  by  the  lateral  sinuses 
between  the  centre  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  foramen 
jugulare  '*  (p.  335). 

32823,  Key  and  Retzius  -— **  Tlie  Presmire  of  the  Blood  in  tfie 
Sinuses. — Since  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  as  is 
well  known,  is  subject  to  many  changes,  and  since  peculiar  con» 
ditions  prevail,  especially  in  the  cranium,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  this  pressure  with  any  certainty  li  prim^i.  That  this 
pressure  on  the  w^hole  is  low,  follows,  in  respect  to  the  pressui'e 
of  the  blood  in  the  venous  syst^era,  from  well-known  physiologi- 
cal laws.  In  order  to  obtain  s*:>me  more  defiuite  knowledge  (in 
this  subject,  we  endeavoured  to  measure  it  directly.     With  the 


*  Virchow,  *'  Untersucbutixen  iiber  die  Eutwiekelung  det  SchJiUelgnindeii,*' 
B^rlm,  1857,  p,  18. 

*  "AstudifH,"  etc.j  vol.  L,  Stockholm,  1ST5. 
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kind  assistance  of  Professor  Christian  Lov^n  we  instituted  a  small 
series  of  such  measurements  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  of  living 
animals  (dogs).  These  experiments,  which  are  always  a  little 
difficult,  could  not  be  executed  without  some  preliminary  loss 
of  blooA  Yet  the  figures  obtained  express  the  average  value 
of  the  pressure.  After  the  dog  had  been  etherized— only  laige 
dogs  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  with  advantage — a  longitudinal 
incision  was  made  down  tu  the  bone  in  the  direction  of  the 
central  line  of  the  cranial  roof.  In  order  to  hit  the  wider  part 
of  the  sinus,  mth  gre*at  care  as  small  a  hole  as  possible  was 
made  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cmnium.  In  doing  so, 
there  often  arose  a  considerable  hfemorrhage  from  the  diploc, 
which  was  stanched  by  the  application  of  snow.  After  the 
sinus  had  been  laid  bare  to  the  extent  of  a  few  s^juare  milli- 
metres, a  small  incision  was  made  most  cautiously  into  the  dural 
roof  of  the  sinus.  The  bk>od  rose  constantly  from  the  wound  in 
a  small  pulsating  jet.  This  alone  proves  the  positive  value  of 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  longitudinal  sinus.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  incision  had  been  made  in  the  wall  of  the  dura, 
a  fine  canula  of  glass  was  introduced  into  the  opening  in  the 
sinus.  This  canula,  which  was  filled  with  a  concentrated  aolu- 
tion  of  soda,  was  connected  with  a  manometer.  At  first,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  a  continuous  low  pressure  was 
indicated,  probably  on  account  of  the  haemorrhage  which  just 
then  had  happened.  Gradually,  however,  the  pressure  increased, 
imtil  at  la«5t  it  reached  a  value  which  remained.  In  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  values  obtained,  we  communicate  as  an 
example  a  series  of  figures  representing  the  results  of  one  of  our 
experiments.  The  first  numbers  express  the  value  of  the  pres* 
sure  in  millimetres  in  the  commencement  of  the  measurement ; 
the  following  numbers,  however,  give  the  gradually  increasing 
height  of  pressure.  The  first  column  records  the  height  during 
inspiration,  the  second  during  expiration. 
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Inspiration. 

5  Millimetres. 

6  5 
6 
7 
8 

8-5 
9 
9 

10 
12 


8  Millimetres. 

» 

» 

9 

10 

11 

10 

10-6 

12 

14-16     , 

"  From  these  figures  an  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  pressure.  During  inspiration  it  rose  from  5-12  ; 
and  during  expiration  from  8-14,  and  at  last  to  16.  After  this 
height  had  been  reached,  the  pressure  remained.  The  entire 
change  thus  moved  between  5  and  16.  On  account  of  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  canula,  the  measurement  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  experiments,  could  not  be 
extended  over  half  an  hour.  .  .  .  Similar  results  were  obtained 
in  the  other  experiments. 

"  The  results  of  these  experiments  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

"  (1)  There  is  k  positive  pressure  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  in  its 
normal  condition ;  which  pressure  amounts  to  about  10-14  mm. 
of  mercury. 

"  (2)  By  respiration  a  variation  is  caused  to  this  effect,  viz. 
during  inspiration  a  lowering  of  the  mercury  from  0'5-l-2-3-4 
mm. 

"  (3)  A  small  arterial  pulsation  could  also  be  observed  simul- 
taneously in  the  manometer."] 


ANALYSIS. 


329.  Before  eutering  aualjtically  or  from  experience  upon  an 
investigation  of  the  nature  and  the  uses  of  the  sinuses,  we  shall 
have  to  premise  some  universal  statements  respecting  the 
generation  of  the  blood,  and  the  causes  of  its  circuktion ;  for 
there  is  a  continuous  connection  of  causes. 

830.  In  respect  to  the  generation  of  tfu  blood.  The  cere- 
bntm,  by  its  own  power,  brings  up  from  the  bixly,  or  from  the 
kingdom  of  its  heart,  a  blood  of  a  better  deaeriptitm  ;  that  is,  a 
blood  which  is  lighter,  softer,  more  fluid,  and  more  easily  resolv- 
able into  its  constituent  parts.  The  spiritnoua  essence  which  is 
extracted  thence  by  the  cortex  it  transmits  into  the  medullary 
fibres  ;  but  the  residual  blood,  that  is,  that  which  is  heavier,  hard^ 
skiggish,  and  more  terrestrial,  it  consigns  to  the  sinuses,  chiefly  the 
longitudinal  This  blood  the  cerebmm  forwards  as  far  as  the 
receptacles  or  winding  trunks  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  where  it 
nvstores  and  vivifies  it  with  new  spirit,  and  sends  it  full  of  alacrity 
by  the  jugular  veins  towards  the  subclavian  vein  and  the 
superior  vena  cavii.  There  at  the  first  threshold  of  the  body 
it  is  received  and  welcomed  by  the  new  chyle,  rich  with  saline 
and  other  terrestrial  elements  drawn  from  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  which  is  brought  thither  by  the  thoracic 
duct  This  chyle  is  poured  on  the  blood  which  arrives  freighted 
with  spirit,  and  is  taken  thence  into  a  large  chymtcal  vessel 
where  the  fluids  for  the  comjwsition  of  the  blood  are  prepared, 
namely,  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart.  Thence  the  whole 
blood  is  diffused  over  the  lungs,  in  order  that  it  may  imbibe  still 
purer  material  elements  floating  in  the  bosom  of  the  atmosphere. 
From  the  lungs  it  is  conveyed  back  into  the  left  chamber  of  the 
heart,  more  florid  and  liquid,  and  thence  it  is  distributed  through 
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the  universal  arteries  of  the  body.  These  vessels  separate  the 
lighter  from  the  heavier,  aiid  the  purer  from  the  grosser,  and 
they  remove  out  of  circulation  the  antiquated  and  hardened 
blood-gloholes  and  the  refuse  matters.  It  hence  appears  that  in 
investigating  the  natural  things  of  the  kingdom  of  the  soul  we 
have  to  proceed  from  the  source  to  the  streams,  and  back  again 
from  the  streams  to  the  source ;  that  is,  we  have  to  learn  from 
the  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  body,  what  the  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater  do,  and  what  it  is  that  they  convey  within 
themselves.  It  follows  thence  that  for  the  exploration  of  the 
sinuses  we  require  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  brain  as  well 
as  of  the  body ;  otherwise  we  look  upon  the  dura  mater  and  its 
sinuses,  as  upon  the  gates  and  colmnns  of  a  temple,  from  with- 
out, with  the  doors  closed  to  the  holy  of  holies, 

331.  Each  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  from  first  to  last 
conveys  its  own  blood,  of  a  distinct  quality.  The  longitudinal 
sinus  contains  the  grossest  blood,  thick,  sluggish,  and  pituitous ; 
for  the  grey  matter,  which  in  great  abundance  constitutes  the 
circumference  of  the  cerebrum,  drains  off  the  spirit  and  the 
better  life  of  the  blood,  and  commits  it  to  the  fibres.  The 
straight  sinus,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  a  blood  wliich  is  less 
gross,  sluggish,  and  effete,  because  deprived  of  less  spirit ;  for  its 
blood  is  extracted,  collected,  and  conveyed  from  tlie  inmost 
sanctuary  and  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, and  medulla  oblongata,  and  from  all  their  comers,  fissures, 
passages,  ventricles,  and  plexuses ;  as,  for  instance,  the  choroid. 
The  lateral  sinuses  have  but  a  small  supply  of  veins,  aud  attract 
a  less  gross  and  obtuse  blood  The  receptacles  of  the.se  sinuses, 
or  the  portions  of  each  of  them  which  sw^ell  out  big,  and  which 
with  their  curv^ed  bellies  stretch  towards  the  temporal  bone, 
admit  a  few  more  venous  streams,  which  are  larger,  and  turgid 
with  a  more  vigorous  blood.  The  superior  and  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses,  however,  convey  thither  from  the  pituitary  gland  and 
its  vicinity,  and  from  the  cavernous  sinuses  and  the  circular  sinus 
by  which  that  gland  is  surrounded,  a  most  refined  virgin  blood, 
but  newly  wedded  to  an  abundant  supply  of  spirits,  which  have 
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been  distilled  in  the  large  laboratory  of  the  brain.  In  this 
manner  the  blood,  which  but  recently  was  indolent  and  torpid,  is 
reanimated,  and  rendered  vigorous  and  liquid ;  and  in  this  con- 
dition it  is  poured  into  the  so-called  internal  jugular  veins,  by 
which  it  is  committed  to  the  left  subclavian  vein,  where  it  meets 
with  the  chyle  and  the  lymph  of  the  b*xly,  and  also  cncaunters 
the  superior  vena  cava,  which  flows  immecUately  into  the  right 
auricle  and  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  It  appears 
hence  that  everj"  sinus  carries  a  blood  of  a  different  character ; 
that  the  first  or  highest  sinuses  convey  one  which  is  dark, 
thick,  and  almost  obsolete ;  those  in  the  middle  one  which  is 
finer;  but  the  last  and  lowest  a  blood  which  is  fresh,  resplen- 
dent, and  virginal.  In  this  manner  the  cerebrum  by  its  alternate 
animatory  motion  at  one  time  enriches  the  blood — which  is  as  it 
were  the  soul  of  its  body — by  its  life,  te,  its  spirit,  and  at  another 
it  deprives  it  of  the  same;  and  then  again  it  recruits  and  revives  it, 
332.  As  the  longitudinal  sinus  receives  a  sluggish  and  indo- 
lent blood  in  addition  to  that  which  it  imbibes  from  its  parent, 
the  dura  mater,  it  is  furnished  with  a  robust  membrane  and  a 
strong  bridle,  ie.  with  muscular  bands,  membranous  expansions, 
Hgamentary  cords,  and  muscular  grains  at  its  extremity,  which 
have  been  woven  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  restt->ring  its  tension 
and  the  modulus  of  its  elasticity  ;  and  in  addition  it  is  furnished 
with  bag-like  anfractuosities,  folds,  and  impervious  crypts,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  heart.  It  ia  also  strengthened  by  its  attach- 
ment to  three  bones,  and  increases  in  strength  along  its  course. 
For  the  membrane  or  coating  reveals  the  quality  of  the  blood 
which  moves  within  it ;  the  one  is  most  accurately  accommodated 
to  the  other ;  and  nature  never  exceeds,  even  by  a  hair-brcHidth, 
its  measure,  ratio,  and  necessity.  The  following  arc  additional 
causes  of  this ;  namely,  that  the  longitudinal  sinus  passes  forth 
almost  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  horizon,  and  that  its  blood 
does  not  descend  by  its  own  weight,  as  is  shown  by  the  brute 
ftTiinnala  which  walk  With  their  heads  bent  downwards.  Further, 
the  blood  of  the  straight  sinus  either  at  its  terminus,  or  by 
the  orifice  which  is  close  to  it,  ejects  its  contents  forcibly,  and 
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opposes  force  by  force*  Again,  the  cerebrum  sometimes  acta 
placidly ;  and  the  lateral  sinuses,  already  swollen  with  the  con- 
fluent blood,  do  not  admit  any  additional  blood,  unless  it  is 
powerfully  injected  into  it  And,  finally,  the  sphere  of  activity 
of  the  longitudinal  sinus  is  very  great ;  it  extends  in  fact  over 
the  whole  spacious  dura  mater,  which  is  tightly  stretched  over 
the  whole  brain,  and  underneath  so  many  bones,  down  to  the 
basis  of  the  cranium. 

333.  From  the  above-mentioned  cause,  or  from  the  diverse 
nature  of  the  blood,  it  follows  also  that  the  straight  sinus  is 
encased  in  strong  coverings,  muscular  bands,  and  tendinous  fibres, 
and  encircled  by  a  strong  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
likewise  enclosed  by  the  hemispheres  both  of  the  cerebrum  and 
the  cerebellum,  which,  while  they  are  being  expanded,  press 
upon  the  sinus  with  their  united  force ;  whence  it  arises  that 
it  squeezes  out  its  blood  like  a  torcular  or  winepress,  and 
vomits  it  forth  out  of  its  mouth,  with  it«  lips  as  it  were  rolled 
back*  This  sinus,  although  it  is  short,  and  pours  out  a  blood 
which  is  not  as  lifeless  as  that  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  never- 
theless does  not  run  out  in  a  downward  direction  ;  but  in  man, 
with  his  hciad  erect,  it  has  an  oblique,  upward  direction.  It  is 
also  the  first  source  of  the  expansile  motion  of  the  whole  dura 
mater  and  its  processes. 

334.  From  the  same  cause  it  follows  that  the  lateral  sinuses 
are  strengthened  with  only  a  few  ligaments,  and  that  the  cords 
in  them  are  placed  more  oblicjucly  near  their  coating;  and  that 
after  a  short  distance  from  their  place  of  origin  they  terminate 
in  their  receptacles, 

335.  From  a  similar  cause  it  follows  that  the  superior  and 
inferior  petrosal  sinuses  are  invested  with  a  thinner  membrane, 
and  are  not  provided  with  those  auxiliary  armaments  with  which 
the  higher  sinuses  are  furnished ;  for  they  cunvey  a  purer  and 
more  liquid  blood,  nay,  the  very  spirit,  which  by  the  least 
impulse  is  led  to  prosecute  its  way  and  to  reach  its  goal  Its 
goal,  however,  is  the  extremity  of  the  lat^eral  sinuses,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  jugular  vein,  where  all  the  kinds  of  blood  have 
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already  met,  and  these  they  refresh  and  vivify  with  the  new 
spirit  of  the  cerebnim* 

336.  The  receptacles  or  asylums  of  the  sinus-blood,  being 
bound  by  their  connection  with  the  cranium,  have  a  coating 
furnished  with  a  rctiform  plexus  of  filaments,  and,  besides,  they 
creep  in  a  sinuous  course  to  the  [temporal]  bones,  with  the 
purpose,  it  seems,  of  being  distended,  dilated,  and  erected,  and 
again  of  being  reduced  to  a  smaller  calibre.  They  rest  on  the 
cerebellum,  and  are  rolled  by  it ;  and  by  the  alternate  motion 
of  that  organ  the  mass  of  the  blood  within  them  is  stirred  up, 
and  its  various  ingredients  are  mixed.  Besides,  in  company 
with  the  petrtjsal  sinus^  they  apply  themselves  to  the  temporal 
bones  into  which  the  ear  and  its  tremulous  tympanum  are  dug ; 
for  the  tremor  causes  the  lighter  particles  and  purer  essences  of 
the  blood  to  \ibrate.  and  it  thereby  accommodates  and  inti- 
mately mixes  them.  It  hence  appears  that  animal  nature  does 
not  make  the  least  step  without  having  use  for  its  end 

337.  In  order  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  venous 
blood  of  the  cerebnim  may  be  equal  in  both  lateral  sinuses,  and 
likewise  in  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  as  well  as  in  the 
vena  cava,  a  provision  sometimes  is  made  by  a  transverse  sinus, 
which  conjoins  the  two  lateral  sinuses ;  and  also  in  other  places 
by  anastomoses  within  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  them- 
selves, as  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart.,  outside  the 
brain ;  for  the  left  jugular  vein  communicates  \n\h  the  right, 
where  it  enters  the  subclavian.  In  this  wise  the  mass  of  the 
liquid  is  equalized,  and  an  equilibrium  produced  both  in  the 
quality  and  in  the  quantity  of  the  blooJ. 

338.  Coneeming  Hit.  circulation  of  the  Mood,  The  causes  of 
this  circulation,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  heart,  are  proximate 
and  remote.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  diastole  of  the  heart 
is  the  continual  pressure  and  action  of  the  blood  of  the  two 
venae  cavse  upon  the  right  auricle  of  the  hrurt ;  and  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  its  systole  is  the  stretching  of  the  nervous  fibres ; 
which  yield  as  long  as  the  blood  acts,  and  which  act  in  order 
that  the  blood  may  yield     Remote  causes,  however,  are  the 
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lungs,  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal 
marrow.  The  lungs  by  admitting  the  blood  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  diffiising  it  over  their  whole  organ, 
and  also  by  keeping  the  pericardiuai  in  the  universal  motion : 
the  cerebrum  by  propelling  its  blood  by  its  own  power  towards 
the  jugular  veins,  and  pouring  upon  it  the  spirituous  liquid,  and 
also  by  acting  upon  the  muscles  of  the  b<xly :  the  cerebellum 
by  pushing  the  blood,  also  by  its  own  power,  and  thus  from  a 
living  source,  into  the  superior  vena  cava ;  and  by  iilliiig  and 
animating  the  cardiac  nerves,  nay,  and  even  the  arteries  and 
veins,  with  a  spirituous  fluid  [the  nervous  juice] :  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow  by  transmitting  blood  into 
both  venae  cavae,  and  especially  into  the  superior  cava  by  the 
azygous  vein.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  periods  of  their 
animation  should  coincide  with  those  of  the  alternate  motion  of 
the  heart 

339.  The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  propel  the  blood  collected 
in  the  sinuses  out  of  the  receptacles  into  the  jugular  veins; 
the  jugular  veins  detennine  it  towards  the  superior  vena  cava, 
and  immediately  into  the  right  auricle.  The  right  auricle  is 
as  it  were  the  pivot  and  hinge  on  which  depends,  and  from  which 
flows  forth,  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart.  From  this  motion,  however,  arises  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  in  tliis  wise  there  is 
a  connection  of  causes  from  the  first  to  the  last  The  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  move  in  the  realm  of  the  first  causes  or  of  the 
very  principles ;  for  they  act  from  themselves  or  from  causes  in 
themselves.  The  heart.,  however,  and  the  remaining  members 
of  the  body  are  in  the  sphere  of  the  intennediate  and  ultimate 
causes ;  for  they  do  not  act  from  themselves,  but  from  causes 
out  of  themselves.  On  this  account  the  blood  of  the  sinuses  of 
the  brain  is  as  it  were  a  living  source  of  the  ciiTulation  not 
only  of  the  blood,  but  also  of  the  remaining  fluids,  which 
describe  special  circuits,  subordinate  to  that  of  the  blood 

340.  Thence  is  derived  the  cause  why  the  longitudinal  sinus 
mostly  opens  with  its  mouth  into  the  right  lateral  sinus,  and 
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already  met,  and  these  they  refresh  and  vivify  with  the  new 
spirit  of  the  cerebrum* 

336.  The  receptacles  or  asylums  of  the  sinus-blood,  being 
bound  by  their  connection  with  the  cranium,  have  a  coating 
furnished  with  a  retiforra  plexus  of  filaments,  and,  besides,  they 
creep  in  a  sinuous  course  to  the  [temporal]  bones,  with  the 
puqx>Be,  it  seems,  of  being  distended,  dilated,  and  erected,  and 
again  of  being  reduced  to  a  smaller  calibre.  They  rest  on  the 
cerebellum,  and  are  rolled  by  it ;  and  by  the  alternate  motion 
of  that  organ  the  mass  of  the  blood  within  them  is  stirred  up, 
and  its  various  ingredients  are  mixed.  Besides,  in  company 
with  the  petrosal  sinuses  they  apply  themselves  to  the  temporal 
bones  into  which  the  ear  and  its  tremulous  tympanum  are  dug ; 
for  the  tremor  causes  the  lighter  particles  and  purer  essences  of 
the  bhxid  to  vibrate,  and  it  thereby  accommodates  and  inti- 
mately mixes  them.  It  hence  appears  that  animal  nature  docs 
not  make  the  least  step  without  having  use  for  its  eni 

337.  In  order  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  venous 
blood  of  the  cerebnim  may  be  equal  in  both  lateral  sinuses,  aiul 
likewise  in  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  as  well  as  in  the 
vena  cava,  a  provision  sometimes  is  made  by  a  transverse  sinus, 
which  conjoins  the  two  lateral  sinuses ;  and  also  in  other  places 
by  anastomoses  within  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  them- 
selves, as  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  outside  the 
brain ;  for  the  left  jugular  vein  communicates  with  the  right, 
where  it  enters  the  subclavian.  In  this  wise  the  mass  of  the 
liquid  is  equalized,  and  an  equilibrixmi  produced  both  in  the 
quality  and  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood. 

338.  Concerning  iM  circulation  of  the  Hood.  The  causes  of 
this  circulation,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  heart,  are  proximate 
and  remote.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  diastole  of  the  he^rt 
is  the  continual  pressure  and  action  of  the  blood  of  the  two 
venae  cavre  upon  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart ;  and  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  its  systole  is  the  stretching  of  the  nervous  fibres ; 
which  yield  as  long  as  the  blood  acts,  and  which  act  in  order 
that  the  blood  may  yield     Remote  causes,  however,  are  the 
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lun^,  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal 
raarrow.  The  kings  by  admitting  the  blood  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  dififusing  it  over  their  whole  organ, 
and  also  by  keeping  the  pericardium  in  the  universal  motion; 
the  cerebrum  by  propelling  its  blood  by  its  own  power  towards 
the  jugular  veins,  and  pouring  upon  it  the  spirituous  liquid,  and 
also  by  acting  upon  the  muscles  of  the  body :  the  cerebellum 
by  pushing  the  blood,  also  by  its  owti  power,  and  thus  from  a 
living  source,  into  the  superior  vena  cava ;  and  by  filling  and 
animating  the  cardiac  nerves,  nay,  and  even  the  arteries  and 
veins,  with  a  spirituous  Huid  [the  nervous  juice] :  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow  by  transmitting  blood  into 
both  venae  cavse,  and  especially  into  the  superior  cava  by  the 
azygous  vein.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  periods  of  their 
animation  should  coincide  with  those  of  the  alternate  motion  of 
the  heart 

339.  The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  propel  the  blood  collected 
in  the  sinuses  out  of  the  receptacles  into  the  jugular  veins; 
the  jugular  veins  determine  it  towards  the  superior  vena  cava, 
and  immediately  into  the  right  auricle.  The  right  auricle  is 
as  it  were  the  pivot  and  hinge  on  which  depends,  and  from  which 
flows  forth,  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart.  From  this  motion,  however,  arises  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  in  this  wise  there  is 
a  connection  of  causes  from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  move  in  the  realm  of  the  first  causes  or  of  the 
very  principles ;  fi>r  they  act  from  themselves  or  from  causes  in 
themselves.  The  heart,  however,  and  the  remaining  members 
of  the  body  are  in  the  sphere  of  the  intermediate  and  ultimate 
causes ;  for  they  do  not  act  from  themselves,  but  from  causes 
out  of  themselves.  On  this  account  the  blood  of  the  sinuses  of 
the  brain  is  as  it  were  a  li\nng  source  of  the  circulation  not 
only  of  the  blood,  but  also  of  the  remaining  fluids,  which 
describe  special  circuits,  subordinate  to  that  of  the  blood 

340.  Thence  is  derived  the  cause  why  the  longitudinal  sinus 
mostly  opens  with  its  mouth  into  the  right  lateral  sinus,  and 
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at  the  same  time  inclines  thither  a  short  portion  of  its  own 
trunk ;  or  why  it  opens  into  both  sinuses,  but  by  a  foramen 
which  is  more  open  towards  the  right  one ;  or  again,  why  it 
diverges,  but  rarely,  towards  the  left  sinus :  for  it  follows  con- 
tinually the  stream  of  the  bloody  just  as  the  tenor  of  the  effect.^ 
is  determined  by  its  causes.  The  right  jugular  vein,  namely, 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  point  whence  the  subclavian 
veins  branch  out,  and  it  thus  pours  the  blood  by  the  shortest 
passage  into  the  vena  cava  and  into  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  When,  therefore,  the  auricle  is  in  want  of  new  blood, 
the  nearest  receptacles  are  called  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
These,  however,  are  conjoined  to  the  heart  by  the  right  jugular 
vein,  and  hence  the  right  lateral  sinus,  together  with  the  longitu- 
dinal sinus,  are  the  nearest  it^ceptacles ;  wherefore  fr^jm  its  very 
beginning,  and  when  it  was  but  a  little  rivulet,  this  latter  sinus 
was  accustomed  to  be  bent  in  this  direction^  and  thus  is 
spontaneously  drawn  thither.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
longitudinal  sinus  is  the  first  which  takes  its  origin  in  embryos. 

341.  As  the  effects  flow  from  the  efficient  causes  by  a  con- 
tinuous subordination,  the  position  of  the  auricle  itself,  and  the 
influx  of  the  blood  into  it  from  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  must 
furnish  the  reason  why  the  azygos  vein  (vena  sine  pari)  in  man 
presses  on  the  right  and  not  on  the  left  side ;  why  the  right  lobe 
of  the  hmgs  with  the  right  portion  of  the  diaphragm  exceeds 
in  bulk  and  extent  the  left;  why  the  pylorus,  together  with 
the  duodenum,  the  gall -bladder,  and  the  liver  occupy  the  right 
side ;  why  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  which  accompany  the  jugular 
vein  out  of  the  brain,  and  especially  its  right  branch,  enter  into 
the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart :  besides  several  other 
points  which  do  not  belong  here, 

342.  Hence  also  must  be  derived  the  reason  why  the  straight 
sinus  throws  its  blood  into  the  left  lateral  sinus,  and  thus 
supplies  its  contents  to  the  left  subclavian  vein,  ivhither  the 
new  chyle  is  conveyed  by  the  thoracic  duct :  for  that  sinus  is 
opened  after  the  longitudinal  sinus  has  been  brought  into  play, 
and  the  chyle  is  only  at  a  later  period  brought  up  from  its 
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mcsaratc  or  mesenteric  glands.  But  when  the  blood  of  this 
sinus  bj  the  traction  of  the  intermediate  vessels  is  carried 
towards  the  right  auricle,  the  straight  sinus  then  discharges  it- 
self  into  the  terminus  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  Meanwhile,  lest 
such  direction  of  the  venous  streams  as  has  been  inaugurated  in 
early  age,  ix.  a  direction  more  to  the  one  than  to  the  other  side, 
should  interfere  with  and  injure  the  vital  motions  and  the 
economical  state  of  the  kingdom,  anastomoses  have  been  estab- 
lished not  only  between  the  sinuses  and  the  veins  of  the  brain, 
but  also  between  the  veins  of  the  neck, 

34"3,  This  also  furnishes  the  reason  why  the  straight  sinus  is 
recumbent  on  the  cerebellum,  and  not  on  the  cerebrum ;  and 
also  why  the  receptacles  of  the  sinuses,  i.e.  the  lateral  sinuses, 
creep  over  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum ;  for  the  motion 
of  the  cerebellum  is  constant,  while  the  cerebrum  sometimes 
animates  unequally. 

344.  Thence  also  it  follows  that  all  the  sinuses  of  the  heail 
converge  and  terminate  in  the  receptacles,  i,c.  the  lateral 
sinuses;  and  that  they  are  capacious  troughs  which  serpent-like 
wind  themselves  first  in  one  and  then  in  another  direction,  in 
order  that  as  much  blood  may  be  stowed  up  in  them,  and  by 
them  supplied  to  the  heart,  as  is  required  for  the  perpetuity 
and  the  renovation  of  the  state  and  motion  of  both. 

Thus  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  constantly  engaged 
upon,  and  watchful  over,  the  affairs  of  their  kingdom,  and  in 
things  general  they  act  prudently  from  things  singular;  if, 
therefore,  at  each  interval  of  their  animation  they  should  give 
out  all  their  blood,  or  always  the  same  quantity,  they  might 
easily  prevent  the  circulation  of  that  blood  of  the  body  which 
rises  up  by  the  inferior  vena  cava.  On  this  account  the  two 
brains,  which  feel  inmostly  in  themselves  whatever  happens 
outside  of  themselves,  start  the  circles  and  send  out  the  liquids, 
according  to  every  use,  want,  and  necessity  of  their  body.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  soul,  which,  like  a  queen  from  its  palace,  or 
from  its  two  brains,  provides  and  cares  for  the  singulars  in  each 
part,  and  for  all  things  in  the  ganeraL     In  short,  the  brain 
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sends  into  the  chamber  of  the  heart  so  much  blood,  and  of  such 
a  quality,  as  the  heart  demands,  i.e,  as  the  whole  system  of  the 
body  demands  from  its  heart. 

345*  The  mode  also  appears  hence  by  which  the  brain  acts 
upon  the  sinuses,  and  by  means  of  the  sinuses  upon  the  dura 
mater.  How  it  acts  upon  the  sinuses.  There  are  a  kind  of 
tendinous  fibres,  muscular  bands — lacerti^ — and  little  vessels 
which  from  the  pia  mater  enter  the  coatings  of  the  sinuses,  and 
from  the  dura  mater  pass  into  the  borders  of  the  hemispheres, 
where  there  ia  as  it  were  a  mutual  fitting  together  Order  con- 
sequently returns  to  and  fro,  from  part  to  part.  The  fibres  of 
the  pia  mater  insert  themselves  into  the  roots  of  the  muscular 
bands — ^ZacerW— and  of  the  cords  which  constitute  the  texture 
of  the  sinuses ;  then  in  addition  plenty  of  blood-vessels  adjoin 
themselves  to  these  pioneer  fibres  which  lead  the  way,  and  they 
enter  in  troops  into  the  nearest  lamina  of  the  dura  mater,  or 
into  both  walls  of  the  sinus,  and  the  duplicature  or  the  process 
undemeath.  In  this  wise  they  are  mutually  attached  by  a  sort 
of  network;  and  the  brain  by  the  pia  mater  act^  upon  the 
sinus  from  without,  and  also  from  within  upon  the  very  texture 
of  the  coating  of  the  sinus ;  nay,  it  even  acta  upon  the  ligamen- 
tary  cords  in  its  cavity,  at  regular  intervals,  whenever  it  folds 
itself  together,  and  unfolds  itself  again, 

346,  The  ends  of  the  muscular  bands — lacerti — also  appear 
sometimes  interwoven  with  little  grains,  which  are  like  little 
miliary  glands  [glanduhe  Pacchioni]^  By  their  means  the 
tension  and  the  lost  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  membrane 
seems  to  be  restored,  and  each  individual  part  is  adapted  to 
the  harmony  of  the  various  motions ;  wherefore  they  are  not 
present  in  all  subjects  in  equal  number  or  size,  nor  are  they  of 
the  same  shape  and  in  the  same  places.  That  they  are 
muscular  conglomerate  bodies  appears  from  their  dissemination, 
when  they  are  present,  between  the  roots  of  the  cords,  as  well  in 
the  longitudinal   sinus  as  in  the  beginnings  of  both   lateral 

'  Heistcir  and  Winslow  say  tliat  tlie  pia  mater  is  connected  with  the  dura 
mater  only  by  means  of  veins ;  &ee  the  Cliapter  on  the  Pia  Muter. — Swedekuoro. 
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^^^HHIBes;  for  they  are  situated   both  within  and  outside  the 
■  sinuses.     And  it  appears  also   from  the  number  of  filaments 

^^K  which  are  extended  from  them,  as  well  as  from  their  stractiire, 
^  so  far  as  it  has  been  discovered.  A  congeries  of  them  is  said 
to  be  eiicli^sed  within  a  special  membrane  in  order  that  a 
general,  and  at  the  same  time  a  just  particular  ratio  of  expan- 
sion may  return  thence  into  the  coating  of  the  sinuSi  and  into 
its  cords,  cellules,  little  valves,  and  interfluent  little  veins.^ 

347-  The  venous  vessels  of  the  cerebrum,  htiwever,  and  partly 
also  those  of  the  dura  mater  inserted  into  these  veins  of  the 
cerebrum,  introduce  themselves  into  the  sinuses  from  the  sides 
and  from  the  bottom,  and  they  fill  and  expand  their  caWties. 
What  a  force  of  expanding  the  tubes  and  vesicles  is  contained 
in  these  inflowing  little  rivulets  appears  satisfactorily  from  water 
and  air  injected  by  means  of  small  syringes;  for  the  influx  of 
venous  blwxl  and  the  expansion  of  the  sinuses  is  rendered  easy 
and  feasible  whenever  the  mouths  of  the  sinuses  are  opened, 
when  the  little  valves  recede,  the  wrinkles  unfold,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  dura  mater  are  relaxed  The  texture,  indeed,  of 
the  filaments  of  the  inferior  lamina  and  of  the  duplicature  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  likewise  the  insertion  of  the  muscular 

'  Svceclenborg  Beema  to  have  hesitated  Bomewhnt  in  aaaiguing  their  proper 
function  to  the  glandulm  Pacchioni  In  the  first  draught  of  hia  work  on  the 
BmiQi  written  between  1735  and  1738,  he  cousidered  tbum  a»  muscular  grains 
scattered  tbroogh  the  llgamentary  cords  of  tht)  longitudinal  bIiiub,  and  the  6ilice 
he  assigned  to  them  was  to  aid  in  restoring  to  the  mua<:ulor  cords  of  the  sinus 
their  lost  modulus  of  elasticity  (see  Photolithographed  MSS.  vol.  iv.  p.  75).  In 
t  lecond  paper  on  the  Dara  Mater,  written  in  1740  {Ihid.  voL  vi  pp.  293-295)i  he 
regarded  these  glandules  as  elongations  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  with  the 
sobarachnoid  liquid  circulating  through  them.  On  ac<;ount  of  the  deficiency  in 
the  anatomical  ejcperienc©  of  bis  time^  he,  however,  failed  in  discovering  any 
special  use  in  eorpnsclea  organized  in  this  manner ;  and  therefore  in  his  final 
induction  of  the  function  of  the  dura  tnater,  which  is  detailed  aboTe,  he  returned 
to  Ms  first  idea  in  respect  to  their  stractare  and  function. 

Modem  science  boa  confirmed  Swedenhorg's  second  induction,  according  to 
which  the  glaiiduks  Pae^ioni  are  elongations  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  (see 
above,  no,  244/).  By  showing,  farther,  that  the  subarachnoid  liquid  not  only 
circulates  through  them,  but  also  oosies  out  tlirongh  their  surface  and  mingles 
with  the  venous  blood  of  the  sinus,  it  has  enabled  na  to  assign  another  equally 
important  use  to  these  eorposcles  (see  footnote  to  no.  264).— EDrroR* 
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bands — lacerii — is  such  that  the  little  veins  hasten  of  their 
own  accord  into  the  sinuses,  as  into  so  many  asyhims  of  recep- 
tion. The  sinuses,  therefore,  are  expanded  for  this  reason^  in 
addition  to  that  which  arises  from  the  mediating  tissue  [between 
the  pia  and  the  dura  mater]. 

348.  But  when  the  order  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  is 
inverted,  it  exerts  contrary  effects  upon  the  enclosed  sinuses ; 
the  streams  are  pressed  upon  and  closed  up;  the  sources  of 
venous  blood  cease ;  for  the  cerebrum  then  folds  in  its  edges» 
and  the  side  contracts  the  roots  of  the  cords;  it  folds  the 
cavernous  coating,  and  with  its  valves  closes  the  doors.  The 
tendons  running  obliquely  into  the  opposite  w^alls,  with  their 
roots  deeply  embedded  in  the  membrane,  by  their  force  con- 
tract the  caWty ;  for,  like  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  body, 
the  sinuses  are  then  reduced  to  their  smallest  calibre.  On 
this  account  the  sinuses  are  constricted,  and  from  a  cyhndrical 
they  assume  a  prismatic  shape. 

349.  The  descent  of  the  blood  is  then  facilitated,  for  the 
channel  of  the  sinus  from  a  slender  beginning  grows  into  a  w4de 
cavity ;  it  increases  also  in  strength  and  active  forces ;  and,  finally, 
it  nislies  in  a  declivity  downwards,  and  aided  by  its  own  weight 
the  blood  actually  lapses  down. 

350.  All  sinuses  go  through  their  systaltic  and  diastaltic 
motion  together;  one  more  swiftly  and  ahead  of  the  others:  for 
both  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  and  also  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow,  are  expanded  and  constricted 
together ;  hence  also  their  action  upon  the  sinuses,  and  therefore 
the  action  of  the  sinuses  themselves,  is  simultaneoua  Their 
systole  and  diastole,  however,  like  that  of  the  veins  of  the  body, 
lacks  a  sensible  pulsation ;  and  it  can,  indeed,  be  noticed  with 
the  eye,  but  not  felt  with  the  finger.  For  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteries  arises  by  a  successive  transfluxion  in  the  imperceptible 
moments  of  a  certain  undulation,  and  thus  by  a  successive 
elevation  in  each  particular  place  of  the  vessels  through  which 
the  transflux  takes  place.  It  is  different,  however,  in  the  sinuses, 
and  similar  there  to  what  takes  place  in  the  veins ;  for  there  is 
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not  an  undulatory  stream  of  blood  coursing  through  them,  but 
thej  are  filled  and  also  emptied  all  at  once.  This,  then,  is  the 
reason  why  neither  the  motion  of  the  brain,  nor  that  of  the 
sinuses,  which  is  synchronous  with  the  motion  of  the  lungs,^ 
can  be  explored  by  the  experience  of  touch ;  and  why  only  the 
other  motion,  or  the  pulsatile  motion  of  the  superior  lamina  of 
the  dura  mater,  which  is  consonant  with  that  of  the  heart,  is 
thus  perceived. 

351.  The  expansion  of  the  sinuses  happens  at  those  times 
when  the  brain  contracts,  and  the  constriction  of  the  sinuses 
when  the  brain  expands ;  ^  for  while  the  two  brains  are  swelling, 
and  while  they  fill  up  the  spaces  under  the  cranium,  the 
sinuses  which  pass  between  them  yield  and  are  acted  upon; 
and  they  thus  have  a  contrary  alternate  motion.  This  is  plain 
in  the  case  of  the  straight  sinus,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle 
axis  of  the  processes  of  the  dura  mater,  and  is  enclosed  by  both 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  of  the  cerebellum :  when  both 
of  these  swell,  this  sinus  cannot  help  being  reduced  to  its  small- 
est calibre,  since  it  is  pressed  upon  on  all  sides,  and  rendered 
narrow.  The  same  reason  holds  good  with  the  other  sinuses 
which  are  urged  into  their  triangular  form  when  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  at  the  edges  of  their  hemispheres  are  pressed 
inwards.  Such  also  is  the  case  with  the  lateral  receptacles  of 
the  sinuses  which  are  extended  over  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum  ;  for  when  the  cerebellum  is  expanded,  these  venons 
troughs  are  pressed  into  the  waDs  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  then  the  blood  is  squeezed  into  the  jugular  veins, 

352.  The  sinuses  are  lengthened  whenever  they  are  expanded 
in  width,  and  they  are  shortened  whenever  they  are  constricted 
that  is,  during  their  diastole  they  increase  in  size  in  both 
dimensions,  and  during  their  systole  they  decrease  in  the  same 
manner,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  arterial  and  venous  vessels 
of  the  body.  This  is  indicated  by  their  folds,  sinuosities,  blind 
foveae»  pervious  mouths,  and  ligaraontary  cords;  all  of  which 

^  S«6  the  oxprietice  rolatod  in  no.  328p. — Editoe. 
*  See  no.  328p.— Editos. 
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shrink  and  are  closed  up,  and  fold  together  and  coirugate  the 
coating,  when  the  sinuses  contract ;  and  vict  versa.  The  sinuses 
possess  a  greater  power  of  expansion  and  can  tract  ion  at  their 
bottom,  and  a  lesser  powder  under  the  bones  from  which  they 
are  suspended,  but  suspended  in  such  a  manner,  that  for  the 
above  reason  they  retreat  from  the  bones  somewhat 

353.  How  the  brain  hy  mcmis  of  the.  siniises  ads  upon  the  dura 
mater  may  be  concluded  from  what  precedes.  When  the  two 
brains  expand  they  assume  a  more  convex  and  globular  form ; 
their  edges,  therefore,  all  around,  and  hence  also  near  the  great 
longitudinal  fissure,  become  rounded  as  it  were,  and  they  thus 
press  upon  the  accumbent  sinuses.  They  hollow  out  their  walls 
in  correspondence  to  their  own  convex  form,  and  force  the 
appended  duplicatures  of  the  processes  down,  where  the  fissures 
are  drawn  together  more  closely.  By  this  means  the  dura  mater 
is  stretched  out,  and  its  expansile  motion  caused,  the  origin  of 
w^hich  is  spread  over  as  much  space  as  is  occupied  by  the 
longitudinal,  lateral,  and  the  other  sinuses.  The  dura  mater, 
however,  by  its  own  elasticity  strives  to  become  relaxed ;  when, 
therefore,  the  brain  relapses  into  its  systaltic  motion,  it  con- 
tributes its  help  towards  the  elevation  of  the  falx  and  of  the 
other  processes,  whose  edges  have  a  free  play,  and  also  towards 
the  return  of  the  sinuses  into  their  diastaltic  motion.  On  this 
account  the  universal  dura  mater  is  a  common  tendon,  and  it  is 
the  impulsory  cause  of  the  reciprocal  motions  of  the  brain  and 
the  sinuses ;  for  whenever  the  brain  is  expanded,  the  dura  mater 
by  means  of  the  sinuses  is  put  on  a  stretch,  and  w^henever  the 
brain  contracts,  the  dura  mater  is  unstrung.  Hence  there  results 
a  reciprocal  action,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  mechanical  powers, 
the  passive  force  corresponds  to  the  active  force. 

354.  We  may  add  here  that  in  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
foetus  there  appears  over  the  brain  a  certain  sinus  swelling  with 
blood,  which  is  constantly  beating,  and  which  communicates 
immediately  with  the  new  little  heart,  or  with  the  first  and  last 
vesicle  of  the  little  heart.  This  sinus  is  dependent  upon  the 
motion  of  the  brain,  and  it  urges  the  tender  and  delicate 
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chambers  of  the  heart  into  their  systaltic  and  diastaltic  motion, 
or  introduces  and  initiates  them  into  it  For  the  lateral  sinuses 
and  the  jugular  vein  are  then  not  yet  in  existence,  and  the 
animatory  motion  of  the  brain  does  not  yet  differ  in  its  intervals 
from  that  of  the  heart.  AU  things  are  then  concordant,  attuned, 
and  simple ;  the  motion  of  the  heart  agrees  vf ith  that  of  the 
brain;  and  the  heart,  left  to  itself  and  to  the  body,  does  not 
yet  almost  exclusively  sway  the  sceptre,  but  beats  safely  under 
the  auspices  of  the  braim  At  that  time  the  entire  volume  of 
tiie  blood  of  the  body  is  taken  to  the  brain,  and  the  entire 
volume  of  the  blood  of  the  brain  is  carried  back  into  the  body, 
describing  a  simple  circuit.  For  this  purpose  a  passage  is  then 
granted  to  the  blood  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus 
arteriosus ;  but  both  these  passages  are  closed  after  birth.  The 
order,  however,  is  inverted,  and  the  state  changed,  as  soon  as  the 
brain  awakens  to  the  use  of  its  own  will ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
infant  is  thrust  out  of  its  uterine  prison,  and  with  the  doors 
closed  behind,  is  ushered  into  the  open  air  and  into  the  battle- 
groimd  of  the  world.  A  state  of  dependence,  nevertheless, 
remains;  for  the  heart  is  still  kept  under  the  auspices  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  sinuses,  but  more  remotely.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  great  similarity  between  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus 
and  the  heart,  both  being  furnished  with  similar  cords, 
sinuosities,  lacunae,  little  columns,  valves,  and  other  things,  which 
in  a  like  proportion  are  not  found  combined  anywhere  else. 
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THE  .mTERIES  AND  VEINS  OF  THE  CEREBRUM,   CEEEBELLUM, 
AND  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA, 

355.  There  are  two  arteries  coursing  through  the  entire  head, 
the  carotid  and  the  vertebral ;  and  also  two  veins,  the  jugular 
and  the  vertebral.  Those  which  enter  the  cranial  cavity,  or 
ilepart  thence,  are  called  internal.  Each  of  these  will  be 
treated  separately, 

A.  The  Internal  Carotid  Artery. 

356.  Far  down  in  the  thorax  the  carotid  arteries  arise  from 
the  aorta  bent  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  plough-handle ;  the 
right  carotid  usually  departs  from  the  subclavian  artery.  Both 
trunks  ascend  freely  near  the  siile  of  the  trachea  and  the  larynx, 
in  the  fonn  of  a  straight  stalk,  almost  without  any  branches. 

The   internal   carotid   leaves   the   common   trunk   near   the 

larynx,  and  enters  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of 

the  temporal  bone.     This  osseous  canal  opens  exteriorly  in  the 

middle  between  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and 

the  styloid  process,  only  a  short  distance  below  the  Eustachian 

tube ;  where  also,  between  the  apex  of  the  petrous  bone  and 

the  upper  margin  of  the  aperture,  there  is  occasionally  a  little 

sesamoid  bone.     The  artery,  after  having  laid  aside  its  muscular 

coating,^  and  invested  itself  with  dura  mater,  and,  according  to 

1  Swcdenborg  in  maintaining  here  tlitit  the  iutenml  carotid  on  enteniig  the 
cranial  cavity  lays  aside  its  muscular  coniting,  huBes  himself  on  the  testimony  of 
BoGThAavo  (in  no.  363).  Enrdach,  among  lutKlern  autliora,  expresses  a  aimilar 
view;  for  hu  says;  "After  gaining  an  entrance  into  the  cmiiinm,  the  ark-ries 
give  up  their  6broii5  sheath^  which  passeii  o¥vr  into  the  lihimcntuus  coating  [dum 
mat^]  of  the  brain  ;  and  in  corres|>ondence  with  the  sphere  to  which  they  hence- 
forth belong,  they  ticrLuire  a  peculiar  character ;  for  .  .  ,  together  with  their 
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others,  with  periosteum  as  a  covering,  enters  the  cranial  cavity 
near  the  side  of  the  posterior  clinoid  processes,  and  soon  continues 
its  way  to  the  anterior  clinoid  processes  of  the  sella  turcica; 
and  after  emerging  through  a  foramen  out  of  its  cavernous 
sinus,  it  ascends  to  the  cerebrum,  and  disperses  itself  through 
its  substances. 

Its  passage  through  the  osseous  canal  of  the  cranium,  which 
lies  almost  horizontal,  is  angular  and  serpentine;  its  outlet 
towards  the  base  of  the  sphenoid  bone  near  the  clinoid  pro- 
cesses is  curved ;  its  crossing  through  the  cavernous  sinuses  of 
the  sella  turcica  is  variously  inflected  and  winding;  and  its 
egress  out  of  these  sinuses  towards  the  region  of  the  infundi- 
bulum  is  sinuous.  There  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  carotid  of 
the  other  side,  mth  which  in  many  cases  it  communicates  by 
a  short,  transverse  arterial  branch  [anterior  communicating 
artery].  Here  the  artery  divides  and  spreads  into  two  or  three 
stems,  one  of  which,  taking  leave  of  the  other,  rises  in  an 
anterior  direction ;  and  after  describing  there  a  semicircle  among 
the  olfactory  nerves  to  which  it  also  sends  out  a  few  shoots, 
approaches  again  its  companion  of  the  other  side,  and  is  re- 
united with  it  by  a  short  anastomosis.  Soon  after  this  they  each 
eparate  into  branches,  of  which  the  first  [the  middle  cerebral 
"artery]  seeks  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebnim,  distinguishing 
it  from  the  posterior ;  and  then  cleaves  it,  drawing  furrows  or 

aimolar,  ranacular  fibres  tliey  lose  every  veatige  of  a  proper  or  ifuJependent  irri- 
tAbiUty  by  becoming  tliiii -coated'*  («ee  below,  no.  385a).  Othtr  authors,  again^ 
wliile  grnntitig  that  the  iuternal  carotid  on  otit«*nug  the  cranium  gives  up  its 
hbrous  alit^ath,  do  not  admit  the  fact  of  tbelr  likewise  lajiug  afiide  their 
maacular  coaling ;  and  yet  they  agree  that  the  coatings  of  the  arteries  in  the 
brain  become  very  rnmih  thinner.  So  Qoain  aaya:  **  Some  arterteis  want  sheaths^ 
as  thoKe,  for  tixamplti,  which  are  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium."  And 
ftfierwards  he  continues:  *'  Some  arteries  have  much  thinner  coats  than  the  rest, 
lu  proportion  to  their  calibre.  This  is  strikiugty  the  case  with  those  contained 
within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  in  the  vertebral  canal ;  the  diflarenc* 
depends  on  the  external  &nd  middle  [muacularl  coats,  which  in  the  vesaeU 
nfinred  to  are  thinner  than  elsewhere  "  (see  below^  no.  ZS>Zcy  It  standi  to 
reason,  however,  that  when  an  artery  ** loses  its  annular,  muacular  fibres,"  or 
when  its  muscular  coating  **in  proportion  to  its  calibre*'  becomes  much  Ihiiiner, 
**«very  vestige  of  its  independent  irritability^'^  as  Bardach  says,  *^is  lost/' — 
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sulci  through  it  The  second  branch  [the  anterior  cerebral 
artery]  goes  to  a  lobe,  which  by  some  is  called  middle ;  another 
branch  of  it  bent  back  in  front  runs  backwards  over  the  corpus 
callosnm ;  this  in  some  subjects  is  double  or  bifidous.  The 
third  branch,  which  is  either  an  associated  branch  of  the  second, 
or  an  independent  one,  starts  for  the  posterior  lobe ;  so  that  all 
three  are  propagated  in  every  direction  into  the  cerebrum  and 
its  substances.  The  two  remaining  stems  [the  posterior  branch 
of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  (see  Winslow,  no,  361)  and  the 
posterior  communicating  artc^r}^  which  produces  the  choroid 
artery,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  basilar  artery  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery]  ramify  in  a  similar  maimer.  They  are  distri- 
buted in  the  fonn  of  capillaries  over  the  pia  mater,  with  which 
they  are  covered,  representing  creeping  ivy  and  twig-work  of 
blood-vessels ;  and  at  last  they  become  lost  in  the  cortex  of  the 
cerebrum,  or  in  its  interior  substance.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
attention  that  the  carotids  pass  almost  around  the  chiasma  of 
the  optic  nerves,  as  well  as  around  the  region  of  the  infundi- 
bidiim ;  and  that  upwanls,  especially  towards  the  front  part,  they 
divide  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  almost  into  peninsulas,  which 
become  conspicuous  w*ith  their  prominences  or  promontories 
standing  apart, 

A  notable  fact  in  connection  with  the  entrance  of  this  artery 
is  this,  that  the  nervus  vagus  or  pneumo-gastric  ner\*e  leaves 
the  cranium  through  the  same  carotid  foramen,  or  else  enters 
through  the  same ;  and  that  in  crossing  the  same  it  is  attached 
to  the  carotid  by  a  kind  of  cellular,  filamentous,  or  membranous 
vagina,  or  by  filaments  in  the  form  of  plexuses  creeping  through 
its  proper  and  its  adscititioua  coating.  These  filaments  which 
adhere  to  the  artery  are  like  tender  shoots,  of  slight  consistency, 
reddish,  and  sometimes  mucilaginous,  according  to  Winslow. 

The  carotid  artery  likewise  coramumcates  by  the  dura  mater 
in  the  cavernous  sinuses  w^th  several  nervea,  which  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  brain  first  salute  the  carotid,  but  soen 
divide  into  their  various  branches,  and  are  spread  over  their 
provinces.    In  the  neck  also  it  communicates  with  the  highest 
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ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which,  together  with  the 
nervus  vagus  (pneumo-gastric  nerve),  passes  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  aforesaid  artery  and  the  jugular  vein.  The  carotid 
tJQo  reclines  upon  the  dura  mater,  where  in  the  form  of  a  window 
it  closes  up  a  certain  blind  foramen  which  does  not  open  out- 
wards, between  the  sella  turcica  and  the  petrous  bone ;  from  the 
cavernous  sinuses  also  it  sends  into  the  same  membrane  a  kind 
of  reticular  plexus,  whence  in  some  subjects  there  arises  a  rcte 
mirabile. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  carotid  arteries,  not  long  after 
emerging  out  of  the  obscure  hiding-places  of  the  sella  turcica, 
and  while  they  are  beginning  to  introduce  themselves  between 
the  lobes,  and  to  advance  towards  the  interiors  of  the  eerebnim 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  choroid  plexuses — by  throwing 
out  an  intermediate  branch  [the  posterior  communicating  artery], 
associate  themselves  with  the  vertebral  arteries,  in  order  that 
from  the  united  trunk  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  which  is  also 
called  the  basilar  artery,  a  transit  may  be  established  on  both 
sides  into  the  carotids,  or  from  the  carotids  into  the  vertebral 
arteriea 

357.  Willis,^ — "  The  trunks  of  the  carotid  arteries,  ascend- 
ing upwards,  are  presently  divided  on  both  sides  into  an  smterior 
and  posterior  branch.  Either  pair  of  these,  inclining  towards 
each  another,  are  mutually  conjoined :  moreover,  the  posterior 
branches  so  joined  are  united  with  the  vertebral  branches 
coalescing  first  into  one  trunk.  The  vertebral  arteries  emerg- 
ing from  the  foramen  magnum,  at  first  are  divitlcd  as  they 
pass  through  the  sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  then  they  are 
united  in  its  base  and  produce  a  single  channel,  which,  upon 
meeting  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  carotids,  becomes 
joined  with  them.  From  the  place  of  their  junction  an 
important  branch  [the  posterior  cerebral  arterj^]  ascends  on 
either  side  under  the  edge  of  the  cerebrum,  and  after  having 
been  conveyed  over  the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ih 
divided  into  very  many  slender  shoots  or  capillaries,  some  of 

'  "Cerebri  Anatome,"  etc.,  Loudon,  1664,  1 61110 ;  oljnps*  I,  vii.,  viu", 
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which  ascend  to  the  little  glands  situated  near  the  cerebellum. 
but  the  rest  constitute  the  arterial  part  of  the  choroid  plexus. 
Before  the  anterior  branches  of  the  carotids  are  united  they 
send  out  from  themselves  on  either  side  an  important  branch 
[the  middle   cerebral   artery],  which  creeping  upward   like  a 
boundary  stream,  distinguishes  either  hemisphere  of  the  cere- 
brum  as  it  were  into  two  provinces ;  but  after  the  aforesaid 
branchea  are  united,  presently  departing  again  from  one   an- 
other, they  sre  carried  to  the  forepart  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
thence  bending  back  they  advance  between  its  hemispheres 
on  the  corpus  callosuin.     All  these  arteries,  before  and  after 
effecting  their  mutual  junctions,  send  out    shoots  and   little 
branches  on  every  side,  which   not   only   creep   through  and 
intimately  engird  the  outermost  circumference  of  its  sphere, 
but  also  its  sanctuary  and  the  more  interior  recesses  (pp.  7.  8). 
.  ,  ,  The  carotid  arteries  of  one  side,  in  many  places,  arc  unitc^l 
with  the  carotids  of  the  other  aide ;  and  besides,  the  vertebral 
arteries  of  both  sides  are  thus  joined  with  one  another,  ajid 
they  are  also  inserted  into  the  posterior  branches  of  the  carotid 
arterites  which  have  previously  been  united.     The  anastomoses 
of  the  carotids  in  most  animals  are  effected  near  the  ba^e  of  the 
cranium  under  the  dura  mater,  and  indeed  in  different  ways;  with 
some  by  the  vessels  of  a  rete  mirabile,  communicated  from  one 
side  to  the  other;  in  others  an  arterial  channel  is  produced  between 
the  carotids,  whereby  the  blood  may  be  carried  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  rice  versa;  ,  ,  .  so  that  if  perchance  one  or  two  pas- 
sages should  be  stopped,  there  might  easily  be  found  another  pas- 
sage to  take  their  place:  as,  fur  instance,  if  the  caix)tids  of  one  side 
should  be  obstructed,  the  vessels  of  the  other  side  might  provide 
for  either  province.     Also  as  to  the  vertebral  arteries  there  is  the 
same  provision  made.    Further,  if  both  carotids  should  be  stopped, 
the  offices  of  each  might  be  supplied  through  the  vertebral 
arteries ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carotids  might  supply 
the  deficiency  caused  by  a  closing  up  of  the  vertebral  arteries. 
.  ,  .  This  may  be  proved  by  an  experiment    I  have  often  injected 
into  either  carotid  artery  a  liquor  dyed  with  ink,  and  presently 
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the  branches  on  either  side,  yea,  and  the  chief  shoots  of  the 
vertebral  arteries,  were  dyed  with  the  same  tincture ;  nay,  if  such 
an  injection,  through  one  single  passage,  is  repeated  several 
times,  the  vessels  creeping  into  every  comer  and  secret  recess  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  will  become  imbued  with  the 
same  colour.  In  those  heads  which  have  the  rete  mirabile,  the 
tincture  being  injected  on  one  side,  vdW  permeate  the  retiform 
plexus  of  the  vessels  on  either  side.  .  *  .  On  dissecting  not  long 
ago  the  body  of  a  certain  man  who  had  died  firom  a  laige  cancer 
within  the  mesentery  which  had  at  last  become  ulcerated,  I 
found  the  right  carotid  where  it  emerged  into  the  cranial  cavity 
quite  bony,  or  rather  stony,  its  ca\dty  being  almost  entii^ely 
closed  up;  so  that  the  influx  of  blood  being  denied  to  this 
passage,  it  seemed  wonderful  to  me  why  this  person  should  not 
have  died  of  apoplexy  before ;  from  which  indeed  he  was  so  far 
removed  that  he  enjoyed  to  the  Isist  moment  of  his  hfe  the  free 
exercise  of  his  mind  and  of  his  animal  functions.  Nature,  how- 
ever, had  substituted  a  sufficient  remedy  against  the  danger  of 
apoplexy  ;  namely,  the  vertebral  artery  of  the  same  side,  where 
the  carotid  was  wanting,  with  its  bulk  enlarged,  became  three 
times  as  big  as  the  arteries  on  the  other  side;  because  the 
blood  which  was  excluded  fi*om  the  carotid  artery,  added  itself 
to  the  wonted  supply  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  flowing  with  a 
double  flood  into  the  same  vessel,  had  thus  dilated  the  chamiel 
of  the  artery  beyond  measure.  This  man  about  the  beginning 
of  his  illness  was  tormented  with  a  grievous  pain  of  the  head 
towards  the  left  side  (pp.  49-51).  .  .  .  Either  artery,  while  pass- 
ing through  the  sphenoid  bone,  is  so  curved  and  twisted  in  its 
ascent,  that  the  blood  before  reaching  the  cerebnam,  by  a  re- 
peated  opposition  of  shores,  as  by  the  interposition  uf  a  bar,  may 
be  retarded  and  flow  leas  rapidly.  But  this  is  not  brought  about 
in  all  animals  by  the  same  means ;  for  although  the  ascent  of 
the  artery  in  all  animals  is  oblique  and  winding,  yet  in  some, 
for  instance,  in  man  and  in  the  horae,  where  it  is  twisted  abont 
to  a  greater  extent,  it  passes  on  to  the  cerebrum  in  a  single  and 
undivided  trunk ;  in  most  of  the  other  beasts,  however,  it  |>asses 
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through  the  skull  in  a  smaller  circuit,  and  presently  escaping 
out  of  sight  under  the  dura  mater,  it  is  broken  up  into  retiform 
plexuses,  which  are  called  rete  niirabile.  .  ,  ,  In  the  first 
place,  we  notice  in  man  that  the  carotid  artery  enters  the  cranial 
c-avity  a  little  further  back  than  in  any  other  animal ;  namely, 
near  that  foramen  through  which  the  lateral  sinus  passes  out  on 
entering  into  the  jugular  vein;  for  with  the  rest  the  artery 
emerges  into  the  cranium  under  the  extremity  or  under  the 
acute  process  of  the  petrous  bone.  But  in  the  human  head,  after 
being  carried  about  over  a  larger  circuit,  this  artery  reaches 
the  base  of  the  cranium  near  the  fossa  made  by  the  lateral 
sinus  in  its  passage,  where  being  at  once  twisted^  it  enters  the 
canal  dug  for  it  in  the  s2>heuoid  bone,  and  for  greater  safety  it 
is  besides  invested  w*ith  an  additional  thicker  coating  ,  .  .  The 
artery  having  emerged  out  of  the  bony  canal,  lays  aside  this 
additional  coating;  and  being  now  \vell  defended  within  the 
cranial  ca\"ity,  goes  forward  clothed  only  with  its  proper  coating, 
and  creeps  fur  some  distance  under  the  dura  raater  along  the 
side  of  the  sella  turcica;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  passage 
being  depressed  as  it  w^ere  into  a  valley,  it  emerges  soon 
again,  until  it  reaches  the  head  of  the  sella  turcica.  There  it  is 
again  bent  and  twisted  in  a  certain  manner;  and  after  having 
pierced  the  dura  mater,  is  carried  towards  the  cerebrum.  .  .  . 
The  conformation  of  the  carotid  artery  in  the  horse  comes 
nearest  to  its  structure  in  man ;  for  there  also  the  artery  enters 
the  cranial  cavity  further  behind,  making  a  larger  circuit  than 
in  other  beasts.  Afterw^ards,  its  trunk  being  twisted  over  a 
certain  compass,  and  then  depressed  a  little,  it  proceeds  to  the 
side  of  the  sella  turcica,  with  its  cavity  still  broad  and  distended. 
.  .  Between  the  trunks  of  both  carotids  a  transverse  canal  is 
formed  as  a  by* way.  ...  In  addition,  certain  shoots  are 
sent  out  from  the  trunk  of  either  artery,  and  inserted  into 
the  pituitary  gland,  .  .  .  In  the  sheep,  calf,  hog,  nay,  in  the 
dog,  fox,  cat,  and  other  four-footed  beasts,  this  artery  is 
divided  into  retiform  plexuses.  ,  ,  ,  In  those  animals  where 
the  rete  mirabile  is  found,  the  carotid  artery  about  to  enter  the 
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cranial  cavity  is  not  carried  over  such  a  long  circuiti  but  emei^- 
ing  near  the  sella  turcica,  is  at  once  divided  into  small  shoots 
Laterally,  however,  many  little  rivulets  are  derived  from  it  in 
every  direction.  These  little  rivulets  are  partly  ingrafted  in  the 
venous  passages  of  the  sella,  and  in  the  vessels  on  the  other  side> 
and  partly  they  are  earned  into  the  pituitary  gland,  and  partly, 
after  describing  a  circuit,  they  return  into  the  fonner  trunk  of 
the  artery.  .  .  ,  If  below  the  skull  an  ink-coloured  liquor  is 
gently  and  gradually  injected,  it  passes  through  the  straight 
passage  and  is  at  once  carried  to  the  cerebrum,  nor  does  it  infect 
mth  its  colour  the  lateral  vessels  of  the  plexus ;  but  if  this 
liquor  is  squeezed  in  rapidly  and  impetuously,  it  runs  at  once 
into  the  plexus,  and  blackens  the  lateral  vessels  of  the  plexus, 
and  even  the  part  of  the  pituitary  gland  on  the  other  side, 
entering  into  its  interior  structure  "  (pp,  53-56).  Sec  also  the 
author's  plate  to  chapter  vii.  of  his  "  Anatome  Cerebri,*'  where 
the  cun'ed  ascent  of  the  carotid  is  represented ;  namely,  while 
ascending  into  the  cranium,  where  it  is  enclosed  in  the  carotid 
canal,  and  moves  within  the  additional  coating.  On  the  same 
plate  also  is  represented  the  ascent  of  the  carotids  in  the  horse, 
and  their  communication  by  a  transverse  branch,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  they  send  out  little  shoots  into  the  pituitary 
gland,  and  in  which  they  divide  and  ascend  with  a  double  trunk. 
In  his  first,  and  especially  in  his  second  plate,  may  be  seen  in 
what  manner  the  posterior  branches  of  the  carotids  are  united 
in  a  sheep's  brain,  where  they  meet  the  trunk  of  the  vertebml 
arteries,  and  how,  being  divided,  they  encompass  like  shores  all 
that  area  where  the  pituitary  gland  is  situated  and  the  optic 
nen-es  coalesce,  and  whence  they  send  out  an  important  branch 
sidewards  into  the  middle  of  the  bulbous  surface  of  the  olfactory 
ner\*es ;  and,  finally,  how  they  meet  above  between  the  aforesaid 
ner\^es,  and  after  being  divided  again  are  joined  by  anastomoses, 
when  they  are  reunited  near  the  crista  galU. 

358.  YlEUSSENS.^ — "As  soon  as  the  carotids  through  the  carotid 
foramen  have  entered  the  cranial  cavity,  they  are  furnished  with 
*  '^Neurogrfliiblft  UiiivorwilU/*  etc.,  lib,  i.  cap.  vi 
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an  additional  thicker  coating  borrowed  from  the  dura  mater,  and 
they  enter  the  cavernous  sinuses  which  are  placed  at  the  sides 
of  the  sella  turcica,  and  there  they  send  out  several  shoots.  But 
after  laying  aside  this  additional  coarser  coating,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding beyond  the  cavernous  sinuses,  they  at  once,  on  both 
sides,  send  out  an  offshoot  to  the  infiindibulum,  and  another  to 
the  optic  nerves.  Immediately  after^'ards  an  arterial  branch  is 
discovered  between  the  carotids  and  the  superior  branches  of  the 
vertebral  artery,  through  which,  as  through  a  canal,  two  large 
seas  intercommunicate,  and  which  thus  opens  into  both.  If 
both  optic  nonces  are  folded  back,  and  the  posterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  are  a  little  drawn  apart  from  the  anterior  lobes,  and 
if  these  also  are  separated  a  little  from  one  another^  it  at  once 
becomes  apparent  that  b:)th  carotids  aro  di\dded  into  two 
branches,  an  anterior  and  posterior  [the  anterior  and  middle 
cerebral  arteries],  and  also  that  many  little  branches  nm  out 
therefrom.  On  approaching  the  anterior  part  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, they  pass  off  into  iDnumerable  capillary  shoots,  which  are 
inserted  into  its  cortical  substance ;  innumerable  little  capillary 
veins  proceed  thence  in  return  which  tend  towards  the  straight 
sinus,  and  terminate  in  it.  The  anterior  branches  of  the  caro- 
tids [the  anterior  cerebral  arteries],  which  are  smaller  than  the 
posterior  [t.e.  the  middle  cerebral],  on  retreating  from  the  trunks 
coalesce  between  the  roots  of  both  olfactory  ner\"es  in  the  middle 
of  the  basis  of  the  cerebrum;  and  almost  immediately  after 
their  conjunction  they  become  again  disjointed,  and  after  send- 
ing off  some  smaller  shoots  which  accompany  the  olfactory 
nerves,  they  are  ^ain  united  and  form  a  common  canal  which 
is  divided  into  three  branches.  The  two  lateral  branches  pro- 
vide for  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  ;  and  some  of  their 
offshoots,  which  on  both  sides  are  bent  in  an  anterior  direction, 
and  accompany  little  veins  terminating  in  the  lateral  sinuses,  by 
exceedingly  small  foramina  w*rought  into  the  ethmoid  bone 
leave  the  cranial  cavity — if  you  exempt  one  or  two  little  off- 
shoots which  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  frontal  bone — and  they 
terminate  partly  in  the  papillose  flesh  underneath  the  ethmoid 
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Iwme,  and  partly  in  the  membrane  which  lines  the  intenial 
siirlace  of  the  nares.  The  third  and  middle  branch,  however,  of 
the  common  canal  mentioned  above  (after  having  produced  some 
exceedingly  small  shoots,  which  on  entering  the  anterior  ven- 
tricles of  the  cerebrum  besprinkle  their  walls  and  the  septum 
lucidum,  and  at  last  terminate  in  the  choroid  plexuses)  climbs 
over  the  corpus  callosum,  and  is  cleft  int4>  two  branches,  which 
making  a  manifold  subdivision  are  inserted  into  the  back  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  as  well  as  into  the  falx  cerebri^  and  into  thoee 
parts  of  both  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  which  touch  the 
sides  of  the  falx.  The  posterior  branches  of  the  carotids  [the 
middle  cerebral  arteries],  retreating  from  the  former,  divide  the 
basis  of  the  cerebrum  into  two  lobes,  or  as  it  were  into  two 
provinces,  the  posterior  of  which  seems  to  be  much  broader 
than  the  anterior.  The  further  they  retreat  from  the  trunks, 
the  more  do  they  ramify,  so  as  to  be  broken  up  into  innumerable 
shoots.  These  are  interwoven  with  most  diminutive  little  veins 
terminating  in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  and  they  pass  off 
into  retiform  plexuses  hanging  down  from  the  pia  mater ;  and 
afterwards  they  again  partly  enter  the  interiors  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  or  irrigate  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  its  convex  portion  (pp.  31-33).  .  .  .  Other- 
wise scarcely  any,  or  only  very  few,  arteries  are  seen  in  those 
parts  of  the  dura  mater  which  are  situated  near  the  sinuses,  or 
which  are  immediately  underneath  the  cortex.  Only  a  few 
arteries  we  are  able  to  observe  in  the  fornix ;  not  many  are 
noticeable  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  posterior  edges 
of  the  cerebrum^  or  in  the  corpus  callosum,  or  finally  in  that 
portion  of  the  medullary  substance  which  constitutes  the  upper 
portion  of  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum,  .  .  .  Few 
arterial  shoots  are  seen  in  the  whole  external  surface  of  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  cerebnim  and  cerebeOum  which  is 
immediately  underneath  the  cortex.  ,  ,  .  That  medullary 
substance,  however,  which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  sinuses, 
is  permeated  by  the  greatest  abundance  of  little  arteries, 
especially  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  there 
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is  a  choroid  plexus.  In  the  medullary  substance  which  consti- 
tutes the  walls  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  in  that  which 
proximately  embraces  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  much  laiger 
number  and  a  greater  apparatus  of  arteries  is  obsen^ed.  .  .  . 
If  the  carotids  are  tied  near  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  a 
saffi'on -coloured  spirit  of  wine  is  injected  into  one  of  the  two 
carotids,  and  if  this  experiment  is  several  times  repeated;  if 
then  the  head  is  opened,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cortical 
substance  only  is  imbued  with  a  saffron  colour,  and  that  the 
natural  colour  of  the  medullary  substance  is  not  at  all  changed, 
although  several  of  the  vessels  by  which  it  is  permeated  seem 
ftill  of  the  injected  saffron  colour.  .  .  .  Hence  it  appears  that 
all  the  vessels  which  enter  the  substance  of  the  brain  terminate 
in  its  cortex,  and  that  the  arteries  are  not  continued  into  the 
veins "  (pp.  30,  40),  See  on  this  subject  his  plates  iii,  iv.,  v. 
In  his  plate  iii.  it  appears  how  the  carotid  bends  itself  over 
the  corpus  callosum,  and  presently  is  cleft  into  two  branches, 
reaching  even  to  the  region  where  the  cerebelUnn  enters  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  which  branches  almost  during  the  whole 
of  their  passage  send  out  shoots  in  an  oblique  and  even  down- 
ward direction  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  both  towards 
its  exteriors  and  interiors.  In  his  plate  v,  are  seen  tlie  mutual 
approximations  of  the  carotids  above  the  junction  of  the  optic 
nerves,  and  also  their  separation  in  a  sort  of  semilunar  form,  and 
their  repeated  conjunction,  whence  one  branch  is  sent  out  over 
the  corj^us  callosum,  but  two  others  around  a  certain  small 
anterior  lobe,  distinct  from  the  superior  lobe,  w^here  the 
substance  of  the  cerebrnm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crista 
palli  and  of  the  frontal  bone  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  circle 
or  of  a  crown,  from  which  as  from  a  centre,  or  from  its  proximate 
eircumierence,  serfjentine  ridges  as  it  were  are  detennined  on 
both  sides-  I  recollect  also  having  seen  this  little  portion 
developed  in  a  spiral  manner  from  a  centre  in  the  brain  of  a 
sheep.  In  a  similar  manner  is  represented  the  mr>de  in  which 
the  carotids  are  thrown  out  between  the  remaining  lobes,  and 
thus  run  in  a  sequent ine  manner  in  the  smaller  sulci  betw^een 
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the  coQvolutions  of  the  whole  cerebnim.  Concerning  the, 
circumflexioo  and  the  wonderful  ramification  of  this  artery  in, 
the  cerebrum,  see  Bidloo's  storehouse.^ 

359.  Ridley.'^—**  The  carotid,  after  a  curved  passage  (which  is 
very  well  expressed  in  a  figure  of  Dr.  Willis)  from  the  place 
where  it  begins  to  enter  the  basis  of  the  cranium  (which  is  from 
the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone)  to  the  place  where,  on 
the  inside,  it  passes  through  the  dura  mater,  and  ascends  into 
the  brain  (which  is  at  the  foremost  interaal  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone),  makes  very  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  of  distance. 
After  this  crooked  passage  into  the  brain  the  carfitids  are 
propagated  quite  through  its  substance,  having  first  divested 
themselves  of  that  thick  coating  borrowed  from  the  dura  mater 
during  their  stay  in  the  passage  aforementioned  j  but  not  with- 
out the  mediation  or  intervention  of  the  pia  mater,  which  mem- 
brane all  the  branches  of  the  aforesaid,  as  well  as  the  vertebral 
artery,  more  or  less  first  prop  themselves  upon,'before  they  enter 
on  and  disperse  themselves  through  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself.  This  is  very  finely  expressed  in  a  cut  of  Placentius  at 
^^  the  end  of  Spigelius ;  insomuch  that  Molinetti  (with  whom  also 
^B  agrees  Marchetti)  looks  upon  it  as  only  a  production  of  those 
numerous  vessels.  Nevertheless,  all  those  little  ramifications 
both  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries^ — namely,  those  from  the 
carotid  artery,  which  as  soon  as  it  gets  through  the  dura  mater, 
and  parts  mth  its  borrowed  coat,  are  sent  to  the  infundibulum, 
the  olfactory,  and  optic  nerves,  together  with  those  other  branches 
of  the  vertebral  artery  which  accompany  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  pairs  of  nerves,  inasmuch 
as  they  enter  not  the  bmin  itself — are  altogether  exempt  from 
Ihat  membrane  '*  (pp.  32-34),  In  his  figure  1  the  branches 
which  run  out  between  the  tnmks  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral 
arteries  are  most  excellently  represented,  and  also  how  from  the 
jjoint  of  conflux  they  are  bent  towards  the   interiors  of  the 

^  8w«deiiliorg  mejin*  here  Bii!loo*»  celebratM  work  entitled  **  An  atom  ia  D>r- 
porifi  Humrtui,'*  in  1€5  pl«le*j.  Amstt?rilann  16S5,  in  liirgest  folio. ^Editor* 
^  **  Atmtuiiiy  of  tbc  Brftiti,*'  elc.»  v\m\\,  l\\ 
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cerebrum  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  choroid  plexuses ;  for 
as  he  describes,  '*  There  are  two  large  branches  of  the  vertebral 
artery,  sometimes  seeming  as  though  they  came  from  the  com- 
muuicant  branch  on  each  side,  from  the  first  of  which  the  choroid 
plexus  has  its  chief  origin,  and  from  the  last  the  choroid  plexus 
of  the  fouith  ventricle/' 

360.  Wepfer^— "  I  followed  the  carotid  artery  to  the  styloid 
process,  and  noticed  that  it  is  there  curved,  aud  that  under  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  it  continues  its  way 
obliquely  towards  the  front  through  the  carotid  canal.  ...  On 
emer^ng  upwards  out  of  the  canal  it  ascends  a  little  towards 
the  posterior  process  of  the  sella  turcica.  Soon  it  bends  again 
and  descends  to  the  sides  of  the  sella  turcica  and  of  the  pituitary 
gland ;  it  presently  shows  itself  again,  having  become  immersed 
into,  and  affixed  to,  the  deep  and  conspicuous  sinus  cavemosus 
under  the  anterior  process  of  the  sella  turcica,  with  a  view  of 
rising  thence  again,  and  of  perforating  the  dura  mater  at  the 
sides  of  the  infiindibuliim.  During  the  whole  of  this  passage  it 
remains  whole  and  undivided,  and  I  did  not  notice  that  it  sent 
out  any  branch  of  any  consequence  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 
...  If  this  artery  is  cut  off  near  the  end  of  the  osseous  canal, 
both  below  and  also  above,  where  it  is  about  to  pierce  the  dura 
mater ;  and  if  it  is  extracted,  it  is  so  winding  as  to  represent  a 
Latin  capital  letter  S,  inverted  and  lying  on  its  back,  which 
letter  is  also  represented  by  the  artery  itself.  ...  As  long  as  its 
parts  are  left  near  to  each  other,  and  as  it  were  crowded  together, 
they  present  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  bladder  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  they  exceed  a  nutmeg  in  size ;  they 
fill  up  the  entire  space  under  the  dura  mater  in  that  place.  ,  ,  \ 
The  anterior  bony  process  of  the  sella  turcica  in  some  subjects 
has  grown  fast  to  its  anterior  and  upper  side,  either  directly  or 
through  the  mediation  of  cartilage,  so  that  this  portion  of  the 
artery  has  to  pass  through  an  oval  foramen,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
a  bony  ring,  before  reaching  that  part  of  the  dura  mater  which 

'  '*  Observaiione^  Analomicce  tx  cadaver ibus  eomm  quos  sitsttUU  npcpkjcin/' 
AuisteidoBij  1681,  8vo. 
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it  has  to  pierce.  I  have  seen  this  foraineii,  or  rather  this  bony 
semicircle,  in  some  crania;  frequently,  however,  it  is  absent; 
perhaps  its  delicate  portion  by  boiling  or  some  other  cause  had 
been  removed.  .  .  .  The  lower  part  of  this  artery  appears 
here  more  bulging  and  wider  than  it  does  in  leading  the  carotid 
canal,  or  on  entering  the  brain  (pp.  37*40).  ,  ,  ,  Besides, 
I  several  times  injected  water  coloured  with  saffron  into  the 
artery  before  its  division  into  its  external  and  internal  branches, 
and  I  discovered  that  the  arteries  of  the  dura  in  ate  r  were 
rapidly  coloured,  and  filled  with  the  liquid,  while  scarcely  any 
yellow  colour  at  all  appeared  in  the  internal  carotid  on  account 
of  the  curve  which  that  artery  makes  near  the  styloid  process 
on  entering  the  carotid  canal  (pp.  102,  103).  .  .  .  After  these 
arteries  on  leaving  the  carotid  canal  have  entirely  perforated 
the  dura  mater,  having  done  so,  they  remain  yet  a  little  while 
together,  for  they  are  conspicuous  for  a  short  distance  on  the 
dura  mater;  but  then  they  are  divided  into  an  anterior  and 
posterior,  but  not  into  an  exterior  and  interior  stem.  The 
anterior  stem  after  crossing  the  optic  nerve,  sends  out  at  once 
an  artery  of  considerable  size  [the  middle  cerebral  artery,] 
approaching  in  thickness  the  quill  of  a  chicken,  into  an  impor- 
tant and  deep  fissure  of  the  cerebrum  [the  fissure  of  Sylvius] 
which  is  there.  .  ,  ,  This  artery  and  its  shoots,  while  pursuing 
their  coui'se  in  the  depth  of  the  anfractuosities  and  sulci,  and 
while  tending  upwards  towards  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
are  for  the  most  part  free,  and  occasionally  they  appear  as  con- 
spicuous objects  annexed  to  the  pia  mater,  with  which  th€>y  are 
interlaced  by  shoots  which  are  about  to  depart  into  the  sub- 
stanoe  of  the  cerebrum ;  and  when  these  shoots  or  certain 
fibres  are  broken  off»  the  arteries  themselves  may  be  drawn  up 
and  pulled  out.  .  ♦  .  From  this  artery,  therefore,  branches  are 
furnished  to  all  the  lateral  sulci  (for  there  is  scarcely  any  sulcus 
at  the  bottom  of  which  an  artery  is  not  creeping  upwards)  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum ;  these  branches  for  the  most 
part  creep  through  their  depth,  but  sometimes  they  climb  over 
the  ridges,   and   descend    into  another    neighbouring  sulcus. 
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While  with  this  object  they  pursue  their  course  among  the 
sulci,  they  supply  minute  twigs  to  the  pia  mater ;  for  this  not  only 
connects  the  tops  of  the  sulci,  but  also  conjoins  and  lines  them 
everywhere  below.  These  twigs  are  partly  interwoven  into  the 
substance  of  the  pia  mater,  and  are  met  by  other  vessels  of  the 
same  size,  and  in  a  similar  manner  divided  into  minute  fila- 
ments, which  take  their  origin  in  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
with  which  they  are  conjoined  in  an  interesting  manner ;  and 
partly  they  penetrate  this  membrane,  and  dip  down  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain  ;  and  this  happens,  not  at  rare  intervals, 
but  in  \Q.ry  numerous  places,  as  I  have  often  seen.  Lately  only 
I  saw  it  in  an  extniordinary  manner  in  the  brain  of  Victor,  an 
old  man  of  seventy  years,  who  died  of  phthisis.  After  having 
preserved  his  brain  for  three  days,  with  a  view  of  examining 
other  things,  I  was  able  to  detach  the  pia  mater  easily  from  the 
brain,  and  on  pulling  it  off,  I  observed  that  very  many  filaments 
which  were  continuous  with  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  entered 
into  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum ;  and  on  breaking  them  off, 
minute  little  openings  were  conspicuous  in  the  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  with  the  point  of 
a  lancet  The  more,  however,  the  arteries  which  thus  freely 
proceed  in  the  sulci  approach  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the 
smaller  they  become  on  account  of  their  frequent  subdivisions ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  obser\^ed  any  of  them  entering  immediately 
into  this  same  sinus.  I  have  only  repeatedly  seen  how  the 
ends  of  the  smaller  ascending  shoots  were  joine<l  with  the 
smaller  descending  shoots.  The  remaining  part  of  the  anterior 
stem  of  the  carotid  [the  anterior  cerebral  artery]  advances  for- 
ward on  the  basis  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the  direction  of  the 
crista  galli ;  and  where  the  cerebrum  in  that  place  is  divided 
into  two  hemispheres  the  right  branch  of  the  carotid  is  joined 
with  the  left.  In  some  subjects  I  ascertained  plainly,  by 
inserting  a  probe,  that  they  are  thoroughly  united ;  at  a  short 
distance  afterwards  they  are,  however,  separated  again,  and 
pursue  in  company  their  journey  to  the  crista  galli,  to  which 
they  are  annexed.    In  the  ox  a  small  branch  is  transmitted 
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exteriorly  through  the  crista  While  thus  pursuing  their 
course  forwards  they  repeatedly  send  out  branches  into  the 
great  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  cerebrum,  and  again  into  other 
fissures  which  open  into  the  front  parts  of  the  cerebmni ;  these 
branches  by  subdivision  supply  all  the  sulci,  the  pia  mater,  and 
the  cerebrum,  with  twigs  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above. 
The  right  and  left  anterior  stems  of  the  carotids  after  being 
attached  to  the  crista  galli,  continue  their  way  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  turning  around,  travel  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum  backwards  over  the  corpus  callosum. 
During  the  whole  of  this  road  the  two  stems  of  the  carotid  are 
free,  except  where  by  emissary  twigs  they  cohere  with  neigh- 
bouring parts.  Not  far  from  the  crista  galli  each  stem  is 
divided  into  a  higher  and  lower  branch,  w^hich  oflTer  very  many 
twigs  to  all  the  sulci  on  either  side  of  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure ;  many  of  these  twigs  also  in  this  place  enter  manifestly 
into  the  cerebrum  at  the  sides,  and  into  the  corpus  callosum  on 
the  bottom,  so  that  on  pulling  at  a  branch  I  was  able  to  draw 
out  of  the  cerebrum  distinct  little  arteries  in  addition  to  those 
little  arteries  which  out  of  the  said  twigs  are  interw^oven  into  the 
pia  mater,  and  which  under  the  form  of  an  assemblage  of  capil- 
laries dip  into  the  cerebrum.  They  send  twigs  also  from  both 
sides  into  the  fabc  cerebri.  What  remains  of  these  arterial  stems 
passes  off  into  the  straight  sinus,  into  which  they  are  most 
evidently  inserted.  .  .  .  The  posterior  stem  of  each  carotid  [the 
posterior  communicating  artery]  first  sends  off  a  branch  [the 
choroid  artery]  which  enters  the  ventricles  of  the  basis  of  the 
cerebrum  where  they  are  exposed,  and  which  passes  along  the 
sides  of  the  choroid  plexuses  under  the  edge  of  the  cerebrum, 
supplying  to  it  filaments  as  well  as  arterial  capillaries:  w*hat 
remains  of  this  branch  is  communicated  to  the  straight  sinus, 
and  to  the  sulci  around  this  sinus.  Afterwards  another 
branch  [the  posterior  cerebral  artery]  departs  from  the  pos- 
terior stem,  and  passing  along  behind  the  crura  of  the  fornix 
it  enters  those  sulci  which  are  there,  and  it  is  carried  through 
them  in  various  modes;  nay,  it  transmits  also  twigs  to  the  straight 
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sinus,  and  on  both  sides  to  the  pineal  gland  After  the  posterior 
stem  of  the  carotid  has  proceeded  ab^uut  an  inch  further,  it  is 
joined  with  the  vertebral  artery  which  has  become  bifiircated  a 
second  time,  and  that  a  continuous  duct  is  the  result  of  this 
junction,  I  have  proved  by  passing  a  prube  through  it.  From 
this  posterior  stem  innumerable  arterial  capillaries  are  dissem- 
inated everywhere  by  means  of  a  little  membrane  like  a  cobweb, 
which  clothes  here  the  medulla  oblongata;  from  this  same  little 
membrane  an  immense  number  of  little  arterial  filaments  enter 
the  medulla  oblongata  here,  and  also  the  basis  of  the  optic 
thalami.  This  yon  may  freely  see  by  pulling  otf  this  thinnest 
kind  of  membrane,  which  is  easily  done ;  for  when  the  arterial 
threads  are  torn  off,  you  are  then  able  to  observe  an  immense 
number  of  little  openings  made  as  it  w^ere  by  the  edge  of  a 
knife,  and  you  will  notice  the  very  white  medullary  substance 
variegated  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  set  off  by  deep  scarlet 
spots  of  blood  "  (pp.  10(;-112). 

301.  WiNSLOW.i — ''  The  internal  carotid  on  each  side  enters 
the  cranium  by  the  great  carotid  canal,  the  course  of  which  for 
some  reason  is  angular  and  winding.  The  inner  surface  of  this 
canal  is  lined  by  a  production  common  to  the  dura  mater  and 
the  inferior  pericranium,  t<j  which  the  artery  adheres  only 
loosely  by  a  tilainentous  Bubatancc  ;  for  there,  around  the  carotid, 
creep  plexilorm  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  ner\'e. 
Having  passed  through  the  carotid  canal,  the  artery  im- 
mediatt*!y  bends  upwaids  through  a  nutch  or  little  channel  in 
the  base  oi'  the  sphenoid  bone ;  and  immediat€*ly  after  its 
entrance  into  the  cranium  it  penetrates  to  the  cavernous 
sinuses  at  the  sides  of  the  sella  turcica ;  w^here  having  made  a 
third  curvature,  it  rises  upwards  in  order  to  emerge  out  of  the 
sinus,  and  then  bends  a  fourth  time  around  the  anterior  clinoid 
process  from  before  backward*  On  passing  through  the 
cavernous  sinuses  it  is  bathed  in  their  blood  as  it  were,  together 
w^ith  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  pairs  of  nerves.  After 
this  fotirth  and  last  curvature,  the  internal  carotid  having  now 
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reached  the  side  of  the  infuudibulum,  and  consequently  being 
very  near  its  companion  of  the  other  aide,  these  two  arteries 
communicate  in  many  cases  by  a  short,  transverse  arterial 
production  [the  anterior  communicating  arterj'].  At  this  place 
each  of  them  divides  into  two  stems,  one  anterior  and  the  other 
posterior ;  and  sometimes  into  three,  in  which  case  there  is  a 
middle  branch  between  the  two  former.  The  anterior  stem 
runs  fii-st  of  all  forward  under  the  basis  of  the  cerebrum,  a  little 
distance  from  the  same  stem  of  the  other  carotid  They 
approach  each  other  again  under  the  interstice  between  the  two 
ol&ctoiy  nerves,  communicating  by  a  very  short  anastomosis, 
and  sending  small  twigs  to  that  pair  of  nervea  They  afterwards 
separate,  being  each  divided  iiiUy  two  or  three  branches.  The 
first  branch  of  the  anterior  stem  [the  middle  cerebral  artery] 
goes  to  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  The  second  [the  anterior 
cerebral  artery],  which  is  sometimes  double,  is  inverted  on  the 
corpus  callosum,  to  which  it  gives  ramifications,  as  well  as  to  the 
falx  cerebri,  and  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  The  third, 
which  is  sometimes  a  distinct  branch,  sometimes  only  an 
additional  branch  to  the  second,  goes  to  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebnim.  This  third  branch  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as 
*  to  deserve  to  be  reckoned  the  middle  of  the  three  principal 
stems.  The  posterior  stem  [the  posterior  communicatiug 
artery]  communicates  first  of  all  with  the  vertebral  artery  of  the 
same  side,  and  then  is  divided  into  several  brajiches  on  the 
superficial  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  between  these 
convolutions  all  the  way  to  their  bottom.  .  .  .  AH  these 
diflerent  ramifications  run  in  the  duplicature  of  the  pia  mater, 
from  which  they  receive  a  kind  of  additional  coat;  and  the 
capillaries  being  distributed  upon  it  in  a  reticular  manner, 
afterw^ards  penetrate  the  cortical  and  medullary  substance,  in 
which  last  they  terminate  insensibly"  (nos.  164'170). 

3G2.  MoRQAGNi,* — "  I  certainly  am  not  able  to  see  how  such  a 
figure  as  represents  the  curvatures  of  the  carotid  artery  simp!)' 
in  that  manner  in  which  they  appear  when  projected  in  a  per- 

*  **Advrranri4  Auatomk-A,"  v\,\  AaimaJversio,  vL 
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pendicular  line,  may  be  said  to  express  these  curvatures  best.^ 
For  this  artery  while  crossing  the  substance  of  the  cranium  is 
also  transversely  curved ;  as  has  been  reprt^seutcd  by  Lower  in 
another  figure  which  presents  the  artery  to  view,  not  laterally, 
like  Willis's  figure,  but  from  behind ''  (p.  6).  In  the  figure  in 
Lower's  work  may  be  seen  how  the  carotid  proceeds  in  the  neck 
by  the  side  of  the  nervus  vagus  and  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve, 

363,  BoERHAAVE.^^ — *'  In  passing  to  the  cranium  both  carotids 
are  defended  by  the  trachea  and  their  deep  situation,  without 
undergoing  any  pressure  or  incurvations,  and  hardly  sending  oEF 
any  branches  on  the  way.  Having  almost  reached  the  cranium, 
they  each  of  them  send  off  an  external  carotid,  and  then 
entering  through  a  bony  canal,  in  which  they  are  secured,  they 
are  bent  therein  anteriorly,  put  off  their  muscular  coating,  and 
give  branches  to  the  dura  mater.  Inside  the  cranium  they  are 
each  again  defended  by  the  sides  of  the  sella  turcica  and  a 
process  of  the  dura  mater;  and  then  expanding  themselves  on 
the  surface  of  the  pia  mater  and  nerves,  they  divide  into 
branches,  which  by  means  of  the  pia  mater  are  inserted  into  the 
brain  itself"  (§  231). 

B.  T//£  Vertebral  and  Basilar  Arteries, 

3(34  The  vertebral  artery  is  the  second  of  those  which  enter 
the  cranial  cavity.  Under  its  patronage  the  cerebellum,  the 
medulla  oblongatii,  and  the  spinal  cord,  so  far  as  it  is  contained 
within  the  cervical  vertebne,  chiefly  perform  their  corporeo- 
vital  functions.  It  is  also  double,  and  arises  from  the  subclavian 
artery,  a  little  beyond  the  place  where  the  carotids  take  their 
origin ;  it  is  encompassed  by  the  thymus  gland  with  the  aorta. 
In  order  to  be  protected  by  a  bony  support  both  arteries  pass 
through  a  foramen  wrought  into  the  tnuisverse  processes  of  the 


^  Morgagni  apcaka  here  of  figur*  1  in  plate  oii  p.  56  in  Willia'a  "Cerebri 
Anatouie,"  edition  of  1664»  8 vo.— Editor. 
•  *  *  Institutigties  Mtdica*,"  ttc* 
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cervical  vertebraa,  and  after  having  sent  out  branches  thence  into 
the  spinal  marrow  and  its  coatings,  and  into  the  neighbouring 
muscles,  by  a  slanting  ascent  they  make  for  the  superior 
condyles.  There  the  vertebral  artery  repeatedly  bends  in  the 
form  of  a  knee ;  first  around  the  second  of  the  highest  vertebrae 
of  the  neck,  called  the  dentata,  and  then  presently  back  around 
the  first  cervical  vertebra,  the  atlas,  and  afterwards  in  a  con- 
siderable lunar  arc  outwards,  whence,  however,,  immediately 
it  bends  back  again.  During  this  passage,  having  sent  off 
branches  into  the  occiput  and  into  its  membranes,  as  well  as 
into  those  of  the  neck,  it  crosses  the  foramen  magnum  where 
the  first  nerves  of  the  spinal  column,  or  the  last  of  the  brain, 
pass  out.  It  is  now  furnished  with  a  coating  from  the  dura 
mater,  and  by  a  short  circle  inside  the  cranial  cavity  turns 
towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  there  on 
each  side  it  fomis  a  little  tnnik  called  the  iiosicrior  spiiutl  artef*i/. 
Other  shoots  rise  thence  into  the  ap|>endage  of  the  medulla 
i>blongata,  and  into  its  pyramids  and  olivary  bodies ;  and  like- 
wise into  the  fourth  ventricle  and  its  choroid  plexus ;  while  other 
branches  spread  thence  more  w^idely  into  the  cerebellum  aud  its 
interior  cortex  ;  and  the  blood  which  they  do  not  expend,  they 
send  into  the  veins  and  into  the  straight  sinua  Without 
mentioniDg  the  blood  which  this  arteiy  distributes  over  the 
dura  mater  which  is  stretched  over  the  occipital  and  temporal 
bones. 

The  second  or  anterior  branch  of  this  artery  proceeding  first 
in  a  horizootal  direction  and  then  in  one  slightly  ascending  over 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  meets  its  ass(x;iate 
artery  of  the  other  side  which  passes  forth  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  approaches  towards  it.  After  sendiug  off  twigs  to  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  pairs  of  nerves,  the  two 
arteries  coalesce  in  one  trunk  which  is  called  the  basilar  artery ; 
they  meet  almost  at  their  first  approach  to  the  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum.  From  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  arteries  where 
they  coalesce,  or  from  either  of  the  trunks,  almost  where  they 
are  surrounded  by  the  ninth  pair  of  ner^^es,  the  anterior  spinal 
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arttij  departs ;  to  the  sides  of  which  several  little  streams  are 
added  below,  where  anteriorly  it  descends  in  a  long  line  in  the 
course  of  the  spinal  cord 

The  basilar  artet*y,  or  the  united  trunk  of  the  vertebral  arteries, 
runs  in  a  channel  formed  by  fibres  which  descend  from  both  sides 
of  the  pons  Varolii  with  avicw  of  coalescing,  and  in  human  subjects 
it  continues  iu  a  longer,  and  in  the  brains  of  sheep  and  of  other 
animals  in  a  shorter,  course  towanls  the  roots  of  the  infiindi- 
bulum  which  are  a  little  elevated ;  on  the  way  it  supplies  some 
of  its  Wood  to  the  pons  Varolii  which  it  crosses^  or  to  its  grey 
substance.  Upwards,  however,  it  sends  branches  into  the  very 
central  space,  and  into  the  infundibulum,  and  likewise  into  the 
beginnings  of  the  third,  ioiirth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  pairs 
of  nerves ;  other  branches  it  sends  into  the  sides  of  the  medulla 
oblongata;  others  into  the  jxisterior  part  of  the  larger  ventricles, 
into  the  thalami  of  the  optic  nerves  ;  and  there  during  its 
ascent  it  sends  branches  into  the  pineal  gland,  the  corpora 
t|uadrigemina,  as  well  as  into  the  internal  surface  of  the  aque- 
duct of  SyUius,  and  likewise  into  the  surface  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius. 

The  two  most  prominent  arches  which  depart  frttui  the 
common  tnmk  towards  the  sides,  and  which  thence  bend 
inwards,  approach  the  choroid  plexuses  which  are  extended 
through  four  ventricles,  and  there  in  conjunction  with  the 
carotids  they  give  birth  to  a  lymph-like  secretion.  In  a  similar 
manner  they  insinuate  themselves  between  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  into  the  pia  mater  belonging  to  each,  and  pro\4de 
for  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fonner,  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  other. 

Finally,  by  two  elbows  passing  out  from  the  common  trunk,  or 
stretching  upwards  from  the  two  above-mentioned  arches,  or  sent 
down  to  them,  the  vertebrals  conjoin  themselves  with  their  carotids, 
and  by  passing  all  the  way  around  the  area  of  the  infundibulum. 
like  streams  or  shores  they  enclose  it  with  their  common  blood, 
separating  it  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  above-men* 
tioned  arches  of  the   basilar  artery,  the   progenitors  of  the 
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choroid  plexuses,  in  the  very  angle  or  bosom  whence  they 
diverge  from  each  other,  embrace  the  third  pair  of  nerves, 
about  to  depart  towards  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 

365.  WiLLia^ — "Ne^r  the  extreme  end  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  where  it  is  about  to  pass  into  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
vertebral  arteries  reach  its  sides.  Aa  they  are  smaller,  they 
enter  the  cranium  with  less  prowsion  than  the  carotids;  for 
they  are  not  first,  diversified  into  retifonn  [)lexuses,  nor  are  they 
carried  in  long  journeys  through  roundabout  ways ;  but  either 
artery  passing  directly  over  the  sphenoid  bone  embraces  the 
medullary  caudex  on  either  side.  Although  they  proceed  for 
a  little  space  di^dded,  yet  afterwards  they  are  united,  and  in  a 
single  channel  or  bed  they  meet  the  posterior  carotids,  inclining 
mutually  towards  otie  another ;  and  so  all  the  branches  meeting 
as  it  were  in  a  cross-road,  mutually  embrace  one  another.  The 
vertebral  arteries  on  emerging  first  into  the  cranial  cavity,  are 
disposed  differently  in  animals  from  what  they  are  in  man ;  in 
the  latter  they  proceed  for  a  while  along  the  sides  of  the  n^edulla 
oblongata  parallel  with  one  another ;  aften^^ards  they  mutually 
incline  towards  each  other  by  a  kind  of  semicircular  cui've,  and 
presently  meet.  The  branches  which  at  fii'st  pui-sue  their  way 
separately,  sometimes  are  two,  one  on  either  side;  sometimes 
they  are  three  ;  and  in  this  case,  besides  the  two  former,  another 
branch  is  produced  in  the  middle.  In  animals,  however,  either 
trunk  of  the  vertebral  artery,  on  its  first  approach  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  inclines  at  once  in  an  acute  angle  towards 
the  other,  and  in  a  short  time  they  are  united  The  vertebral 
arteries,  just  like  the  carotids,  during  their  progress  send  out 
manifold  branches,  with  an  innumerable  series  of  twigs,  which 
cover  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cerebrum,  and  all  their  recesses 
and  canities,  and  irrigate  them  with  a  copious  stream  of  blood  "  (p. 
25).  "  But  as  the  carotids  carry  the  share  of  the  blood  destined 
for  the  cerebrum,  so  the  vertebral  arteries  serve  chiefly  for 
irrigating  the  cerebellum  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  .  .  .  The  vertebral  artery  arising  from  the  subclavian, 
'  •* Cerebri  Anatome,*'  eic,  London,  1664,  8vo. 
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in  its  whole  ascent  through  the  hinder,  part  of  the  head,  paaaea 
through  foramina  wrought  into  the  tmnaverse  processes  of 
the  vertebne,  till  it  reaches  the  basLs  of  the  occiput  There 
each  is  bent  dowTi  on  either  side,  and  is  admitted  into  the 
cranial  cavity  through  the  foramen  magnum;  and  is  then 
carried  along  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  As  soon  as  it 
is  led  forth  out  of  the  region  of  the  cerebellum,  it  sends  out 
branches  on  either  side,  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  besides  on  its  back  constitute  plexuses  which  are 
no  less  important  than  those  commonly  called  choroid,  which 
are  thickly  interwoven  with  large  glands,  ,  .  .  Besides,  below 
the  cerebellum  both  vertebral  arteries,  inclining  mutually 
towards  one  another,  are  united"  (pp.  56,  57).  In  his  plate 
i,  you  may  see  both  arteries  with  an  intermediate  branch 
passing  over  the  pyramidal  and  olivai^  bodies,  and  near  the 
place  of  ascent  engirded  by  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves;  in  a 
like  manner  you  may  see  them  united  into  a  common  trunk 
which  is  prolonged  towards  the  carotids ;  its  branches  also  are 
represented  which  tend  towards  the  infundibulum.  It  is 
different,  however,  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  in  plate  ii. 

366.  VlEUsSENS.^ — As  the  carotid  arteries  pro\dde  the  neces- 
sary supply  for  the  cerebrum,  so  the  vertebral  arteries  care  for 
the  whole  of  the  cerebellum,  and  also  for  some  parts  of  the 
cerebrum.  For  after  they,  during  their  course  under  the 
cranium,  have  sent  out  two  branches  which  are  distributed  over 
the  posterior  part  of  the  dura  mater,  they  at  once  throw  out 
two  or  three  shoots.  Some  of  these  during  their  passage 
towards  the  interiors  are  bent  down  and  incline  towards  the 
posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  others,  how- 
ever, have  an  upward  tendency ;  they  climb  over  the  olivary 
bodies  on  both  sides,  and  after  passing  over  the  posterior  edges 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  they  meet  at  its  extremity  a  great 
number  of  little  veins  which  tend  towards  the  fourth  ventricle ; 
many  little  glands  also  are  placed  between  them,  so  that  one 
plexus  is  formed  of  the  many  little  arteries,  veins,  and  glands, 

^  **Neiirogriiphia/' etc.,  lib.  i.  cap.  vL 
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which  are  in  this  wiae  woven  together.  The  structure  of  this 
plexus  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  two  choroid  plexuses  which 
belong  to  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  cerebnmi. 

"After  the  vertebral  arteries  have  emitted  those  slender  shoots 
which  have  been  described  above,  two  sets  of  branches  are  sent 
out  from  each  of  them,  from  their  interior  sida  The  lower  of 
these,  which  are  thicker,  describe  a  kind  of  semicircle,  and 
ascend  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  where 
they  give  out  slender,  little  shoots.  Two  of  these  shoots  which 
are  bent  downwards  on  either  side,  meet  about  the  beginning 
of  the  posterior  region  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  coalescing  fonn  one  small  canal,  which  occupies  the 
posterior  and  middle  part  of  the  spiual  marrow.  On  this 
account  it  is  called  the  posterior  spiiml  arteiy.  Other  shoots, 
however,  are  utilized  partly  in  forming  the  choroid  plexus  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  afterwards  two  branches  of  this  kind 
of  the  vertebral  arteries  passing  off  into  other,  and  again  into 
other  shoots,  provide  for  the  posterior,  and  especially  for  the 
convex  portion  of  the  cerebellum;  they  also  meet  with  two 
veins  which  in  like  manner  pass  through  the  posterior,  con- 
vex region  of  the  cerebellum,  and  terminate  in  the  straight 
sinus.  Besides,  certain  slender  shoots  from  the  above-mentioned 
veins  and  arteries  pass  into  the  interiors  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
extend  as  far  as  its  grey  substance  which  below  we  shall  call 
Vrhomboid/  The  two  superior  branches  of  the  vertebral 
arteries  which  take  their  origin  from  their  interior  sides,  before 
coalescing,  meet  a  third  branch,  which  sometimes  emerges 
above  their  point  of  coalescence,  and  sometimes  springs  out  of 
their  junction.  These  arteries  are  united  about  the  beginning 
of  the  interior  region  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  produce  the 
aTUa'ior  sjnnal  artery.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  spinal  artery 
sometimes  takes  its  origin  from  one  shoot  of  the  vertebral 
arteries,  which  occasionally  arises  above  their  coalition,  and 
sometimes  springs  out  of  their  junction.  Several  little  branches 
are  given  out  of  the  external  sides  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  and 
these  accompany  certain  nerves  proceeding  out  of  the  medulla 
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oblongata.  At  last  the  one  of  the  vertebral  arteries  approaches 
very  closely  to  the  other,  and  after  giving  out  the  above- 
mentioned  shoots,  they  form  one  large  canal  which  on  account 
of  being  composed  of  the  united  vertebral  or  cervical  arteries  we 
call  the  *  cervical  artery*  [basilar  arterj^];  its  length  is  abont 
two  finger-breadths,  and  being  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  the  pons  Varolii  it  gives  out  several  small  branches 
on  both  sides.  These  branches  penetrate  the  grey  substance 
not  only  of  the  above-named  pons  Varolii,  but  also  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  they  ai'e  inserted  into  it  by  a  great 
number  of  capillar}^  ends;  there  also  they  meet  a  great  number 
of  the  same  kind  of  capillary  veins,  which  after  emerging  out  of 
the  same  grey  substance  tend  towards  the  straight  sinus  and 
empty  their  contents  into  its  cavity.  After  the  basilar  artery 
has  sent  out  the  above-named  little  branches,  near  the  upper 
portion  of  the  pons  Varolii,  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  branches, 
which  we  call  the  superior,  and  also  the  larger  [the  posterior 
arteries  of  the  cerebrum].  These  branches  near  the  anterior 
region  send  out  on  both  sides  two  sets  of  shoots ;  the  first  and 
smaller  of  these,  which  are  divided  into  several  capillary  branches 
and  present  the  likeness  of  a  small  plexus,  irrigate  the  depressed 
space  between  the  infimdibuhim  and  the  pons  Varolii,  and  after 
constituting  two  whitish  prominences  near  the  infundibulum, 
thoy  provide  for  the  infundibulum,  and  also  for  the  optic 
thalami.  Other  shoots,  however,  approach  the  carotids  and 
terminate  in  them.  The  two  superior  and  larger  branches  of 
the  basilar  artery  in  a  posterior  direction  give  out  also  on  both 
sides  certain  small  oflshoots,  which  after  accompanying  little 
veins  terminating  in  the  lateral  sinuses,  are  intertwined  with 
fibrils  of  the  nerves  of  the  fitTih,  seventh,  and  eighth  pairs,  and 
after  crossing  at  last  the  nerves  of  the  third  and  fourth  pairs, 
by  insinuating  themselves  between  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cerebrum  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebellum,  they  pass  off 
into  very  many  shoots.  Some  of  these  are  continued  to  the 
pa^terior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  others  to  the  tentorium,  and 
still   others  to  the  anterior  part    of   the    cerebellum,   being 
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appended  to  the  pia  mater,  and  are  disseminated  over  all  these 
parta     Other  shoots,  however,  of  the  same  branches  of  the 

basilar  artery,  being  ioserted  into  the  sides  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  coupled  there  with  certain  little  arteries  from 
the  carotids,  in  an  ascending  direction  enter  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum ;  and 
in  their  ascent  give  out  certain  most  slender  little  branches  to 
the  pineal  gland,  the  corpora  quacirigemina,  and  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  At  last  the  farthest,  anterior 
shoots  of  these  arteries,  after  entering  the  ventricles  of  the 
cerebrum,  recline  on  the  thalami  optici»  and  there,  together 
with  little  veins  tending  towards  the  straight  sinus  and  empty- 
ing into  it,  they  form  a  choroid  plexus  on  each  side  "  (pp.  33- 
35).     See  also  his  plates  iv.,  v.,  and  xviiL 

367.  RiBLEY.* — ''The  vertebral  artery  enters  the  brain  at 
the  last  and  largest  foramen  of  the  skull,  contrary  to  what  Dr. 
Willis  affirms,  coming  thither  on  each  side  out  of  the  hole  in 
the  transverse  process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  nock,  after  a 
very  renifirkablc  curved  manner  (see  plate  i.,  EE),  and  by  no 
means  like  the  drawing  and  description  given  by  Dr,  Lower  and 
Dr.  Willis.  It  also  ascends  laterally  on  the  medulla  oblongata 
aa  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  pons  Varolii,  where  they  meet 
together  in  one  single  trunk  continuing  the  whole  length  tliereof. 
by  Vieussens  called  'cervical  artery*  [basihu*  artery];  after 
which  they  either  send  forth  two  branches  to,  or  receive  two  from 
the  carotid  artery,  by  means  whereof  there  is  a  communication 
between  these  two  large  blood-vessels.  .  .  .  These  communicant 
branches  are  very  ill  dra^vn  in  Bidloo's  plate  ix.,  but  very  well 
ia  Vieussens*  plate  iv.  .  .  .  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  both 
these  places  the  main  artery  from  which  these  branches  spring 
is  much  more  taper  or  conical,  and  the  succeeding  expoiting 
vessels  far  less  both  in  number  and  size  than  those  of  the 
carotid  artery  here,  whose  foremost  and  hinder  lateral  ramifica- 
tions between  the  lobes  of  the  brain  bear  an  over-proportion  to 
the  truuks  from  whence  they  come.  .  ,  ,  Besides,  the  basilar 
1  *' Aoatoniy  of  tlie  Briviti/*  etc.,  cbnjx  iv. 
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iiiti.'iy  hi.'re  is  so  far  from  being  conical,  that  being  nuMle  up  of 
two  V(;rt4jbral  arteries  joining  together,  it  is  much  wider  thin 
cither  of  them  single  "  (pp.  35-38).  See  his  plate  i,  and  notice 
tlicnf  th(;  remarkable  curvature  of  the  yertebral  artery  as  it 
)iiufrs<s  Ix  ft  ween  the  first  vertebra  and  the  occipital  bcme,  ind 
iiguin  wli(>re  its  branches  pass  over  the  pyramids  and  form  ooe 
trunk,  with  the  anterior  spinal  artery  springing  out  of  the 
x\^\t  artery,  nud  with  the  ramification  of  the  united  arteiy 
HpHMMliii;/  in  every  direction  over  the  pons  Varolii,  and  adivinon 
into  two  lur^e  branches  which,  as  he  says,  '^  sometimes  aeon  as 
tlioii^h  \X\K\y  came  from  the  communicant  branch  on  each  side, 
I'roni  tl)e  iirnt  of  which  the  choroid  'plexus  has  its  chief  oii|pii, 
and  from  the  last  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  yentricle" 
(Kx)ihination  of  Plate  I.,//). 

;i()8.  Wkpkeu.^— "The  vertebral  arteries  emeige  out  <rf  the 
nearest  fonuaen,  that  large  orifice  through  which  the  spinil 
marrow  dcHccuds.  They  progress  to  the  sides  of  the  medulla 
olilongat^i,  to  which  they  give  out  numerous  branches^  and 
which  they  embrace  ou  all  sides;  their  shoots  also  penetrate 
tho  medulla  at  this  place ;  for  when  the  medulla  is  pressed,  not 
only  hlcNxly  points  appear,  but  I  have  also  seen  in  it  the  rami- 
fii.ation  of  vessels;  these  are  likewise  met  by  another  kind  of 
little  branches  which  imbibe  the  superfluous  blood,  and  cany 
it  to  the  lateral  sinuses,  on  which  account  they  have  been 
liilwely  Hupposed  by  some  to  be  arterial  vessels.  .  .  .  From  these 
branches  of  the  vertebrals,  both  before  they  coalesce  into  one 
trunk,  and  afterwards,  numerous  little  branches  are  sent  off 
towards  the  cerebellum,  where  they  arc  distributed  and  inter- 
eommunieate  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  case  with  the 
arti'rieH  iu  the  sulci  of  the  cerebrum;  these  little  bnadifis 
t«;iininat<!  iu  the  inmost  and  posterior  region  of  the  cerebdhmL 
A  Hhoit  distance  before  the  common  trunk  formed  bj  the  UBkn 
of  tliij  vertebral  arteries  is  again  divided  into  two  sterns^  a  laige 
blanch  [the  sujK'rior  cerebellar  artery]  is  given  out  on 

1  '*  ffltiirrrathnes  Anatwdca  ex  cadaver ilni9  eorum  quo$  tmtiulU 
AiiibUi'Uiiiii,  1681,  Svo. 
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ide  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebelhim.  These 
branches,  after  being  subdivided  into  others,  spread  almost  over 
the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  they  irrigate 
its  membrane  and  medulla  with  their  vivifying  juice  and  spirits. 
Alter  the  vertebral  arteries  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches 
have  remained  united,  they  are  again  divided  into  two  stems  or 
trunks.  From  either  stem  little  branches  are  given  out  on 
each  side  which  tend  towards  the  straight  sinus,  after  this  has 
bifurcated,  and  towards  the  choroid  plexus.  After  the  verte- 
bral trunk  [basilar  artery]  has  again  been  divided,  each  stem, 
running  a  short  distance,  is  united  to  a  branch  of  the  posterior 
carotid;  and  these,  after  coalescing  into  one  trunk,  give  out 
little  branches  to  all  the  posterior  sulci  of  the  cerebrum ;  in  the 
same  manner  altogether  in  which  the  considerable  anterior 
branch  enters  into  a  large  sulcus,  diffiising  itself  through  all  the 
anterior  sulci,  and  giving  out  little  twigs  to  the  pia  mater  and 
the  cerebrum"  (pp.  108,  109). 

369,  WlNSLOW\' — '*  The  vertebral  artery  goes  out  from  the 
posterior  and  upper  side  of  the  subclavian,  almost  opposite  to 
the  internal  mammary  and  cervical  arteries.  It  runs  up  through 
all  the  holes  in  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  and  in  its  passage  sends  off  little  twigs  through  the  lateral 
notches  of  these  vertebra^  to  the  spinal  maiTow  and  its  coverings. 
It  also  gives  arteries  to  the  vertebral  muscles,  and  to  other 
muscles  neaf  them.  As  it  passes  through  the  transverse  foramen 
of  the  second  vertebra,  it  is  generally  incurvated,  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  particular  obliijuity  of  this  foramen.  And 
between  this  foramen  and  that  in  the  first  vertebra  it  takes 
another  laige  turn  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  former. 
Having  passed  the  transverse  foramen  of  the  first  vertebra,  it 
considerably  incurvated  a  third  time,  from  before  backwards, 
it  goes  through  the  superior  and  posterior  notch  in  this 
ertebra.  At  this  third  curvature  it  sends  off  a  small  branch 
^hich  is  ramified  on  the  exterior  and  poster*  of  the 

ciput,  and  communicates   with  th^  ^^^^  »pital 
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artery  here  is  so  far  from  being  conical,  that  being  made  xip  of 
two  vertebral  arteries  joining  together,  it  is  much  %vider  than 
either  of  them  single  "  (pp.  35-3S).  See  his  plate  i.,  and  notice 
there  the  remarkable  curvature  of  the  vertebral  artery  as  it 
passes  between  the  first  vertebra  and  the  occipital  bonCi  and 
again  where  its  branches  pass  over  the  pyramids  and  fonn  one 
trunk,  with  the  anterior  spinal  artery  springing  out  of  the 
right  artery,  and  with  the  ramification  of  the  united  artery 
spreading  in  every  direction  over  the  pons  Varolii,  and  a  division 
into  two  large  branches  which,  as  he  says,  "sometimes  seem  a-s 
though  they  came  from  the  communicant  branch  on  each  side, 
from  the  first  of  which  the  choroid  'plexus  has  its  chief  origin, 
and  from  the  last  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle  " 
(Explanation  of  Plate  L,  y\ 

3G8.  Wepfer.'— *'The  vertebral  arteries  emei^e  out  of  the 
nearest  foramen,  that  lai-ge  orifice  through  which  the  spinal 
marrow  descends.  They  progress  to  the  sides  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  to  which  they  give  out  numenius  branches,  and 
which  they  etnbrace  on  all  sides;  their  shoots  also  penetrate 
the  medulla  at  this  place ;  for  when  the  medulla  is  pressed,  not 
only  bloody  points  appear,  but  I  have  also  seen  in  it  the  rami- 
fication of  vessels ;  these  are  likewise  met  by  another  kind  of 
little  branches  which  imbibe  the  superlluous  bltxxl,  antl  carry 
it  to  the  lateral  sinuses,  on  which  account  they  have  been 
falsely  supposed  by  some  to  be  arterial  vessels,  ,  ,  .  From  these 
branches  of  the  vertebrals,  both  before  they  coalesce  into  one 
trunk,  and  allerwards,  numerous  little  branches  are  sent  off 
towards  the  cerebellum,  where  they  are  distributed  and  inter- 
communicate in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  case  with  the 
arteries  in  the  sulci  of  the  cerebrum;  the.se  little  branches 
terminate  in  the  inmost  and  posterior  region  of  the  cerebellum. 
A  short  distance  before  the  common  trunk  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  vertebral  arteries  is  again  divided  into  two  stems,  a  large 
branch  [the  sui>erior  cerebellar  artery]  is  given  out  on  either 

^  ^^  Obxervatmits  Anatomicac  cjc  cadaiccrihus  tm'um  quos  mtstnlU  apo^^lexia," 
Amsteitiani,  1081,  Bvo, 
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side  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerel>ellum.  These 
branches,  after  being  subdivided  into  others,  spread  almost  over 
the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  they  irrigate 
its  membrane  and  medulla  with  their  vivifying  juice  and  spirits. 
After  the  vertebral  arteries  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches 
have  remained  united,  they  are  again  divided  into  two  stems  or 
trunks.  Fn>m  either  stem  little  branches  are  given  out  on 
each  side  which  tend  towards  the  straight  sinus,  after  this  has 
bifurcated,  and  towards  the  choroid  plexus.  After  the  verte- 
bral tnmk  [basilar  artery]  has  again  been  divided,  each  stem, 
running  a  short  distance,  is  united  to  a  branch  of  the  posterior 
carotid;  and  these,  after  coalescing  into  one  trunk,  give  out 
little  branches  to  all  the  posterior  sulci  of  the  cerebrum  ;  in  the 
same  manner  altogether  in  which  the  considerable  anterior 
branch  enters  into  a  large  sulcus,  diffusing  itself  througli  all  the 
anterior  sulci,  and  giving  out  little  twigs  to  the  pia  mater  and 
the  cerebrum"  (pp.  108,  109). 

369.  WiNSLOwJ — '*  The  vertebral  artery  goes  out  from  the 
posterior  and  upper  side  of  the  subclavian,  almost  opposite  to 
the  internal  mammary  and  cervical  arteries.  It  runs  up  through 
all  the  holes  in  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  and  in  its  passage  sends  off  little  twigs  through  the  lateral 
notches  of  these  vertebra?,  to  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  coverings. 
It  also  gives  arteries  to  the  vertebral  muscles,  and  Uy  other 
muscles  neaf  them.  As  it  passes  through  the  transverse  foramen 
of  the  second  vertebra,  it  is  generally  incurvated,  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  particular  obliipiity  of  this  foramen.  And 
between  this  foramen  and  that  in  the  first  vertebra  it  takes 
another  large  turn  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  former. 
Having  passed  the  transverse  foramen  of  the  first  vertebra,  it 
is  considerably  incurvated  a  third  time,  from  before  backwards, 
as  it  goes  through  the  superior  and  posterior  notch  in  this 
vertebra.  At  this  third  curvature  it  sends  oflf  a  small  branch 
which  is  ramified  on  the  exterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
occiput,  and  communicates  with  the  cer\'ical  and  occipital 
^  '*  AtJ  Antitonjica!  Expoaition,**  ete.,  sections  iv.  and  x. 
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arteries.  Having  aftcrwat^ils  reached  the  foramen  magnum 
of  the  occipital  bone,  it  enters  the  cranium  and  pierces  the  dura 
mater,  whore  it  may  be  called  the  'posterior  occipital  artery*" 
(section  iv.,  nos.  95-97). 

**  The  vertebral  arteriea  enter  through  the  foramen  magnum 
of  the  occiput,  having  first  pierced  on  each  side  the  dura  mater 
at  the  sarno  place  where  the  sub-occipital  nerves,  or  those  of 
the  tenth  pair,  pierce  it  on  taking  their  departure ;  the  arteries 
in  this  place  lying  above  the  nen^es.  At  their  entry  into  the 
cranium  they  send  each  several  ramifications  to  the  caudaof  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  to  the  olivary  bodies  and  pyramids, 
which  rauiificatioua  are  distributed  on  the  sides  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  produce  the  choroid  plexus,  are  spread  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  insinuate  themselves  between  the 
strata,  always  invested  by  the  duplicature  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
are  at  length  lost  in  both  substances  of  the  cerebellum.  After- 
wards the  two  vertebral  arteries  turn  toward  each  other,  for  the 
most  part  immediately  under  the  posterior  edge  of  the  great 
transverse  or  semi-annular  protuberance  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  [pons  Varolii],  where  they  unite  and  form  one  tnink. 
This  tnmk  passes  directly  from  behind  forward,  under  the 
tmiddle  of  the  pons,  and  partly  in  the  middle  groove  of  the 
convex  surface  of  the  pons,  at  the  anterior  edge  of  which  it 
terminates.  In  its  passage  through  the  groove  tliis  trunk  sends 
off  several  small  branches  on  each  side,  which  surtound  trans- 
versely the  lateral  portions  of  the  pons,  being  partly  lodged  in 
the  small  lateral  grooves  of  these  portions.  These  lateral 
Tjranches  are  afterwards  distributed  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata.  This 
common  or  middle  tnmk  of  the  vertebral  arteries  having 
reached  the  edge  of  the  pons,  is  divided  again  into  two  small 
branches,  each  of  which  communicates  with  the  trunk  of  the 
internal  carotid  on  the  same  side*  Instead  of  this  bifurcation, 
the  two  last  or  most  anterior  lateral  branches  send  sometimes  a 
small  branch  fonvard,  which  forms  anastomoses  with  the  inter- 
nal carotids"  (section  x,,  noa  171-175), 
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C  Th&  Ramification  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins  through 
THE  Pi  A  Mater, 

370.    Willis.^ — "As    the  pia    mater  which    envelops    the 
whole  brain  and  its  parts,  receives  the  arteries  which  ascend 
towards  it  from  a  fourfold  fountain,  so  also  it  abounds  through- 
out with  veins  which  are  sent  out  from  four  sinuses.     These 
vessels,    which    intercoramunicate,  are    interwoven   with    one 
another,  and  by  shoots  thrown  out  from  e^ach  and   mutually 
encountering     they    are     in     various     ways     interlaced,    and 
thus  almost   everywhere  constitute  retiform   plexuses.     These 
plexuses  do  not  only  occur  on  the  surface ;  but  whenever,  while 
dissecting,  you  are  tiying  to  separate  parts  from  each  other 
without  destroying  their  unity,  this  kind  of  plexuses  formed 
by  blood-vessels  are  found.     If,  indeed,  you  take  out  the  mass 
from  the  cranium  and  examine  it,  this  membrane  which  fastens 
together  the  tops  of  all  the  sulci  and  interstices,  and  lines  them 
with  a  texture  of  vessels,  causes  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain 
to  appear  like  a  ball  covered  with  a  network  of  embroidery  " 
(p.  8),     **  Besides,  the  pia  mater,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  is 
covered  with  plexuses  of  arteries  and  veins,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  is  interlaced  with   them,  and   thus  with   innumerable 
rivulets   irrigates   all   the   spaces  of  the   cerebnmi    and   cere- 
bellum "  (p.  48),      '*  About  these   sanguiferous  vessels  which 
cover  the  pia  mater,  we  notice  that  when  the  arteries  and  veins 
which  proceed  from  opposite  sources  meet  each  other,  they  not 
only,  as  is  customaiy  in  other  parts  of  the  h^y\\%  through  indi- 
vidual shoots  which  are  ingrafted  upon  one  another,  immediately 
transfer  the  burden  which  they  contain ;  but  after  being  mutu- 
ally  interlaced   and   interwoven,   they  also    constitute   every- 
where wonderful  plexuses,  in  which  there  are  most  frequeritly 
inserted    very   small    and    exceedingly  numerous    glandules** 
(p.  51).      "li*  you  inject  the  carotid  with  a  darkened  liquor, 
besides  tinging  everywhere  with  the  same  colour  the  offshoots 
^  ''Cerebri  ADatome."  etc.,  London,  1661,  lOmo. 
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of  he  vessels,  it  will  also  exhibit  here  and  there  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebrum  darkened  points.  Besides,  if  the  cere- 
brum of  a  living  animal  is  dissected,  a  florid  blood  issues  not 
only  from  the  cortex,  but  also  from  its  medullary  j>ortion "  (p, 
52).  "  We  also  observe  that  these  arteries  and  veins,  alto- 
gether differently  from  what  they  do  in  almost  every  other  part 
of  the  body,  do  not  arise  near  to  one  another,  and  attend  one 
another  as  companions,  but  pniceeding  from  opposite  ends,  they 
meet  everywhere  mutually ;  that  is,  the  arteries  ascend  from 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  by  creeping  through  the  whole  send 
upwards  shoots  and  branches,  which  are  met  by  venous  vessels 
arising  from  the  sinuses,  and  carried  downwards.  On  this 
account  the  streams  of  blood,  everywhere  in  the  brain,  seem  to 
balance  one  another  ;  namely,  in  this  way  that  the  smaller 
shoots  of  the  veins  follow  or  match  the  greater  branches  of  the 
arteries,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
arteries  the  trunks  of  the  veins.  These  vessels  are  also  vari- 
ously and  very  much  ingrafted  upon  one  another,  not  only 
arteries  upon  veins,  but  what  is  more  rare  and  singular,  arteries 
upon  arteries  **  (p.  49). 

371.  VlEUSSENS.^^ — ''The  dura  mater  is  certainly  irrigated  by 
more  vessels;  but  the  pia  mater  Is  fitted  out  with  a  more 
elegant  apjmratus  of  the  same;  for  it  supports  not  only  the 
veins  which  emerge  out  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  but  also 
all  the  arteries  which  are  inserted  into  it.  These  vessels,  how- 
ever, are  divided  into  innumerable  and  most  slender  shoots, 
which  may  almost  be  called  insensible ;  these  are  almost  every- 
where in  a  wonderful  manner  folded  together^  and  form  retiform 
plexuses  which  are  spread  out  on  the  pia  mater.  These 
plexuses  generally  e.scape  the  eyesight,  but  they  are  very  con- 
spicuous in  persons  who  have  been  strangulated,  or  who  have 
died  from  madness"  (p.  31), 

372.  How  these  vessels  run  out  between  the  sulci  and  folds, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  an  oblique  direction  across  them»  may 
be    seen    in    Ridley^s   plate    i.^  in  Vieussens*  plates  ii,  iii.j  v., 

*  **Kearograplik,"  etc 
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and  in  Willis'  plates  i,  and  iii. ;  likewise  in  the  two  plates  of 
Bidloo  and  Rnjsch.  There  it  may  be  seen  that  while*  the 
arteries  run  almost  longitudinally  through  the  very  sulci  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  likewise  through  the  diminutive  gyres  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  veins  do  not  occupy  the  furrows  or  depressions 
in  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  but  they  hasten  in  an  oblique 
direction  over  the  very  ridges  towards  their  sinuses,  and  while 
they  associate  themselves  with  others,  with  their  united  cavities 
they  insert  themselves  there  in  a  curved  and  oblique  direction  : 
but  drawings  speak  more  eloquently  than  words. 


D,  The  Internal  Jugular   Vein 

373.  The  internal  jugular  vein  is  larger  than  the  external : 
from  the  cavities  which  are  engraven  on  the  temporal  and 
occipital  bones  it  descends  like  a  straight  stem  with  all  the 
blood  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  meiluUa  oblongata, 
except  that  which  is  carried  off  by  the  vertebral  vein  near  the 
foramen  magnum  of  the  occiput  While  tarrying  around  the 
exit,  it  is  increased  by  one  or  more  little  branches  frcjm  the 
external  ear  and  the  cavity  of  the  tjTnpanura,  and  sometimes  it 
receives  the  internal  maxiUary  vein.  After  leaving  the  cranium  it 
is  soon  enriched  by  another  vein,  called  "  guttural,"  which  derives 
its  branches  from  the  larynx,  and  from  the  muscles  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  thyn>id  gland  and  the 
muscles  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  from  several  others, 
which  branches  communicate  with  the  external  jugular  veins. 
In  this  manner  it  extends  downwards  at  the  side  of  the  vagus 
nerve,  w^hich  transmits  to  it  several  nervous  fascicles,  and 
enwraps  it  under  the  appearance  of  a  ligamentary  membrane ; 
and  at  last  it  empties  either  into  the  subclavian,  the  axillary,  or 
into  the  outermost  portion  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  yet  not 
in  the  same  manner  on  both  sides ;  and  thus  transmits  to  the 
heart  by  the  vena  cava  the  copious  blood  which  returns  from 
the  brain.  Besides,  it  communicates  by  branches  in  various 
modes  with  the  external  jugular. 
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374.  WiNSLOW.*— '*The  internal  jugular  vein  is  the  lai^est  of 

all  those  that  go  to  the  head,  though  not  so  large  as  it  seems 
to  be  when  it  is  injected  It  runs  up  behind  the  stemo- 
mastoideus  and  onio-hyoi  Jeus,  which  it  crosses ;  along  the  sides 
of  the  vertebne  of  the  neck,  by  the  edge  of  the  longus  colli,  to 
the  fossula  in  the  foramen  laceruoi  of  the  base  of  tie  cranium. 
The  first  branches  which  it  sends  off  are  small,  and  go  to  the 
thyroid  glands.  About  two  fingers^-brcadth  higher  up  it  detaches 
a  middle-sized  branch,  which  runs  laterally  towards  the  larynx, 
and  may  be  called  the  'guttural'  vein.  This  guttural  vein 
diWdes  chiefly  into  three  branches ;  the  lowest  of  which  goes  to 
the  thjToid  gland  and  neighbouring  muscles ;  the  middle  branch 
to  the  larynx,  the  thyroid  muscles,  etc, ;  and  the  third  runs  to 
the  great  communication  between  the  two  jugulars.  In  this, 
however,  there  is  some  variety,  and  I  have  seen  the  left  guttural 
vein  go  out  from  the  maxillary  vein.  About  the  same  distance 
upward,  almcwt  opposite  to  the  00  hyoides,  the  internal  jugular 
gives  out  another  branch  which  sends  twigs  to  the  muscles  belong- 
ing to  that  bone,  and  others  which  communicate  with  the  forego- 
ing branch.  This  other  branch  runs  upward  towards  the  parotid 
gland  and  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  sends  communicating 
branches  forward  and  backward  to  the  two  external  jugulars. 
It  is  at  this  place  likewise  that  the  internal  jugular  sometimes 
produces  the  iutomal  maxillary  vein  and  all  its  ramifications. 
The  internal  jugular  sends  another  branch  backwards,  which  is 
distributed  to  the  occiput,  where  it  communicates  with  a  branch 
of  the  vertebral  vein;  and  thrcnigh  the  posterior  mastoid  fora- 
men with  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  dura  mater.  This  communi- 
cation is  sometimes  by  an  anastomosis  with  a  branch  of  the 
external  jugular,  or  of  the  cervical  vein  which  goes  thither. 
At  last  the  internal  jugular  vein  reaches  the  foramen  lacerum  of 
the  cranial  base  ;  but  before  this,  it  bends  a  little  and  sends  oft' 
small  twigs  to  the  pharynx  and  neighbouring  muscles*'  (section 
v.,  nos.  102-109).  *'  Sometimes  the  temporal  vein  has  two  origins, 
one  of  which  is  from  the  internal  jugular  **  (section  v.,  no,  98), 
^  "  An  Anatoniicul  ExiMwition,"  etc.,  aectiaii  v. 
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It  is  also  worth  uoting  that  the  eighth  pair  of  the  craoial 
nerves  or  the  vagiis  nerve  being  tied  together  in  the  manner  of 
a  bundle  pasaes  through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  foramen,  ^vhere  it  pierces  the  dura  mater  imme- 
diately before  the  extremity  of  the  large  lat<?ral  sinus;  and 
likewise  that  the  passage  of  the  nerve  ifi  made  distinct 
from  that  of  the  sinus  by  a  membranous  partition  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  by  very  small  bony  productions  of  the 
fomnien. 

375,  The  nature  of  the  ramification  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein  from  its  foramen  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart  cannot 
be  seen  better  anywhere  than  in  Eustachius,  plate  x.  fig.  1 ; 
namely,  that  as  soon  as  it  leaver  the  cranium,  it  receives  a 
considerable  venous  branch  from  the  muscles  of  the  os  hyoides 
and  the  tongue,  which  conjoins  itself  with  the  frontal  bone ;  or 
which  from  the  forehead  Ix^tween  the  orbits  of  the  eye  is  earned 
do^"Ti  by  veins  over  the  nose,  and  likewise  by  another  branch 
which  bends  back,  and  is  connected  mth  the  tempoml  vein  and 
that  of  the  external  ear.  The  same  branch  is  continued  through 
several  complicated  ramifications  from  the  occipital  vein. 
Presently,  however,  as  this  jugular  vein  descends  more  deeply, 
it  receives  another  considerable  branch  from  the  th}Toid  carti- 
lage and  its  muscles.  Still  further  down  it  receives  another 
branch  from  the  lowest  region  of  the  same  larynx.  Again,  on 
its  further  journey  downwards  a  shoot  from  the  right  jugular 
vein  passes  into  the  left  subclavian,  into  which  shoot  several 
veins  empty,  to  all  appearance,  froiii  the  trachea,  and  at  the 
same  time  from  the  jugular  vein  of  the  right  side,  where  it 
extends  over  the  mastoid  muscle.  From  the  other  side  comes 
another  branch  from  the  reckon  of  the  musculus  scalenus.  At 
last  the  whole  of  this  right  trunk  on  its  downward  passage,  in 
this  subject  \i.e.  in  Eustachius'  plate  x,  fig.  IJ,  applies  itself  to 
the  lowest  part  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  or  by  its  mediation 
to  the  subclavian  vein  of  the  same  side,  and  empties  into  the 
superior  vena  cava  more  proximately  than  the  above* mentioned 
two  veins;  while  the  left  tntnk,  almost  above  the  place  where 
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the  thoracic  duct  enters  the  subclavian  vein,  6ows  in  at  a  longer 
distance  from  the  vena  cava. 

376.  Morgagnt  in  one  of  his  plates^  represents  the  internal 
jugular  vein  descending  by  the  side  of  the  trachea,  and  pouring 
itB  blood  immediately  into  the  superior  vena  cava ;  and  likewise 
two  nerves,  the  great  sympathetic  and  vagus,  proceeding  in  the 
middle  between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  carotid  artery,  and 
reaching  out  threads  to  them  from  the  ganglion.  He  also 
represents  the  jugular  vein  together  with  those  branches  which 
are  derived  from  the  veins  which  are  distributed  over  the  face 
and  the  tongue.     Consult  his  plate. 


K   Tne  Vertebral   Vein. 

377.  Among  the  veins  attending  the  vertebral  artery  within 
the  cranium  is  one  which  passes  into  the  foramen  jugutare  or 
foramen  lacerum  posterius,  where  the  lateral  sinuses  termi- 
nate, and  which  is  different  from  another  vertebral  vein  of 
this  kind  [%^ena  occipitalis]  into  which  the  sinus  bearing  the 
same  name  [the  vertebral  vein  proper]  empties  itself  through 
the  foramina  of  the  cen'ical  vertebrde  out  of  the  vertebral 
cavity-  The  above  vertebral  vein  of  the  cerebrum  [vena 
petrosa  inferior,  Henle],  which  tends  towards  the  same  foramen 
[foramen  jugulare],  towards  which  the  above-named  sinuses  and 
the  vagus  nerve  direct  their  course,  seems  to  derive  its  blood 
from  the  cerebellnm  and  tentorium,  and  also  from  the  medulla 
oblongata.  There  is  still  another  vein  of  the  cerebrum,  like- 
wise called  vertebral  [emissarium  condyloideum,  Henle],'  which 
passes  out  sometimes  on  either  side,  and  sometimes  only  on  one 
side,  through  that  singular  foramen  [anterior  condylar  foramen], 

^  **  Adversaria,"  T.,  plate  ii.  %.  1,  p.  123  ;  Loyden,  1742. 

*  Also  called  emimanurn  oecijntale,  which  uccordi^g  to  Henle  (**Geras8lt?hrt*," 
p.  828)  is  connected  by  a  delic&te  branch  with  the  vena  vtrrtebmlis.  See  alao 
on  tliis  subject  TroUrd  conceming  his  **  nnterior  con dykr  confluent "  in  no,  328/1 
Lnfif^hkft  states  that  tbia  emissary  canal»  which  in  80metim<>s  wfinting  altogether, 
doea  not  always  0}>en  into  the  foramon  eondyloiduyni,  but  ftometiiiies  diverges 
into  the  extremity  of  tbp  canalis  hj^glossi  (**  Anatouiie  dea  Menschen/'  rol. 
ili  section  ii.  p,  72). — Editoii, 
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(not  far  from  the  foramen  magnum),  which  is  sometimes  pervious, 
but  very  frequently  is  also  found  impervious.  It  is  supposed 
that  when  it  is  closed  the  blood  is  derived  towards  the  other 
hole ;  but  as  this  is  a  matter  of  experience,  it  is  left  to  investi- 
gation and  ocular  demonstration  to  decide. 

378.  Ridley.' — "  The  third  branch  of  the  arteries  climbs  into 
the  dura  mater  by  the  eighth  foramen  of  the  cranial  cavity 
[foramen  jugulare],  together  with  a  small  reductory  branch  of 
the  vertebral  vein,  where  the  kt-eral  sinuses  enter  the  internal 
jugular,  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  passes  out  of  the  cranium. 
,  .  .  The  internal  jug^ilar  vein  enters  the  skull  at  the  jugular 
foramen  [foramen  lacerum  posterius],  the  vertebral  artery  at  the 
last  and  largest  foramen  of  the  skull,  and  the  vertebral  vein  at 
the  ninth  foramen  (which  Vieussens  mistakenly  calls  the  eighth), 
through  which  it  runs  into  the  intcnial  jugular,  at  that  vein's 
entrance  into  the  foramen  rotundum  at  the  br»ttom  of  the 
cranium,  under  the  styliform  process  where  the  lateral  sinus 
meets  it.  There,  after  having  advanced  into  certain  venous 
productions  called  sinuses,  these  jugidars  descend  from  thence 
in  lai^e  trunks,  growing  capillary  all  along  in  their  passage 
till  they  meet  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  and  are  indeed 
nothing  else  than  mere  branches  of  the  sinuses,  and  conse- 
<|uently  I  look  upf>n  the  sinuses  themselves  as  nothing  else  than 
large  veins  "  (pp.  22,  2G), 

379.  WiNSLOW.2— *'  The  vertebral  vein  arises  posteriorly  fmm 
the  subclavian  or  axillary,  sometimes  by  two  stems,  sometimes 
by  one,  which  s<yon  aftercvards  divides  into  two.  The  first  and 
principal  stem  gives  out  a  branch  called  the  'cerv'ical  vein,"  which 
is  distributed  to  the  neighbouring  muscles,  and  afterguards  runs 
up  through  the  holes  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebne.  This  cervical  branch  sometimes  c<:)mes  from  the 
axillary  vein.  The  other  stem  of  the  vurtehral  vein  runs  up  on 
the  side  of  the  vertebrae,  and  having  reached  the  fourth,  or 
sometimes  ascending  higher,  it  runs  in  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  all  the  way  to  the  foramen 

'  ^*  .Anatomy  of  the  Rrnin/' etc.  '  "Exposition,**  etc.,  si'ct ion  v. 
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mugmxm  of  the  occiput,  commimicatiBg  with  the  occipital  veins 
and  small  occipital  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  In  its  passage 
it  gives  off  one  branch  which  enters  by  the  posterior  condylar 
foramen  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  communicates  with  the 
lateral  sinus  of  the  dura  mater ;  but  it  is  not  always  met  witk" 
More  will  be  seen  in  the  chapters  on  the  Spinal  Marro\v\ 

380.  ViErssENS'  in  his  plate  xriiL  fig.  1,  under  the  letters  a 
and  c  gives  a  drawing  of  the  vertebral  vein  as  this  flows  down 
outside  the  bony  column,  following  the  course  of  the  vertebral 
ftiuuses.  He  delineates  the  veins  together  with  a  torn -off  branch, 
of  which  he  does  not  indicate  whither  it  leads ;  and  he  also  marks 
two  venous  canals  \c<:\  of  which  he  says  that  they  emerge  out 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  dura  mater,  and  that  the  blood  over 
which  they  have  control  ia  emptied  into  the  vertebral  veins 
into  which  they  pass. 

38L  As  far  as  I  can  see,  however,  Vieussens  does  not  yet 
know  the  particular  source  of  that  other  vein  [vena  petrosa 
inferior,  Henle],  which  is  likewise  called  vertebral,  and  which 
pours  its  blood  into  the  internal  jugular,  Yerheyen  in  his 
figure^  seems  to  lead  it  thenee  \i,€.  from  the  foramen  jugularej 
into  the  subclavian  vein  between  the  jugulars. 


F.   The  JRemaining  Arteries  and   Veins  of  the  interior 

Head. 

382.  The  remaining  veins  and  arteries  of  the  interior  head 
have  not  yet  been  reduced  into  order  by  our  anatomical  ex- 
plorers  ;  for  a  part,  of  these  vessels  has  either  escaped  observa- 
tinn  or  has  confused  the  experts.  Several,  however,  which 
remained  unknown  to  Willis  and  Vieussens,  have  been  drawn 
out  of  their  hiding-places  by  Ridley;  yet  we  must  look  for 
them  not  so  much  iu  the  descriptive  text  of  the  authors,  as  in 
their  plates,  which  are  equally  instnictive. 

J  **  Neurogmpbia,  '*  etc, 

*  "Coqmris  Humani  Aiiatomin,"  edit  aecundn,  Bmssels,  1710  j  plute  xxxtx. 
fig,  1,  pp.  381,  S8*2.  The  iiiternal  jugulars  are  lettered  there  tt,  aod  the  verte 
bml  XQiiis,  ff^^Y.m TOK, 
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In  plate  vii.  of  Vieusscns  are  drawn  "six  venous  branches 
l/>f^f*ff/'/}  which  after  emei^ng  out  of  the  interiors  of  the 
cerebrum  terminate  in  the  straight  sinus,  and  empty  into  its 
cavity  arterial  blood  which  they  have  reabsorbed ; "  they  are 
situated  in  order  between  the  pineal  gland  [//]  and  the  inferior 
sinus  of  the  falx.  In  his  plate  iii  also  there  are  "  two  veins 
torn  off  [If,  ir\  which  from  the  choroid  plexus  which  is  found 
in  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum,  and  also  from  the 
]X)sterior  up|>er  part  of  the  cerebellum,  tend  towards  the 
straight  sinus  ;  and  which  on  terminating  in  the  same  are  bent 
backward  from  their  anterior  position,  lest  the  blood  which  they 
convey  back  into  its  cavity  might  obstruct  the  motion  of  the 
blood  which  flows  back  from  the  interiors  of  the  cerebrum." 
Ridley  gives  a  different  version  from  this  in  his  figure  iv.,  where 
he  delineates  two  large  veins  [/,  /],  "  one  of  which/*  as  he  says, 
"  enters  the  straight  sinus  upon  the  tentorium,  so  as  to  resist 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  that  sinus,  in  its  ascent  to  the  torcu- 
lar;"  the  other  is  likewise  upon  the  tentorium,  so  as  to  hinder 
the  descent  of  the  blood  to  the  internal  jugular,  contrary  to  a 
conformation  of  vessels  which  Vieussens  mentions  in  his  plate 
iii.  under  letters  U,  if. 

In  plates  vL,  viL,  viiL,  ix.,  xii.,  xiiL  of  Vieussens  are  exhibited 
some  blood-vessels  of  considerable  size,  with  their  branches,  both 
in  the  bottom  and  in  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Choroid  Plexuses.  So 
also  in  figure  v.  of  Ridley,  between  the  thalami  optici  and  the 
coqiora  striata,  almost  over  the  whole  intervening  medullary 
tract  on  both  sides,  yet  nearer  to  the  corpora  striata,  there  are 
similar  vessels  with  their  shoots  [E,  E]. 

In  the  same  plate  of  Ridley  also  there  are  drawn  "  two  lai^je 
veins  ^  [h,  h]  coming  from  the  top  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
plexus  down  to  the  pineal  branch  of  the  plexus,  all  the  length 
of  the  third  ventricle,  and  then  terminating  in  the  straight 
sinus ;  **  besides  other  veins  over  the  cerebellum,  one  of  which 


[R]  is  seen  ''  entering  into  the  lateral  sinus  on  one  side," 
^  Tiie  veins  of  Galen, — Editoh. 


There 
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are  also  observed  very  small  veins  on  the  fornix,  and  in  other 
places. 

In  plate  ii.  of  the  same  author  there  are  "  several  veins  \m,  m] 
communicating  with  the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses ;"  besides  others 
which  coinmnnicate  with  the  lateral  sinnses*  There  is  one 
which  is  connected  with  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
is  also  represented  in  plate  xvii,  of  Vienssens.  In  Ridley's  figure 
iv.  two  veins  extending  towards  the  straight  sinus  are  dis- 
covered on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  dura  mater 

In  Ridley's  plate  i.  there  are  several  radiating  veins  as  it 
were  on  the  cerebellum,  and  others  bent  into  angles,  where  that 
organ  is  produced  into  the  pons  Varolii 

In  his  figure  iv.,  and  likewise  in  Vieussens'  plate  ii.,  are 
represented  veins  which  from  the  falx  enter  into  the  superior 
and  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinuses  of  the  dura  nmter  on  the 
side,  being  inserted  there  obliquely. 

Besides  these.  Ridley  makes  mention  in  his  plates  of  a  small 
vein  which  had  not  hitherto  beeo  observed,  which  is  attended 
by  its  arterVt  and  which  passes  thruiigh  the  lateral  part  of  the 
sphenoid  honu  where  this  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  orbit, 
exactly  under  the  small  process  of  that  hone. 

388.  Mttst  worthy  of  being  mentioned  are  the  larger  branches 
or  triniks  of  arteries  which  have  been  exhibited  by  Ridley,  and 
w^hich  are  mentioned  by  Morgagni  and  others.  The^e  creep 
along  and  spread  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  brain  itself 
according  to  the  flux  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  convey  the 
blood  also  towards  the  interiors  ;  for  in  the  medullar}^  substance 
both  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  we  frequently  notice 
small  collections  of  blood,  which  in  dissected  brains  have  the 
appearance  of  reddish  constellations  scattered  about.  But  on 
this  subject  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  In  like  manner  others, 
after  Ridley  and  Vieussens,  with  similar  industry  have  por- 
trayed threads  of  veins  between  the  sulci  of  the  cercbmra,  which 
stretch  their  way  towards  their  exits  in  the  sinuses.  Those  are 
to  be  crowned  with  lasting  honours  who  prt>fess  the  medical  art. 
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and  lend  their  aid.  Meanwliile  it  must  be  observed  that  an 
altogether  differeDt  relation  prevails  between  the  arteries  and 

veins  in  the  brains  and  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the  body.  Thus 
in  the  brain  no  vein  accompanies  an  artery  either  on  its  entrance 
ioto,  or  in  its  progression  through,  or  finally  at  its  exit  out  of, 
the  brain. 


[Modern  Authors. 

383a,  BuRDACH.*^ — '*  The  arteries  are  dilatory  in  their  approach 
of  the  brain ;  for  before  ratnilying  in  order  to  dip  into  its  sub- 
stance, they  move  about  in  numerous  curves.  The  very  tninks 
approach  the  cranium  and  its  cavity  in  a  serpentine  course. 
After  gaining  an  entrance  they  give  up  their  fibrous  sheath 
which  passes  over  into  the  filamentous  membrane  [dura  mater] 
of  the  brain ;  and  in  correspondence  with  the  sphere  to  which 
they  henceforth  belong,  they  acquire  a  peculiar  character:  for 
in  accordance  with  the  great  sensitiveness  prevailing  everywhere 
within  the  cranium,  they,  together  with  their  annular,  nmscular 
fibres,  lose  every  vestige  of  a  proper  or  independent  irritability 
by  becoming  thin-coated.  Placed  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  brain,  they  also  cease  to  be  attended  by  their  ovm  nerves. 
Naked  and  bare,  and  only  loosely  fastened  to  the  surrounding 
parts  by  a  veiy  delicate  cellular  tissue,  they  pursue  their  course. 
For  a  greater  or  less  distance  they  journey  on  between  the 
arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater,  and  only  in  the  latter 
membrane  do  they  begin  to  ramify,  Everjrwhere  the  cerebral 
arteries  lodge  in  the  spaces  left  op^n  by  the  substance  of  the 
brain — in  cavities,  sulci,  clefts,  gaps,  and  cross-cuts.  They 
establish  themselves  there,  in  order  thence  to  send  out  their 
ramifications.  And  yet  they  are  not  too  narrowly  confined  to 
special  sulci,  but  climbing  over  some,  they  dip  into  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ones ;  and  out  of  this  perhaps  they  emerge  again  before 
they  finally  arrive  at  that  convolution  or  gyre  where  they  are 
finally  resolved  into  twigs  and  capillaries.  Wherever  there  is  a 
*  Cl^kdach  {C.  F.),  **  Vom  Bane  iiad  Leben  des  Gehiruea,"  vol  il,  Leipzig,  1822, 
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fissure  in  the  brain,  and  wherever  there  is  a  meeting-place  of 
separate  formations,  the  arteries  themselves  divide  into  a  greater 
number  of  branches;  as,  for  instance,  between  the  metiiilla 
oblongata  and  the  cerebellum,  between  the  cerebelhim  and  the 
cerebrum,  and  between  the  anterior,  upper,  and  lower  lobes  of 
the  latter,  as  well  as  between  its  right  and  left  hemispheres'* 
(p.  21,  section  94). 

**  As  in  the  vascular  plexuses  diflerent  branches  of  one  or 
of  several  trunks  meet  together,  so  also  in  the  external  circum- 
ference of  the  cerebrum  we  see  nowhere  free,  nnattiiched  arterial 
extremities;  but  everywhere  we  find  manifold  anastomoses  of 
the  tenninal  twigs  of  various  arterial  branches  and  trunks,  and 
occasionally  also  of  the  larger  branches  of  various  trunks ;  and 
in  the  median  line  we  meet  with  anastomoses  of  homogeneous 
collateral  branches — s*^  that  the  arteries  after  cleaving  int^o 
various  stems,  and  ramifying  iu  manifold  ways,  in  the  end  are 
woven  in  the  circumference  into  one  common  net,  intertwining 
the  whole  brain.  Thus  while  nmning  their  course  in  extensive 
cur\'e8  through  the  pia  mater,  they  resolve  themselves  into 
several  homogeneous  twigs  which  at  first  are  parallel  \\nth  one 
another,  and  which,  while  yet  of  considerable  size,  anastomose 
with  the  twigs  of  other  branches.  On  leaving  the  pia  mater 
they  mostly  continue  under  it  for  some  distance,  creeping  along 
the  surface  like  runners;  while  at  the  same  time  shoots  parallel 
with  one  another  are  thrown  out  from  them  into  the  brain-sub- 
stance, mostly  at  right  angles.  The  artery  therefore,  apparently 
apprehensive  of  entering  the  brain,  before  doing  so  experiences 
not  only  an  alteration  in  its  character,  but  also  an  inflection  in 
its  course,  a  reticular  complication  of  its  branches  and  twigs, 
and  a  resolution  of  its  twigs  into  the  finest  possible  extremities 
or  into  capillaries  without  any  real  tree-like  arrangement ;  the 
more  capacious  vessels  being  consigned  to  the  circumference. 
(Openings  in  the  surface  receive  the  vessels  on  their  entrance. 
Smaller  openings  are  at  the  sides,  larger  ones  on  the  bottom  of 
each  sulcus*  Where  the  medullary  substance  lies  exposed, 
these  openings  are  usually  scarce  and  small;  but  iu  many 
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places,  especially  along  the  lateral  columns  of  the  raedxilla 
oblongata,  also  near  its  anterior  depression,  between  the  crura 
of  the  cerebrum,  near  the  corpora  goniculata,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  main  lobe  (Stammlappen),  the  openings  are  so  crowded  that 
the  surface  appears  cribriform  [witness  the  anterior  and  posterior 
perforated  spaces].  After  their  entrance  the  vessels  pass  in  a 
paxallel  direction  through  the  cortex,  but  by  giving  off  transverse, 
arching  shoots  which  anastomose  with  one  another,  they  at  the 
same  time  constnict  a  pretty  compact  net,  As  soon  as  they  pass 
from  the  cortex  into  the  medulla,  this  reticular  transverse  inter- 
lacement ceases,  and  without  giviug  off  any  lateral  twigs  the 
exceedingly  delicate  capillaries  run  on  in  a  straight  but  slightly 
undulating  course,  following  on  the  whole  the  medullary  fibres ; 
so  that  the  interior  of  the  brain,  compared  with  other  viscera, 
receives  considerably  less  blood.  As  there  is  an  accumulati^ai 
of  vessels  evcry^vhere  in  the  interstices  between  the  various 
formations  in  the  brain,  and  where  they  border  on  one  another, 
so  also  in  the  circumference  of  the  cerebrum  (Hiramantel)  they 
run  between  the  closely-fitting  strata  of  two  systems.  A  great 
([uautity  of  parallel  capillaries  are  accordingly  also  found  between 
the  radiation  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  that  of  the  corona  radiata, 
.  .  .  where  they  appear  stretched  across  like  the  threads  of 
a  spider-web,  when  one  radiation  is  stripped  from  the  other, 
Nay,  the  presence  of  these  capillaries  shows  that  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  radiations  has  been  hit  upon'*  (p.  21). 

383i.  "It  has  been  impossible  thus  far  to  prove  with 
certainty  the  existence  of  veins  in  the  interior  of  the  brain- 
substance.  It  seems  rather  as  if  the  capillaries  which  through 
the  surface  have  penetrated  into  the  medulla  of  the  brain,  puss 
through  the  same  to  some  other  point  of  the  surface ;  and  as  if 
then  only,  on  retuniing  to  the  pia  mater,  they  are  changed  into 
veins.  The  brain  itself,  therefore,  is  purely  arterial,  and  only 
in  its  membranes  veins  are  visibly  present  On  this  account 
also  the  venous  branches  have  their  places  assigned  to  them 
rather  on  the  external  surface ;  they  are  fastened  to  the  dura 
mater,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  while 
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the  arteries,  on  the  other  hand,  draw  nearer  to  the  brain,  and 
remain  confined  to  the  pia  maten  ...  As  in  the  case  of  tht* 
eye  and  the  skin,  so  also  in  the  brain  the  veins,  from  their  most 
deUcate  begimiiugs  to  their  trunks,  pursue  a  way  which  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  arteries;  while  in  the  dura  mater 
every  artery  is  attended  by  two  corresponding  veins.  The 
arterial  trunks  also  are  situated  more  towards  the  lower  and 
anterior  surikee  of  the  brain,  while  the  veins  lie  more  towards 
its  upper  and  posterior  surface.  In  like  manner  also  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  cerebnun 
partakes  more  of  an  arterial  character,  because  there  the  carotid 
arises,  and  expatiates  into  its  vascular  sphere;  while  the  fluxion 
of  the  venous  blood  has  chiefly  a  posterior  direction  ;  a  similar 
direction  also  is  observed  in  the  great  cerebral  vein  [the  vein  of 
Galen] ;  thither  also  the  sinuses  concentrate  themselves ;  and 
there  the  jugular  vein  is  situated — whemfore  the  venous  char- 
acter preponderates  there  *'  (p,  22). 

'"  The  veins  of  the  brain  are  without  auy  valves.  They  derive 
tlieir  roots  from  the  peripheral  and  central  surface  of  the  brain ; 
in  the  pia  mater  they  increase  into  twigs,  and  then,  while  losing 
their  external  coating,  and  accjuiring  in  its  place  a  new  covering 
from  the  dura  mater,  they  expand  into  bnmches  and  tnmks  of 
considerable  size  ;  yet  these  do  not  preserve  the  customary  mund 
form  of  vessels,  but  assume  an  irregular  form,  and  are  called 
aimises"  (p.  23). 

38«Sf.  QuAlN.^ — *'  In  most  parts  of  the  body  the  arteries  are 
enclosed  in  a  sheath  formed  of  connective  tissue,  and  their  outer 
coat  is  connected  to  the  sheath  by  filaments  of  the  same  tissue, 
but  so  loosely  that,  when  the  vessel  is  cut  across,  its  ends  readily 
sliriuk  some  way  within  the  sheath.  The  sheath  may  enclose 
other  parts  along  with  the  artery;  as  in  the  case  of  that  envelop- 
ing the  carotid  artery,  which  also  includes  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  pneumo-gastric  nerve.  Some  arteries  want  sheaths, 
as  those,  for  example,  which  are  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium. 

'  **  Elements  of  Auatonij%"  eightli  edition,  vol  il 
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"  IndependeBtly  of  this  sheath,  arteries  have  been  usually 
described  as  formed  of  three  coats,  named,  from  their  relative 
position,  internal,  middle,  and  exterior,  .  .  .  Some  arteries  have 
much  thinner  coats  than  the  rest,  iu  proportion  to  their  calibre. 
This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  those  contained  within  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium,  and  in  the  vertebral  canal ;  the  difference  de- 
pends on  the  external  and  middle  coats,  which  in  the  vessels 
referred  to  are  thinner  than  elsewhere"  (pp.  166,  170). 

383^.  Key  and  Retzius.^— '*  The  blood-vessels,  before  ramify- 
ing and  losing  themselves  in  the  cortex,  for  some  distance  run 
along  the  exterior  snrface  of  the  pia.  These  vessels  are  fastened 
most  intimately  to  the  pia  by  fine  little  membranes.  In  cross- 
sections,  therefore,  it  often  appears  as  if  the  vessels  were  niuning 
in  the  pia  itself,  although  they  are  really  situated  between  the 
pia  and  another  fine  little  membrane  closely  attached  to  it.  .  .  » 
On  examining  a  piece  of  pia  mater  which  has  been  stripped  froni 
the  snrface  of  the  brain,  and  spread  out  flat,  you  will  notice  how 
the  blood-vessels  attached  to  the  pia  mater  freely  send  out  their 
shoots,  and  how  these,  scattered  here  and  there,  protrude  like 
villi  from  the  membrane.  For  the  vascular  shoots  which  at  first 
still  preserve  their  natural  position,  deflect  from  the  vessels  iu 
the  pia  mater,  and  at  right  angles  penetrate  into  the  cortex. 
On  entering  the  cortex  they  take  along  a  funnel-shaped  indenta- 
tion of  pia  mater,  which  by-and-by  fits  more  closely  around  the 
coating  of  the  vessel,  and  in  the  form  of  a  sheath  accompanies 
every  vessel"  (pp.  147,  148).  "This  perivascular  sheath,  in 
larger  vessels,  is  slightly  different  from  what  it  is  in  capillaries ; 
for  in  the  former  vessels  it  is  more  or  less  removed  from  the 
parietes  of  the  vessel.  ...  In  the  sheath  itself  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  a  structure ;  it  appears  almost  as  clear  as  glass  and 
homogeneous.  .  .  .  We  never  succeeded  under  treatment  with 
silver  in  obtaining  in  the  sheath  real  outlines  of  endothelial 
cellular  fields,  such  as  other  authors  (Eberth,  Ricdel)  seem  to 
have  produced ;  the  only  result  obtained  was  a  diffuse  colouring 
or  irregidar  spurious  outlines,  .  .  .  Within  the  perivascular  sheath 
'  **Sttidieo/'  etc.,  vol  L 
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is  the  middle  arterial  coat  consisting  of  a  6ne  stratum  of  miiscu- 
lar  fibres.  .  ,  ,  This  middle  coat,  in  the  arteries  as  well  as  in 
the  veins,  is  usually  naked  in  the  direction  towards  the  sheath, 
\^ithout  any  tx'lhilar  coating  whatever  .  .  .  Interiorly  to  the 
middle  coat,  and  usually  closely  attached  to  it,  is  the  interior 
coat»  which  consists  ofa  single,  thin  cellular  stratum*  .  .  .  In  the 
smaller  transitional  vessels  the  middle,  muscular  coat  disappears 
altogether ;  the  perivascular  sheath  remaining  as  a  clear  homo- 
geneous sheath^  more  or  less  distant  from  their  inmost  coat. 
Often,  however,  in  the  capillaries  this  sheath  is  entirely  invisible, 
yet  in  places  where  the  capillaries  branch  out,  the  perivascular 
sheath  becomes  plainly  visible  as  it  retreats  fmm  the  interior 
coat  Everywhere,  in  fact,  even  in  the  finest  capillaries,  it  seems 
to  be  present ;  its  presence  is  indicated  by  small,  beautiful,  and 
singular  nuclei,**  etc.  (p.  150.) 

3cS3t%  Lewis.^ — In  a  sub-section  of  his  paper  entitled  "  Exist- 
ence of  Pericellular  Lymph-sacs  in  the  Brain,"  this  author  says, 
'*  My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  siguific^ince  of  these 
spaces  by  {a)  the  prevalence,  in  certain  morbid  conditions,  of 
numerous  nuclei  arranged  in  definite  directions  around  the 
nerve-cells,  (t)  the  presence  of  undoubted  lymph-corpuscles  in 
clear  spaces  around  the  cell,  and  (<:)  the  appearance  of  peri- 
cellular spaces  in  healthy  brains  occasionally  where  the  cells 
appeared  perfectly  normal  and  certainly  not  atrophic  "  (p,  327)- 
He  afterwards  continues,  "  The  next  stage  in  my  observations 
was  arrived  at  by  the  discovery  that  a  minute  blood-vessel 
invariably  ran  in  close  contact  with  ai!  the  large  nerve-cells. 
In  some  cases  the  elongated  nuclei  of  the  capillary  might  not 
have  been  sufficiently  stained  and  the  outline  of  the  vessel  not 
distinct,  yet  the  line  of  perivavScular  endothelial  elements  would 
unmistakably  indicate  its  course,  except  where  the  vessel  had 
been  cut  across,  when  the  open  lumen  surrounded  by  its  peri- 
vascular sheath,  often  with  one  or  more  nuclei  attached,  still 

1  Lewis  (Bovnn),  KR.M.S.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the  West  Riding 
Asylum,  **  The  Rektionsbip  of  the  Nerve-cells  of  the  Cortex  to  the  Lym|ih*itic 
System  of  the  Brain,"  in  the  **  ?rocee<linga  of  the  Royal  Sodety/*  vol.  xxvi,, 
London,  1877. 
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mdicated  the  close  proximity  of  the  vessel  to  the  nerve-celL 
In  all  cases  I  never  failed  to  reeognise,  on  careftil  examination, 
a  small  capillary  either  passing  imme<iiately  across  the  nen^e- 
cell  or  running  with  a  gentle  curve  along  the  confines  of  the 
pericellnlar  space.  The  invariable  occurrence  of  this  arrange- 
ment naturally  struck  my  attention  as  a  highly -significant  fact, 
and  more  extensive  obsen^ations  proved  it  to  be  the  universal 
arrangement  throughout  the  cortex  cerebri.  In  many  instances 
a  distinct  connection  between  perivascular  and  pericellular 
spaces  could  be  clearly  observed,  although  from  obvious  reasons 
the  majority  of  specimens  exhibited  this  connect  inn  only  after 
the  most  careful  and  strict  scrutiny,  or  afforded,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  definite  indications  ^i  its  existence  "  (p.  330).  "  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  pericellular  sacs  are  lateraily  disposed  along  the  sides  of  the 
smaller  capillaries,  and  in  no  case  occupy  a  terminal  position ; 
hence  the  nen^e-cell  is  bathed  in  a  constantly-renewed  current 
of  lymph  on  all  sides.  Does  this  distribution  in  any  way  indi- 
cate the  mode  of  development  of  the  nerve-cell  ?  With  the 
object  of  answering  this  query  I  examined  several  brains  of 
foetal  and  adult  animals.  .  .  .  These  sections  [i.e.  sections  hojn 
these  brains]  strongly  confirmed  the  views  adopted  above,  and 
indicate  likewise  a  development  of  nerve-cells  from  within  the 
perivascular  sheath,  projecting  from  its  walls  in  egg-shaped 
ampulla*.  The  ner\^e-cells  are  seen  in  the  specimens  [repre- 
sented in  figs,  2  aixd  3]  to  follow  definitely  the  course  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  often  surround  the  latter  in  crowds,  and 
assume  with  the  direction  of  the  vessel  a  lineai*  or  arched 
course.  In  the  cortex  of  the  new-bom  kitten  .  .  .  the  peri- 
%"ascular  sheaths  were  usually  defined  and  could  be  traced  along 
the  most  minute  capillaries.  The  nerve-cells  were  arranged  in 
one  or  two  series  along  the  course  of  the  capillary,  and  were 
clearly  separated  by  a  space  from  the  neuroglia  in  its  vicinity, 
.  ,  .  Such  appearances  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  lymphatic  outgrowths"  (p.  331). 
In  making  his  rc'searches  Mr.  Lewis  states  that  he  has  '*  stnick 
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out  independently  a  series  of  investigatians  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  brain  in  the  fresh  date,  feeling  convinced  that 
the  disuse  of  hardening  agents  would  eliminate  many  sources 
of  fallacy."  For  this  purpose,  he  says,  he  "  eventually  devised 
an  instrument  whereby  freezing  with  ether  spray  was  introduced, 
and  all  the  conditions  for  cutting  the^?i^^  sediom  of  fresh  brain 
were  obtained ''  (p.  332). 

383/  Cruveilhier.^ — "The  arteries  of  the  encephalon,  ie. 
of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla,  are  derived  from  four 
principal  trunks,  two  anterior,  namely,  the  internal  carotids, 
which  arise  from  the  common  carotids,  and  two  posterior, 
namely,  the  vertebrals^  which  are  branches  of  the  subclavian 
arteries.  There  are  several  circumstances  to  be  remarked  con- 
cerning these  vessels,  namely,  their  great  size,  which  is  dependent 
on  that  of  the  brain ;  their  depth  from  the  surface  before  enter- 
ing the  cranium ;  the  numerous  curves  formed  by  them  as  they 
are  entering  the  cranial  cavity,  the  use  of  which  is  evidently  to 
retard  the  course  of  the  blood ;  the  absence  of  any  collateral 
branches,  the  only  exception  being  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
internal  carotid,  by  the  existence  of  which  the  circulation  in  the 
eye  is  connected  with  that  of  the  brain.  Another  remarkable 
point  concerning  these  vessels  is  their  anastomoses  at  the  base 
rif  the  cranium,  namely,  the  anastomosis,  or  rather  the  confluence, 
of  the  right  and  left  vertebral,  so  as  to  form  the  basilar  artery ; 
the  anastomosis  of  the  right  and  left  internal  carotids  by  means 
of  the  anterior  communicating  artery  which  unites  the  anterior 
cerebrals;  and  the  anastomosis  of  the  internal  carotids  with  the 
vertebrals  by  the  communicating  arteries  of  Willk  By  these 
anastomoses  an  arterial  hexagon  {the  circle  of  Willis)  is  formed, 
the  anterior  margins  of  which  correspond  with  the  anterior 
cerebral  arteries,  the  posterior  with  the  posterior  cerebrals,  and 
the  lateral  with  the  communicating  arteries  of  Willis,-     From 

^  **  Descriptive  Anatomy,"  vol.  ii.,  London,  1842. 

*  **  III  a  person  wLo  died  of  apoplexy,  Morga|fDi  found  a  want  of  communica* 
lion  lietween  the  vertebrala  and  carotids  ;  and  ho  attribut^jd  the  apoplexy  partly 
to  this  circum stance ,  and  i^rtly  to  the  fact  that  the  left  vertebral  aroae  directly 
from  Che  arcli  of  the  aorta/'— Chweilulkb, 
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this  hexagon,  as  from  a  centre,  proceed  all  the  arteries  of  the 
cerebrum,  namely,  from  the  anterior  angle,  the  anterior  cerebral 
arteries ;  from  the  posterior  angle,  the  basilar  artery ;  from  the 
anterior  lateral  angle  on  each  side,  the  middle  cerebral ;  and 
from  the  posterior  lateral  angle  on  each  side,  the  posterior  cere- 
bral arte^J^  Owing  to  the  existence  of  these  large  anastomotic 
communications,  any  one  of  the  four  arterial  trunks  would  be 
suflScient  to  carry  on  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  if  the  other 
three  were  wanting  or  obliterated.  ...  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  the  arteries  of  the  cerebellum,  pons  Varolii,  and 
medulla  oblongata  are  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  those 
of  the  cerebrum. 

*■  Lastly,  as  to  the  mode  of  distribution  of  these  vessels  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  arteries  of  the  cerebrum  pass  over  the  free 
surface  of  one  or  more  convolutions,  dip  into  the  sulci  between 
the  convolutions,  are  reflected  from  one  side  of  them  to  the 
other,  give  off  a  great  number  of  very  small  branches^  emerge 
ttoia  a  given  sulcus  to  regain  the  surface  of  the  atljacent  con- 
volutions, and  so  on  until  they  are  exhausted.  The  principal 
arteriea  of  the  cerebellum  run  upon  its  surface,  without  passing 
into  the  sulci  betw^een  the  laminae,  into  which  they  send  only 
very  small  branches.  With  some  exceptions,  the  arteries  are 
reduced  to  capillary  dimensions  before  they  enter  the  nervous 
substance"  (p.  712). 

**The  cerebral  venous  system  is  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
treme thinness  of  the  parietes  of  the  veins  upon  the  brain,  and 
for  the  existence  of  the  sinuses,  which  take  the  place  of  the 
venous  trunks,  and  differ  so  much  in  their  distribution  from  the 
arteries.  The  cerebral  veins  are  divided  into  the  ventricular 
veins,  which  go  to  form  the  venoa  Qaleni,  and  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  hrain.  All  of  them  nm  towards  the  sinuses,  in 
which  they  terminate  in  succession  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather 
upon  the  common  shaft,  but  do  not  acquire  a  great  size.  From 
the  absence  of  valves  at  their  orifices  into  the  sinuses,  the  b!fKid 
may  regurgitate  into  them.  The  presence  of  the  spongy  areoljir 
tissue  at  the  orifices  of  these  veins,  together  with  their  obliquu 
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C45urse  through  the  walls  of  the  sinus,  must  dimmish  this  regur- 
gitation: the  communication  of  the  cerebral  veins  ivdth  each 
other,  and  the  continuity  of  the  several  sinuses,  explain  tlie 
varied  means  contrived  for  carrj^ing  on  the  cerebral  circulation, 
which  can  only  be  interrupted  by  obliteration  of  the  lateral 
sinuses.  Lastly,  the  position  of  the  principal  sinuses  opposite 
the  fissures  between  the  great  divisions  of  the  encephalon,  and 
the  resisting  nature  of  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  themselves,  pre- 
vent the  fatal  effects  which  might  otherwise  ensue  from  com- 
pressioo  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation  '* 
(p.  7«5), 

383//.  ELLia^ — "Artehies  of  the  Buaix,— The  brain  is 
supplied  with  blood  by  the  vertebral  and  internal  carotid 
arteries. 

''The  VERTEBRAL  ARTERY  is  a  branch  of  the  subclavian  trunk, 
and  enters  the  spinal  canal  beneath  the  ligament  uniting  the 
atlas  and  occipital  bone.  Ascending  to  the  brain,  the  artery- 
enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum;  and  being 
directed  upwards  round  the  medulla  oblongata,  blends  with  its 
tellow  in  a  common  trunk  (basilar)  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
pons.  As  the  vessel  winds  round  the  upper  part  of  the  cord. 
it  lies  between  the  roots  of  the  occipital  and  hy|>oglos3al  nerves ; 
but  it  is  afterwards  internal  to  the  last, 

**  Braivch-es, — Between  its  entrance  into  the  spinal  canal  and 
its  termination,  each  artery  furnishes  offsets  to  the  spinal  coril, 
the  dura  mater,  ,and  the  cerebellum, 

"The  posterior  spinal  branch  is  of  inconsiderable  size,  and 
arises  opposite  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla:  it  descends 
along  the  side  of  the  cord,  behind  the  nerves,  and  anastomoses 
with  its  fellow,  and  with  branches  that  enter  by  the  interverte- 
bnil  foramina. 

**  The  antanor  spinal  hranck  is  small  like  the  preceding  and 
springs  from  the  artery  opposite  the  front  of  the  spinal  cord  It 
joins  the  corresponding  twig  of  the  other  side,  and  the  resulting 

"  Ellts  (G.  v.),  **l>emonatratioii8  of  Anatomy ;  binn^  a  Giiitle  to  the  Kijowr- 
Mgv  ol  the  Hutiinn  Boily  by  Dissection,'*  sereuth  tiditiuu,  Loudoo,  1374. 
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vessel  is  oontiuued  alotig  the  middle  of  the  cord  on  the  anterior 
aspect 

"The  posterior  79imingeal  artery  leaves  the  vertebral  trunk 
opposite  the  foramen  magnum,  and  ramifies  in  the  dura  mater 
lining  the  fossa;  of  the  occipital  bone. 

"The  inferior  mrehtUar  artery  (posterior)  is  distributed  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  Taking  origin  from  the  end 
of  the  vertebral,  or  from  the  basilar  artery,  this  branch  winds 
backwards  round  the  side  of  the  medulla  between  the  pneumo* 
gastric  and  spinal  acceaeoiy  nerves,  and  enters  the  median 
fissure  of  the  cerebellum.  Directed  onwards  along  the  fissure, 
the  arteiy  reaches  the  upper  surface  of  the  small  brain,  and 
there  anastomoses  with  the  superior  cerebellar  arteiy.  An 
offset  of  this  branch  ramifies  over  the  under  part  of  the  cere* 
bcllum,  and  ends  externally  by  anastomosing  with  the  artery 
of  the  upper  surface.  As  the  vessel  lies  by  the  side  of  the 
aperture  of  the  fourth  ventricle  it  gives  a  small  cfim'oid  ofifeet  to 
the  plexus  of  that  cavity/* 

383A,  "The  BASILAR  ARTKRY,  formed  by  the  union  of  tht 
two  vertebrals,  reaches  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  border  of 
the  pons;  and  it  ends  at  the  last  spot  by  dividing  into  two 
branches  (posterior  cerebral)  for  the  cerebrum.*  The  vessel 
t4niches  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  from  that 
circumstance  receiving  its  name,  and  lies  in  the  median  groove 
of  the  pons.  On  each  side  of,  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  is  the 
sixth  nerve. 

'*  Brancheji. — ^Besides  the  two  terminal  branches  mentioned 
above,  the  artery  supplies  transverse  oftsets  to  the  pons  and  the 
under  part  of  the  cerebellum,  and  a  large  branch  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

"The  traiisvevm  arteries  of  the  pons  are  four  or  six  small 
twigs,  which  are  named  from  their  direction,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  substance  of  the  pons.     One  of  them  gives  an  ofl^t  to 

'  Cruveilhisr  siiys  concenang  the  origin  of  the  [lOsUrior  cerebml  aitcry. 
**Not  anrr^qoenUy  the  carotid  givei  origin  to  the  posterior  cerebritl  art«ry«  from 
which,  ill  that  c««e,  the  pogt«rior  com niuoicn ting  artt-ry  h  then  given  olf,  and 
immeUiatfly  joius  tht*  aiitvrior  extremity  ol  the  basiJar  artery/' — £l>tToii* 
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the   internal   car  along  the  auditory  nerve  [arteria  aaditiva, 
Henle], 

"Resembling  this  set  of  branches  is  the  following  artery,  the 
inferior  cerebellar  (anterior):  this  arises  from  the  basilar  trunk, 
and  is  directed  outwards  to  the  forepart  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  cerebellura,  on  which  it  is  distributed, 

'*  The  superior  ccrebeUar  artery  is  derived  from  the  basilar 
so  near  the  termination  that  it  is  often  described  as  one  of 
the  final  branches  of  that  vessel  Its  destination  is  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  to  which  it  is  directed  back- 
wards  over  the  third  nerve  and  the  cms  cerebri,  but  parallel 
w^ith  the  fourth  nerve.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  cere- 
bellum the  artery  spreads  out  in  branches,  and  its  mmifications 
anastomose  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the 
inferior  cerebellar  artery.  Some  twigs  of  this  vessel  enter  the 
plicsB  of  the  pia  mater  (velum  interpositum)  which  prefects  into 
the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebrum. 

**  The  pmterior  ceirhral  artcTT/  takes  on  each  side  a  backward 
course,  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  artery,  but  separated 
from  it  by  the  third  nerve.  The  vessel  is  then  inclined  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebnim,  and  divides 
into  many  braucliea  Some  of  these  supply  the  under  part, 
whilst  others  turn  upwards  on  both  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces 
o{  the  back  of  the  hemisphere,  and  anastomose  with  the  other 
cerebral  arteries.  Near  its  origin  it  is  joined  by  the  posterior 
eommimicating  artery  of  the  carotid  j  and  its  branches  to  the 
brain  are  the  following  :— 

**  Numerous  small  long  branches  leave  it  close  to  its  origin, 
and  enter  the  base  of  the  brain  between  the  crura  cerebri 
(posterior  perforated  spot). 

**  A  small  ejiormd  artery  supplies  the  fold  of  pia  mater  that 
projects  into  the  cerebrum :  this  small  branch  is  transmitted 
between  the  cms  and  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebmm  to  the 
velum  interpositum  and  the  choroid  plexua 

*'  From  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  offsets  of  the 
vertebral  arteries  and  the  basilar  trunk,  it  appears  that  about 
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half  the  encephalon — namely,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  pons, 
the  cerebellum,  and  the  posterior  third  of  the  cerebnim — 
receives  its  blood  through  the  branches  of  the  subclavian 
arteries/' 

383*.  "  The  internal  carotid  artery  terminates  in  branches 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  cerebrum.  Having  passed 
through  the  space  of  the  cavernous  &inus»  the  vessel  emerges  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  and  divides  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  into  cerebral  and  communi- 
cating arteries*  At  the  base  of  the  brain  the  carotid  artery  lies 
between  the  second  and  third  nerves,  but  nearest  the  former. 

**  Branclic8,~ln  the  skull  the  carotid  gives  off  the  ophthalmic 
oflsets  before  it  ceases  in  the  following  terminal  branches  to  the 
cerebrum. 

**  The  anterior  cerebral  artcrf/  [the  artery  of  the  corpus 
callosum]  supplies  the  inner  part  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 
The  vessel  of  each  side  is  directed  forwards  to  the  median 
iissure  between  the  halves  of  the  large  brain ;  and  as  the  two 
are  about  to  enter  it,  they  are  united  by  a  short  thick  artery, 
the  anterior  communicating.  Each  artery  then  passing  into  the 
fissure,  bends  round  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  bo 
as  to  be  place<i  on  the  upper  aspect  in  the  natural  position  of 
the  brain,  and  is  continued  backwards  distributing  offsets  nearly 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hemisphere.  The  vessel  gives 
off  numerous  hranches,  and  some  of  them  supply  the  base  of  the 
cerebrum,  thus: — 

"  Near  the  commencement  it  furnishes  small  branches  to  the 
part  of  the  brain  (anterior  perforated  spot)  contiguous  to  the 
inner  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius:  and  it  distributes  some 
branches  to  the  under  part  of  the  frontal  lobe. 

*'  The   middle  cerebral   artery  [the  artery  of  the   fissure   of 

Sylvius]  is  the  largest  offset  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  ramifies 

over  the  outer  side  of  the  hemisphere.     Entering  the  fissure  of 

Sylvius,  the  artery  divides  into  many  large  branches,  which 

issue  at  the  outer  end  of  that  groove ;  and  spreading  over  the 

external  of  the   hemisphere,  inosculate  with  the  other  two 

2  a 
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cerebral  arteries  at  the  front,  the  back,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
brain.     Only  a  few  fine  offsets  require  special  notice : — 

"  A  set  of  small  branches  arise  at  the  inner  end  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  and  enter  the  cerebral  siibstatice  through  the  part  called 
substantia  perforata  antica  [the  anterior  perforated  space  or  spot]. 

**  The  postti*ioT  communuating  artery  is  a  small  twig,  which  is 
directed  backwards,  parallel  to,  and  on  the  itmcr  side  of  the 
thiiJ  nerve,  to  join  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  (of  the  basilar) 
near  the  pons. 

**  The  choroid  artery  (anterior)  is  small  in  size,  and  arises  either 
from  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  or  from  the  middle  cerebral  arter}% 
It  piissos  backwards  on  the  outer  side  of  the  preceding,  and  finds 
its  way  between  the  hemisphere  and  the  crus  cerebri  to  the 
choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  ,  .  /' 

383/  "  The  VEINS  of  the  brain  enter  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater,  instead  of  uniting  into  tnmks,  as  companions  of  the 
arteries.  Two  sets  of  veins  belong  to  the  cerebruvi,  namely, 
superficial  or  external,  and  deep  or  iiitemaL 

''The  externa!  veins  of  the  upper  surface  are  collected  into 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus;  and  those  of  the  latex^al  and 
under  parts  enter  the  sinuses  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  especially 
the  lateral  sinus. 

*'  The  deep  veins  of  the  interior  of  the  cerebrum  join  the 
veins  of  Galen »  and  reach  the  straight  sinus, 

"  The  veins  of  the  cerebeUiim  end  differently  above  and  below. 
On  the  upper  surface  thcty  are  received  by  the  veins  of  Galen 
and  the  straight  sinus ;  and  on  the  lower  surface  they  terminate 
in  the  occipital  and  lateral  sinuses  "  (pp.  204-208). 

SSSk  Heubner.* — "  In  order  to  study  successfully  the  effects 
exerted  upon  the  bmin  by  diseases  of  the  various  arteries  of 
the  brain,  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  those  tenitories  is 
required  where  the  various  ramusculi  spread,  than  is  furnished 
by  systematic  treatises  on  Anatomy,  by  those  of  Henle  and 


*  Heubner  (Dr.),  **Zut  Toi>ogni|>bie  tier  EnmhruugKgcbbte  der  einssflueii 
inroarterieii,"  in  **  CcnlmWlatt  /Ur  dk  M^icinUchcn  Wisam»chaflti\^"  no,  52, 
Dtjcetuber  7,  1872. 
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Luschka,  for  instance.  With  a  view  of  enlaiging  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  I  made  upwards  of  sixty  injections  in  thirty 
human  brains.  The  method  which  I  followed  was  always  to 
injcci  only  limited  pieces  of  an  artery  together  with  iU  offaeis,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  injections  of  definite  sections  con^e- 
sponding  to  these  pieces ;  and  to  proceed  thus,  piece  after  piece* 
along  the  arteries  in  order  to  find  out  the  parts  of  the  bmin 
which  they  supply.  This  successive  injection  I  was  able  to 
accomplish  by  tying  the  artery^  beyond  the  opening  for  the 
cannla,  at  a  point  which  I  could  shift  ad  lilitu7n,  ao  that  the 
injecting  fluid  could  penetrate  only  between  tlie  opening  of  the 
canula  and  the  ligature  into  the  piece  which  was  left  open,  as 
well  as  into  its  offsets.  In  order  to  preserve  the  pia  mater  from 
injury,  the  brain  was  taken  out  enclosed  in  the  dura  mater, 
which  for  this  purpose  had  been  carefully  separated  from  the 
skull  The  injecting  fluid  used  was  Briicke's  solution  of  Prussian 
blue,  which  by  means  of  a  brass  syringe,  holding  10  cm,,  was 
under  a  very  gentle  pressure  by  the  finger  driven  into  the 
vessels.  As  soon  as  the  injection  had  been  accomplished,  the 
extent  of  the  injected  territory  was  accurately  measured. 
'*I  thereby  arrived  at  the  following  results : — 
*'  (1 )  The  entire  arterial  system  of  the  cerebrum,  when  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  topographical  distribution  throughout 
the  cerebrum,  is  distinguished  into  two  provinces,  which  dis- 
tinction ought  to  be  carefully  observed.  One  of  these  I  propose 
to  call  the  basal  [or  central]  province,  and  the  otlier  the  cm*(ical 
province.  The  first  is  formed  by  the  circle  of  Willis  and  the 
chief  branches  of  the  cerebral  arteries  as  far  as  their  ramifica- 
tions. The  second  begins  where  the  chief  branches — the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries— commence  to 
be  resolved  into  the  ramifications  of  the  second  order  For  the 
anterior  cerebral  artery  the  boundary  lies  close  beyond  the 
ramus  comraunicans  anterior ;  for  the  middle  cerebral  artery  at 
a  distance  of  2-2|  cm.  from  its  origin  in  the  carotid  (about  the 
middle  of  its  course  across  the  island  of  Red) ;  for  the  posteri(»r 
cerebral  artery  at  the  distance  of  2  cm.  from  its  origin  in  the 
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basilar  artery.  From  the  basal  province  those  arteries  start 
which  supply  the  central  ganglia  [corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami],  and  the  p(uts  belonging  thereto.  From  the  cortical 
province  the  whole  cortex,  wuth  the  exception  of  the  uncinate 
or  hippocarapal  convolution,  is  supplied, 

"(2)  The  nature  of  the  vessels  passing  from  the  two  pro- 
vinces into  the  brain  is  essentially  different.  In  the  cortical 
province  the  vessels  ramify  in  this  fashion,  that  the  smaller 
shoots  proceed  from  the  larger  pretty  much  in  the  direction 
of  the  course  of  the  blood,  and,  while  constantly  throwing  off 
additional  shoots,  for  a  long  distance  continue  in  the  pia  mater, 
before  the  blood  enters  the  surface  of  the  brain  vertically  from 
the  arterial  nets  of  the  pia  mater.  While  still  within  the  pia 
mater  the  ramifications  of  all  the  three  cerebral  arteries  inter- 
communicate most  intimately  and  in  the  most  manifold  manner, 
by  means  of  arteries  of  0*15  mm.  diameter,  generally  in  the 
bottom  of  the  convolutions.  This  last  result  was  obtained  by 
the  injections  of  fluids  of  various  colours,  made  from  different 
places.  Every  place  of  the  cerebral  cortex  may  thus  be  supplied 
from  every  larger  shoot  of  the  cortical  substance;  provided 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  injecting  fluid  be  pressed  into  it.  In 
the  hmal  prov^lnct  the  arteries  leave  the  chief  trunks  in  the 
form  of  less  numerous,  hut  very  small  shoots,  of  the  dimension 
of  i^\\  mm.,  which  start  either  at  an  acute  or  at  a  right  angle. 
They  dip  into  the  brain-substance  after  a  much  shorter  course, 
of  about  i-H  cm,  in  length,  and  ramify  in  the  districts  belong' 
ing  to  them.  These  vessels,  however,  do  not  anastomose  with 
one  another,  but  must  be  regarded  as  genuine  terminal  arteries. 
For,  while  in  the  cortical  province  the  injected  fluid  is  seen 
flowing,  according  to  circumstances,  from  eveiy  branch  into  the 
most  distant  regions;  in  the  basal  province,  from  the  same 
piece  of  artery  or  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  always  the  same  part 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  no  more,  is  saturated  with  the  blue  mass. 
If  the  quantity  of  the  injecting  fluid  is  increased,  no  additional 
districts  of  the  cerebrum  are  injected,  but  extravasations  arise 
in  the  injected  part. 
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**  (3)  It  appears  hence  that  in  the  basal  province,  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  oerebnim,  especially  in  and  about  the  centml 
ganglia,  may  easily  be  determined,  which  are  supplied  from 
special  portions  of  the  arteries"  (pp.  815,  etc.).  Heubner  con- 
cludes his  paper  by  enumerating  the  various  districts  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  the  source  whence  they  derive  their  supply  of  blo<^d, 

383/.  DuRET*  in  his  researches  arrived  at  results  similar 
to  those  obtained  by  Heubner  and  detailed  in  the  preceding 
number.  The  results  of  these  two  observers  are  summarized  in 
Quain^s  Anatomy  (eighth  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  378, 379)  as  follows ; — 

**  The  recent  researches  of  Buret  and  Heubner  have  thrown 
some  additional  light  on  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  Accord- 
ing to  these  authors,  the  three  great  arteries  which  go  to  the 
cerebrum — the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  cerebral — ^give 
origin  to  two  very  distinct  systems  of  vessels.  The  first  of 
these,  consisting  of  branches  given  ofif  by  the  arteries  immedi- 
ately after  they  leave  the  circle  of  Willis,  is  destined  to  the 
great  central  ganglia,  and  is  called  the  central  [or  basal]  system 
of  ariiTics ;  the  other  ramifies  in  the  pia  mat^r,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  and  the  sub- 
jacent white  matter;  it  is  called  the  cortical  system  of  arteries. 
Moreover,  not  only  are  the  two  systems  thus  distinct,  but  the 
branches  of  the  several  arteries  are  also  limited  in  their  distri- 
bution to  certain  welUcfined  areas,  and  their  communications 
are  few  and  small,  and  oecur  only  at  the  periphery  of  their 
respective  areas  of  distribution,  so  as  to  render  the  areas 
practically  independent  territories.  This  same  remark  applies, 
in  a  less  degree,  however,  to  the  secondary,  and  even  tertiar)' 
division  of  these  arteries. 

**  The  arUei'ior  cerebral  has  a  very  limited  central  [or  basal]  dis- 
tribution, giving  only  a  few  small  hrjuiches  (and  these  liable  to 
much  variation  as  to  size  and  number)  to  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  corpus  striatum.  Its  cortical  branches  are  three  in 
number :  the  first  being  distributed  to  the  two  internal  orbital 
convolutions ;  the  second  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
^  Durot  (H.),  ''Archive*  de  Pbpiologie,"  Pari«,  1874. 
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marginal  convolution,  to  the  superior,  and  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  middle  frontal  convolutions  on  the  onter  surface ; 
the  third  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere  as  far  as  the 
extremity  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure;  the  fourth  to  the 
quadrate  lobule ;  and  from  this  last  branch  the  artery  of  the 
corpus  callosum  is  given  off 

*'  The  middle  cerebral  immediately  after  leaving  the  internal 
carotid  gives  off  a  number  of  small  vessels  which  pass  directly 
upwards,  parallel  to  each  other,  into  the  foramina  of  the  anterior 
perforated  space,  and  enter  the  base  of  the  cor|3us  striatum. 
They  are  distributed  to  the  two  extraventricuhu  nuclei  (grey 
nucleus  and  lenticular  nucleus)  of  that  body,  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  and  the  portion  which  borders 
upon  the  optic  thalamus.  The  main  trunk  of  the  middle 
cerebral  passes  upwards  and  outwards  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
until  it  reaches  the  island  of  Roil,  on  the  surface  of  which  it 
divides  into  four  branches.  The  first  branch  is  limited  in  its 
distribution  to  the  outer  part  of  the  orbital  surface  and  the 
adjacent  inferior  fronttd  convolution  ;  the  second  branch  supplies 
the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  frontal,  and  the  chief  part  of 
the  ascending  frontal  convolution ;  the  third  branch  passes  in 
the  fissure  of  Rolando  to  the  rest  of  the  ascending  fi'ontal  and 
to  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  and  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  superior  parietal  lobule ;  and  the  fourth,  lying  in  the 
posterior  branch  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  supplies  the  inferior 
parietal  lobule,  and  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution. 

"The  postcrim*  ccrehral  artery  gives  off  a  number  of  twigs 
in  the  posterior  perforated  spot,  and  others  as  it  passes  round 
the  crus,  both  of  which  sets  pass  into  the  thalami  optici,  crura 
cerebri,  and  corpora  quadrigeraina.  The  cortical  branches  are 
three  in  number :  the  first  is  distributed  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  uncinate  gyms  and  its  immediate  vicinity;  the  second 
branch  supplies  the  posterior  part  of  the  uncinate  gyrus,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe ;  the  third,  lying 
in  the  calcarine  fissure,  supplies  the  occipital  lobe  on  its  inner 
and  outer  surfaces.*'] 
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384,  The  animal  body  ia  likened  to  a  kingdom  or  a  common- 
wealth. The  empress  or  queen  of  this  kingdom  is  the  soul ;  its 
court  is  the  braiD,  the  viscera  of  the  body  are  so  many  pronnces, 
and  the  boundaries  are  formed  by  the  membranes.  The  minis- 
ters or  servants,  however,  are  the  animal  spirits  and  the  blood. 
There  are  two  curii©  or  executive  chambers,  one  is  the  cere- 
bnim  and  the  other  the  cerebellnm.  The  soul  by  means  of  the 
cerebrum  takes  cognizance  of,  understands,  discusses,  and  judges 
of,  the  things  which  are  outside  of  itself,  and  presently  by  the 
will  through  the  muscles  it  determines  its  findings  into  action. 
By  means  of  the  cerebellum,  however,  it  penetrates  the  inmost 
things  of  the  nature  of  its  kingilom,  and  without  the  cerebrum 
knowing  anything  about  it,  makes  its  arrangements,  lest  the 
will  which  belongs  to  the  cerebrum  should  overleap  its  order  and 
bounds,  ancl  upset  its  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  both  brains 
are  conjoined  in  a  common  medulla  which  reaehes  to  the  lowest 
parts,  and  outside  and  around  the  same  the  soul  builds  up  its 
kingdom,  the  body*  In  this  wise  the  fonn  and  idea  of  a  king- 
dom prevails  with  all  parts,  in  their  obeying  one  empress. 

385.  The  anirual  body  is  also  compared  to  the  world,  where- 
fore it  is  called  a  microcosm.  The  soul  is  as  it  were  its  deity ; 
the  brain  its  supreme  seat,  its  throne,  and  in  a  certain  sense  its 
heaven;  the  lower  parts,  however,  are  in  the  body.  From  its 
heaven,  or  from  the  brains,  the  soul  contemplates  all  things  in 
the  body  as  underneath  itself;  but  nevertheless  it  is  present  in 
each  part,  and  cares  for  eaeh  ;  for  it  is  on  account  of  the  soul 
that  they  all  are,  live,  and  are  moved.  He  who  knows  the  mode 
in  which  the  soul  by  its  brain  or  its  heaven  rules  its  body  or  its 
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world,  knows  also  the  hidden  commerce  of  the  inmost  things  of 
nature  with  its  ultimate  things, 

386.  Her«3  wo  shall  have  to  explore  only  the  mode  in  which 
the  brain  flows  into  the  body,  and  the  body  into  the  braiu,  by 
means  of  the  blood.  The  brain  has  committed  to  the  large 
heart  of  the  body  the  privilege  of  propelling  the  h\mA  around, 
but  to  itsrlf  it  has  reserved  the  jurisdiction  over  the  animal 
spirit  This  it  conceives  in  its  cortex,  ushers  into  the  fibres^ 
prepares  for  use  in  its  oi^ns,  instils  into  the  blood,  and  thus 
provides  for  the  heart,  and  by  the  heart  for  the  universal  body. 
This  blood  it  again  requires  back  from  the  heart ;  it  resolves  it 
into  its  first  principles,  and  renews  and  regenerates  them ;  and 
thus  it  watches  perpetually  over  the  wants  and  the  welfare  of 
its  kingdom,  which  cannot  live  without  the  blood  carrjdng  out 
the  behests  of  the  soul  in  the  body. 

387.  The  soul,  however,  takes  great  precautions  lest  the 
heart  should  extend  the  sphere  of  its  activity  into  the  braiu » 
and  lest  it  should  flood  with  the  torrent  of  its  blood  the  seat  or 
court  of  its  soul ;  and  thus  lest  it  should  subject  the  rational 
mind  to  its  own  empire ;  for  to  live  from  the  heart  and  from  tlie 
blood  is  equivalent  to  living  from  the  body  only.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  carotid  artery  approaches  the  cranium,  it  is 
stripped  of  its  muscular  coating '  or  of  that  of  the  heart — for 
the  heart  cannot  act  upon  any  part  which  lies  beyond  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  own  muscle— and  it  is  furnished  with  a  meningeal 
coating,  that  is,  with  one  derived  from  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  afterwards  with  a  filamentous  covering  from  little 
branches   of  the   great   sympathetic   nerve,'^     On  its   passage 

*  Compare  TootDote  on  p.  318,--Editoh, 

^  In  QuAiN  wc  TCftd,  "The  carotid  plexus  of  the  9jm][Mitbetic  nerve,  nitxiiited 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  intem&i  carotid  artery  at  its  second  Ixsnd  (reckoning 
from  below),  or  between  the  second  niid  third  bends^  gives  many  filaments  to  the 
vessel  on  which  it  lies "  (yol.  i.  p.  62&),  And  agnin  he  say  a,  "  The  cavemons 
plexus,  named  from  its  position  in  the  sinas  of  the  same  name,  is  placed  below 
and  rather  to  the  inner  aide  of  thu  highest  turn  of  thu  internal  carotid  artery  to 
which  it  giTea  branches**  {Thid.^  p,  630)»  Henle  adds  thnt  "from  the  plexna 
eavemoflos  proceed  extremely  fine  rami  vascular es^  which  accom|)any  and  engird 
the  branches  of  the  internal  curotid,  viz.  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries, 
nci-'ording  to  Boiirgery  and  Arnold"  {*'Handbncli  d,  syatemat,  Anatoinie  d«a 
Mcn&cben/*  voh  iii,|  **  NeiTenkhre/*  p,  563).— EwTuii. 
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tlm)ugh  the  craaitim  it  is  bent  both  sidewBrds  and  backwards ; 
again  it  is  deflected  a  little  during  ita  passage  through  the 
cranial  cavity,  where  it  climbs  over  the  osseous  acclivity  of  the 
clinoid  process.  It  is  further  deflected  after  its  descent  into 
the  cavernous  sinuses  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  again  on  emerg- 
ing out  of  them ;  and  finally,  after  its  passage  through  the  dura 
mater  while  climbing  up  to  the  cerebrum,  it  is  so  twisted  that 
it  pursues  its  course  freed  from  its  former  master  Then  at 
last  it  divides  into  branches,  which  it  distributes  at  first  between 
the  lobes,  afterwards  between  the  convolutions  and  sulci,  and 
finally  between  the  least  fissures  of  the  cerebrum;  all  these 
branches  also  it  encompasses  with  pia  mater  and  entwines  them 
with  fibres,  so  as  to  obey  the  cerebnira  only.  Besides,  in  the 
cavernous  sinuses  this  artery  is  itself  swollen  into  a  ^us  and 
increases  in  bulk,'  quite  contrary  to  what  is  customary  in  other 
arteries,  which  decrease  in  bulk  as  they  pursue  their  course.  The 
vertebral  artery  also  is  treated  in  like  fashion;  for  this  too  is  com- 
pelled  to  lay  aside  its  muscular  sheath,^  Besides,  it  is  repeatedly 
deflected,  and  its  cavity  enlarged,  and  at  last  it  is  committed 
to  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  its  little 
branches  are  fastened  to  gyres  and  fibres,  and  are  tied  together 
with  pia  mater ;  so  that  this  artery  also  puts  oflT  the  yoke  of  the 
heart,  and  subjects  itself  to  the  dominion  of  a  higher  master. 
In  this  manner  the  heart,  at  the  boundary  of  the  cranium  and 
of  the  vertebra?,  lays  down  its  mace  and  sceptre  before  the  feet 
of  the  brain ;  and  in  tliis  manner  a  precaution  is  taken  lest  the 
posterior  should  forcibly  intrude  itself,  or  should  attempt  to  act 
upon,  the  prior ;  the  grosser  upon  the  purer ;  the  effect  upon  the 
cause ;  the  blood  upon  its  spirit,  i.e.  the  heart,  upon  the  brain. 

388.  The  brain  ia  thus  at  liberty  to  rule,  and  to  demand  as 
much  blood  from  the  kingdom  of  its  heart,  as  it  lists — ^yet  not 
arbitrarily,  but  according  to  the  state  of  its  own  aff'ections  and 
those  of  the  animal  mind  (animus).  It  is  also  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  brain  to  send  back  through  the  jugular  veins 

*  According  to  Wipfer,  oq  p.  S30.— Epitoiu 

'  The  remarks  quoted  from  Btirdach  and  Quaiti,  in  the  TootTiote  on  p.  81ft, 
ipl»lj  uot  only  to  the  internal  carotid,  but  aUo  to  the  vt^rtebral  artvrj.— Emitqu. 
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only  so  much  blood,  and  no  more.  For  at  one  time  the  brain 
requires  much  blood,  at  another  little ;  it  needs  much  when  it 
is  exasperated  and  acts  forcibly ;  and  it  requires  little  when  it 
breathes  tacitly  and  calmly :  it  dispenses  of  its  stock  according 
to  its  state,  and  according  to  the  motion  of  its  animus.  On  this 
account  also,  in  a  kind  of  sinuous  receptacle  near  the  stjlla 
turcica  it  keeps  in  reserve  arterial  blood,  so  that  it  may  draw 
thence  just  as  much  as  its  animal  mind  (animus)  orders;  on 
this  account  likewise  it  stores  up  venous  blood  in  the  receptacles 
under  the  occipital  and  temporal  bones,  and  pushes  it  into  the 
jugular  veins  through  narrow  channels,  and  indeed  against  the 
customary  manner  of  the  veins  which  increase  in  their  course. 
These  very  veins  also  it  puts  into  the  trust  of  the  eighth  pair 
of  the  cranial  nerves.  All  this  is  done  for  this  pui-pose,  that 
the  two  brains  may  act  as  the  propellers  and  dispensers  of  their 
own  blood,  and  that  they  may  keep  in  a  state  of  obedience  the 
subject  heart,  from  which  they  take  at  their  own  goodwill  the 
tribute  which  is  due  to  them,  and  to  which  they  also  send  back 
the  tribute  which  is  due  from  the  brain  to  the  heart.^ 

389.  As  the  two  brains  determine  the  quantity  of  their  blood, 
so  also  they  determine  its  quality;  ie,  they  summon  a  blood 
which  is  better,  lighter,  softer,  and  richer  in  spirit  Should  the 
blood  of  the  body  intrude  into  the  brain  without  any  election, 
the  sublime  reasonings  of  the  mind  would  be  snatched  off  by 
blind  ignorance,  and  the  decrees  of  a  free  w411  would  be  absorbed 
by  a  state  of  base  slavery.  This  is  obviated  by  the  brains 
providing  their  own  quality  of  blood.  That  sacred  substance  of 
the  cortex  extracts  the  spirit  from  the  blood ;  and  as  much  of 
it  as  the  fibre  of  the  brain  and  the  fibre  of  the  body  need,  these 
demand  back  from  the  cortex.  Such  spirit  also  as  the  brain 
withdraws  out  of  the  blood  and  dispenses  to  the  fibres,  the 
heart  and  the  kingdom  of  the  body  purvey  to  the  brain.  There  is 
a  kind  of  universal  equation  of  that  fluid ;  for  from  the  common 
stock  is  furnished  the  abundance  and  nature,  the  quantity  and 
quality,  of  what  the  extreme  or  outermost  parts  require  and 
*  Corapure  m  this  connectioa  Burdacli'a  remarks  in  no.  383a,  p.  3S7.— EorroK, 
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r  consume.  On  this  account  the  carotid  artery  arises  from  the 
arched  trunk  of  the  aorta  like  a  stem  without  knots,  and  like  a 
branch ;  and,  bcjsides,  the  lighter  things  of  their  own  accord  rise 
upwards,  while  the  heavier  sink  down. 
390.  The  cerebnira  has  its  own  artery  and  ita  own  blood,  and 
likewise  the  cerebellum ;  but  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is 
common  to  bcjth,  draws  upon  the  supply  of  either.  The 
artery  of  the  cerebrum  is  called  the  internal  carotid,  that  of  the 
cerebellum,  however,  the  vertebral,  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
participates  of  botK  The  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  agree, 
indeed,  in  the  times  of  their  motion,  but  rarely  in  the  degrees 
of  the  same.  The  cerebrum  at  one  time  acts  more  calmly  and 
more  loftily,  but  at  another  more  tumultuously  and  on  a  lower 
plane,  altogether  as  its  animal  mind  {animus)  is  influenced 
by  the  rational  mind ;  the  cerebellum,  however,  preserves  con- 
stantly its  own  modes,  and  its  scales  are  never  so  much  depressed. 
The  reason  is  that  the  cerebrum  reflects  from  the  understanding 
respecting  that  which  the  man  in  agreement  with  the  order  and 
the  law  of  nature  ought  to  will,  but  the  cerebellum  acts  con- 
stantly from  order  and  from  law ;  and  the  two  scarcely  ever 
agree  in  a  third  except  in  the  wisest  of  men.  This  is  the  reason 
why  each  of  these  organs  is  enclosed  within  its  own  bounds, 
and  why  the  cerebrum  is  separated  from  the  cerebellum  by  a 
strong  and  fourfold  partition,  and  why  each  is  furnished  with 
its  own  artery,  and  its  own  vein ;  lest,  if  there  was  one  common 
to  both,  natural  things  or  those  governed  by  nature  should  be 
mixed  up  with  voluntary  things. 

391.  As  each  of  tlie  two  brains  demands  its  own  artery  and 
its  own  vein,  so  also  does  each  convolution  and  subdivision 
of  the  cerebrum.  For  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebrum 
is  divided  into  convolutions ;  these,  however,  are  subdivided 
into  gjres  or  glomes,  and  these  again  into  tori  or  clusters,  and 
each  torus  into  individual  spherules.  Each  separate  division, 
however,  appropriates  to  itself  from  the  general  carotid  artery 
its  own  particular  little  artery,  and  thereby  a  quantity  and 
quality  suitable  to  its  uses.     For  there  are  some  gyres  of  the 
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cortical  substance  which  are  more  active  than  the  rest,  espe- 
cially around  its  bosses  —  nmhones  —  which  require  a  more 
copious  supply  of  blood  ;  and  there  are  again  others,  as  around 
the  edges  of  the  posterior  lobes,  which  require  little*  To  each 
individual  part  provision  is  made  from  the  common  fountain 
according  to  its  uses.  On  this  account  streams  of  blood  are 
extended  into  all  the  beds — cubilia — of  the  cortex ;  and  there 
are  receptacles  and  little  ponds  in  the  medulla  itself,  so  that 
the  uses  of  each  single  and  compound  part  may  never  be 
deficient  of  their  particular  quantity  and  quality.  While  nature 
thus  provides  from  it^  geneml  stock  for  universals,  it  also  pro- 
vides for  the  individual  parts;  for  every  universal  derives  its 
force  and  nature  from  singulars,  and  every  general  from  its 
parts:  this  most  universal  law  of  nature  reigns  everywhere. 

392,  Every  little  drop  of  blood  which  is  conveyed  by  the  caro- 
tid and  vertebral  arteries,  is  common  to  each  of  the  veriest  singular 
substances  and  to  each  part  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum ; 
each  derives  from  the  public  store  what  may  be  subservient  to 
its  own  uses.  The  compound  parts,  however,  or  the  gyres  and 
convolutions  of  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances,  claim  as 
common  to  themselves  whatever  is  contained  in  the  branches 
and  arteries  which  are  antecedent  to  themselves.  The  two 
brains  themselves  derive  from  the  common  fountain  whatever 
the  caroti<l  and  vertebral  arteries  carry  within  themselves. 
Thus  everything  in  the  universal  brain  appropriates  to  itself  as 
its  own  whatever  is  in  the  brain,  and  what  is  nearest  to  it.  On 
this  account  not  only  the  carotid  arteries  communicate  with 
the  vertebral,  but  also  branches  with  branches,  and  least  shoots 
with  least  shoots.^  In  this  manner  the  individual  parts  live 
from  the  general,  and  the  individuals  breathe  in  the  general. 
Such  a  form  of  government  prevails  in  the  brain  and  in  uni- 
versal nature, 

393,  In  this  wise  we  are  led  in  a  suitable  manner  from  the 
genera!  to  the  parts,  and  from  the  universal  to  the  singulars 
of  nature;  that  is,  from  the  sinuses  or  the  largest  veins  of  the 

*  See  00  this  subject  Hcubner's  experiments  in  noa.  383^*,  |k  370.— Editor, 
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brain  to  the  smallest  and  least     The  arteries  and  little  arteries 
arrange  themselves  in  order  between  the  convolutions  and  folds, 
as  the  larger  sinuses  arrange  themselves  between  the  tw*o  brains 
and  the  hemispheres ;  for  the  arteries  enter  every  sulcus,  cleft, 
and  every  least  gyre  of  each  brain,  just  as  the  sinuses  enter  the 
general  intervals  and  the  larger  fissures.    There  are  accordingly 
arteries  which  represent  the  longitudinal  sinuses,  by  stretching 
along  the  anfractuosities ;  and  there  are  others  which  represent 
the  straight  sinus  or  the  torcular  Herophili,  by  dipping  obliquely 
downwards.     Arteries  creep  along  in  the  folds  of  the  pia  mater, 
just  as  sinuses  creep  along  in  the  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater. 
The  upper  lamina  of  the  pia  mater,  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
covers  one  part  of  the  arteries,  and  the  pia  mater  their  sides, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  the  dura  mater  and  its  sinuses.     On 
this  account  these   arterial   branches   may  not  improperly  be 
caUed  arterial  sinuses  of  the  pia  mater ;  or,  if  you  prefer,  venous 
sinuses  in  respect  to  the  purest  blood  and  the  activity  of  the 
cortex  and  the  fibrils.     For  the  arteries  of  the  brain  have  not  a 
like  character,  nor  do  they  convey  a  like  blood,  to  that  of  the 
arteries  of  the  body ;  since  they  do  not  act  from  the  force  of  their 
own  muscle,  but  suffer  themselves  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
brain.     We  therefore  learn  the  quality  of  the  arteries  from  the 
sinuses ;  for  such  as  nature  is  at  large,  so  also  it  is  in  its  least 
parts,  with  a  difibrenco  in  respect  to  extent  and  perfections. 
These  vessels  agree  in  their  general  predicates ;  for  as  the  brains 
and  the  hemispheres  are  in  respect  to  the  sinuses,  so  the  little 
heraippheres  or  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebnim  are  in  respect 
to  their  arteries, 

394,  Every  artery  and  vein,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  least, 
keeps  itself  strictly  in  the  stream  of  motion  of  its  brain,  and 
never  deviates  in  the  least  from  its  line  of  direction ;  for  as 
many  vessels  and  as  many  fibres  as  there  are,  just  so  many  radii 
and  determinations  are  there  which  describe  the  form  of  the 
motion  ;  since  the  parts  are  essential  determinations  inaugurated 
from  their  first  rudiments  by  the  least  momenta  of  the  motions. 
Wherefore  we  learn  from  the  arteries  and  veins  how  the  cerebrum. 
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the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata  expand  and  constrict 
their  convolutions  and  congeries.  The  sinuses  themselves  of 
the  dura  mater  are  placed  exactly  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  expansions  of  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellam,  and  their 
hemispheres ;  but  the  arteries  or  the  little  sinuses  of  the  pia 
mater  are  in  the  determination  of  the  motion  of  the  convolutions 
and  subdivisions.  There  are  therefore  as  many  indices  of  the 
form  of  the  motion  aa  there  are  little  vessels  and  fibres.  In 
the  following  pages  it  will  be  shown  how  each  undergoes  its 
periodic  motion  and  expansion. 

395,  The  carotid  artery  with  its  branches  shows  how  the 
cerebrum  acts;  but  the  vertebral  artery  how  the  cerebellum 
acts ;  the  shoots  of  both  conjoined,  however^  indicate  how  the 
medulla  oblongata  acts.  In  this  wise  we  learn  from  the 
branches  and  lines  where  and  in  what  marmer  the  cerebrum 
communicates  with  the  cerebellum,  and  how  fiar  each  extends 
its  activity.  Unless,  therefore,  we  lo^)k  upon  the  two  brains  as 
set  into  motion,  we  can  see  nothing  in  them  but  lifeless  bodies 
and  corpses. 

390.  The  two  brains  which  act  from  their  own  power  and 
from  causes  inherent  in  themselves,  excite  all  their  arteries, 
veins,  and  sinuses,  at  the  same  time  into  their  own  systaltic  and 
diastaltic  motion ;  but  into  a  motion  which  alternates  with  their 
own:  for  when  the  two  brains  are  expanded,  the  vessels  are 
constricted^  and  vice  versa.  The  vessels,  namely,  occupy  the 
circumference  of  the  brain,  wherefore  when  the  brain  swells, 
they  aro  extended.  Again  the  vessels  pass  through  the  fissures 
and  sulci ;  when  therefore  the  brain  is  expanded,  they  are 
eompressed ;  the  vessels  are  enfolded  in  the  duplicatures  of  the 
pia  mater,  wherefore  they  are  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  and  perform  their  systole  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  case  is  altogL'thcr  difieront  when  the  two 
brains  subside  in  themselves.  When  the  cortex,  that  is,  the 
cerebrum,  is  expanded,  the  clefts  are  filled  up,  and  whatever  is 
contained  in  the  clefts  is  con:»pressed ;  hence  also  the  arterial 
capillary,  branch  and  trunk. 
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397.  The  vessels  of  the  brain,  different  from  those  of  the 
body,  are  lengthened  out  and  at  the  same  time  compressed 
during  their  systaltic  motion;  but  in  their  diastole  they  are 
shortened  and  enlarged:  for  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  acted 
up<:)n  by  the  brain  both  in  their  length  and  in  their  breadth, 
and  the  blood  does  not  flow  in  from  the  heart,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  b«xly»  and  expand  the  coatings  of  the  vessels.  If  it  is 
allowed  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  lai^e  sinuses  in  respect 
to  these  small  ones,  we  may  assume  that  there  are  delicate  cords 
and  most  minute  little  muscles  which  extend  from  the  pia  mater, 
by  which  their*  diminutive  coatings  are  stretched  apart  with 
a  like  art.  The  blood  thus  with  a  force  similar  to  that  of  a 
syringe,  enters  successively  and  at  ease  from  the  larger  branches 
into  the  small  channels  which  are  open  either  way ;  for  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum.  Posterity  will  discover  this.  The  interior 
fabric  of  the  brain,  concerning  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter, 
indicates  this  clearly. 

398.  When  the  brain  is  expanded,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same,  whc^n  the  vessels  are  constricted,  every  exit  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins,  and  from  the  veins  into  the  sinuses,  is 
closed ;  it  is  opened,  however,  on  the  one  hand  towards  the 
cortex  and  the  interiors  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  other  hand  into 
the  receptacles  of  the  sinuses  and  into  the  jugular  veins.  But 
when  the  brain  is  constricted,  or  what  amounts  to  the  samej 
when  the  vessels  are  expanded,  every  passage  from  the  arteries 
iuto  the  cortex,  and  from  the  sinuses  into  the  receptacles,  is 
closed  up ;  it  is  opened,  however,  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins, 
and  from  the  veins  into  the  sinuses.  This  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest by  the  manner  in  which  the  little  vessels  are  constructed, 
and  also  from  the  influx  of  the  veins  into  the  sinuses ;  and  in 
addition  from  the  cause  and  end  for  which  the  blood  is  in- 
troduced into  the  brain,  and  again  is  led  away  from  the  brain. 
There  are,  however,  many  little  channels  between  the  arteries, 
and  also  asylums  in  both  brains,  whither  that  blood  betakes 
itself,  which  during  the  systaltic  motion  is  not  admitted  into 
the  brain,  nor  into  the  sinuses,  nor  is  contained  in  the  vessels. 
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Tbt  liilflB  ii|  iMt  tho  arturicA  and  vcing  when  they  are  too 
milCill  ocmitiictod  and  l(  fi^f  hened  out  may  break  their  coatings ; 
And  ftlao  that  win  n  tlu;  l>min  cntc^m  again  upon  its  diastaltic 
riiotliiiii  it  rnay  at  onco  derivit  thence  [i«.  frona  these  asylums] 
jKJtnci  miw  liquid  Those  kioda  of  veaaels  are  very  conspicuous 
in  th**  nurface  of  iho  brain ;  for  they  are  not  placed  in  accord- 
aiio*^  with  tho  diruction  of  the  sulci  and  fissures,  nor  are  they 
vary  clonoly  attiKiliwI  to  tlin  pla  rnater,  but  they  freely  meander 
acniftn  and  athwart  this  VLTy  surface. 

BIHI  AlU^r  iiR'Hii^iiig  thu  ahovo  points,  a  comparison  must  be 
iniititutod  betwo<»n  the  blood-VL*8M«-'ls  of  the  body  and  those  of 
tho  brain.  'I'ho  blooil-vei^«<48  of  the  Ixnly  depend  upon  the  one 
largi*  lieart,  which  in  the  ceutre  and  fountain  of  the  motion  of 
the  bl*HKl ;  but  the  blood-ve««els  of  tho  brain  upon  an  infinite 
number  of  little  lioart^,  of  which  there  arc  as  many  as  there  are 
jiarU  of  ihe  cortex  ;  liny  ct)nse«|uontly  depend  upon  the  brain, 
which  exi?»t**  iw  a  bruin  cjvHeuli?illy  in  its  ci^rtex.  The  blood* 
YiNMi^la  of  tho  IhhIj  have  their  systaltic  motion,  when  the  heart 
has  ito  diastaltio  nuUJon,  imd  vice  t€rm;  the  same  is  the  case 
1^1  th  the  bKHxi-vossi'ls  of  the  brain  whicli  undeigo  their  systole 
wboii  thu  bmin  has  it«  diastole.  Whoti  tho  blood-vessels  of  the 
ho/ijf  «ro  Mpand^Kt,  they  a»i  also  lengthened  out;  but  when 
tilt  btood^v^mla  of  Uio  bmin  are  exptndod,  their  length  is 
llMNrlMed,  and  nW  nrM.  The  artorial  venels  of  the  body 
impil  tile  Uoed  facooanvely  from  tiie  begi&miag  of  the  10011011 
to  tbe  ineoMdu^  pwrte;  tiie  bbed^veeMbof  the  bndn,  however. 
xU\  mt  iveeive  tibe  bkiod  euoeoiaive^,  Imt  simultaiieously,  and 
in  m  «iiiuWr  mmtm  tibey  poor  U  out;  eikd  in  this  peitkiikr  tht 
lurMmortiiebndttiiembfetiheve^  Thei 

efOie  MyfielMl^biii%iic4lketf«nfieaar^ 
emiMcriitnilKrtolbAiortlieTmiB^^  Tlehfeod- 

tmmh  ef  tiM»  ha4f  m  ftmiabed  witii  a  awcukr  eonlii^  with 
whk^  tiMQr  nmA  i^m  tlie  libedl;  bm  tke  bfamtffBBdft  of  ik 
braitt  are  difprtTid  «f  m  iMorabff^  cMlii^^  9ui  tibqr  teisin  e^y 
I  eaetiag  ef  ibe  «itmea  of  ibe  htdj^  1 
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new  surface  coatings  from  the  pia  mater  and  its  fibres.^  The 
blood-vessels  of  the  body  by  their  muscular  coating  are  con- 
tinued into  the  heart  j  but  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  by  the 
above-mentioned  inmost  coating  of  the  arteries  are  continued 
into  the  cortical  substances,  as  into  so  many  little  hearts,*  and 
thereby  into  the  fibr^,  which  return  into  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  body.  The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  body,  like  married 
partners,  constantly  press  upon  one  another,  and  accompany  one 
another ;  but  not  so  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  brain ;  since 
wherever  an  artery  stops,  there  a  vein  begins  and  continues  the 
course.'  The  veins  of  the  body  receive  a  better  blood  from 
their  arteries ;  but  the  veins  of  the  brain  a  baser,  these  being  so 
many  receptacles  by  which  obsolete  substances  are  carried  off* 
The  arterial  vessels  of  the  body  have  their  determination 
outwards,  but  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  brain  inwards.  The 
venous  vessels  of  the  body  are  borne  inwards,  or  back  again 
towards  the  heart ;  but  the  venous  vessels  of  the  brain  are  de- 
termined outwards  or  towards  the  surface^  The  proper  vessels 
of  the  heart,  the  so-called  coronary  vessels,  are  veins;  but 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  arteries  ;  for  in  arteries  abides  that 
strength  and  life  which  is  agreeable  to  the  brain.  The  vessels 
of  the  body  are  arteries  and  veins,  but  the  vessels  which  are 
proper  to  the  brain  are  fibres.  The  systaltic  and  diastaltic 
motion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body  is  synchronous  with  that 
of  the  heart,  but  that  of  the  blootUvessels  of  the  bniin  with  the 
respiratory  motion  of  the  lungs**  In  this  respect  the  vessels  of 
the  two  organs  disagree ;  but  they  finally  agree ;  so  that  the 
blood-vessels  and  fibres  of  the  brain  institute  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  its  blood-vessels ;  that  is  to  say,  the  heart  and  its  blood- 
vessels by  such  an  influx  constantly  live  under  the  auspices  of 

'  Concerning  the  aUseititious  canting  or  th«  p«rivasculftT  sbeatli  which  the 
Iei«t  branches  of  the  cerebral  and  cerebell&r  Afteriea  borrow  from  tbe  jiia  matter, 
see  Ktij  and  Ritzhis  m  no.  883<i,  p.  361.— Editoe, 

'  That  the  lea^t  arteries  im  continued  Lu  tbe  very  cortical  particles  or  nerve- 
cclli  hai  been  tbown  by  Btvan  Lewis ;  »ee  no.  3S^.— Eonx>R< 

^  8ee  on  Ibis  aubjcct  Burdtteh  in  no.  383J^.  — Ebitok. 

^  Compare  tbe  resolta  of  Messrs.  Key  and  Ectziua  in  meiKuring  tbe  intervals  of 
the  motion  of  tbe  blood  in  the  longitudinal  sinus,  in  no.  3 2Sj?.— Editor. 
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the  two  brains.     In  everything  else  the  heart  is  left  to  itself, 
and  to  its  bixly. 


400.  Fi 


this  it 


be 


rom  all  til  is  it  may  be  seen  that  the  brain  derives 
blo^xl  from  the  heart  and  the  body  for  this  purpose,  that  it  may 
institute  universal,  special*  and  singidar  circles  of  the  flnida  of 
its  kingdom ;  and  that,  indeed,  it  derives  thence  a  better  blood, 
in  order  that  by  the  spirit  which  is  the  inmost  essence  of  the 
bloody  it  may  provide  for  the  cortex  and  for  the  fibres  which  are 
continued  from  it  This  spirit  after  being  extracted  from  the 
h\ooA,  and  again  being  made  new,  is  taken  down  into  the  organs 
of  the  brain,  and  prepared  there,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  body,  and  thus  a  new  blood  ever  returns,  is 
resolved,  and  made  new  again*  Both  brains  continue  in  this 
work  as  long  as  they  are  animated  and  live.* 

*  In  a  note  Swedeiibijig  makes  tlie  futlowijig  |mvfttc  auggeiitioiis  :  "Perhaps  I 
aIihII  treat  of  the  moile  in  wliich  the  blood  utid  its  VQiw«U  penelTflti?  towards  thr 
cortex,  and  how  the  blood  paAses  further  into  the  medulla  of  the  cerobmm.  How 
they  gire  birth  to  the  corteXi  and  bow  they  conjoin  the  lowest  univefsol  with 
the  highest/'— Editor, 


APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    VL 

A.  The  Common  Trunks  of  the  Carotids} 

400a,  Jipmeitce,— There  are  two  carotids:  the  left  ascentli* 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  right  mostly  from  the  sub- 
clarian  artery  of  the  same  side.  Both  keep  near  tlie  tmchca 
and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  continue  without  branches  an 
far  as  the  larynx.  Thus  far  they  are  called  the  common  ciimtid 
arteries ;  but  here  they  divide  into  two  large  branches,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  external,  and  the  other  the  internal,  carotid. 
The  former  tends  more  towards  the  outer  parts  of  the  head,  and 
the  latter  towards  the  cranium  and  the  cerebrum.  The  external 
carotid  is  more  in  front,  and  nearer  to  the  larynx ;  but  the 
internal  more  at  the  back,  and  at  a  great<?r  distance  from  the 
larynx, 

400i.  Analysis,— \i\  order  that  the  bltMxl-vessels  in  the  body 
may  be  in  the  stream  of  motion,  and  le^t  they  be  disturbed  by 
any  diversity  in  the  motions  of  the  body  or  of  the  viscera ;  and 
again,  that  they  may  distinctly  perform  their  functions — tht-y 
are  placed  in  accordance  with  the  general  circles  and  axes  of  the 
whole  body,  and  also  in  accordance  with  the  proper  or  particular 
axes  of  the  viscera.     This  may  be  seen  everywhere. 

400c.  The  carotid  trunks,  the  aorta  and  the  subclavian  arteries 
meet  in  one  common  umbilicus,  or  focus,  which  is  chiefly  fonned 
by  the  subclavian  artery.  For  the  centre  of  the  upper  body,  or 
the  tenninus  of  the  vertebral  axis,  is  situated  there ;  on  which 
account  also  the  thoracic  duct  meets  there  with  the  subclavian 


*  From  an  uutmnslatvd  work  af  Swedetiborg  oti  the  Senses  and  Sensfttions, 
pablUhed  by  Dr.  J,  F.  Imniftnuel  Tiifel  from  the  originnl  MS.,  »»  |Mirt  it.  of  the 
**KcgTiura  An iroale.'*— Editor, 
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vein.  The  aorta  flows  down  in  accordance  with  the  vertebral 
axis,  and  it  moves  through  perpetual  centres  and  fulcra,  and 
indeed  as  far  as  the  receptaculum  chyli^ — rcscr%"oir  de  Pecquet 
— which  it  perforates  sometimes.  For  the  receptaculum  chyli 
constitutes  the  other  terminus  of  that  axis,  and  is  a  kind  of 
focua  This  then  is  the  reason  why  the  aorta,  the  subclavian, 
and  the  carotids  meet  there.  The  carotid  pa^es  thence  towards 
the  centre  of  the  cranium  to  the  clinoid  processes  in  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid  as  far  as  the  temples. 

400(?.  Whether  the  blood  within  its  own  orb  or  animal  world 
is  borne  upwards  or  downwards,  it  is  the  same :  thus  whether 
by  the  heart  it  is  propelled  upwards  through  the  carotids,  or 
sidewards  through  the  subclavian  arteries,  or  downwards  through 
the  descending  aorta ;  wherever  in  fact  it  may  be  so  far  as  the 
position  of  the  body  is  concerned.  For  each  body  is  a  world 
witbin  the  world,  and  forms  to  itself  its  ovm  times,  directions, 
efiforts,  and  centres  of  gravity,  nor  does  the  extraneous  vworld 
act  upon  it,  except  so  far  as  it  sustains  the  whole  of  this  little 
world,  and  causes  it  to  exercise  correctly  its  varied  piwers. 

On  this  account  also  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  arterial 
branch  is  towards  its  least  ramnsculi  and  their  extremities,  which 
are  also  beginnings.  Each  organ  is  such  a  centre,  whither 
the  arterial  branches  aim,  or  whitlier  they  tend.  In  the  head 
there  are  as  many  centres  as  there  are  organs,  and  little  glands ; 
hence  also  the  brain  is  such  a  centre,  and  in  the  brain  itself 
there  are  as  many  centres  as  there  are  individual  parts.  In  the 
body  also  there  are  as  many  centres  as  there  are  viscera.  These, 
its  centres,  the  sanguineous  stream  seeks,  and  it  matters  not 
whether,  in  respect  to  our  universe,  a  centre  be  nearer  to  or 
further  removed  from  the  centre  of  our  earth.  This,  however, 
applies  when  the  centres  are  in  a  state  of  motion ;  but  as  soon 
as  ever  they  are  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  or  when  the  resistance 
of  the  vessel  overcomes  the  forces  of  motion,  as  is  the  case  some- 
times in  the  head,  then  the  effort  or  the  influence  of  the  universe 
comes  int-o  play. 

4(K)e,  All  viscera,  and  hence  also  the  organs  of  the  head  and 
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brain,  demand  from  the  heart  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
blood ;  for  the  artery  itself  does  not  give  anything  of  its  own 
to  any  viscus.  It  simply  carries  and  conveys  an  indiscriminate 
wave ;  and  does  not  determine  its  quantity  and  quality. 

400/  That  which  determines  the  quarUiiy  of  the  blood  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  carotids  is  the  whole  of  that  organ  which  is  the 
recipient  of  their  contents ;  a  number  of  sources,  consequently, 
.attract  these  streams.  In  order  that  all  things  may  flow  in 
ccordance  with  the  tenor  of  nature,  there  must  everywhere  be 
an  internal,  an  intermediate,  and  an  external  cause,  which 
conspire  in  a  wonderful  manner  in  the  production  of  an  effect. 
The  internal  cause  is  called  attraction  or  invitation ;  the  inter- 
mediate  is  the  ministering  cause ;  and  the  external  is  called 
propulsion  and  incitement  \\Tien  they  conspire,  then  an  effect 
flows  on  spontaneously. 

The  internal  cause  which  determines  the  quantity  which  is  to 
be  supplied  by  a  branch  or  trunk,  is  situated  in  the  veriest 
leasts,  that  is,  in  the  principles.  These,  from  a  cause  inherent  in 
themselves,  or  from  an  extraneous  cause,  open  themselves,  and 
invite  the  blood  into  them  as  it  were  from  a  syringe.  For 
when  the  least  of  these  glandular  follicles  are  drawn  apart,  the 
blood  presses  in  trom  the  arterial  branch :  as  in  the  brain, 
where  the  desired  quantity  of  blood  rushes  in  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  parts,  as  soon  as  the  cortical  glandules  are  expanded. 
Such  also  is  the  case  in  the  remaining  glandular  follicles,  and 
likewise  in  the  motory  fibres.  The  ultimates  in  the  body  are 
composed  simply  of  glandular  congeries,  and  motory  fibres, 
and  also  of  papillary  forms.  When  these  are  opened,  then  from 
an  infinite  number  of  small  branchlets  there  flows  in  a  quantity 
which  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  their  expansion.  Into 
the  exceedingly  great  number  of  least  branchlets  the  blood  flows 
in  from  latter  branches,  then  from  still  larger,  and  finally  trom 
the  trunka  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  the  inmost 
capillaries  should  always  be  so  great  that  they  may  issue  a 
command  to  the  branches  which  arise  from  them,  there  are  in 
the  least  parts  myriads  of  capillaries  which  are  inserted  in  one 
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larger  vessel,  and 


the  trunk,  their 


Dn,  until  at  la£t^  near 
mimber  grows  smaller.  We  may  conceive  hence  tiow  great  is 
the  syringic  power  which  exerts  an  attracting  inflnence  from 
the  inmost,  by  which  the  blood  is  invited  from  the  trunk.  This 
also  is  the  reason  why  the  carotid  arises  almost  at  a  right  angle. 

It  folltiws  hence  that  no  more  can  be  forced  in  than  is  invnted  ; 
for  a  larger  quantity  is  resisted  Hence  also  in  accordance 
with  the  degree  of  the  desire  the  trunk  contracts. 

The  external  cause,  which  determines  the  quantity  through  the 
trunk  and  the  branch,  is  the  undulation  which  has  begun  at  the 
heart ;  for,  as  has  been  shown  in  our  work  on  the  *'  Economy," 
etc.,  the  blood  is  urged  along  by  the  force  of  undulation.  How 
great  a  power  is  contained  in  undulation  may  be  seen  there ; 
likewise,  that  this  undulation  goes  upwards,  sidewards,  and 
downwartls,  and  towards  all  the  four  quarters,  with  equal  facility. 
This  is  the  propulsion  or  incitement  corresponding  to  attraction 
and  invitation. 

The  ijiicnnediaie  or  ministerial^  cume  is  the  reaction  of  the 
muscular  coat,  which  is  similar  in  each  branch  to  what  it  is  in 
the  heart ;  for  the  force  of  the  heart  through  a  like  organism  is 
continued  through  its  branchea  See  our  "  Economy,''  etc.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  such  as  is  the  force  which  ha.s  arisen  in  the 
beginning  or  the  fountain,  such  is  the  force  which  is  con- 
tinued through  all  the  derivations ;  for  there  are  added  to 
them  similar  propelling  forces.  This  is  called  promotion  or 
ministration. 

400^.  In  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  blood  there  also  exist 
in  a  similar  way,  internal,  middle,  and  external  causes.  For 
every  member  of  the  body  demands  its  own  quality  as  well  as 
its  own  quantity.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  a  better 
blood  arises  to  the  organs  of  sense  of  the  head  and  the  brain 
simply  because  the  carotid  rises  upwards.  This  world  [that  is, 
the  world  of  the  body]  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  largest 
world  in  which  it  lives. 

The  intermil  or  imnost  cause  resides  in  the  very  glandules 
fibres;  for  the  ultimate  organic  forces  are  woven  of  least 
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fibres.  These  fibres  are  imbued  with  a  similar  animus,  or  a 
similar  appetence  and  aversion,  as  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
themselves,  whence  the  fibres  arise.  The  largest  organs,  as  the 
tongue,  nares,  etc.,  crave  one  thing,  while  they  are  averse  to 
another;  the  same,  conseqtiently,  is  the  case  with  the  least  things. 
The  compcjiind  derives  what  it  has  from  its  simples.  Whatever, 
therefore,  the  brain  and  its  fibres  crave,  the  simples  or  least  parts 
attract  and  sip  in  eagerly  with  opened  lips ;  but  if  the  least 
parts  are  of  a  diflerent  nature,  then  they  are  averse  to  the 
affluent  wave,  and  reject,  and  as  it  were  throw  it  up.  Every 
viscus,  member,  and  organ  therefore  attracts  a  blood  of  such  a 
nature  and  quality  as  agrees  with  itself  and  its  use;  and, 
indeed,  it  solicits  it  trom  the  middle  of  the  approaching  stream  ; 
the  rest  it  either  casts  out  by  anastomoses  into  neighbouring 
veins,  or  discharges  it  elsewhere  through  exeretor}"  ducts.  Use 
determines  the  connections  and  each  single  thing,  so  that 
nothing  else  should  interfere^  This  is  the  inmost  cause, 
which  must  be  called  the  invitation,  which  causes  a  better 
blood  to  be  conveyed  towards  the  sensory  organs  of  the  head 
and  the  brain. 

The  iviernaJt  cause  is,  that  the  carotid  artery  is  deflected  from 
the  trunk  of  the  aorta  towards  the  left,  or  backwards ;  for  every 
wavelet  flowing  on  its  own  accord,  flows  in  the  direction  of  the 
vortex  of  the  universe,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  water  and  in  other 
fluids,  and  in  the  very  atmospheres.  On  this  *account  the  more 
liquid  substances  are  more  easily  carried  in  a  direction  towards 
the  left  than  towards  the  right  This  also  is  the  reason  why 
the  grosser  blood,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  force  of  nature, 
flows  down  the  aorta  desceudens  to  the  right,  and  laterally 
through  the  subclavian  artery,  and  why  the  better  essencses  are 
carried  off  by  the  ciirotids,  wherever  they  may  be :  this  follows 
from  the  same  principle.  In  like  manner  the  branch  towards 
the  larynx,  ajB  well  as  the  internal  carotid,  are  given  off  in  a 
direction  towards  the  left 

The  intermediate  or  minidcri(hg,  the  promoting  caust\  is  the 
tremulousness  or  the  tremulous  modification  of  the  organs  them- 
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selves,  which  originates  in  the  larj^nx  as  well  as  in  the  ear» 
and  in  the  remaining  organs  of  sense,  and  finally  also  in  the 
inmost  sensories,  namely,  in  those  of  the  brain.  The  modification 
is  grosser  near  the  larynx  ;  it  is  purer  in  the  direction  towards  the 
higher  organs  of  sense,  and  it  is  purest  near  the  brain  ;  where- 
fore the  purest  substances  which  undergo  this  modification  are 
conveyed  as  far  as  the  brain,  where  the  nature  of  the  substances 
themselves  agrees  with  the  organism.  This  cause,  however,  has 
to  be  more  fully  developed  in  the  Doctrine  of  Modifications, 

Among  the  intermediate  causes  must  also  be  referred  this 
circumstance,  that  along  the  whole  way  there  are  placed  a 
number  of  little  glands,  which  invite  into  themselves,  and  thus 
draw  off,  the  salivse,  and  the  grosser  and  more  sluggish  parts  of 
the  blotvd,  as  will  be  more  fally  shown  below ;  so  that  only  the 
purer  blood  remains, 

400/t.  In  order  that  these  causes  may  pro<luce  their  effect 
properly  it  is  necessary  that  the  carotids  should  in  a  long  stretch, 
and  without  any  nodes,  that  is,  without  any  branches,  ascend  as 
far  as  the  larynx  near  the  trachea;  nan^ely,  for  these  reasons : 
1.  That  they  may  form  vessels  capacious  enough  to  hold  all  those 
mixtures,  whence  each  oigan  may  derive  its  share ;  which  could 
not  be  effected  by  short  canals.  2.  That  according  to  nature *s 
customar}'  manner  all  things  may  be  mixed  and  stirred  up  as  it 
were  into  a  chaos,  whence  each  part  may  derive  distinctly  its 
own  share  and  endowment.  3.  That  with  the  help  of  the  trachea, 
and  afterwards  of  the  larjnx,  the  blood  may  on  the  way,  and 
during  its  first  passage,  be  excited  and  animated  by  sonorous 
vibrations ;  for  the  sonorous  tremor  and  the  remaining  modifica- 
tions penetrate  each  indiv^dual  part ;  wherefore,  as  ought  to  be 
noticed,  the  parts  are  thereby  kept  distinct  from  one  another,  so 
that  each  organ  is  able  to  draw  out  distinctly  its  qwh  essences 
thence.  4,  As  the  trachea,  more  than  any  other  viscua,  is 
carried  away  by  extraordinary  motions,  the  above  artery  does  not 
dare  to  give  off  any  branches  before  [leaving  it].  See  the  Chapter 
on  the  Tra^-'hea  ^  (pp.  5-9), 

'  "RDgnwm  Aiiimale/'  pattii.  chnp.  liu 
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B.   Ti4E  OpffrnALi^ric  Arterw 

[400*.  Experience.  QuAiN.^ — **The  ophthalmic  artery,  arising 
from  the  internal  carotid  artery  by  the  side  of  the  anterior 
clinoid  process,  enters  the  orbit  by  the  foramen  opticum,  below 
and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  soon  changes  its 
direction,  passing  over  the  nerve  to  reach  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit,  along  which  it  miis  forwards,  and  terminates  in  branches 
which  ramify  on  the  forehead  and  side  of  the  nose." 

Among  its  branches  is  "the  centred  artery  of  the  reiina,  which 
is  a  very  small  vessel  It  pierces  the  sheath  and  substance  of 
the  optic  nerve  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beliind  its  junction 
with  the  eyeball,  and  runs  embedded  within  it  to  the  retina,  in 
which  it  ramifies  in  minute  branches  "  (p.  375),] 

400/  Analysis. — According  to  Winslow,  there  are  sevenil 
branches  of  the  external  carotid  which  enter  the  eye,  partly  from 
the  temporal  and  partly  from  the  maxillary  artery.  There  are 
also  branches  of  the  internal  carotid  [of  the  ophthalmic  artery], 
which  in  company  with  the  optic  nerve  are  continued  into  the 
retina.  .  .  ,  The  internal  carotid  artery  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
motion  of  the  brain,  just  like  the  optic  nerve;  wherefore  it  flows 
into  the  retina,  with  the  circulatory  movement  of  its  liquid 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  periods  of  the  animatory  motion  of  the 
braiiL  In  the  internal  carotid,  therefore,  the  circulatory 
movement  as  well  as  the  external  vibratory  motion  [of  its 
vessels]  are  in  a  state  of  agreement ;  therefore  they  harmonize 
also  in  the  retina.  On  this  account  also  the  veins  of  the  eye 
form  the  orbital  sinuses,  and  agree  with  the  sinus  of  the  brain  ; 
which  is  a  sign  that  the  eye  also  enjoys  a  certain  alternate 
animatory  motion,  synchronous  with  that  of  the  brain,  to  which 
the  nerves  and  fibres  also  contribute  their  share.  As  the  eyes 
are  as  it  were  two  succenturiate  brains,  therefore  also  the  internal 
carotid  flows  into  that  substance  of  the  optic  nerve  which  belongs 
to  the  cerebrum.  All  the  changes  of  state  in  the  organ  of  sense 
which  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  cerebnim, 
^  ^'Klemeataof  Anfttomj/'  oiglitli  edition,  toI  L»  Lomlon,  1876. 
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require  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  should 
agree  with  the  animatory  motion  of  the  latter.  It  is  different, 
however,  with  the  motion  of  the  organ ;  even  as  the  muscular 
fibres  require  a  different  influx  of  blood,  and  a  different  action 
of  the  fibre,  in  order  that  they  may  alternate.  On  this 
account  also  the  arteries  of  the  external  carotid  flow  into  the 
exterior  and  interior  motory  fibres  of  the  eye.  There  is  a  meet- 
ing of  these  different  arteries  near  the  arterial  circle,  in  order 
that  the  external  and  the  internal  changes  of  state  may  agree 
together.  The  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  takes  place  is 
worthy  of  our  admiration  {llid.,  p.  124). 


CHAPTER    VIL 
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401.  The  pia  mater,  called  choroidea  by  Galen  and  others, 
is  a  thin  membrane  and  meninx  of  the  brain.  As  a  general 
integument  of  the  whole  of  its  furrowed  surface  it  lets  it^4f 
down  more  deeply  in  duplicatures  wherever  the  brain  gapes 
open;  and  after  forming  various  processes,  and  dividing  the 
cortical  substance  into  individual  tracts,  mansions,  and  apart- 
ments, it  again  emerges  out  of  the  convolutions  and  sulci  of  the 
brain,  and  continues  its  course  into  other  similar  processes 
tbrmed  by  neighbouring  sulci.  This  membrane  is  spread  out 
under  the  lowest  lamina  of  the  dura  mater,  which  is  slippery, 
polished^  shining,  resplendent  white,  and  exceedingly  sensitive  ; 
a  thin  humour  intervenes  between  the  two  membranes.  When 
examined  without  blood  in  the  light,  the  pia  mater  on  the  one 
side  appears  transparent,  polished^  most  thin,  and  deprived  of 
nerves ;  on  the  other  it  is  rougher,  interwoven  with  an  infinite 
number  of  vascular  threads,  and  it  communicates  with  the  whole 
substance  of  the  cortex,  from  which  it  can  be  loosened  only  with 
difficulty,  except  in  cases  of  dropsy,  or  after  it  has  been  macer- 
ated for  a  long  time.  This  membrane  thus  gathers  up  all  the 
folds,  convolutions,  and  gyres  fonned  in  both  brains,  and  when 
these  folds,  as  in  the  cerebellum,  are  skilfully  produced  and  ex- 
tended, the  pia  mater  seems  continued  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  organism  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  organ  acquires 
a  kind  of  laminated  appearance.  It  is  also  spread  widely  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  over  the  pons  Varolii, 
the  olivary  and  pyramidal  bodies,  over  its  cylindrical  caudex,  its 
ventricose  enlargement,  and  its  sinuosity  at  the  top ;  all  of  which 
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it  covers,  invests,  penetrates,  and  distinguishes  from  one  another; 
and  thus  it  conjoins  by  a  perpetual  connection  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the  highest     When  under  the 
dnra  mater,  it  is  generally  more  free,  and  left  to  its  own  juris- 
diction, and  it  encloses  most  intimately  viscera  which  are  uncon- 
nected with  one  another.    Nevertheless,  here  and  there  it  makes 
productions  from  the  convex  portion  of  both  brains,  as  around 
vessels  and  membranous  ligaments  which   tend   towards  the 
processes,  and  also  into  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  and  like- 
wise around  the  nerves,  which  it  invests  from  their  roots.     To 
explore  its  spacious  extent  is  equivalent  to  passing  over  the 
whole  texture  of  both  brains,  and  also  of  both  medullBe;  nay, 
to  running  over  the  texture  of  the  body  itself     Otherwise  the 
pia  mater  seems  to  be  chiefly  concerned  in  the  transmission  of 
arteries  into  the  substances  of  the  two  brains  and  the  meduUse, 
and  of  veins  which  return  into  the  sinuses.     For  in  this  mem* 
brane  there  is  a  kind  of  perpetual  interlacement  of  blood-vessels 
which  in  a  reticular  form  cross  one  another,  and  at  one  time 
climb  over,  and  at  another  creep  under,  one  another.     Of  these 
vessels,  as  in  an  ant-heap,  each  one  hastens  bent  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  own  work  to  the  end ;  and  on  meeting  with  another 
vessel  it  becomes  ingrafted  either  upon  an  associate  artery  or 
vein.     The  larger  vessels,  in  accordance  with  the  stream  of  their 
universal  in  the  brain,  insert  themselves  obliquely  into  still 
larger  ones  which   creep   along  between    the  fiirrows  of  the 
gyrated  surface;  they  also  keep  everywhere  in  the  stream  of 
motion ;  for  they  cannot  go  counter  to  the  brains  which  revoh^e 
and  entwist  inwards. 

402.  Willis.^ — "  If  you  continue  to  separate  from  each  other 
the  parts  of  this  membrane  which  are  connected  together,  you 
will  soon  learn  that  the  pia  mater  lines  the  sulci  of  all  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain ;  that  it  girds  the  interstices  of  both 
hemispheres ;  that  it  draws  together  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cerebrum  which  w^ould  otherwise  hang  down  lax  and  loose,  and 
that  it  furnishes  the  edges  of  the  cerebrum  with  a  certain  fringe, 
*  "Cerebri  Aaatomo/*  etc.,  London,  1G04, 
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connectiDg  them  with  the  medulla  obloDgata^  In  short,  this 
membrane,  which  is  interspersed  by  most  frequent  plexuses  of 
blood-vessels,  covers  the  universal  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain.  The  interior  surface  of  the  expanse  of  the  brain»  how- 
ever, which  is  called  the  corpus  callosum,  and  which  is  entirely 
medullary'  and  white,  is  by  no  means  clothed  by  this  membrane; 
but  in  its  stead  a  number  of  plexuses  of  blood-vessels,  commonly 
styled  choroid,  are  suspended  in  it,  and  in  a  certain  measure 
float  about  freely.  .  .  .  Into  all  the  other  recesses  of  the  cere- 
brum, however,  and  especially  into  the  folds  and  laminae  of  the 
cerebellum,  nay,  also  into  the  interstices  between  the  two  brains 
and  the  medulla  oblongata  this  membrane  pushes  itself,  and 
entwines  itself  between  the  distributions  of  the  vessels*  The 
extent  of  the  membrane  seems  so  much  the  more  wonderfiil, 
as  it  has  no  particular  place  whence  it  originates,  and  as  it  not 
only  invests  the  whole  bniin  or  encephalon  with  a  covering,  but 
als4:i  lines  all  its  parts  with  a  peculiar  envelope,  and  besides 
knits  together  their  summits  and  processes.  This  meninx 
appears  even  to  enjoy  a  manifold  and  various  origin ;  for  wher- 
ever sulci  or  interstices  of  some  parts  or  pn>cesses  are  produced, 
portions  of  this  membrane  which  spring  up  at  once  clothe 
the  parts,  connect  them  together,  and  furnish  them  with  all 
ramifications  of  blood-vessels.  When  the  brain  is  very  moist, 
this  membrane  can  be  easily  separated,  and  large  and  wide 
patches  of  it  can  be  pulled  oflF  with  the  fingers;  and  after 
they  are  pulled  off,  the  insertions  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  its  medulla  become  plainly  visible  " 
(PP^  8,  9), 

"  The  pia  mater  is  much  thinner  than  the  dura  mater,  and 
consists  of  a  niost  delicate  texture  of  fibres.  .  ,  .  In  order  that 
the  diffusion  of  this  membrane  throughout  all  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain,  and  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  through 
the  most  hidden  recesses  may  be  better  observed,  let  the  head 
of  a  man  or  an  animal  which  has  died  of  dropsy  be  opened. 
For  in  subjects  where  the  brain  is  filled  with  moisture,  the  little 
stays  by  which  this  membrane  is  fixed  to  the  substance  of  the 
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brain  are  looseaed,  so  tliat  the  raembraue  with  the  plexuses  of 
the  vessels  can  be  easily  drawn  away,  and  pulled  off  almost 
entire ;  and  when  it  is  thus  pulled  off,  the  folds  of  the  brain 
appear  naked ;  the  insertions  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the  more 
interior  substance  of  the  brain  are  also  perceived.  To  a  healthy 
and  dry  brain,  however,  the  pia  mater  clings  so  closely  that 
scarcely  anywhere  can  it  be  drawn  away,  or  separated  with  a 
penknife.  .  .  .  The  blood-vessels  of  this  membrane  are  variously 
platted  together  and  interlaced,  forming  everywhere  wonderful 
plexuses,  between  which  for  the  most  part  very  small  and  very 
numerous  glandules  are  inserted.  This  may  be  seen  throughout 
the  whole  compass  of  the  cerebnim  and  cerebellum,  and  through- 
out the  interior  recesses,  but  chiefly  between  the  clefts  of  the 
convolutions.  It  appears  plainly  in  a  moist  or  dropsical  brain, 
where  the  glandules,  which  are  otherwise  so  very  small  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  swollen  by  the  moisture  bcconu^ 
quite  conspicuous"  (pp.  48,  51,  52). 

•'  I  often  noticed  in  heads  opened  stxjn  after  death,  the  piu 
mater  distended  like  a  bladder,  and  transparent.  It  seemed 
swollen  with  much  water  which  was  enclosed  underneath ;  yet 
it  was  found  to  have  been  caused  by  air  which  distended  the 
membrane ;  for  upon  being  dissected,  the  intumescence  at  once 
subsided  without  any  eftusion  of  lymph.  ...  I  sometimes 
opened  the  heads  of  deceased  persons  who  wiiile  living  had 
been  miserably  tortured  by  headaches ;  in  such  heads  the  pia 
or  interior  meninx  had  grown  fast  to  the  dura  or  exterior 
membrane  for  some  distance,  sometimes  to  the  width  of  two 
tiugers,  near  the  longitudinal  sinus,  where  the  scat  of  the  pain 
was;  and  this  coalition  had  caused  a  rough  and  unequal 
swelling.  In  this  swelling  the  orifices  of  the  blood- vessels  had 
been  entirely  stopped  up,  so  that  no  passiige  into  the  adjoining 
sinus  was  granted  to  the  blood,  howsoever  it  was  agitated  " 
(p,  62). 

40;i.  Pacchioni.* — "After  the  cranium  has  been  carefijlly 
opened,  and  not  an  inconsidenible  portion  of  the  dura  mater 
^  hicchioHi  OpfTitt  rditio  quarta,  Rome,  1741, 
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has  boen  fiSSnuick  from  the  front  to  the  occiput,  or  to  cither 
side,  so  that  the  principal  cohesions  of  both  meninges  and  of 
the  lymphatics  are  still  remaining ;  and  after  the  dew  which 
appears  has  been  wiped  from  the  pia  mater,  you  will  notice  fresh 
little  drops  of  the  same  dew,  and  of  the  same  kind  of  moisture. 
even  if  no  pressure  is  exercised  by  the  fingers.  This  is  a  most 
certain  argimient  not  only  that  the  pia  mater  for  some  reason 
is  per\'ioua  and  perforatt^d  exteriorlVt  but  also  that  out  of  these 
little  foramina  or  punctures  some  lymph  trickles  out.  Besides, 
what  shall  I  say  of  that  oily  lymph  which  is  discovered  between 
the  pia  mater  and  the  tortuous  and  deep  convolutions  of  th*^ 
cerebrum  ?  This  is  by  no  means  supplied  by  the  cortical  glands 
of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum ;  for  if  you  wipe  them,  you 
will  eertaiiily  not  perceive  any  humour  oozing  out  thence" 
(pp.  110,  117).  ''  But  in  order  to  show  that  this  lymph  bubbles 
over  with  oily  particles,  you  need  nothing  more  than  the  use  ol 
your  senses  of  sight  and  touch-  By  using  your  eyes  you  will 
notice  that  the  pia  mater  in  some  subjects  is  besprinkled  with 
innumerable  round  and  whitish  particles ;  sometimes  also  they 
are  intermixed  with  gkindules  of  the  dura  mater  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  this  by  Ruysch ;  namely,  that  the  pia  mater 
in  various  places  is  dilated  by  fat  Besides,  if  you  touch  thp 
cortex  of  the  brain  with  the  fingers,  you  will  observe  that  it  is 
polished  in  a  high  degree,  and  everywhere  bathed  with  a  most 
subtle  oil,  as  I  learned  not  without  surprise  from  very  frequent 
dissections  of  bodies.  This  truth  is  also  placed  before  our  eyes 
by  concretions  and  hydatids  of  the  l^Tuphatics  of  the  pia  mater, 
where  sometimes  we  have  seen  oil  floating  about  on  the  t<jp ; 
that  is,  we  have  seen  the  lymph  filled  with  oily  particles  of 
that  kind  '  (pp.  118,  119). 

"  Lymphatic  vessels  intimately  associated  with  and  enfoid*:3d 
by  blood-vessels  from  the  dura  mater,  are  implanted  in  the  pia 
mater,  and  adhere  to  it  must  finnly,  not  only  by  the  aid  of 
blood-vessels,  but  also  of  many  fibres  which  come  forth  from 
the  dura  mater.  ,  ,  .  I  doubt,  not  without  reason,  whether  all 
the  lymphatic  vessels  are  contained  under  the  plexuses  of  the 
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blood-vessels ;  for  very  often  on  breaking  the  oonnection  between 
the  dura  and  pia  mater,  there  appear  very  many  glandules 
fastened,  and  as  it  were  ingrained,  upon  the  latter  membrane ; 
wherefore,  from  a  certiiin  dew^,  and  as  it  w^ere  a  very  white 
hue  which  remains  spread  over  the  pia  mater,  by  a  bold 
deduction  I  inferred  that  besides  the  above-mentioned  inser- 
tions and  ligaments,  there  are  also  implanted  in  it  very  small 
lymphatic  vessels.  By  investigating  therefore  more  attentively 
the  complication  of  the  vessels  which  are  exposed,  and  by  slowly 
pulling  off  one  membrane  from  the  other,  I  noticed  that  both 
were  in  addition  connected  by  a  sort  of  thin  filaments,  which 
emerge  from  the  glandules  of  the  dura  maten  When  these  are 
stretched  out  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  broken,  the  tip  of  the 
finger  on  tcniching  them  beoomes  moistened  by  a  clear  liquid. 
The  progression  of  these  lymphatics,  at  least  within  the  pia 
mater,  is  not  very  difficult  to  trace,  since  by  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  blood-vessels  they  follow  their  course  even  into 
their  smallest  windings ;  thus  they  appear  both  on  the  surface 
of  the  pia  mater  and  in  its  separate  portions  which  clothe  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebmni,  and  which  they  do  not  moisten 
very  much.  And  when  these  are  exposed  to  the  light  they 
exhibit  most  slender,  whitish  vessels,  not  unlike  the  substance 
of  the  pia  mater,  and  for  the  most  part  interlaced  with  blood- 
vessels. ...  I  remember  in  certain  persons  w^ho  had  died  of 
apoplexy,  and  whose  brain  abounded  with  lymph,  that  their  pia 
mater  was  three  times  as  thick  as  in  the  natural  state;  and, 
indeed,  I  observed  this  more  than  once ;  almost  all  connection 
of  the  vessels  had  ceased  there,  and  nearly  transparent  hydatids 
were  here  and  there  interspersed,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
so  many  varicose  lymphatic  vessels.  Although  the  pia  mater 
invests  the  brain  everj'^here,  and  pervades  its  cortical  g}Tes,  its 
interstices,  and  the  walls  which  are  contiguous  to  the  falx,  down 
to  the  corpus  callosum,  nevertheless  it  is  always  associated  with 
lymphatic  vessels ;  yet  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  tell  whether 
they  penetrate  the  medullary  substance,  although  I  applied  all 
necessary  diligence  to  the  problem.  .  .  .  Heertodt  relates  that 
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in  a  boy  who  had  died  of  hydrocephalus  he  saw  the  lymphatics 
of  the  brain  partly  turgid  and  partly  broken.  ...  It  is,  never- 
theless,  a  settled  fact  that  the  interior  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
is  moistened  by  some  liquid,  which,  as  I  remember  to  have  seen 
in  dissections  of  bodies,  especially  of  old  men,  had  even  become 
gelatinous  by  disease,  to  which,  among  others,  the  celebrated 
Malpighi  bears  witness.  And  that  this  liquid  becomes  stag- 
nant in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  I  have  learned  not  only  in 
a  case  of  hydrocephalus,  and  in  some  who  had  died  of  apoplexy, 
but  also  in  a  number  of  epileptic  persons,  and  in  such  as  had 
died  of  convulsions  in  the  head.  .  ♦  ,  In  a  cardinal,  sixty  years 
old,  who  had  become  epileptic  during  an  attack  of  gout,  on  the 
right  cortical  portion  of  the  head,  towards  the  occiput,  there 
was  found  a  large  hydatid,  which  equalled  the  size  of  a  pigeon  s 
egg ;  this  seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  pia  mater  itself, 
and  its  lymphatics,  which  had  been  very  greatly  extended ;  it 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  eye  on  account  of  the  liquid  which 
was  contained  in  it.  It  was  partly  a  Ipnph  thin  and  yellow,  and 
partly  tunied  into  a  sort  of  thick  gelatinous  mass.  In  this  case, 
as  seemed  remarkable,  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  base 
of  this  bladder,  namely,  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  had  acquired  a 
consistency,  offering  such  a  resistance  as  to  seem  scirrhous" 
(pp.  128,  130,  131,  133> 

"  If  the  liquid  of  the  blood  and  of  the  l}Tnphatic  vessels  of  the 
body  is  tried  by  the  fire,  one  species  more  than  others  is  more 
or  less  coagulated,  and  then  vanishes  in  smoke ;  but  the  Ijmph 
of  the  brain  when  exposed  to  the  fire  does  not  bUster,  nor  does 
it  leave  any  coagulated  mass,  but  the  whole  of  it  vanishes  and 
evaporates.  In  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  cavities  of 
the  spinal  marrow  also  there  is  a  fluid  which  does  not  coagulate, 
but  which  evaporates  totally  '*  (p.  89). 

404,  The  celebrated  Faktoni  and  others  sometimes  saw 
hydatids  in  the  pia  mater ;  *  more  frequently  there  was  a  co- 
agulable  serum  adhering  to  the  membrane ;  but  never,  says  he 
1  See  hi«  letter  to  PtMjchioni  in  his  **  Opera  Omnia,"  etc*,  p.  111, 
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and  others,  have  any  Ij^mphatic  vessels  shown  themselves  over 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

405,  ViEUSSENS.1 — "  The  pia  mater  is  a  very  thin  and  trans- 
parent membrane,  which  covers  immediately  the  whole  mass  of 
the  brain.  It  furnishes  a  covering  to  all  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  the  brain,  and  upon  entering  the  vertebral  cavity  it  is 
divided  into  two  membranes ;  the  exterior  membrane  of  these 
embraces  the  spinal  marrow,  and  all  the  nervous  fibres  proceed- 
ing from  it ;  the  inner  membrane,  however,  covers  immediately 
the  same  medulla,  anil  invests  separately  the  aforesaid  fibrils 
proceeding  from  it,  and  passing  off  into  spinal  nerves^  This 
membrane,  which  consists  of  a  most  delicate  tissue  of  fibres,  is 
connected  here  and  there  with  the  dura  mater,  partly  by  bbxid- 
vessels,  partly  hy  nerv^es  or  membranous  ligaments  which  are 
thrown  in  between ;  and  this  connection  at  one  time  is  more 
lax  and  at  another  more  strict.  And  in  addition  it  is  so  firmly 
attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  brain  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  separated  firom  it  uninjured-  Finally,  this  membrane,  by 
binding  together  the  tops  of  all  the  convolutions  and  sulci  of 
the  cerebnim,  renders  its  surface  smooth  and  oblong-round, 
and  makes  its  shape  in  a  certain  measure  similar  to  our  world. 
After  it  has  thus  proximately  engirded  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
and  medulla  oblongata,  it  insinuates  itself  between  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum;  it  makes  its  way  deeply  into  their  internal 
sulci,  and  covers  up  all  the  clefts ;  it  enters  also  the  interstices 
between  their  folds,  and  distinguishes  one  from  the  other.  In 
a  certain  measure  also  it  distinguishes  the  cerebmm  from  the 
cerebellum,  and  both  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  Never,  in 
dissecting  human  brains,  was  I  able  to  discover  glands,  not  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  I 
think  that  when  they  are  discovered  they  are  either  the  extreme 
blunt  ends  of  vessels,  and  are  swollen  with  water,  or  else  are 
always  preternatural  productions,  ,  .  .  Besides,  the  pia  mater 
has  a  most  polished  external  surface ;  its  internal  surface,  how- 
ever, is  rendered  somewhat  rough  on  account  of  tlie  vessels 
\  **NeurograpUiii  Ufliveraalia,"  cap,  v. 
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which  adhere  to  it  This  adherence  of  the  vessels  is  externally 
never  prominent;  and  the  external  surface  appears  equally 
transparent  whether  the  vessels  which  are  internally  appended 
to  it  are  separated  or  emptied  of  blood  .  .  .  This  thin  mem- 
brane, besides,  covers  all  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain ; 
and  vnth  some  of  them,  which  around  their  origin  consist  of 
distinct  fibrils,  it  separately  invests  each  of  these  fibrils.  Hence 
it  is  that  very  often  when  this  membrane  is  severely  injured,  the 
roots  of  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  brain  suffer  likewise, 
,  .  .  The  pia  mater  is  also  occasionally  thick,  and  interwoven 
with  very  many  nervous  fibres  "  (pp.  29,  30). 

40G.  Ridley,^ — '*  The  pia  mater  is  a  very  thin  and  pellucid 
membrane,  co-extensive  with  the  brain  itself,  not  only  in  its 
external,  but  also  in  its  internal  structure ;  and  likewise  through 
all  its  plicatures,  interstices,  and  CAvities,  even  over  the  corpus 
callosum  itself,  although  loosely.  .  .  .  This  membrane,  cut  by 
chance  while  I  was  paring  the  top  part  of  the  brain  down  to  the 
lateral  ventricles  with  a  razor,  in  a  body  I  lately  had,  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  showing  it  as  plainly  in  those  ventricles  as  the 
largest  membrane  of  the  body  to  several  who  stood  by.  ,  .  . 
But  this  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in  recent  bodies,  or  in  such 
as  before  death,  through  such  diseases  as  dropsy,  strangury, 
some  sort  of  apoplexies,  and  the  like,  have  been  filled  with  extra- 
v&sated  serum.  .  .  .  This  is  the  proper  membrane  of  the  brain, 
and  insinuates  itself  through  all  the  close  plicatures  of  the  brain. 
and  that  not  in  a  continuous,  but  rather  retiform  contexture,  and 
so  it  may  be  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  membrane  invest- 
ing the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye,  namely,  the  arachnoid.  .  ,  . 
As  regards  glands,  I  could  never  see  them,  but  I  have  noticed 
the  external  surface  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  in  strangled 
bodies,  appear  glandiilous  very  plainly  through  this  transparent 
integument*  .  .  .  The  blood-vessels  belonging  to  the  brain  itself 
it  conducts  as  it  were  through  its  duplicature ;  in  their  passage 
allowing  them  the  opportunity  of  growing  extremely  fine,  after 
many  serpentine  mndings  towards  their  capillary  extremities, 
*  **  Anatomy  of  tlie  Brain/'  etc*,  chajj^  ii. 
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before  they  are  extended  into  the  brain.  .  .  .  There  are  also 
blood-vessels  belonging  to  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  itself;  these 
I  found  upon  diligent  inspection  spread  plentifully  upon  the 
inside  of  the  exterior  lamina,  and  they  are  very  well  delineated 
by  Bidhx),  This  duplicaturc  is  also  very  plainly  communicated 
to  all  the  nerves,  both  within  and  without  the  cranium,  making 
by  its  exterior  lamina  a  second  integument  under  the  first  from 
the  dura  mater  to  the  whole  fascicle  of  nerves ;  and  a  third  by 
its  interior  lamina,  which  yields  an  involucrum  or  covering  to 
all  the  single  fibrils,  which  collectively  make  up  the  w^hole  nervous 
body  itself  Through  the  admirable  fineness  of  this  membrane 
investing  those  medullaiy  fibres,  altogether  insensible  of  them- 
selves, it  happens  that  there  is  such  a  prompt  consent  between 
part  and  part,  and  between  all  and  the  brain  itself"  (pp  10-19). 

407*  Heister* — ^"  The  pia  mater  enters  all  the  convolutions, 
and  invests  also  the  spinal  marrttw  and  ner\'es.  In  a  healthy 
brain  it  is  tight  and  fiim ;  with  dropsical  persons  lax.  With 
the  dura  mater  it  is  connected  only  by  the  veins,  w^hich  pass  oft' 
into  the  sinuses.  No  nerves  have  been  found  entering  into  this 
substance,  nor  any  lymphatic  vessels  '*  (no.  2C9). 

408.  Wdtslow,  * — ^**  The  pia  mater  surx'ounds  the  whole  mass 
of  the  brain  more  particularly  than  the  dura  mater.  It 
adheres  veiy  closely  to  the  brain,  and  is  connected  w^ith  the 
dura  mater  only  by  the  veins  which  open  into  the  sinuses.  It 
is  made  up  of  two  very  fine  laminae,  the  outermost  of  which 
covers  pretty  imiformly  all  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain, 
and  lines  in  the  same  manner  all  the  concave  or  inner  surface 
of  the  dura  mater.  The  internal  lamina  forms  a  great 
number  of  folds,  duplicatures,  and  septa,  which  insinuate 
thems4?lves  into  all  the  convolutions  and  sulci,  and  between  the 
different  strata  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  .  .  ,  In  each 
of  these  laininte  we  discover  another  kind  of  fine  duplicature 
which  contains  vessels ;  but  these  small  vessels  are  hardly  perceiv- 
able  without  the  help  of  an  injection"  (nos.  49,  50,  52). 

*  **  Compendium  Anatomicum,"  AmsterJflm,  1723. 

*  *'  Aafttomical  Exposition,"  ete.,  eectioa  x. 
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409*  RursCH.^ — "  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  insinua* 
tion  of  the  pia  mater  into  the  brain  takes  place  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  omentum  is  let  down  among  the  circumvolu- 
tions of  the  intestines,  or  like  linen,  which  we  may  pu^h  into 
various  little  depressions,  the  length  and  breadth  of  which 
is  thereby  much  diminished.  That  this,  however,  can  never 
be  the  case  with  the  pia  mater  will  appear  manifestly  to 
every  close  observer.  It  appears  most  clearly  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  after  it  has  been  very  carefully  separated  from 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  its  size  is  thereby  not  increased, 
no  matter  how  much  it  may  have  insinuated  itself  into  the  sulci, 
unless,  indeed,  from  every  part  and  ev^ywhere  the  connections 
established  with  the  help  of  the  fibres  and  blood-vessels  are 
loosened  by  raising  it  with  the  hand  The  pia  mater,  therefore, 
seems  to  me  to  sink  down  into  all  the  sulci,  and  into  certain 
processes  of  the  convolutions,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  falciform  process  which  is  subject  to  the  longitud- 
inal sinus,  emerges  out  of  the  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater ;  so 
that  the  pia  mater  produces  as  many  processes  as  there  are 
convolutions ;  the  form  of  these,  however,  is  not  falciform,  but 
it  is  creeping  in  a  serpentine  manner.  Into  the  interstices  of 
the  cerebellum,  however,  the  pia  mater  emerges  by  as  many 
falciform  processes  as  there  are  sulci  or  convolutions ;  when  this 
is  removed  and  withdrawn  it  presents  the  pleasant  appearance 
of  the  compartments  of  a  white  poppy  head  "  (p.  7).  From  the 
figures  of  this  author  (p.  8)  you  may  see  how  the  arteries  are 
wonderfully  diflnsed  over  the  membranes,  until  their  ramifica- 
tions escape  the  sight  You  can  see  there  also  the  serpentine 
processes  of  this  membrane  in  the  cerebrum,  and  its  falciform 
processes  in  the  cerebellum.  In  another  figure  again,  after  the 
cortical  substance  has  been  taken  out,  there  are  the  empty 
compartments  and  cellules,  similar  to  the  honeycomb  of  bees, 
exposed  to  the  sight  in  an  irregular  manner,  just  as  they  are 
formed  by  the  various  oonvolutiona 

1  **RQy»chii  Opera  Omnia,'^  Amsterdafn,  1737.  Epistola  jmatomica,  proMe- 
inalica  septima  de  Pia  Matre,  Atnaterdami  17II* 
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409a,  ToddJ — '*  lu  tracing  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord 
upwards,  it  will  be  found  gradually  to  become  much  thinner 
and  more  delicate  as  it  passes  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  and  cerebnmi.  In  con- 
nection with  these  latter  parts  it  becomes  of  extreme  tenuity. 
and  owes  its  physical  tenacity  chietly  to  the  intimate  connec- 
tion of  the  arachnoid  membrane  with  it.  The  cerebral  pia 
mater  is  almost  exclusively  comj>osed  of  numerous  ramifications 
of  minute  vessels  which  are  accompanied  by  white  fibrous  tissue 
in  small  quantity.  These  vessels  divide  and  subdivide  to  the 
last  degree  of  minuteness,  and  are  admirable  objects  for  examin- 
ing the  stnicture  of  capillary  vessels.  The  pia  mater  adheres 
closely  to  the  whole  suriace  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebt^lum,  and 
connecting  parts,  and  numberless  vessels  pass  from  it  into  the 
nervous  substance  in  contact  with  it  On  the  surface  of  the 
cerebnim  it  adherer  to  the  superficial  grey  matter  and  sinks 
down  into  sulci  or  furrows  betw^een  the  convolutiona  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  depression  or  fi^iu*e  of  the  brain^  the  pia  mater 
is  foimd  dipping  into  it-  It  likewise  sinks  into  the  fissures 
between  the  laminie  of  the  cerebellum.  We  shall  obtain,  how- 
ever, a  very  inadei|uate  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  pia  mater,  if 
we  confine  our  examination  of  it  to  the  exterior  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum.  At  certain  situations  this  membrane  is  con- 
tinued into  the  ca\dties  or  ventricles  of  these  organs,  where  it 
doubtless  fulfils  some  office  connected  with  the  support  and 
nutrition  of  certain  parts  of  them "  (p.  25).  **  The  pia  mater 
adheres  very  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  comiog  for  the 
most  part  into  contact  with  the  grey  or  vesicular  matter. 
When  a  portion  of  it  is  carefully  raised  in  a  fresh  brain, 
numberless  extremely  minute  blood-vessels  are  seen  passing 
from  it  into  the  cerebral  substance.     These  are  the  principal 

1  Tmld  {R.  B.),  M,D.,  F.R.a,  " Tb©  Descriptive  ttnd  Phydologiml  Anatomy 
of  the  Braiu,  S|uiihI  Cord,  and  GangUooA,  and  their  Coverings,"  I^otidou,  IS45, 
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nutrient  vessels  of  the  brain.  On  its  outside  the  pia  mater 
adheres  partially  to  the  arachnoid  membrane.  At  those  points 
which  correspond  to  the  convex  portions  of  the  convolutions  the 
adhesion  of  the  arachnoid  to  the  pia  mater  is  close ;  but  at 
other  places  the  latter  membrane  separates  completely  from  the 
former.  The  pia  mater  of  the  brain  dififers  from  that  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  its  great  delicacy  and  tenuity;  it  wants  the 
strength  and  density  of  the  latter  membrane.  This  is  owing 
to  its  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  extremely  minute 
and  delicate  blood-vessels,  whilst  the  spinal  membrane  consists 
chiefly  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  former 
are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  the 
reason  of  this  probably  is  that  the  cerebral  membrane  is  chiefly 
in  contact  with  grey  matter,  which  requires  a  great  quantity  of 
blood,  but  the  spinal  membrane  immediately  embraces  white 
matter,  which  is  much  less  vEiscnlar ''  (p.  30). 

4091?.  QuAiN.' — *'The  pia  mater  is  a  delicate,  fibrous,  and 
highly  vascular  membrane,  which  immediately  invests  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord*  Upon  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  it  is 
applied  to  the  entire  cortical  surface  of  the  convolutions,  and 
dips  into  all  the  sulci,  which  thus  contain  a  double  layer. 
From  its  internal  surface  numerous  small  vessels  enter  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  and  hence  this  inner  surface  is  very 
flocculent,  and  is  named  iomenium  cerebri.  On  the  cerebellum 
a  similar  arrangement  exists,  but  the  membrane  is  finer,  and 
the  double  fold  only  distinct  in  the  lai^er  sulci.  The  pia  mater 
is  also  prolonged  through  the  transverse  fissure  into  the  lateral 
ventricles,  and  there  forms  the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid 
plexus.  It  is  also  prolonged  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  it 
forms  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  On  the  spinal 
cord  the  pia  mater  has  a  very  different  character  from  that 
which  it  presents  on  the  encephalon,  so  that  it  has  even  been 
described  by  some  as  a  difierent  membrane  under  the  name 
neurilemma  of  the  cord.  It  is  thicker,  firmer,  less  vascular,  and 
more  adherent  to  the  subjacent  nervous  matter:  its  greater 
1  **EleraenUofAtJ5itotny/' eighth  edition,  voL  iu,  Loudon,  1876, 
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strength  is  owing  to  its  containing  fibrous  tissue,  which  is 
arranged  in  longitudinal  shining  bundles.  ,  .  , 

"  Stnicture.—The  pia  mater  consists  of  interlaced  bundles  of 
connective  tissue,  ha\Tng  a  more  regular  arrangement  in  the 
outer  and  inner  layers,  while  in  the  middle  is  a  network  of  fine 
elastic  fibres.  .  .  .  The  pia  mater  contains  great  nun>bers  of 
blood-vessels,  which  subdivide  in  it  before  they  enter  the 
nervous  substance.  Each  vessel  lies  in  a  canal,  the  walls  of 
which  are  composed  of  a  more  dense  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
of  the  membrane  (perivascular  canal).  The  diameter  of  the 
canal  may  be  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  contained  vessel 
A  similar  sheath,  derived  from  the  pia  mater,  accompanies  the 
vessel  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  At  its  commencement 
it  is  loose  and  funnel-shaped  and  can  be  injected  from  the 
sub-arachnoidal  cavity.  On  the  cerebrum  the  inner  layer  of 
the  pia  mater  is  adherent  to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  con- 
volutions, but  on  the  cerebellum  a  space  exists  between  the 
two,  traversed  by  fibres  which  pass  from  the  cerebellum  to  the 
pia  mater.  This  space  is  eontinuaus  with  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  perivascular  sheaths  and  the  brain  substance  "  (pp. 
571,  572). 

409*;.  Key  and  Retzius.^— **  In  the  brain  the  pia  proper 
consists  of  a  very  fine  membrane,  the  interior  boundary  layer 
of  the  entire  soft  raeninx  [it.  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater 
combined].  The  pia  proper  corresponds  essentially  only  to  the 
inmost  lamina  of  the  pia  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  consists  of  a 
simple  membranula,  invested  with  endothelium,  and  containing 
stiff,  shining,  decussating  fibres  of  varied  number,  similar  to 
those  in  the  inmost  lamina  of  the  pia  in  the  cord.  The  little 
membranes  bounding  the  sub-arachnoidal  passages  everywhere 
pass  over  into  the  pia  mater.  The  blood-vessels,  before  rami- 
fying and  losing  themselves  in  the  cortex,  for  some  distance 
run  along  the  exterior  surface  of  the  pia.  These  vessels  are 
fastened  most  intimately  to  the  pia  by  fine  little  membranea 

*  "Studien  in  der  Anatoroie  des  Nerveusystemi,"  etc,  vol  i^  Stockholm 
1875. 
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In  cross-sections,  therefore,  it  often  appears  as  if  the  vessels 
were    running    in    the    pi  a    itself,   although   they   arc   really 
situated   between  the   pia  and  another  fine   little   merobrane 
closely   attached   to   it      The   pia  mater   always   follows  the 
surface  of  the  brain  very  accurately  in  all  its  anfractuosities 
and  depressions ;   it  presses  closely  against  it,  but  is  very  easily 
pulled  off  from  it.     Special  methods^  therefore,  are  required,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  representing  the  pia  mater  in  cross-sections 
in  its  natural  position  in  respect  to  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
Frozen  preparations  are  best  for  this  purpose ;  although  in  this 
case  we  most  always  take  into  consideration  the  fanciftil  images 
which  are  caused  thereby  in  the  brain  substance.     Sometimes 
also  you  may  succeed  in  obtaining  the  pia  in  its  natural  position 
along  the  surface  of  the   brain,  in  preparations  hardened  in 
hyperosmic  acid  or  chroraate  of  potash  and  afterwards  in  al- 
cohol ;  or  also  in  preparations  which  have  been  somewhat  dried. 
But  never  in  such  preparations  does  there  appear  between  these 
formations  a  space,  an  actual  epicerebral  space  [as  maintained 
by  His  and   his  followers].      This  circumstance  is  of  special 
importance  in  frozen  brains;    since,  especially  by  the  act  of 
freezing,  either  pre-existing  spaces  are  enlarged,  or  new  artificial 
spaces  are  obtained  by  bursting.     On  the  other  hand,  however, 
there   cannot   be  discovered   any  parts  whose  office   it   is  t^ 
establish  a  connection,  no  fibres  which  from  the  pia  mater  pene- 
trate into  the  brain,  no  peculiar  cementing  substance  of  any 
kind.     The  neuroglia  [nerve-cement]  of  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
which  in  some  places  contains  fine  plexuses  of  nervous  fibres 
nmning   in  a   horizontal   direction,  is   intimately  and   closely 
attached  to  the  pia  mater.     Smaller  portions  of  neuroglia  are 
often  found  clinging  to  patches  of  pia  mater  which  have  been 
pulled  off;  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  close  adhesion  of  these 
substances.     In  the  surface  of  the  brain  we  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  layer  of  cellular  endothelium,  a  stratum  of  such  cells 
as  have  been  described  by  Golgi  and  Boll     Everywhere  the 
neuroglia  encountered  freely  the  pia  mater     Still,  in  all  the 
regions  of  the  cerebrum,  as  well  as  of  the  spinal  cord,  there  is 
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one  formation  to  which  is  assigned  the  office  of  attaching  the 
pia  mater ;  namely,  the  blood-vessels  which  from  the  pia  mater 
enter  into  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  On  examining  a  piece  of  pia 
mater  which  has  been  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  brain 
and  spread  out  flat,  you  will  notice  how  the  blood-vessels 
attached  to  the  pia  mater  freely  send  out  their  shoots,  and  how 
these,  scattered  here  and  there,  protrude  like  ^alli  from  the 
membrane.  For  the  vascular  shoots,  which  at  first  still  preserve 
their  natural  position,  deflect  from  the  vessels  in  the  pia  mater, 
and  at  right  angles  penetrate  into  the  cortex.  On  entering  the 
cortex  they  run  along  a  funnel-shaped  indentation  of  pia  mater, 
which  by-and-by  fits  more  closely  around  the  coating  of  the 
vessel,  and  which  in  the  form  of  a  sheath  accompanies  every 
vessel"  (p.  148).  "This  perivascular  sheath,  in  larger  vessels, 
is  slightly  diff'erent  from  what  it  is  in  capillaries ;  thus  in  the 
former  vessels  it  is  more  or  less  removed  from  the  parietes  of 
the  vessel  .  ,  *  In  the  sheath  itself  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
structure ;  it  appears  almost  as  clear  as  glass  and  homogeneous. 
,  .  ,  We  never  succeeded,  under  treatment  with  silver,  in  obtain- 
ing in  the  sheath  real  outlines  of  endothelial  cellular  fields,  such 
as  other  authors  (Eberth,  Riedel)  seem  to  have  produced;  the 
only  result  obtained  was  a  diffuse  colourmg,  or  irregular  spurious 
outlines,  ...  In  the  smaller  transitional  blood-vessel  the  middle, 
muscular  coat  disappears  altogether,  the  perivascular  sheath 
remaining  as  a  clear  homogeneous  sheath,  more  or  less  distant 
from  the  interior  coat.  Often,  however,  in  the  capillaries  this 
sheath  is  entirely  invisible ;  yet  in  places  where  the  capillaries 
branch  out,  the  perivascidar  sheath  becomes  plainly  visible  as  it 
retreats  from  the  interior  coat  Everywhere,  in  fact,  its  pre- 
sence is  indicated  by  small,  beautiful,  and  singular  nuclei" 
(p.  150).  "The  spaces  which  are  contained  witliin  the  perivas- 
cular sheaths  are  serous  canals  which  are  in  open  commu- 
nication with  all  the  sub-arachnoidal  spaces.  A  communication 
between  these  spaces  and  the  epicerebral  space  of  His,  the 
existence  of  which,  however,  is  duubtfut,  docs  not  exist "  (p.  142). 
*'  In  the  ccrcbillmn  the  relations  are  a  little  diflerent ;  namely, 
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in  respect  to  the  faatening  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  cortical 

substance.  For  some  sort  of  formations  are  there,  serviceable 
to  the  more  intimate  attachment  of  the  pia  mater.  These  are 
the  fibres  described  by  Bei^iiann,  Hess,  Schulze,  Deiteis, 
Henle-MerkeL  In  the  free,  open  surface  of  the  cerebellum  we 
looked  for  these  fibres  in  vain ;  but  we  found  them,  and  indeed 
very  copiously,  in  the  furrows  of  the  cerebellum-  Sometimes 
we  thought  we  succeeded  in  discovering  these  formations  also 
in  the  surface  itself,  but  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sulci, 
and  exceptionally.  Their  proper  territory,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
furrows  or  sulci;  and  we  think  ourselves  authorized  in  main* 
tainiug  that  the  attaching  fibres  belong  to  the  sulci.  We  have 
examined  them  in  man,  in  the  dog.  and  in  the  rabbit.  Their 
relations  are  almost  the  same  in  these  various  creatures.  They 
always  exist  in  great  numbers.  ...  On  pulling  off  the  pia  mater 
from  the  surface  of  the  cortex,  it  will  be  found  that  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  these  fibres  is  pulled  off  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  many  of  them  remain  attached  to  the  pia  mater.  A 
great  number  of  these  fibres,  however,  are  usually  torn  from  the 
pia  mater,  and  with  their  trumpet-like  enlargements  they  stick 
out  of  the  cortical  substance  like  a  diminutive  forest ;  or  else 
they  have  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  border,  or  of  an  indented 
little  membrane.  ...  As  a  general  thing  these  fibres  appear 
homogeneous,  transparent  like  glass,  and  they  are  not  very  stiff, 
but  pliable.  ...  Not  unfrequeutly  they  ramify  in  the  direction 
of  the  cortex ;  they  divide  dichotomously,  and  sometimes  this 
division  is  repeated.  The  ramifications  in  this  case  form  an  acute 
angle  with  one  another,  and  dip  into  the  cortical  substance.  .  ,  , 
It  seemed  singular  to  us  that  this  kind  of  fibres  should  occur 
only  in  the  cerebellum,  and  we  therefore  repeatedly  strove  to 
discover  analogous  formations  in  other  parts  of  the  central 
organs.  Yet  we  never  succeeded  in  our  endeavours ;  certainly 
not  in  the  sulci  of  the  cerebrum.  Whenever  we  thought  that 
we  had  met  with  single  fibres  of  this  sort,  on  instituting 
a  more  precise  examination,  it  always  turned  out  that  we 
had    mistaken    fine    filaments  drawn    out    of   the    neuroglia 
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[nerve-cement]   for  the  genuine  attaching   fibres"   (pp,    154 
155). 

409f/,  Bevan  Lewis  describes  certain  *' pericellukr  lymph- 
sacs  in  the  brain/*  aroimd  the  individual  cortical  substances  or 
the  nerve-cells.  These  pericellular  spaces,  according  to  him,  are 
connected  with  the  perivascular  sheaths  of  the  capillaries  which 
are  derived  from  the  pia  mater.  He  says  on  this  subject,  "  In 
many  instances  a  distinct  connection  between  the  perivascular 
and  pericellular  spaces  could  be  clearly  obser\^ed,  although  for 
obvious  reasons  the  majority  of  specimens  exhibited  this 
connection  only  after  the  most  careful  and  strict  scrutiny." 
(See  his  paper  on  "  The  Relationship  of  the  Nerve-cells  of  the 
Brain  to  the  Lymphatic  System  of  the  Brain/'  from  which  we 
have  quoted  largely  in  no.  383^,)  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  pia  mater  through  the  perivascular  sheaths  of  the 
capillaries  is  continued  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  individual  cortical  particles  or  nerve-cells.— Editor.] 


ANALYSIS. 

410.  Nothing  in  universal  nature  is  arranged  in  a  more 
perfect  order  than  the  brain,  especially  the  human;  but  before 
the  evidence  of  the  sensea  nothing  appears  less  in  a  state  of 
order,  because  nothing  is  more  occult,  or  filled  with  arcana. 
Still  the  senses  are  not  the  judges.  For  man  is  the  last  fabric 
of  the  universe,  and  in  man  his  brain  is  pre-eminent,  because 
it  is  the  court  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  heaven  of  his  world, 
inhabited  by  hia  soul  which  from  below  looks  up  to  God,  and 
from  above  looks  down  upon  the  body. 

411.  From  this  court  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  brain,  we 
learn  what  order  nature  follows,  and  what  laws  it  observes,  in 
prtjceeding  from  the  inmost  to  the  outermost,  from  prior  to  pos- 
terior  things,  from  principles  to  effects,  or  from  heavenly  things 
as  it  were  to  earthly  ones,  and  vice  versa.  Nature  has  placed  this 
noble  seat  apart  from  the  body,  and  besides  has  enwrapped  it  * 
with  doors  and  bands,  that  is,  with  the  cranium,  the  dura  mater, 
and  the  pia  mater  which  covers  the  brain  immediately.  The 
cranium  is  hard  and  earthy,  the  dura  mater  softer,  but  the  pia 
mater  is  the  thinneM  of  all ;  this  is  taken  up  by  a  still  purer,  nay, 
by  a  mater  piimma,  which  invests  the  individual  substances  of 
the  cortex,  and  which  at  last  escapes  the  sight,  and  betakes  itself 
to  the  mind,  at  a  distance  from  the  senses.  We  may  thence  re- 
flect on  the  quality  of  this  membrane,  on  the  quality  of  its  woof. 
and  of  the  liquid  which  thrills  through  it,  since  these  qualities 
are  shadows,  ideals,  and  analogies  of  those  things  which  we 
acknowledge  by  the  senses,  and  express  with  the  articulate 
voice.  This,  however,  belongs  to  our  Introduction  to  Eational 
Psychology,     Let  us  return  to  the  pia  mater. 
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412.  This  thin  membrane  is  proper  to  the  brain,  and  nearest 
to  it ;  the  dura  mater  and  the  cranium,  however,  are  not  tegu- 
ments  proper  to  the  brain  in  the  same  degree,  because  they  are 
exterior  and  more  remote.  According  to  the  laws  of  order,  that 
which  is  interior  is  also  prior,  superior,  purer,  more  universal, 
and  more  perfect.  Hence  the  pia  mater,  because  it  is  nearest  to 
the  brain  among  its  three  coverings,  is  the  first,  highest,  purest, 
most  universal,  and  most  perfect ;  and  the  same  diflerence  which 
is  observed  between  the  bony  covering  and  the  dura  mater  exists 
also  between  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater;  and  again  between 
the  pia  mater  and  the  piissima  which  encircles  the  individual 
substances  of  the  cortex.  The  difference  or  distinction,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  a  rational  and  an  analogical  one,  of  priority, 
superiority,  purity,  universality,  and  perfection.  Thus  by  a 
geometrical  method  we  Icam  from  the  one  the  quality  of  the 
other,  or  the  quality  of  the  pia  from  the  dura  mater. 

413.  In  respect  to  prioriti/  the  pia  mater  is  prior  to  the  dura 
mater  in  time,  place,  and  quality.  In  respect  to  mtperiority  it 
is  nearer  to  the  brain,  to  the  court  of  the  kingdom  or  the  heaven 
of  this  world ;  it  is  thus  nearer  to  the  soul,  and  consequently, 
speaking  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  order,  it  is  superior 
or  higher.     In  respect  to  puritij  it  is  thinner,  more  yielding, 

*  more  liquid,  lighter,  and  more  simple.  In  respect  to  univtrmlity 
it  is  more  extensive ;  for  it  covers  and  veils  eminences,  acclivi- 
ties, and  valleys;  it  enters  also  into  convolutions,  sulci,  little 
clefts,  and  miniature  gyres,  and  collects  into  one  congeries  the 
agglomerations,  aggregations  of  jmrts,  and  strata  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum.  In  respect  to  perfection  it  is  more  potent ;  it 
excels  in  strength  and  power,  is  more  elastic,  more  dktinct,  more 
unlKiunded,  freer,  more  sensitive,  more  constant ;  also  in  respect 
to  form,  essence,  attributes,  accidents,  modes,  and  qualities  it  is 
more  perfect. 

414.  As  the  dura  mater  invests  the  two  brains  and  the  hemi- 
spheres  in  a  more  general  way,  so  the  pia  mater  clothes  integral 
parts,  aggregations,  convolutions,  and  ridges,  which  are  so  many 
tortuous,  and  often  subdivided,  little  hemispheres,  and  analogue 
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brains,  and  which  taken  together  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
larger  hemispheres  and  brains  which  the  parts  bear  to  their 
whole.  Such  a  membrane  is  drawn  over  all  these  parts,  and 
makes  \i^  way  between  them,  in  order  that  the  determinations 
of  the  form  and  of  the  substances,  as  well  aa  of  the  motions  of 
the  two  brains  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  may  be  most  distinct ; 
and  that  as  long  as  they  have  their  animatory  motion  they  may 
be  entire  and  perennial 

415.  The  cortical  substances  are  so  many  forms  and  forces  of 
the  acting  brain,  which  are  so  disposed  that  they  have  respect 
to  their  fellows  as  to  themselves,  and  in  the  common  cause  each 
lays  claim  to  its  own  part.  In  order  that  they  may  act  in  con- 
gniity  under  the  bond  and  form  of  society,  small  numbers  asso- 
ciate themselves  in  an  orderly  way  as  it  were  into  grapes  and 
clusters;  these  again  into  bunches;  and  these  into  long  congeries, 
whence  arise  the  convolutions  which  b\uld  up  the  cerebrum  and 
the  cerebetlunL  Each  part,  however,  has  limits  assigned  to  it, 
since  they  are  encompassed  by  a  membrane  which  reduces  the 
scattered  forces  into  one,  and  enlists  them  in  the  common  and 
public  cause.  Such  is  the  piu^ose  of  the  pia  mater  which  is 
spread  over  all,  and  insinuates  itself  between  them,  and  thus 
compounds  the  individual  parts  by  the  necessary  laws  of  inmost 
nature.  In  this  wise  the  individual  substances,  forms,  and  forces 
of  the  brain,  by  means  of  this  membrane,  are  like  so  many  little 
members  of  one  commonwealthj  and  live  for  the  common  good. 

416,  Each  particle  of  the  cortex  is  besides  a  substance  by 
itself,  and  enjoys  its  own  power  and  force,  and  has  its  own  sphere 
of  activity ;  in  like  manner  each  congeries  and  agglomeration  ; 
and  also  the  whole,  namely,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 
Each,  within  its  own  sphere  and  within  its  own  boundaries,  has 
the  freedom  of  acting  fur  itself  white  acting  for  the  others  or  for 
the  public  good.  This  power,  however,  is  limited  by  membranes, 
septa,  and  bonds,  and  finally  the  power  of  all  is  limited  by  the 
pia  mater  which  connects  the  individual  pa,rts,  and  at  the  same 
time  grants  a  full  measure  of  acting  to  each  individual ;  for  it 
is  pure,  light,  elastic,  yielding,  obedient,  and  in  respect  to  the 
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inmost  forces  of  the  brain  it  is  passive,  If,  therefore,  this  mem- 
brane is  obstructed  by  any  viscidity,  ichor,  or  serum;  if  it 
swells,  stiffens,  or  is  torn,  then  at  once  the  kingdom  labours, 
the  senses  are  blunted,  the  memory  becomes  infirm,  the  animal 
mind  wanders,  the  understanding  is  obscured,  and  the  will  is 
stopped.  Thus  the  order  of  things  perishes,  and  with  it  analysis 
and  the  reason  of  laws.  Hence  it  appears  over  what  uses  the 
pia  mater  presides.  There  are  besides  members  and  organs  of 
the  brain  which  are  mutually  distinct  from  one  another :  such 
are  the  fornix,  the  pineal  gland,  the  corjxjra  quadrigemina,  the 
septum  lucidum,  the  ventricles,  the  aqueduct,  the  infundibulum, 
the  pituitary  gland,  and  several  more.  Unless  these  were  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  a  membrane,  there  would  be  no 
distinction,  no  ratio,  no  respect,  no  dependence  and  harmony, 
but  an  absurd  confusion  of  functions.  While  the  pia  mater, 
therefore,  couples  together  the  individual  parts,  it  also  distin* 
guishes  them,  and  obliges  the  brain  to  obey  the  soul,^ — the  end, 
nature,  and  principles,— and  it  compels  the  body  to  obey  the  brain, 

417.  From  the  two  brains  the  pia  mater  is  also  continued 
around  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  in  like  manner  outside  of  the 
cranium  and  the  vertebral  cavity  it  is  continued  around  the 
roots  of  the  nerves,  and  it  collects,  imites,  and  distinguishes  the 
fibres  precisely  according  to  the  same  law^  which  it  follows  in 
respect  to  the  substances  of  the  brain.  In  the  universal  king- 
dom there  is  nothing  continuous  except  the  fibre  and  the 
membrane ;  congregation  and  form  only  vary  the  modes ; 
consequently  there  is  nothing  but  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebel- 
lum, the  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  or  more  strictly 
apeakiug,  there  is  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  the  cortex 
and  of  both  the  meninges,  which  is  the  all  in  all,  and  which  as 
it  rules  the  universe  in  the  highest,  rules  it  also  in  the  last  and 
middle  things. 

418.  This  same  membrane  is  a  containing  plane  which  leads 
the  blood-vessels  and  the  blood  into  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
from  the  outermost  as  it  were  to  the  innermost,  or  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centres.     The  body  is  in  outennost 
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things  and  in  the  circumferences ;  its  life  is  the  blood.  The  two 
brains,  however,  are  the  inmost  places  and  the  centres ;  their  life 
is  the  purer  blood  or  the  animal  spirit ;  but  the  life  of  all  is  the 
soul,  which  grants  to  each  the  ability  of  living.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  as  the  blood  of  the  body  penetrates  into  the  brain,  it 
is  borne  towards  the  inmost  parts ;  while  in  proportion  as  it  is 
projected  into  the  sinuses,  it  returns  to  the  outermost  All  this 
is  being  transacted  by  means  of  the  pia  mater,  which  receives  the 
blood-vessels,  weaves  them  into  its  septa,  enwraps  them  with  its 
duplicatures,  and  in  a  certain  definite  direction  continues  them 
into  the  brains,  or  insinuates  them  into  centres,  of  which  there 
are  as  many  as  there  are  cortical  substances.  It  also  arranges 
and  disposes  properly  for  influx  the  plexuses  of  the  blood-vessels, 
which  have  their  sport  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  which 
rejoice  as  it  were  at  their  return  to  the  soul,  and  into  new  life. 
It  provides  also,  lest  the  least  capillary  vessels  should  stray  from 
the  normal  course, 

419,  There  seem  to  be  as  many  origins  of  the  pia  mater  as 
there  are  cortical  parts  of  the  brain.  That  purest  little  membrane 
which  encompasses  these  little  particles,  is  the  first  and  piissima 
mater  of  all ;  and  when  the  soul  aspires  towards  the  general  from 
the  singulars,  it  produces  most  delicate  little  fibres,  and  covers 
these  with  a  web,  which  collects  into  one  the  animal  forces,  and 
directs  them  towards  certain  ends.  For  the  part  exists  before  the 
whole;  the  whole  derives  from  the  parts  all  its  property;  thus  the 
brain  from  the  substances  of  the  cortex,  which  are  so  many  first 
and  purust  brains.  The  effect  flows  altogether  from  the  efficient 
cause.  But  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  continuous  connection 
or  a  perpetual  circle  of  things,  little  blood-vessels  return  from  the 
body,  and  these  again  insert  their  simple  fibres  into  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cortices.  The  pia  mater  seems  therefore  to  derive 
it8  origin  and  nature  from  the  individual  parts  in  the  brain,  and 
again  from  the  individual  parts  in  the  body.  We  must  therefore 
look  for  its  origin  in  the  end  of  all,  and  the  end  we  must  seek  in 
the  origin  of  all,  just  as  the  origin  of  the  circumference  must  be 

looked  for  within  the  circle ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  discovered  there- 
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APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    VII. 

A.  The  Texture  of  the  Pi  a  Mater} 

419a.  Tkc  pia  mater  is  not  a  single,  but  a  double  memh'ane, 
and  if  we  add  ilu  arachnoid,  it  is  of  a  triple  m^der.  .  .  ,  That 
the  pia  mater  is  douhle,  the  most  keen-sighted  explorers  main- 
tain un  the  strength  of  their  observations.  At  all  events  an 
infinite  number  of  little  shoots,*  having  the  appearance  of 
fibrilla?,  are  taken  from  its  interior  surface,  while  the  exterior 
surface  remains  whole.  On  this  account  its  interior  surface 
appears  rough  and  covered  by  a  certain  mucus,'  while  its 
external  surface  is  polished  and  even.  This  shows  that  there 
is  some  double  texture.  The  same  may  be  concluded  from  the 
arterial  vessels  which  pre^  against  its  outeraiost  surface.* 
Besides,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  arachnoid  mater  extending 
over  the  w  hole  pia  mater. 


B.  Thr  Blood-vessels  /jr  the  Pia  Mater. 
4196.'  Nowhere  seems  there  to  be  a  more  copious  wave  of 

^  From  part  ii.  no.  376* 

-  TliAt  ia,  the  ^wrivuaculnr  aheathu  euoompiijiaiiig  the  capillaries  whicli  from 
tbe  pm  muter  outer  into  tlie  bmm  substAiice.  See  Key  and  Eetzius  in  no.  I09e, 
p.  408.— Editor. 

■  By  this  mucus  Swedenborg  eviJeitly  means  the  liquid  portion  of  tbe  neurogliii 
or  neTve-cem4*nt  which  is  iutenitediatts  between  the  pui  in«ter  and  the  corticAl 
substance  of  the  brain.     See  no.  i09c, — Kpitob. 

*  On  this  subject  Key  and  BetziUA  say,  **  TJie  blood-vesstfU  are  fjistened  most 
intimiitjoly  to  tbe  pia  by  fine  little  raembraiies,  la  cross-sections,  tbertfore,  it 
often  fippt'nrs  as  if  tho  vesaels  were  numing  in  the  pia  itself^  although  they  an» 
really  sLtUftted  between  tbe  pin  and  another  fiiii.'  liltle  mtriiihraiie  cloa«ly  attached 
to  it.*'    See  no.  409<?. — Editor, 

»  From  Codex  fi6  of  Ibo  Swedenborg  MSS.  in  vol  iv,  of  the  Pbotolithogrflpbcnl 
edition,  p.  4,  etc 
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arteries  than  in  the  pia  mater,  which  is  spread  out  in  the 
closest  proximity  to  the  cortical  substance.  Wherever  the 
surface  of  the  pia  mater  is  furrowed  or  ploughed  through,  a 
little  artery  is  present,  which  reclines  on  the  sulcus,  and  sends 
out  an  infinite  number  of  little  shoots.  These,  on  dipping 
down  more  deeply,  are  broken  up  into  numberless  purer  shoots, 
which  insert  their  capillaries  everywhere  into  all  interstices 
where  any  part  of  the  cortical  substance  seems  to  be  present. 
This  also  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all,  especially  by 
the  singular  experience  of  Ruysch,  according  to  which  a  new 
compages  or  plexus  is  appended  to  the  ends  of  the  little  vessels 
in  their  finely«split  ramifications. 

4A%c}  The  pia  mater  has  vessels  attached  to  it  in  an  infinite 
number  of  places ;  for  the  transmission  of  which  vessels  it  serves 
as  a  kind  of  little  bridge :  and  the  more  so,  since  it  not  only 
overlies  the  cortex,  but  is  continually  interposed  between  it  and 
its  different  masses,  producing  itself  into  septa  in  a  serpentine 
manner  between  the  windings  of  the  cerebrum,  and  in  a  falci- 
form manner  between  the  folds  of  the  cerebellum.  Nay.  it  every- 
where sends  down  offsets  into  the  furrows  and  little  spaces 
between  not  only  the  combined,  but  also  the  simple  jsubstances, 
to  which  indeed  it  is  aflSxed  This  is  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  unanimous  concordance  of  all  the  parts  with  the  general : 
just  as  in  the  body,  its  nerves,  muscles,  glands,  and  in  the 
members  constructed  of  them,  where  the  outermost  and 
common  membrane  always  detaches  from  the  inside  a  finer 
membrane,  and  then  a  finest,  which  connects  the  simple  fibres 
as  the  commuu  membrane  connects  the  fascicles.  How  this 
takes  place  is  veiy  evident  in  the  cerebellum ;  and  indeed  in 
the  cerebnim  too,  although  here  its  continuity  is  such  that  it 
forms  a  plexiform  web» 

419d-  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  pia  mater  is  so  great 
that  it  deserves   to   be   called  a  vascular  net  rather  than   a 

^  From  the  "Econoniy,"  etc,  ii.  no.  142  j  led  Also  Pmt  ii.  of  our  preaoul 
work,  no,  72. 

*  Froiu  CodfX  05  of  the  Swi-deuborg  MSS,  in  vol.  iv.  of  tlie  PhotoUthogrnpht^d 
oditiooi  p.  43, 
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membrane.  The  principal  vessels  which  arise  from  the  carotids 
keep  in  the  sulci  and  fiinx>w3  of  the  anfractuosities.  They  are 
in  a  certain  sense  so  many  Utile  sinuses  of  the  pia  viater,  not 
unlike  the  large  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater ;  for  they  creep  in 
the  duplicature  of  their  pia  mater,  as  the  latter  do  in  that  of 
their  dura  mater.  The  former  press  upon  the  processes  of  the 
pia  mater,  just  as  the  latter  are  incumbent  upon  the  processes 
of  the  dura  mater,  namely,  upon  the  falx  cerebri,  and  the  ten- 
torium. Through  the  process  [or  duplicature]  stretching  out 
below,  the  former,  that  is,  the  sinuli  of  the  pia  mater,  send  out 
an  infinite  number  of  shoot-s,  and  even  beyond  the  pia  mater 
into  the  cortex  ;  and  these  shoots  return  thence  again  into  their 
little  sinusea  In  the  falx  cerebri,  the  tentorium,  and  the  other 
processes  of  the  dura  mater,  there  are  also  an  infinite  number 
of  shoots  which  insert  themselves  into  their  sinuses,  and  at  the 
same  time  dip  into  the  neighbouring  substance.  Below  or 
underneath  the  serpentine  processes  of  the  pia  mater  there  are 
also  perchance  lesser  sinuli;  just  as  there  are  inferior  longi- 
tudinal, and  occasionally  also  inferior  lateral  sinuses  in  the  falx 
cerebri  and  the  tentorium  of  the  dura  mater.  The  shoots  in 
the  processes  of  the  pia  mater  also  meet  sometimes  in  a  certain 
more  general  shoot  or  branch,  which  descending  in  an  oblique 
or  straight  direction  strikes  root  in  the  cortical  and  medullary 
substance,  exactly  like  the  large  straight  sinus,  which  extends 
in  a  similar  manner  towards  the  interiors  of  the  whole  brain, 
even  as  far  as  the  pineal  gland.  The  fonner  sinuses,  or  those 
of  the  pia  mater,  derive  their  blood  into  diverticles  or  asylimis 
which  are  here  and  there  hollowed  out  in  the  medullar}^  sub- 
stance; exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  lai^e  sinuses  which 
terminate  in  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  these  in  the  diverticles  or 
receptacles  outside  of,  and  at  the  same  time  within,  the  jugular 
fossae.  The  former,  on  account  of  reclining  on  the  serjjentine 
proce^es  of  the  cerebrum  which  are  continued  to  a  large  extent 
into  its  gyres  and  anfractuosities,  surpass  in  number  the  venous 
sinuses,  which  simply  divide  the  cerebrum  into  hemispheres, 
and  separate  that  organ  from  the  cerebellum,  between  which 
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organs  also  the  straight  sinus  pursues  its  way.  Every  little 
sinua  of  the  pia  mater,  however,  making  its  way  towards  a 
particular  glome  or  cluster  of  the  cortical  substance,  seems  to 
preside  over  it ;  for  every  convolution  is  subdivided  into  several 
such  clusters. 

Whether  these  little  so-called  sinuses  of  the  pia  mater  contain 
venous  or  arterial  blood,  is  justly  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  also 
whether  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  each*  That  they  do  carry 
both  venous  and  arterial  blood,  appears  from  this  consideration, 
that  the  arterial  blood,  after  its  volatile  nature  has  been  ex- 
tracted and  expended  upon  the  cortex,  returns  again  through 
the  same  little  vessels ;  or  that  it  leaves  the  sinus  of  the  pia 
mater  as  arterial  blood,  and  returns  into  it  with  blood  more  of  a 
venous  character.  Nor  does  all  the  blood  then  pass  into  the  veins 
which  lead  into  the  dura  mater  and  thence  into  the  sinuses, 
where  they  terminate;  but  again  and  again  the  same  blood 
flows  into  the  cortex  and  back  again ;  according  as  the  cortex 
acts  more  strongly  or  more  feebly,  more  quickly  or  more  slowly ; 
or  according  as  the  cerebrum  holds  its  breath,  while  it  revolves 
ideas,  and  ponders  over  reasons.  At  all  events  the  remaining 
part  of  the  blood  which  returns  from  the  substance  of  the  cortex 
into  its  little  sinuses,  is  not  of  the  same  character  as  that  which 
it  had  first  on  leaving  the  little  sinuses  for  the  cortex.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  blood  and 
serum  of  the  little  sinuses  is  concerned,  it  partakes  of  a  venous 
nature,  conflict  with  that  other  fact  that  there  are  in  the  cere- 
bnira  separate  veins  which  receive  the  blood  afterwards,  and 
which  in  various  obtuse,  sharp,  and  right  angles  meet  the  rest 
of  the  veins.  By  these  last  veins  also  the  above  blood  seems  to 
be  received  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  it  shall  no  longer 
return  from  them ;  for  when  it  has  once  reached  them,  it  must 
needs  be  derived  thence  into  the  sinuses.  From  these  con- 
siderations, therefore,  it  may  be  inferred  somewhat,  that  these 
little  sinuses  are  not  simply  diverticles  of  blood.  It  is  different, 
however,  in  the  cerebellum,  and  also  in  embryos,  and  likewise 
in  some  bnites,  where  the  blood  is  not  dispensed  according  to 
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the  wants  of  a  state  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  adult 
human  cerebnira. 

419e.^  The  pia  mater  does  not  seem  to  enter  immediately 
into  the  particles  of  the  grey  substance,  but  me<liatcly  through 
the  coatings  of  the  little  arteries,  which  pass  between  the 
termini  of  each.  For  the  pia  mater  often  leaves  the  little 
arteries  to  themselves,  which  then  in  deeper  and  narrower 
places  pass  off  into  a  reticular  form,  without  any  meninx  con- 
necting them,  as  is  the  case  on  the  surface;  on  which  account 
also  they  can  be  separated  by  a  mere  immersion  in  water; 
according  to  the  art  exercised  by  the  celebrated  Ruysch. 

Which  coat,  however,  is  chiefly  derived  into  the  spherules 
of  this  cortical  substance  through  the  medium  of  the  arteries, 
cannot  be  explored  with  the  aid  of  the  senses.  But  from  various 
signs  it  seems  that  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  it  is  the 
inmost  coat  of  the  arteries.  These  vessels  always  leave  behind 
their  external,  nay,  their  muscular  coat  on  entering  the  brain ; 
while  the  interior  coat  is  continued  even  beyond  the  raeninges.' 
This  last  coat  conveys  the  purest  blood  into  the  very  cortical 
substance,  and  thence  into  the  little  fibrillse;  as  will  be  con- 
firmed in  the  Chapter  on  the  Arteries  of  the  Brain  and  of  the 
Body, 

C,   Relatioh  of  the  Pia  Mater  to  the  Arachnoid 

Membrane, 

410/'  The   arachnoid  membrane,  which  has  borrowed  its 

*  From  Cmlex  65  of  the  Swetlenborg  MSS.  in  voL  iv.  of  the  Photolithoffropliod 
ediUon,  p,  5, — Editor, 

"  Thj«  fitateniGnt  is  confirmed  by  tbe  rcaearrhi?a  of  Key  mid  Rctzius  and 
Bevan  Lewis.  The  formor  siiy,  *'In  the  smaller  transitionnl  blood-vessels  tlie 
middle,  nmsculer  coat  disap^wars  altogether,  tbe  perivflifk'aliir  slieatli  derived 
Irom  the  pia  remaining  as  a  clear  homogeneous  shmtb,  more  or  les^  distjint  from 
their  inmost  coat "  (i*ee  above,  no,  383(i).  The  latter  declares,  "  In  tdl  cuBes  I 
neF€r  failed  to  reco^ige,  on  careful  examination,  a  small  eapilkry  either  paasing 
imtnediiitely  across  the  nerve-cull,  or  ronning  with  a  gentle  curve  along  tbe 
pericellular  spuce  "  (see  above,  no.  383^),— Editor, 

■  From  Codex  65  of  the  Sweden borg  MSS.  in  voL  iv.  of  the  Photolithogmph^d 
editioTi,  p.  204,  etc.  See  ako  the  Chapter  oq  tbe  "Arachnoid  Membrane**  ia 
|iart  ii.  no.  483.— Editor. 
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name  from  the  arachne  (spider),  the  delicacy  of  whose  web  it 
emtilates,  is  superadded  to  the  pia  mater;  and  like  a  second 
lamina  of  this  membrane,  it  sinks  down  into  the  individual 
tracts  and  external  gaps  of  the  brain,  whether  they  be  low  or 
high,  or  spread  out  in  a  plane  ;  yet  it  does  not  enter  the  sulci 
and  clefts.  When  the  arachnoid,  therefore,  is  removed,  the 
<liiality  of  the  cerebrum  appears,  and  especially  it  becomes 
manifest  how  the  cerebellum  is  distinguished  into  little  gyres. 
This  membrane  is  attached  to  the  underlying  pia  mater  more 
closely  on  top  of  the  cerebrum,  and  more  loosely  at  its  base 
and  over  the  cerebellum.  Again  it  adheres  to  it  more  closely 
in  the  eminences  of  the  medulla  oblongata  than  in  its  depres- 
sions ;  and  it  is  conjoined  more  strictly  with  it  in  front  of  the 
spinal  cord,  while  it  floats  about  more  freely  in  its  posterior 
part,  where  it  is  suspended  from  the  ligamentum  denti- 
culatum. 

4197.^  The  arachnoid  membrane  is  a  perennial  and  continuous 
covering  over  the  whole  eucephalon ;  different  in  this  respect 
from  the  dura  and  pia  maters,  which  are,  indeed,  continued  over 
it,  yet  with  interruption,  through  plicatures  and  insinuations; 
for  the  pia  mater  conjoins  the  indi\"idual  parts  in  a  particular 
manner,  but  the  arachnoid  membrane  connects  them  in  a 
general  manner*  This  latter  membrane,  indeed,  does  not  insin- 
uate itself  with  the  pia  mater  into  the  very  anfractuosities  and 
sulci,  but  it  is  spread  over  the  whole ;  so  that  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  but  is  altogether  limited  to 
the  surface ;  for  when  the  membrane  is  taken  off,  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum  appear  bare  with  all  their  anfractuosities 
and  sulcL  The  pia  mater  is  thus  a  superior  universal  mem- 
brane, the  arachnoid  an  inferior  universal  membrane,  and  the 
dura  mater  a  general  membrane ;  for  this  does  not  sink  down 
into  the  individual  parts,  but  around  the  sinuses  it  simply 
forms  those  larger  processes  which  are  those  of  the  dura 
mater. 

From  the  Chopter  on  the  **  Araclmoid  Membrane  "  in  Part  il  nos.  198, 199, 
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D,  Thb  Sub-arachnoid  Liquid. 

419A»^  The  pia  muter  cmiManily  t^udt^  a  certain  dexi\  .  .  .  and 
therefore  it  ia  a  peri>etual  source  of  some  humour.  (See  above, 
Pacchioni,  in  no.  4?03,)  The  little  arteries  also  which  creep  between 
the  two  membranes  exude  a  similar  moisture.  The  arterial  shoots 
which  creep  in  the  diiplicatiirc  are  most  nunierous.  If  now 
the  pia  mater  itself  sustains  such  a  large  number  of  little  arteries, 
which  adhere  to  it  in  various  places,  and  perforate  it,  .  .  .  and 
if  in  addition  we  attribute  to  the  arteries  of  the  brain  the  power 
of  secretion,  as  we  do  to  those  of  the  body,  it  follows  that  a 
perennial  stream  of  moisture  collects  and  flows  between  the  two 
membranes,  or  under  the  arachnoid  membrane.^  Whenever 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  at  the  same  time  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord,  swell  during  the  alternate  periods 
of  their  animation^  the  juice  is  expressed,  and  received  by  the 
spaces  between  the  two  membranes;  altogether  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  received  in  the  membranes  of  the  body  during  each 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart.  .  .  ,  The  pia  mater  is  purely 
vascular,  or  compacted  of  the  extreme  capillaries  of  arterial 
vascula,  and  not  of  the  genuine  fibres  of  the  brain ;  for  no  fibre 
is  reflected  into  the  pia  mater  from  the  brain.  If,  however, 
it  is  vascular,  it  must  necessarily  distil  a  noble  moisture,  and, 
indeed,  under  the  arachnoid  membrane,  or  from  its  own  exterior 
surface.  From  its  interior  surface,  however,  exudes  a  subtle 
fatness  which  is  intermixed  with  the  above  moisture.* 

^  From  tlio  Chapter  on  tlie  **  Arachnoid  Mt^mbmnt;  '*  in  Pftrt  iL  nos.  501,  602, 
*  See  on  this  subject  the  note  on  "  The  Cerebro-spinnl  Liquid  "  in  Vol  li, — 

Editoil 
»  Thb,  it  would  seem,  la  the  liquid  portion  of  the  neuroglia  (uenre-oeTOcnt) 

which  exists  between  the  iotomal  surface  of  the  pia  mater  and  the  surface  of  the 

cortex— Editoe, 
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420.  When  the  hemispheres  are  drawn  apart,  from  the  crista 
galli  along  the  whole  length  of  the  falx  cerebri,  there  comes 
into  sight  a  medullary  body,  white  and  hard,  loosely  covered 
mth  pia  mater,  which  by  Veslingius  is  called  corpus  callosum, 
and  by  Vieussens  the  true  fornix,  because  being  placed  under- 
neath the  two  edges  of  the  cerebrum,  it  proximately  sustains 
the  hemispheres.  Between  it  and  the  falx  cerebri  a  fibrous 
substance  is  sometimes  noticed*  The  corpus  callosum  runs  out 
also  laterally  over  the  ventricles,  and  touches  the  "  isthmus/*  * 
and  thus  covers  the  organs  that  are  concealed  within,  so  indeed 
that  each  of  them  maintains  properly  the  place  appointed  to 
it  by  nature.  This  body  is  bordered  all  around  by  the  white 
medullary  substance,  which  like  a  ceiling  spreads  thence 
sinuously  over  the  roofs  of  the  lateral  ventricles;  and  below 
this  upper  surface  it  pursues  its  way  towards  the  medullary 
border  of  the  corpora  striata,  where  it  meets  that  medullary 
substance  %vhich  penetrates  more  deeply,  and  is  called  the 
middle  part  of  the  centrum  ovale  [corona  radiata],  and  by 
Willis  the  anterior  border  of  the  corpus  striatum*  Not  far 
below  the  fornix  are  extended  two  mammillary  elbows  [pos- 
terior crura  or  pillars  of  the  fornix],  according  to  Willis's  figure, 
which  are  the  edges  or  borders  {margo)  of  the  corpus  callosum 
embracing  the  medullary  caudex  near  the  cerebellum ;  these 
elbows  are  thus  continuous  with  the  medullary  vault  Through 
the  medium  of  the  body  of  the  fornix  the  corpus  callosum  is 

*  "  The  Bpmce  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerehellum,  ttpon  the  corpow  quad- 
rigemlns.'*    See  Bidley,  *^riie  Auatoaiy  of  tba  BmiD,"  p.  13.— EmTOR. 
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also  in  a  certain  sense  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  lateral 
ventricles;  and  with  that  medullary  tract  [taania  semicircularis] 

which  by  Vieussens  is  described  as  "  a  tract  transverse  and  a 
little  oblique,"  and  which  when  opened  out  below  forms  the 
**  geminum  semicirculare  centrum  "  it  expands  itself  in  such  a 
manner  that  while  distinguishing  the  individual  parts,  it  asso- 
ciates them  together.  When,  however,  the  corpus  callosum  itself 
is  quite  cut  through,  in  all  directions,  its  interior  courts  appear, 
formed  of  a  beautiful  order  and  apparatus  of  fibres.  A  nieduUaiy 
border  or  expanse  passes  everywhere  around;  thence  fibres 
emanate  and  run  out  on  both  sides,  like  streaks  on  a  roof  with 
hollow  tiles;  these  fibres  run  across  almost  parallel  with  one 
another,  though  a  little  obliquely.  In  some  subjects,  however, 
they  tend  obscurely  towards  a  certain  middle  medullary  tract, 
which  is  called  the  medidlary  seam  or  raphe  dividing  the  streaks 
in  the  middle.  This  raphe,  which  runs  along  the  whole  length 
between  the  longitudinal  striae,  divides  the  corpus  callosum  into 
two  halves,  and  distinguishes  the  medullaiy  substances  of  the 
cerebnim  into  a  right  and  a  left  region  in  the  same  plane  alto- 
gether in  which  the  falx  cerebri  makes  this  division  above,  and 
the  third  ventricle  with  the  remaining  clefts  intersects  and 
separates  them  underneath.  It  appoints  therefore  to  each 
living  organ  its  place  on  the  side  and  in  the  circumference ;  and 
with  their  places  thus  allotted  they  know  how  to  go  through 
their  alternate  motions  in  general  and  in  particular  with  their 
associates  in  the  same  hemisphere,  and  mth  those  in  the 
other  hemisphere.  The  corpus  callosum  is  hence  a  narrow 
beam  and  promontory  of  the  cerebrum  through  which  there 
is  access  into  its  interiors,  comparatively  as  into  the  shady 
kingdoms  of  Proserpine ;  for  unless  this  corpus  with  its  hinges 
is  removed,  there  is  no  entrance  open  to  the  inner  sanctum, 
where  amid  valleys  and  greyish  white  shrubs^  as  it  were, 
little  rivulets  of  blood  stray  about,  which  merge  into  daylight 
where  the  "  isthmus  "  cleaves  the  soil,  and  leads  the  veins  into 
the  straight  sinus.  Here  the  corpus  callosum  lies  athwart, 
like  a  doorkeeper,  and  opposes  its  back  and  shoulders,  lest  a 
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transit  should  be  open  from  the  higher  into  the  lower,  and  from 
the  lower  into  the  higher  parts ;  such  is  the  decree  of  the  inex- 
orable judga  It  is  placed  under  the  edges  of  the  hemispheres, 
into  which  it  ning  out  on  the  right  and  on  the  left*  and  soon 
immerses  itself  into  the  medullary  ocean  and  centrum  ovale 
[corona  radiata] ;  and  of  the  medullary  substance  which  extends 
around  it.  it  composes  the  doors  and  septa  of  the  ventricles, 
through  which  it  returns  again  to  its  own  callosity. 

42L  Willis.^ — **  In  both  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  near 
their  anterior  portions,  is  the  corpus  callosum,  or  the  medullary 
substance,  which  is  here  much  thicker  and  more  compact  than 
in  any  other  place.  Here  also  it  is  affixed  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  on  both  sides.  From  these  upper  parts, 
as  from  its  origin,  this  substance,  which  covers  and  vaults  the 
cerebrum,  gradually  decreases  in  thickness.  At  last  the  outer 
edge  of  this  expanse  is  more  closely  dra%vn  in,  and  is  conjoined 
below  with  the  caudex  of  the  medulla  oblongata  by  a  connec- 
tion established  by  membranes  and  blood-vessels.  ,  .  .  The 
interior  recesses  of  the  cerebrum  come  into  sight  still  more 
clearly,  if  the  border  of  that  organ  from  its  cohesion  with  the 
medulla  oblongata,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  is  sepai-ated  and 
raised  on  all  sides,  and  if  at  the  sides  of  the  same  medulla 
with  which  it  is  united  near  the  corpora  striata,  it  is  cut 
through  its  substance  a  little  fiirther  on ;  and  if  at  the  same 
time  the  fornix  is  dissected  near  its  roots,  and  together  with 
the  roots  is  folded  back.  For  then  the  whole  structure  of 
the  cerebmm  can  be  raised  together;  it  can  be  folded  back 
anteriorly,  and  can  be  studied  in  a  plane ;  so,  indeed,  that  the 
whole  interior  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  spread  ont  into 
a  broad  plane  may  be  seen  and  handled  There,  in  addition  to 
its  medullary  and  very  shining  surface,  we  can  distinguish  a 
number  of  white  parallel  lines,  which  intersect  at  right  angles 
the  falx  cerebri"  (pp.  10,  11), 

422,  VlEt^SENs.^ — "  When  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
brum are  drawn  apart,  the  medullary  substance  comes  into 
1  **  Cerebri  Anfttome,"  cap.  L  *  "  Neurographia/*  etc,  cap.  xi. 
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sight,  which  lies  between  them,  and  which  is  called  the  corpus 
callosum,  but  which  we  in  the  following  pages  designate  as 
the  *■  true  fornix/  This  corpus  callosuni»  which  is  produced 
from  the  expanded  medullary  substance  of  both  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebrum,  inclines  downwards  from  the  anterior  towards 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  cerebrum^  and  near  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  is  divided  into  two  parts  [the  posterior  crura 
of  the  fornix],  which  lie  under  the  cortex  of  the  posterior 
edges  of  the  above  viscus,  and  together  with  their  medul- 
lary substance  (in  conjunction  with  which  they  constitute 
the  posterior  region  of  the  centrum  ovale)  closely  embrace  the 
peduncles  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  same  parts  are 
continued  on  both  sides  in  a  somewhat  winding  course  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  crura  of  that  organ  [ic.  the  optic  thalami], 
aud  are  so  closely  applied  to  that  part  as  to  coalesce  with  it.  It 
is  to  be  noted  here  that  no  meduUaj^  tracts  extend  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  ie.  from  that  which  is 
intermediate  between  the  anterior  processes  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  or  between  the  upper,  anterior  corpora  striata  .  .  . 
The  fabric  of  the  above  corpus  callosum  cannot  be  properly 
examined  unless  the  whole  convex  part  of  the  cerebrum  is  first 
removed  piecemeal;  whereby,  when  its  parts  and  its  situation 
are  examined,  the  medulla  of  the  cerebrum  is  plainly  exposed 
to  the  sight.  This  medulla  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent 
appears  distinguished  into  tracts,  and  is  promiscuously  inserted 
into  the  cortex,  with  which  it  is  everywhere  covered  on  the  out- 
side. After  the  convex  part  of  the  cerebrum  has  been  piece- 
meal cut  off  and  taken  out  as  far  els  the  back  of  the  cor|}us 
callosum;  if  then  its  medullary  substance  near  the  sides  of 
the  same  corpus  callosum  is  cut  with  a  scalpel  [from  the  front 
backwards],  the  anterior  ventricles  which  are  underneath  are 
discovered,  and  their  size,  and  their  fig^ire  which  is  oval, 
become  visible.  Abnost  the  whole  vault  or  ceiling  of  these 
ventricles  is  formed  by  the  corpus  callosum.  The  walls,  how- 
ever, are  constructed  of  medullary  fibrils  wliich  emerge  out 
of  the  grey  substance  of  both  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum. 
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The  upper  seta  of  these  fibrils,  that  is,  those  which  occupy 
the  convex  part  of  the  hemispheres,  incline  on  both  sides  first 
outwards,  and  afterwards,  together  with  some  other  lower 
medullary  fibrils  with  which  they  coalesce,  they  are  inflected 
inwards,  and  embrace  proximately  throughout  their  extent 
the  anterior  processes  of  the  medulla  oblongata  [the  corpora 
striata],  and  its  crura  [the  optic  thalami] ;  so,  indeed,  that  by 
the  coalition  of  these  medullary  fibrils,  and  by  their  being 
inflected  as  it  were  upon  themselves,  in  the  middle  region  of 
the  cerebrum,  two  caverns  as  it  were  are  formed,  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  intervention  of  the  septum 
lucidum  and  the  fomix.  These  caverns  are  usually  tenned  the 
anterior  or  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  suflBciently  plain  that  all 
the  medullary  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  (with  the  exception 
of  those  which  terminate  in  the  t^nia  semicircularis),  on 
emerging  out  of  the  cortex  from  these  ventricles,  run  around 
the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami,  and  as  it  were 
become  one  with  them  (where  indeed  they  pass  off  into  the 
above  ventricles);  so  that  they  terminate  there  in  a  kind 
of  spongy  body,  which  occupies  the  oval  outside  of  the 
aforesaid  ventricles.  On  this  account  we  have  called  it  the 
"  centrum  ovale ''  [corona  radiata] ;  although  behind  it  is  bent 
inwards,  so  as  to  touch  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  to  be  united  to  it,  and  hence  does  not  quite 
present  an  oval  shape "  (pp.  57,  58).  "  After  the  septum 
lucidum  [by  the  dissection]  has  been  folded  back  anteriorly, 
if  tht^n  the  posterior  parts  of  both  hemispheres  to  which  the 
corpus  callosum  is  attached  from  above,  are  separated  from  the 
crura  of  the  fornix  which  are  underneath  and  there  hidden 
away,  and  if  they  are  folded  back  in  a  posterior  direction,  it 
appears  manifestly  in  the  dissection  of  the  cerebrum  that  the 
corpus  callosum  is  bifidous  as  it  were  behind,  and  that  its 
medullary  substance  which  on  both  sides  is  woven  into  the 
posterior  edges  of  the  medulla  of  the  cerebnim,  terminates  in 
those  bodies  which  are  usually  called  the  crura  of  the  fornix ; 
and  further  that  it  is  continued  towards  the  posterior  portion  of 
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the  tenia  semicircularis  or  stria  terniinalis,  and  that  there  it 
coalesces  with  the  optic  thalami"  (p.  60).  "  It  Ls  seen  mani- 
festly from  the  above  that  the  true  furaix  is  that  medullar}^ 
part  which  is  usually  called  coqius  callosuni,  which  is  thrown 
in  between  both  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  and  serves  for 
fonnirig  the  vault  or  ceiling  of  the  lateral  ventricles ;  further, 
that  by  a  certain  fourfold  column,  namely,  by  the  two  roots  of 
the  so-called  fornix,  and  its  two  crura,  it  sustains  the  convex 
part  of  the  cerebrum  itself,  and  prevents  this  from  breaking  in 
by  its  own  weight,  and  from  being  thus  destroyed"  (p.  Gl). 

423.  RlDLEV.^ — ''The  foremost  division  of  the  cerebrum  is 
only  as  deep  as  the  corpus  callosum;  the  bindermost,  how- 
ever, goes  to  the  very  medulla  oblongata  itself.  *  ,  .  The  middle 
and  uppermost  part  of  the  medullary  substance,  by  the 
ancients  always  called  corpus  callosum,  was  thought  to  escape 
the  covering  of  the  pia  mater,  and  in  it  arc  not  visible  any 
bloody  specks,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  medulla  cerebri.  The 
corpus  callosum  is  the  medium  uniting  the  medullar^'  part  of 
each  hemisphere  or  division  of  the  cerebnmi,  and  famous  for  the 
transverse  striae  ninning  through  it  from  each  side  of  the  afore- 
said hemispheres,  the  septum  luciduni  only  comiog  between. 
,  .  .  From  the  extreme  limits  of  the  two  lateml  ventricles, 
from  before  backwaitls,  arises  that  medullary  space  called  by 
Vieussens  *  centrum  ovale*  [corona  radiata],  the  forepart  of 
which  WilUs  calls  *  limbus  anterior  corporis  striati ' "  (pp. 
114-117). 

"  The  medullary  tracts  in  the  interior  or  concave  surface  of 
the  corpus  callosum  are  seen  running  transversely  through  the 
septum  lucidum  to  the  fornix,  and  from  thence  longitudinally 
into  its  posterior  crura  or  columns,  over  which  they  run  in  a 
wreathed  manner,  terminating  in  the  back  part  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  which  are  enclosed  in  the  huider  members  of  the 
brain;  and  these  ventricles  at  length  terminate  in,  and  are 
continuous  with,  the  subjacent  anterior  part  of  the  crura  of  the 
medulla  oblougata  [the  optic  thalami]"  (p.  19 2). 

^  *'  Anatomy  of  tLe  Brain,"  chaps,  xUL  and  XTii 
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424.  WiNSLOW.^ — "  Having  cut  off  the  falx  from  the  crista 
galli  and  turned  it  backward,  if  we  separate  gently  the  two 
lateral  parts  or  hemispheres  of  the  cerebmiri,  we  see  a  longi- 
tudinal portion  of  a  white  convex  body  which  is  named  corpus 
callosum.  It  is  the  middle  portion  of  the  medullary  substance 
which  under  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  falx,  and  also 
a  little  towards  each  side,  is  parted  as  it  were  from  the  mass  of 
the  cerebrum,  to  which  it  is  simply  contiguous  from  one  end  of 
that  sinus  to  the  other,  bo  that  at  this  place  the  edge  of  the 
inside  of  each  hemisphere  only  lies  on  the  corpus  callosum, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes 
lie  on  the  dura  mater.  Both  extremities  of  this  medullary 
body  terminate  by  a  small  edge  bent  transversely  downward 
The  surface  of  the  coi-pus  callosum  is  covered  by  the  pia  mater, 
which  runs  in  between  the  lateral  portions  of  this  body  and 
the  lower  edge  of  each  hemisphere.  Along  the  middle  of  its 
surface,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  a  kind  of  raphe 
formed  by  a  particular  intertexture  of  fibres  which  cross  each 
other ;  for  though  these  fibres  appear  to  be  transverse,  yet  they 
are  really  a  little  oblique,  and  those  that  come  from  the  right 
side  slightly  as  it  were  intersect  those  that  come  from  the  left. 
This  raphe  is  made  more  perceivable  by  two  small  medullary 
cords  which  accompany  it  on  each  side,  and  adhere  closely  to 
the  transverse  fibres.  The  corpus  callosum  becomes  afterwards 
continuous  on  each  side  with  the  medullary  substance,  which 
through  all  the  remaining  part  of  its  extent  is  entirely  united 
with  the  conical  substance,  and  together  with  the  centrum 
ovale  forms  a  medullary  arch  or  vault  of  an  oblong  or  oval 
figure.  To  perceive  this,  the  whole  cortical  substance,  together 
with  the  medullary  laminae  mixed  with  it,  must  be  cautiously 
and  dexterously  cut  off  in  the  same  direction  with  the  convexity 
of  the  cerebrum.  After  which  there  will  be  obsenx^d  a  medul- 
lary convexity  much  smaller  than  that  which  is  common  to  the 
whole  cerebrum,  but  of  the  same  form ;  so  that  it  appears  like 
a  medullary  nucleus  of  the  cerebrum,  especially  when  we  con* 
^  '*  Anatomical  Expositioo,"  etc.,  flection  jl 
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sider  it  together  with  the  medullary  substance  of  the  inferior 
part  or  basis  of  the  cerebrum*  And  from  thence  Vieussens  took 
occasion  to  name  this  nucleus  the  centrum  ovale  **  (section  x. 
noa.  62-G4). 

425.  Lancisl*^ — "  That  part  which  holds  the  middle  place  in 
thf3  cerebnim,  <ind  which,  like  the  pineal  gland,  has  not  a  twin 
nature,  is  the  corpus  callosum  with  the  fornix  and  the  septum 
lucidum.      It  is  of  a  medullary  quality,  and  occupies  a  seat, 
and  indeed  not  a  narrow  one,  between  the  right  and  the  left 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  and  it  is  diftused  and  continued 
into  the  [medulla  oblongata,  or  that  part  of  the]  spinal  maiTow, 
which  is  enclosed  within  the  cranium.  .  ,  .  Although  the  corpus 
callosum,  the  fornix,  and  the  septum  lucidum  have  been  fiimished 
by  the  ancients  with  distinct  r»ames,  they  are  still  one  and  the 
same  medullary  substance  w^hich  occupies  the  middle  between 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebnmi,  and  which  by  the  place  it 
holds,  and  by  its  figure,  is  discriminated  from  the  rest.     By  the 
corpus  callosum,  however,  is  undoi-stood  a  medullary  plane,  like 
a  white  belt,  a  finger  and  a  half  in  width,  which  as  to  its  upper 
part   is   carried  along  almost  horizontally  under  the   sagittal 
suture.     Its  anterior  portion  is  indeed  a  little  narrower,  and  the 
posterior  a  little  wider,  and  under  the  name  of  the  fornix  and 
its  crura  it  declines  into  an  elliptical  figure,  but  for  the  same 
reason  it  unites  and  connects  the  larger  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum.  .  .  ,  Again,  to  its  production  those  medullary  fibres 
principally  conspire  which  proceed  from  two  sections  of  the 
cortex  of  the  upper  and  anterior  parts  of  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebrum ;  for  these  being  so  placed  as  to  touch  the  falx 
cerebri,  descend,  and   are   inflected   inwards  over  the   corpus 
callosum,  and  with  the  eye  as  a  judge,  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  made  for  any  other  purj^ose  than  to  secrete  a  liquid  out 
of  their  cortical  glands,  and  with  their  secretory  ducts  fur- 
nish a  woof  for  constructing  the  mass  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  for  bathing  and  filling  it  with  spirit.  .  .  ,  By  a  retiform 

*  Jo.  Maria:  Lancini  Opera,  qxim  kadcnns  prodkrnrU  mnnui^  Genevn,  1718, 
▼oL  ii.,  Diiisertxitio  \nL,  de  Sede  cogttanlis  Auimm;  ad  D.  Joiiimem  Faatuimm. 
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contexture  of  blood-vessels  this  medullary  mass  is  most  intimately 
supported  and  cherished  by  the  pia  mater,  .  ,  .  In  horses  the 
medulla  alluded  to  above  passes  as  it  were  between  two  walls  of 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebnim,  until  it  hastens  into  the 
corpus  callosum,  where  there  is  a  termination  and  a  meeting- 
place  of  other  medullary  fibres  from  the  nearer  fomices  of  the 
lateral  ventricles,  which  are  also  called  thalami  optici  and 
corpora  striata.  This  is  seen  in  a  most  conspicuous  maimer 
if  a  lamina  is  removed  horizontally  on  both  sides  from  the 
corpus  callosum  with  a  very  thin  knife ;  for  then  at  once  in- 
numerable fibres  present  themselves  under  the  appearance  of 
white  threads,  which  are  agglutinated  to  one  another,  and  carried 
in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  vaults  of  the  ventricles.  Whence 
it  is  evident,  that  by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  are  mutually  connected, 
and  rendered  continuous ;  and  what  is  of  greatest  interest  to  us, 
that  by  means  of  the  corpus  callosum  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  which  make  their  way  from  the  cerebrum,  are  imited, 
and  preserved  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intercourse.  ,  .  .  By  dissec- 
tion and  a  removal  of  the  external  parts  we  learn  that  this  body  is 
rendered  compact  by  medullary  nerves  which  are  carried  across 
it  transversely,  and  which  are  hkewise  parallel  to  one  another ; 
and  which  are  certaioly  very  conspicuous  in  some  subjects,  so 
that  they  present  the  appearance  of  the  thicker  threads  of  a 
silken  weK  ...  Malpighi  describes  them  as  so  conspicuous  in 
the  brain  of  fishes,  that  when  they  are  examined  while  held 
against  the  light  they  have  the  appearance  of  an  ivorj^  comb ; 
but  even  with  the  greatest  care  we  have  not  seen  this  clearly 
in  human  bodies.  And  although  this  kind  of  fibres — so  far  as 
they  are  parallel  with  one  another,  and  continuous  with  the 
same  termini  on  both  sides — can  be  seen  each  and  all  from  one 
beginning  tenninating  at  one  end,  it  is  nevertheless  more  pro- 
bable that  alternately  the  one  set  reaches  from  the  left  herai- 
sphero  into  the  right  vault  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  other  from 
the  right  hemisphere  into  the  left  vault  ,  .  ,  We  have  learned 
also  that   these  transverse,  medullary  fibres    of    the  corpus 
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callosum,  which  act  the  part  of  a  woof,  receive  no  mean  strength 
from  a  stratum  of  medullary  fibres  underneath,  which  mn  along 
from  the  anterior  crus  of  the  foniix,  which  is  called  its  hody. 
to  the  posterior  parts ;  is.  which  by  a  contrary  journey  spread 
in  such  a  manner  under  the  corpus  callosum,  that  the  fibres 
seem  to  vary  their  bent  in  that  place.  ,  .  .  One  circum- 
stance, however,  which  hitherto  has  either  been  altogether 
neglected,  or  not  sufficiently  observed,  we  have  noticed  in  the 
upper  plane  of  this  same  corpus  callosum  or  on  its  surface; 
namely,  that  all  medullary  fibres  which  are  carried  across 
transversely  are  bisected  at  right  angles  by  two  nnequally  round 
nerves,  whidi  arc  likewise  medullary,  and  which,  without  dura 
mater,  and  with  an  apparently  merely  borrowed  arachnoidal  coat- 
ing, nm  through  the  middle  of  the  same  corpus  callosum,  from  its 
anterior  to  its  posterior  portion.  ...  By  repeated  dissections,  it 
appeared  that  they  were  no  real  nerves,  but  simply  edges  raised 
a  little  over  the  medullary  plane  of  the  corpus  callosum.  .  .  . 
These  nerves  which,  as  we  said,  run  along  through  the  middle 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  after  proceeding  in  a  straight  direction 
over  the  universal,  horizontal  plane,  almost  so  as  to  be  mutually 
contiguous,  soon  recede  from  one  another  a  little,  and  after- 
wards are  inflected  posteriorly  over  the  crura  of  the  fornix  ;  nay, 
although  a  little  later  on  they  seem  to  evanesce,  they  make 
their  appearance  again;  and,  indeed,  they  pass  manifestly  on 
top  of  the  same  crura,  where  they  meet  one  another,  stimulating 
the  third  ventricle,  and  at  last  they  penetrate  interiorly  and  are 
lost  among  the  optic  thalami,  where  they  have  relation  to  the 
lateral  ventriclea  But  in  order  that  the  excursion  of  these 
medullary  nerves  through  the  crura  may  bo  freely  seen,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  off  those  processes  of  the  cerebrum  which  are 
continued  into  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  same  nerves 
pursue  a  similar  course  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpus 
callosum ;  for  they  are  bent  backwards  over  its  external  surface 
which  is  called  the  anterior  cms  of  the  fornix  [genu],  and  under 
the  chiasma  of  the  optic  nerves  they  are  curved  outwardly  near 
the  foramen  of  the  infondibulum,  and  they  seem  to  evanesce. 
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where  the  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum  constitxites 
the  basis  of  the  thalami,  which  are  the  beginnings  of  the  spinal 
marrow  *'  (pp.  304-308), 

In  addition  see  Willis's  plates  iii.,  iv„  and  especially  plate  vii,,  in 
his  **  Anatome  Cerebri/'  and  plate  v,  in  his  "  Anima  Brutomm ;" 
likewise  Vieussens'  plates  iii.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  Ridley's  figure  v. 


[Modern  Authors. 

425a.  Reil.^^ — "  A  threefold  band  engirds  the  corpus  callosnm 
on  its  two  surfaces.  Two  of  these  bands  are  exactly  in  the 
middle ;  one  on  its  outer,  and  the  other  on  its  inner  surface ; 
they  are  called  seams  or  '  raphes,* 

"  The  raphe  externa  [external  longitudinal  stria]  comes  from 
the  back  of  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  it  follow*s  the 
course  of  that  organ  upwards  bending  around  its  knee  or  genu, 
continues  its  course  through  its  middle,  increases  in  bulk,  and 
spreads  out  more  as  it  approaches  the  posterior  edge,  around 
which  it  bends;  aud  it  disappears  on  the  superadded  thickened 
border  {bmirjxlet)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lyra.  On  the 
interior  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  directly  opposite  to  tha 
former  band  a  similar  stria,  raphs  interna  [internal  longitudinal 
stria],  pursues  its  course  over  the  septum  lucidum  and  the  fornix. 
This  stria  also  is  reflected  downwards  with  the  corpus  callosuoi, 
and  girds  together  lengthways,  on  its  interior  side,  the  singular 
genu  of  that  body.  It  has  dug  out  for  itself  on  its  surface  a 
shallow  furrow^  to  the  edges  of  which  is  fastened  the  septum 
lucidum.  In  a  posterior  direction  it  passes  over  the  fornix, 
entering  far  into  the  posterior  pencil-like  extremity  of  the  ven- 
tricle of  the  septum.  There  it  mixes  with  the  fibres  of  the 
fornix  which  are  stretched  over  the  interior  area  of  the  lyra ;  and 
from  the  interior  angle  of  the  trigon  it  goes  backwards  directly 
to  the  thickened  border^  between  which  and  the  corpus  callosum 

1  Roil  (Dr,  J.  C. ),  Dot  BalkcnsysUm  oder  die  BatkenofffanisaiUm  dea  Gthinus, 
(The  Syfitem  or  Orgiinization  of  the  Corpiu  Calloaum  in  the  Orebrum)^  in  the 
**  Archiv  J©r  Physiologic/*  edited  by  Profoaaore  Reil  and  Autenrieth,  toI.  ix., 
HiLlle,  1809. 
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it  is  lost  In  a  number  of  places  it  looks  as  if  the  fibres  of  the 
longitudinal  strias  passed  into  the  corpus  callosum,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  if  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  entered  the  striae. 
The  transverse  bars  of  the  corpus  callosum,  indeed,  pass  unin- 
terruptedly between  the  two  raphes,  the  external  and  the 
intemali  yet  in  the  middle  they  are  drawn  together  more  closely 
by  them,  and  more  intimately  interwoven." 

4256.  "  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  where  the 
hemispheres  recline  upon  it,  on  either  side  of  the  raphe  externa, 
and  parallel  with  it,  there  run  two  firm,  lo7ig  and  ptrmanent 
strands  of  longUvdiTial  mednllai^y  fibres,  w^hich,  just  like  the 
raphe  externa,  are  stretched  out  imraediatcly  on  the  corpus 
callosum.  I  call  them  ike  covered  hands,  because  from  above, 
and  on  either  side,  they  are  covered  by  that  convolution  [g}TT^is 
fomicatus]  of  the  median  surface  of  the  hemisphere  which  rests 
immediately  on  the  corpus  callosum.  This  convolution  on  its 
interior  edge  is  unattached  to  the  corpus  callosum  for  several  lines, 
and  appears  rolled  up.  ...  In  front  it  bends  around  the  genu, 
and  accompanies  the  same  in  its  posterior  direction  as  far  as  the 
anitrim*  'perforated  ^mce  (locus  perforatiis  anticus),  and  then 
passes  over  into  the  convolution  which  forms  the  inner  side  of 
the  sulcus  containing  the  olfactor}^  nerves.  In  the  rear  this  same 
convolution  is  likewise  reflected  backwards  around  the  corpus 
callosum ;  it  fastens  itself  to  the  superadded  thickened  border 
(splenium  or  bourrelet),  and  then  passes  over  into  the  oblong 
lateral  convolution  which  follows  the  interior  wall  of  the 
descending  comu,  to  which  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix 
remain  attached,  until  they  terminate  in  the  hippocampus 
major. 

'*  Where  the  convolutions  bend  over  the  corpus  callosum,  they 
are  met  by  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix,  with  which  they 
enter  into  a  close  union.  The  crura,  which  hitherto  had  been 
medullary,  become  inflected  in  the  form  of  a  trough;  they 
receive  some  grey  substance  from  the  convolutions  in  their 
interior,  retaining  it  to  the  end,  and  fonning  therewith  the 
hippocampus  major  in  the  descending  comu. 
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"  Outside  of  thia  amalgamatioii  of  the  crura  of  the  fornix  ¥dth 
the  ooDvolution^  the  thickened  border  of  the  corpus  callosum 
{bourrelet)  is  much  thinner ;  it  therefore  appears  to  have  parted 
with  some  of  its  substance. 

"If  the  convolutions  in  aU  these  places  are  raised  up»  Uu 
covered  bands  are  discovered  there  immediately,  in  the  form  of 
flattened  worms  which  can  easily  be  peeled  out.  Under  these 
bands  the  texture  of  the  corpus  callosum  becomes  altered ;  the 
distinction  into  parallel  striae  or  bars  is  lost  on  ite  exterior 
side,  the  stamina  of  which  these  bars  consist  become  more 
delicate,  and  they  are  more  closely  pressed  together "  (vol  ix, 
pp,  173,  174). 

425c.  In  a  supplement  to  his  paper  Reil  makes  the  following 
additions : — 

"Both  wccTcd  bands  make  a  visible  depression  or  furrow  upon 
each  side  of  the  corpus  callosum.  They  curve  around  that  body 
in  front,  draw  near  to  one  another  on  the  rostrmn,  grow  nar- 
rower and  more  delicate,  at  last  become  like  threads,  and  thus 
are  held  together,  and  finally  they  terminate  in  the  angle  which 
the  end  of  the  rostrum  makes  with  the  peduncles  of  the  corpus 
callosum.  In  the  same  angle  also  terminate  the  longitudinal 
convolutions  [gyri  fomicati]  which  accompany  the  corpus  cal- 
losum, and  wind  around  the  rostrum.  At  the  posterior  end  of 
the  corpus  callosum  the  covered  bands  also  bend  around  that 
body  together  with  the  longitudinal  convolutions,  on  removing 
which  a  deep  impression  is  noticed.  They  are  also  reflected 
around  the  forceps-like  prodoctious,  but  immediately  afterwards 
they  give  out  rays,  which  form  a  delicate  radiation  underneath 
that  which  issues  from  the  thickened  border,  .  ,  .  The  remain- 
ing more  powerful  bundles  coalesce  with  the  medullary  sub- 
stance  of  those  convolutions  which  are  continued  into  the 
descending  cornua*'  (vol.  xi»  p.  352), 

425(f.  **  On  the  interior  or  lower  sur&ce  of  the  corpus  callosum 
there  is,  moreover,  the  fornix,  which  pursues  the  same  course  as 
the  covered  bands,  and  which,  on  the  interior  surface,  seems  to 
be  analogous  to  the  covered  bands  on  the  exterior  surface.  .  .  . 
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All  these  parts  seem  to  answer  the  same  purpose;  they  are 

subservient  to  the  circulation  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
cerebrum,  or  in  an  antero- posterior  direction." 

425e.  "  The  corpus  callosum  has  a  similar  structure  to  that  of 
the  cerebral  peduncles.  Like  them  it  consists  purely  of  medul- 
lary bars  running  transversely.  .  .  .  Each  little  bar  consists  of 
many  delicate  medullary  filaments.  In  the  middle,  between  the 
raphe  i^UerTui  and  exUma,  the  transverse  bars  are  more  inter- 
wov^i  with  one  another,  and  more  closely  drawn  together.  .  .  . 
None  of  these  little  transverse  bars  is  absfjlutely  bounded  or 
limited,  but  filaments  are  seen  to  pass  from  one  bar  to  the  other, 
when  the  corpus  callosum  is  pulled  apart.  ,  .  ." 

425/  "  It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  force  ui^ging  the  corpus 
callosum  from  all  sides  back  towards  the  middle,  especially  in 
its  antero-posterior  diameter.  Hence  its  forceps-like  projections 
or  horns  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  and  hence  the  open  spac« 
between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  [before  and  behind 
the  corpus  callosum].  In  front,  the  middle  |x>rtion  of  the  corpus 
callosum  bends  downwards,  but  it  does  not  double  up  and 
fasten  itself  to  the  upper  part ;  on  the  contrary,  an  open  space  is 
left  between  the  two  parts  of  this  body,  and  the  retleeted  part 
runs  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  chiasma  of  the  optic 
nerve&  In  the  rear  the  part  wliich  bonds  downwards  doubles 
up  completely,  and  fastens  itself  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
corpus  callosum.  Hence  the  thickened  border  (splenium  or 
bourrelet)  on  its  lower  side,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
superimposed.  .  .  ." 

425^.  '*  The  anterior  curvature  of  the  corpus  callosum  I  term 
its  genu  or  knee.  The  lower  portion  of  the  genu  tapers  off  into  a 
beak  or  rodntm^  which  on  either  side  terminates  in  a  medullary 
band  [the  peduncles  of  the  corpus  callosum]  which  is  con- 
tinued backwards  between  the  optic  nerves  and  the  anterior 
perforated  space"  (vol.  ix*  pp.  175-177).  In  the  supplement  to 
his  paper  Reil  says  that  "  the  bands  or  peduncles  of  the  corpus 
callosum  on  coming  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  anterior 
perforated  space  ascend  upwards  along  the  posterior,  inner 
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edge  of  the  anterior  lobe  in  the  direction  towards  the  anterior 
commissure;"  and  further,  "they  consist  of  a  bundle  of 
medullary  fibres  which  are  connected  with  the  substarUia  in- 
Twminata''  (ibid.,  vol  xi.  p.  347,  etc,).  Reils  svhsiardia  %nn4j- 
minata  (ungeuannte  Marksubstanz)  according  to  Hugenin* 
consists  (1)  of  the  fillet  (lemniscus)  of  the  lenticular  nucleus 
of  the  corpora  striata  (Linsenkemschlinge) ;  (2)  of  the  posterior 
longitudinal  bundle  of  the  tegmentum  of  the  cms  cerebri 
(binteres  Langsbimdel) ;  and  (3)  of  the  inferior  pedicle  of  the 
optic  thalamus,  '*From  these  peduncles,"  Reil  says  further, 
"occasionally  bright  white  filaments  start  off,  which  passing 
over  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  inclining  around 
the  front  part  of  that  same  body»  on  its  upper  surface  coincide 
with  the  longitudinal  striae  of  Lancisi  "  {ibid.). 

**  Laterally  the  rostntm  terminates  in  the  thin,  medullary 
membrane,  on  which  rest  the  convolutions  of  the  interior  and 
lower  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  anterior  perforated  space  constitutes  the  inferior  wall  of  the 
capsula  [claustnim  or  nucleus  tcTniseibrmis]." 

425A.  "  Exactly  in  the  curvature  the  gemt  is  thickest  \  towards 
the  rostrum  it  tapers  oflf  more  and  more.  In  its  interior  surface 
all  its  constituent  little  bars  are  concentrated  in  one  point,  which 
is  situated  exactly  in  the  bend  of  the  (jemt^  and  from  which 
issues  on  both  sides  [the  upper  and  the  lower]  a  beautiful, 
crescent-like  radiation,  which  like  a  couple  of  open  fans  is  con- 
tinued through  the  curvature  from  the  upper  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  corpus  callosum.  In  the  centre  line  of  the  genu  the 
septum  lucidum  is  stretched  out  laterally,  which  seems  to  be  a 
duplicature  of  the  epithelium,  and  to  bear  an  analogy  to  the 
mediastinum  in  the  thorax;  but  which  in  its  middle  leaves 
open  a  cavity,  the  ventricuhim  septi.  In  front  this  ventricle 
has  two  short  boms,  which  to  the  right  and  the  left  are  pro- 
duced in  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  but  in  a  posterior 
direction  the  ventricle  terminates  in  a  long  pencil-like  point, 


^  HugeniQ  (G.)«  '*  Anatooaie  des  CeDtrev  N'er^reux,"  etc,  trftdttit  de  ralleinaDilf 
Parw,  1879, 
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which  goes  backwards  over  the  body  of  the  fornix  as  far  as  the 
lyra.  ,  .  ." 

425i.  "  The  posterior  and  broader  end  of  the  corpus  callosum 
is  mueh  more  urged  back  towards  the  middle  than  the  anterior 
extremity;  and  all  its  fibres,  which  spread  out  laterally  into  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebnim,  are  gathered  into  one  bundle. 
Hence  the  greater  bulk  of  the  corjjus  callosum  in  that  place. 
The  fibres  which  accumulate  there  are  reflected  backwards  or 
downwards,  and  fasten  themselves  on  the  lower  or  interior  sur- 
face of  the  corpus  callosum,  where  they  give  rise  to  a  superadded 
thickened  border  (splenium  or  bourrelet)  w^hich  forms  the 
posterior  end  of  the  part  called  /yra.  .  ,  .  From  that  hinder  paii 
of  the  corptis  callosum  extend  two  thick  bundles  of  medulla  in 
the  shape  of  a  forceps^  w^hich  outside  of,  and  beyond,  the  posterior 
crura  of  the  fornix  make  their  appearance  in  the  posterior  coniu 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  fonning  there  the  hippocampus  minor 
(or  calcar  avis),  and  which  are  continued  almost  in  a  horizontal 
direction  over  the  posterior  comu  to  its  extremity ;  and  farther 
still  to  the  extremity  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  ,  ,  . 
These  bundles  of  medulla  are  partly  continuations  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  partly  of  the  superadded 
thickened  border — splenium^undemeath,  .  .  .  The  interior 
layer  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  continued 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  posterior  cornu.  This  I  call  taptimn. 
,  .  .  Another  part  of  the  tapdum  inclines  downwards  through 
the  mouth  of  the  middle  or  descending  comu,  and  invests  the 
lowest  part  of  its  outer  wal!  down  to  the  obtuse  end  of  this 
comu.  .  .  .  In  both  horns  the  tapetum  goes  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  same,  where  their  outer  and  inner  walls  meet.  In  the  pos- 
terior horn  it  decussates  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  pedun- 
cular stratum  of  fibres  which  lies  outside  of  it  The  stratum  of 
fibres  coming  from  the  cori>us  callosum  does  not  strike  here 
upon  the  peduncular  stratum ;  but  falls  over  it,  without  mix- 
ing with  it  Like  two  detached  medullary  layers  these  strata 
are  in  mere  juxtaposition,  and  can  be  separated  from  one 
another  quite  smoothly*'  (vol  ix.  pp.  179-182)* 
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425/  Arnold.^ — "  The  middle  portion  or  body  of  the  corona 
radiata  with  its  fibrous  fascicles  decussates  with  the  fibres  of  the 
corpus  callosum;  the  former,  which  come  from  below  and  within, 
in  their  course  outwards  [ix,  towards  the  cortex],  break  through 
the  latter,  and  radiate  towards  various  points  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cerebrum.  This  passage  of  the  fibres  of  the 
corona  radiata  between  those  of  the  corpus  callosum  becomes 
clearly  visible  on  removing  from  below  and  from  within  the 
grey  substance  of  the  nuclei  of  the  corpora  striata,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  laying  bare  distinctly  the  lower  surface  of  the 
ooipus  callosum  with  its  fibrous  fascicles,  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  makes  its  appearance 
outside,  above  the  nucleus  leeticularis,  presenting  the  form  of 
an  ear.  In  a  similar  manner,  only  much  more  manifestly,  the 
anterior  commissure  passes  through  the  foot  of  the  corona 
radiata.  The  relation  of  the  corona  radiata  and  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  however,  is  not  constantly  such  that  their  fibres 
everywhere  mutually  intersect  one  another;  for  the  fibres 
which  emanate  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  corona  radiata 
are  merely  covered  in  part  by  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the 
thickened  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  as  separate  layers 
in  mere  juxtaposition  with  one  another,  and  without  mutual 
decussation,  they  pursue  their  way  into  the  posterior  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum.  This  mutual  relation  of  the  corona  radiata  and 
of  the  corpus  callosum  seems  to  me  unmistakable,  if  first  in 
one  of  the  hemispheres  the  basis  of  the  corona  radiata  is  from 
within  carefully  freed  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  and  the  epithelium  is  pulled  off  from  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  corpus  callosum ;  after  which  the  place  where  the 
fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  circumference  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  meet  those  of  the  corona  radiata  in  an  acute  angle, 
and  where  the  fibres  of  the  one  pass  between  those  of  the 
other,  becomes  exposed  to  the  sight      It  is  also  impossible 


^  Arnold  (F,),  ** Berne rkungeii  iiber  Jen  Bau  dcs  Hirns  und  RuckeDmarka  *' 
(Obatsrvations  on  the  Structure  of  the  Brum  and  the  Spinal  Marrow),  Ziiricbi 
ISliS. 
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to  observe  there  with  any  degree  of  confidence  an  inflection 
of  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  towards  the  corpus  cal- 
loaum.  Secondly,  the  relation  between  the  corona  radiata  and 
the  coitus  callosum  in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebnim,  as 
stated  above,  is  unmistakable ;  for  there  the  fibres  which  come 
from  the  corpus  callosum  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  corona 
radiata  on  the  other,  remain  in  layers  near  one  another,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  the  inflection  of  one  set  of  fibres  into 
those  of  the  other.  Thirdly,  this  relation  is  made  very  plainly 
visible  by  the  passage  through  the  corona  radiata  of  the 
anterior  commissure,  which  agrees  in  general  with  the  great 
commissure  of  the  cerebrum,  ix,  the  corpus  callosum ;  for  this 
passage  can  be  traced  without  any  difficulty.  Fotirthly,  another 
circumstance  in  favour  of  this  relation  is,  that  in  the  cere- 
bellum also  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  fibres  of  its  peduncle 
are  inflected  into  those  of  the  pons  Varolii,  which  is  the  com- 
missuro  of  the  hemispheres  in  this  part  of  the  bniin," 

425/:.  "  My  investigations  induce  me  to  embrace  the  views 
propounded  by  Gall^  Ackermann,  Reil,  and  Burdach  in  respect 
to  the  decussation  and  juxtaposition  of  the  fibres  of  the  corona 
radiata  and  those  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  to  reject  the 
opinion  expressed  by  older  and  more  modern  anatomists, 
Varoli,  de  la  Rue,  Willis,  Ridley,  Malacame,  Mayer,  Cuvier, 
Aiitenriethj  DCil  linger,  Tiedemann,  according  to  which  the 
radiation  of  the  cnini  cerebri  is  inflected  into  the  corpus 
callosum  "  (p,  73). 

425/.  Solly,' — "  The  fibres  of  the  front,  sides,  and  superior 
part  of  the  anterior  lobe  pass  backwards  and  inwards  to 
the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  cerebrum,  where  they  cross  the  fissure  which 
divides  the  two  hemispheres.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  com- 
missure [i.e,  of  the  corpus  callosum]  consequently  forms  the 
posterior  boundary  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fissure.  In  this 
situation  the  fibres  are  folded  one  upon  another ;  so  that  on  a 


I  Solly  (a)»   F.K.a,    ♦^Tlie  Human  Brain:  its  Stractare,  Physiology,    and 
DijiCMeB/*  second  edition,  London,  1847. 
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transverse  sectiou  of  the  '  corpus  callosum '  the  anterior  edge 
appears  thicker  than  the  centre,  though  it  is  not  so  thick  tR 
the  posterior  edge. 

*'  The  fibres  from  the  convolutions  of  the  upper  part  and  sides 
of  the  middle  lobes  run  downwards  and  inwards,  being  joined 
by  those  from  the  convolutions  at  the  base  of  the  brain/'  In 
a  dra^ving  accompanying  this  description  of  the  fibres  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  Solly  shows  that  these  fibres  proceed  from  the 
interior  portion  of  the  upper  lobes,  and  not  from  that  which  is 
nearest  to  the  central  fissure,  and  hence  to  the  falx  cerebri; 
and  in  the  description  of  his  drawing  calling  attention  to  this 
fact,  he  says,  "It  will  be  seen  that  these  fibres  ascend  to  the 
convolutions  above  the  mesial  line,"  ie.  above  the  mesial  or 
middle  line  of  the  hemispheres  themselves. 

In  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  posterior  end  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  Solly  says,  ■*  Then,  again,  from  the  upper, 
under,  and  posterior  surface  of  the  posterior  lobe  [the  fibres] 
run  forwards  and  inwards  to  cross  the  fissure  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  three  inches  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  cere- 
brum. The  fibres  from  such  extensive  surfaces  are  necessarily 
numerous,  and  give  a  considerable  thickness  to  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  *  corpus  callosum  * "  {pp.  251,  252). 

425/7i.  lo  a  footnote  on  p,  252  he  adds,  "  M.  Foville^  gives 
a  very  difierent  account  of  the  nature  of  the  coq:»us  callosum 
and  the  origin  of  its  component  fibres.  He  considers  that  they 
commence  from  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus,  and  says 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hemispheres,  but  in  reality 
form  a  commissure  between  the  two  crura  cerebri  of  a  vaulted 
form.  Mayo,  in  his  'Outlines  of  Physiology/  has  very  clearly 
proved  the  manner  in  which  that  mistake  has  occurred,  and 
shown  that  Foville  in  proilucing  the  appearance  which  induced 
him  to  adopt  the  opinion  stated  above,  breaks  through  the 
point  where  the  fibres  from  the  columns  [i.e.  from  the  medulla 
oblongata]  intersect  the  commissural  fibres  [i,e.  those  of  the 

1  Foville,  **TraitL'  cotnplet  de  rAnatomie,  de  ]a  Phyiiologie  et  dela  Pathologie 
du  SjBt^me  Nerveux  C«rebro-»pioftl,**  Paris,  1844. 
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corpus  callosum],  and  then  foUowa  the  columnar  [peduncular] 
fibres  in  their  course  to  the  corpora  striata.  Rolando  advances 
the  same  opinion  regarding  the  composition  of  this  commissure 
as  Foville,  quoting  the  opinions  of  Tiedemann  in  support  of  his 
own.  Notwithstanding  such  weighty  testimony,  I  am  convinced 
from  repeated  dissections  that  they  have  been  deceived,  most 
probably  as  explained  by  Mayo  in  his  Physiolog)^*' 

425  ?i,  Hlrschfeld.'^ — ^'*The  corpus  callosum  is  a  transvei*sc 
commissure  uniting  together  the  two  cerebral  hemispherea  It 
is  chiefly  composed  of  a  fibrous  expanse  of  the  cerebral  lobes, 
and  of  a  small  portion  of  the  cerebral  peduncles.  .  .  .  Two  sur- 
faces are  distinguished  in  it,  the  upper  and  the  lower.  ,  .  . 

"  Tht  np2)cr  surface  of  the  cm*pxts  callosiim. —  .  .  .  In  the 
middle  of  this  surface  there  is  a  median  furrow  running  from 
the  front  backwards^  which  on  either  side  is  bounded  by  longi- 
tudinal stn^  called  tfic  hn^itudinal  nerves  of  Lmicisi  (chorda3 
longitudinales).  .  .  ,  The  strise  cut  perpendicularly  some 
transverse  fibres  underneath  (chordie  transversal es), 

"  The  lower  mrface  of  the  corjjus  cailomtn, —  ...  On  the  median 
line  of  this  surface  there  is  a  raphe  (raphe  inferi&r)  which  is  cut 
perpendicularly  by  transverse  fibres.  The  fibres  of  one  side  are 
not  a  continuation  of  those  on  the  other  side,  because  they  are 
isolated  from  one  another  by  the  median  raphe.  Besides,  they 
are  less  pronounced  than  those  of  the  upper  surface," 

425(3.  **The  transverse  fibres  of  this  surface  are  prolonged 
towards  the  horns  [of  the  lateral  ventricles]  of  each  side,  be- 
coming oblique.  The  fascicles  of  oblique  and  reflected  fibres 
which  penetrate  into  the  posterior  horns  where  they  surround 
the  hippocampus  minor  (or  calcar  avis)  have  been  cMed  forceps 
viajor  RciliL  The  fibrous  fascicles  which  are  continued  into 
the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  which  surround 
the  hippoc4impus  major,  have  been  designated  under  the  name 
of  tapttum  Rcilii,  On  each  side  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
lower  surface  do  not  anastomose  with  the  radiating  fibres  of  the 

*  Hirschfuld  (L),  "Neurologic  et  EstliKsiologie.  TraiU  et  Icono^phie  Hu 
SyBtcme  Kenreux  et  des  Orgaaes  dc&  Si:ju  de  VHomtiie/*  2de  oditioii,  Pjiris,  186@. 
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cerebral  peduncles,  and  consequently  are  not  a  continuation  of 
the  same ;  and,  indeed,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

**(1)  The  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosura  are  more  diminutive 
than  those  of  the  peduncular  expanse.  (2)  Their  direction  is 
not  the  same,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  become  united  (3) 
There  is  between  these  fibres  a  raphe  which  isolates  them  firom 
one  another ;  which  raphe  may  be  considered  as  a  second  taenia 
semicircularis. 

"This  surface  in  its  median  line  and  in  its  front  part  is 
identified  with  the  upper  border  of  the  septum  lucidum ;  in 
the  rear  wath  the  body  of  the  fornLx.  On  each  side  it  is  free, 
constituting  the  upper  wall  of  the  anterior  comu  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  descending 
and  posterior  comua.  Besides,  it  is  lined  with  the  epcndyma, 
%.€.  the  coating  of  the  ventricular  cavities.** 

425^.  **  Th€>  laterai  7m7i/^s. — Their  terminus  is  still  in  dispute 
among  the  anatomists.  The  majority  among  them  admit  that 
the  corpus  caJlosum  is  lost  laterally  in  the  tliick  portion  of  the 
hemispheres,  Foville  expresses  an  entirely  different  opinion. 
Accoi*ding  to  him  this  organ  has  no  intimate  connection  with 
the  hemispheres.  The  corpus  callosum  in  his  opinion  is  bounded 
on  the  sides  by  a  longitudinal  thickened  border,  coiTesponding 
to  the  level  of  the  external  boundary  of  the  optic  tliahtmi  and 
the  corpora  striata,  and  constituted  simply  by  an  incun^ation 
from  above  do^vnwards  of  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  which 
are  coutinuotis  with  the  radiations  of  the  cerebral  peduncles. 
Besides,  Fo\4Ue  regards  the  corpus  callosum  as  a  commissure 
formed  by  the  peduncular  expanse.  .  .  . 

**  This  organ  is  formed  by  a  plane  of  layers  of  fibres  which 
are  placed  one  above  the  other,  which  are  horizontal,  curvilinear, 
and  which  embrace  one  another ;  their  number  being  undeter- 
mined. This  plane  of  fibres,  in  its  circumference,  and  on  the 
level  of  the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata^  becomes  the 
point  of  departure  for  fibres  radiating  in  all  directions,  The 
one,  ascending,  direct  their  course  towards  the  convexity  of  the 
cerebrum  i  the  other^  descending,  direct  themselves  towards  the 
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base.  In  fine,  the  horissontal  fibres,  forming  the  intermediate 
body  of  the  corpus  callosum,  spread  and  radiate  in  an  anterior, 
posterior,  and  also  in  a  lateral  direction.  .  .  . 

'*  From  all  that  precedes,  I  conclude : — 

**(!)  The  corpus  callosum  is  constituted  by  fibres  which 
terminate  in  the  convolutions,  or  which  emanate  thence. 

'*  (2)  The  fibres  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum 
on  either  side  seem  to  be  continuous  with  the  radiating  fibres 
of  the  cerebral  peduncles ;  but  this  continuity  is  not  direct ; 
especially  not  in  the  posterior  parts,  on  account  of  a  raphe 
existing  in  the  place  where  the  two  orders  of  fibres  meet. 

"(3)  There  is  a  decussation  of  fibres  on  the  level  of  the 
thickened  longitudinal  borders  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  but  this 
decussation  exists  between  the  peduncular  fibres  and  the  corre- 
sponding fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

"  (4)  The  cerebral  peduncles  and  the  corpus  callosum  send 
fibrous  expansions  into  the  convolutions,  so  as  to  form  their 
nuclei 

**(5)  The  corpus  callosum  is  a  real  commissure  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  not,  as  Foville  holds,  a  commissure  of  the 
cerebral  peduncles"  (pp.  122-1 27). 

425;^.  Meyneet.' — "As  regards  the  sydem  of  the  corpus 
calloaum  (trabecular  system),  microscopic  examination  of  cross- 
sections  from  small  mammal  brains,  among  which  that  of  the 
Bat  has  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  investigation  by 
Ocllacher,  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  by  Arnold,  that  the 
corpus  callosum  is  made  up  solely  of  commissural  fibres,  con- 
necting symmetrical  territories  of  the  cortices  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  not,  as  Foville  wished  to  prove,  of  fibres  of 
the  projection  system,  crossing  the  middle  line  to  enter  the 
ganglia  of  the  opposite  side.  It  appears  also  that  its  fibres  are 
not  distributed,  as  Burdach  thought,  exclusively  to  certain  groups 
of  convolutions,  but,  in  common  with  the  fibres  of  the  projection 
system,  to  all  parts  of  the  cortex.     In  this  way  the  fibres  of  the 

^  Mi^ynert  (T.),  **  The  Brain  of  Mammala."    Translated  by  James  J.  Patnam, 
in  Strieker's  **  Manual  of  Hiatology/'  American  edition.  New  York,  1872. 
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projection  system  become  intimately  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  trabecular  system  (Arnold.  Reichert).  The  splenium  cor- 
poris callosi  [i.e,  its  thickened  border]  is  not  a  solid  mass,  but 
consists  of  two  laminae,  to  form  which  it  folds  longitudinally 
upon  itself,  and  these  two  laminae,  separating  somewhat  firom 
each  other  in  their  course  towards  the  temporal  lobe,  leave 
between  them  the  clefts  called  respectively  the  posterior  and 
inferior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  upper  lamina  of 
the  splenium  comes  to  form  also  the  outer  ventricle  wall,  the 
tapetum  (Reil),  The  foreign  bundles  of  fibres,  which  form  an 
intricate  and  delicate  network  with  those  of  the  corpus  callosum 
proper,  may  be  traced  microscopically  without  the  least  danger 
of  their  being  confounded  with  connective-tissue  fibres,  or  with 
vessels.  Among  them  (as  Arnold  has  already  stated)  arc 
bundles  which  run  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  gyrus  forni* 
catus  to  the  fornix,  spreading  themselves  out  over  the  lower 
half  of  the  surface  of  the  septum  lucidum  "  (p.  676).] 


ANALYSIS. 


426.  The  corpus  callosum  is  a  narrow  beam,  by  which  there 
is  an  access  to  the  interior  organs  of  the  cerebrum,  and  as  it 
were  to  the  shadow-kingdoms  of  Proserpine;  for  unless  that  body 
and  its  hinges  are  moved  and  turned,  the  entrance  is  not  open. 
Or,  again,  this  body  is  like  a  doorkeeper  lying  athwart,  who 
opposes  his  back  and  shoulders,  lest  the  inner  sanctum  be 
approached  by  an  unbidden  guest  It  lies  there  bound  on  both 
sides  by  the  edge  of  the  hemispheres,  the  pia  mater  dipping 
down  inwardly  towards  the  sides.  It  thus  distinguishes  monj 
immediately  the  lower  region  of  the  cerebrum  from  the  highest ; 
for  otherwise  the  cortical  cerebrum,  by  sheer  necessity  fastened 
down  here  in  its  extremities,  could  not  freely,  as  is  demanded 
by  the  case,  act  u|K>n  the  sinuses,  and  upon  the  falx  cerebri 
w^hich  is  suspended  from  the  sinuses. 

427.  This  body  unites  and  distinguishes  in  a  general  way  all 
the  members  and  organs  which  lie  scattered  as  it  were  through- 
out the  large  palace  of  the  cerebrum,  although  wedded  to  distinct 
functions;  all  the  protuberances,  cavities,  ridges,  and  interstices ; 
a  part  of  which  are  hidden  in  its  interior  organism,  and  others 
are  exposed  on  its  surfaca  To  some  of  these  it  is  subjected, 
upon  others  it  is  superimposed,  and  betw^een  others  it  is  inserted- 
It  is  subjected  to  the  great  interstice  which  separates  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  consequently  to  the  fa!x  cerebri,  and  to  both 
its  sinuses ;  and  likewise  to  the  margins  or  shores  of  the  con- 
voluted cerebrum  raised  as  it  were  into  waves;  of  this  the 
corpus  callosum  is  as  it  were  the  mainland  fumishing  to  it 
a  safe  port  It  is  superimposed  upon  the  third  ventricle,  viz. 
upon  the  middle  cavity  of  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  likewise 
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lipon  the  ceilings  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  is,  however, 
ivMTted  or  thrown  in  between  all  the  parte,  separating  those  on 
the  left  side  from  those  oo  the  right,  and  likewise  by  outspread 
wings  distinguishing  the  higher  parts  from  the  lower.  It  is  as 
it  were  a  general  lever,  stretching  its  arms  ohliqnely  upwards 
and  downwards,  and  it  rests  upon  the  body  of  the  fornix  where 
its  fulcrum  is.  In  this  wise  it  poises  weights,  sustains  motions, 
and  unites  the  forces  of  the  active  cerebrum  cut  up  into  so 
many  cavities,  sulci,  and  clefts.  Otherwise  all  the  individual 
parts  would  lapse  into  chaos,  which  being  indistinct  and  unde- 
termined is  equivalent  to  nothing. 

428.  The  question,  however,  arises,  Whence  does  the  corpus 
callosum  derive  its  fibres  and  roots  ?  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  each  fibre  originates  from  its  cortical  or  grey  glandule ;  it 
is  ako  admitted  that  no  fibre  lapses  into  the  middle  of  this  belt 
(/iisctfl),  where  the  striae  are  parallel ;  but  that  they  all  pursue  their 
course  from  their  origins  through  the  spread  wings.  The  fibres 
which  are  thus  led  forth  and  pursue  their  course  are  continued 
into  the  belt,  and  from  its  borders  are  carried  transversely 
towards  the  raphe  in  the  middle,  and  again  reciprocally  from 
the  raphe  towards  the  borders.  These  spread  wings  are  inrooted 
in  the  posterior  extremities  {limbis  pastefiarUm),  or  in  the 
substances  of  the  lowest  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  that  is,  in  those 
which  rest  uikju  the  tentorium  and  cerebellum;  into  which 
there  is  even  a  good  deal  of  cineritious  substance  inserted 
These  spread  wings  are  also  inrooted,  although  more  sparingly, 
in  the  upper  lobes  of  the  cerebnim.  In  this  wise  the  corpus 
callosum  derives  its  fibres  from  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior, 
and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  cerebrum  ;  but  it  does 
not  derive  them  from  the  cortex  which  occupies  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  near  the  division  of  the  hemispheres, 
nor  from  that  which  occupies  its  fore-part— prora.  On  this 
account  also  the  corpus  callosum  connects  the  upper  parts  with 
the  lower,  and  those  of  one  side  with  those  of  the  other;  and 
it  thus  forms  a  knot  not  unlike  the  Gordian,  which  cannot  be 

solved  except  by  the  dissection  of  its  bodv.     By  its  means  also 
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the   hemispheres,  aud  the  parts  contained  within  the  huiiii- 
spheres,  intercommunicate  with  one  another. 

429.  The  coipns  callosum,  or  rather  its  fibres  derive  their 
juice  and  spirit  from  their  little  fountains,  that  b,  from  [the 
cortical  particles  of]  both  hemispheres  and  their  extremities; 
and  they  conduct  it  towards  the  body  of  the  foniix.  From 
this  place  they  pour  it  out  and  distil  it  into  the  ventricles,  anti 
by  a  continued  course  lead  it  through  the  infunilibulum  into  the 
pituitary  gland*  But  of  this  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  It  is  thus 
manifest  whence  the  cerebrum  brings  forth  its  essences,  and  its 
refined  spirits,  which  are  the  first-fruits  of  the  blood,  and  which 
in  the  organs  belonging  to  its  laboratory  are  prepared  and  then 
carried  away,  namely,  from  the  posterior  parts,  and  at  the  same 
time  from  the  lobes  of  the  anterior  cerebrum.  The  corpus 
caliosum  is  the  first  storekeeper,  and  also  the  road  leading  t<» 
the  chymical  labomtory  of  the  bmin,  over  wliich  it  is  spreail, 
and  the  organs  of  which,  being  under  its  care,  it  covers  in  u 
general  way. 

430,  Besides,  it  serves  for  the  propagatit*u  of  sensation, 
namely,  of  the  impressions  of  the  senses  of  touch,  smell,  taste. 
hearing,  and  especially  of  sight ;  but  of  this  I  shall  treat  here- 
after. It  contributes  therefore  its  share  to  every  function  of  tht* 
cerebrum,  which  is  the  comnion  organ  of  acting,  of  sensating, 
and  of  preparing  the  hidden  qualities  of  the  bloml  The  entities 
of  nature  are  more  beautiful,  and  have  allotted  to  them  a  better 
place,  in  proportion  as  they  attend  to  several  functions,  an<l  ut 
the  same  time  peiform  distinctly  various  things. 
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An  Earlier  Analysis  op  the  Corpus  Callosum,^ 

430a.  Abgukent  :  (I)  The  corpm  calhmm  cmicetUraks  in  Hulf 
all  the  jntdtUla  of  the  whole  cerdfrum,  wUh  the  esmpliim  af  thai 
pari  which,  above  aiid  below,  i»  ds^Mtehed  towards  the  medtdkt 
chhngata,  (2)  The  concentraied  mcduila  it  derives  into  the  lat^ernl 
ventricles  partly  thrmitjh  the  bwly  of  the  fornix,  and  partly 
through  its  posterior  crura  which  are  on  the  optic  thalamic  (3) 
It  consequently  derives  into  itself  all  ilu  animal  spirit  whiefi  it 
despatches  afterwards  thr&tigh  the  body  of  the  fornix,  or  pours  into 
its  crura ;  as  tvell  as  the  nervous  juice  which  courses  between  the 
fibres,  and  is  sent  towards  the  optic  thalami.  (4)  This  it  does 
through  the  animatory  motion  af  the  corpora  striata,  and  the 
above  optic  thalami.  (5)  Which  nwtion^  by  the  mediation  of  the 
nentrides,  is  determined  into,  and  ends  in,  this  body,  {6)  On 
tJiis  account  the  corpus  callosum  is  in  the  place  of  a  support^  mo 
tfuU  the  machine  which  on  either  side,  and  below  as  well  as  abotr, 
is  in  a  state  of  motion,  shall  remain  in  its  n£xus  ;  (7)  and  liktwvic 
through  the  connection  of  its  fibres  with  those  of  the  lower  extrttn- 
ities  of  the  cerebrum. 

430{i.  The  corpus  callosum  concentrates  in  itself  all  tlie  medulla 
of  the  whole  cerebrum.  This  is  made  very  conspicuous  from  the 
description  of  the  authors ;  as  well  as  from  the  very  fluxion  ami 
connection  of  the  fibres  of  the  medullary  substance.  For  they 
terminat'C  in  the  surface  nearest  to  it.  or  in  the  very  ceiling  of 
the  lateral  ventricles,  into  which  they  are  reflected,  and  whither 
other  fibres  are  derived  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  con- 

^  From  Codex  65»  «*  reprtxiuced  tn  vol.  iv.  of  Ihc  PhotoUthogrrftphetl  MSS.  of 
Swede tiborg,  t»p.  260-269,     From  the  year  1735-38. 
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junction  with  them,  according  to  Vieussens,  All  the  medulla 
of  the  corona  radiata  in  the  middle  of  the  cerebrum,  with  the 
upper  limit  of  the  corpora  striata,  rests  upon  this  ceiling  in  a 
certain  measure;  as  well  as  the  t£ema  semicircularis  with  the 
"geminum  centrum  semicirculare,"  . . .  which,  if  it  does  not  enter 
the  corpus  callosum  itself,  at  least  touches  the  base  of  the  fornix. 
Whatever  flows  into  the  ceiling  of  the  above  ventricles,  by 
continuous  connection  enters  the  corpus  callosum  aad  its 
exterior  border ;  for  the  w^hole  of  the  vaulted  surface  of  the 
ventricles  is  constituted  by  that  border.  On  this  account  it 
receives  into  itself  the  whole  medullary  substance  of  the  cere- 
brum. Except  that  part  which  above  and  below  is  despatched 
towards  the  medulla  oblonffata.  Above,  indeed,  the  medulla  of 
the  cerebnim  is  despatched  from  the  lower  portion  or  the 
lower  borders  of  the  cerebrum,  or  from  the  posterior  region 
of  the  corona  radiata,  where  the  last  or  ultimate  fibres  of  the 
corpus  callosum  are  said  to  be  united  to  those  of  the  last  or 
hindermoBt  borders  of  the  cerebrum.  This  medulla  of  the 
cerebrum  passes  into  the  medulla  oblongata  over  the  region 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  under  the  fibres  of  the  pro- 
cessus cerebelli  ad  testes,  and  thence  into  the  posterior  region 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Below,  the  medulla  of  the  cerebrum  passes 
into  the  medulla  oblongata  through  the  pons  Varolii  under  the 
crura  cerebelli  ad  meduUam,  and  hence  into  the  anterior  part  of 
the  spinal  cord.  These  fibres  by  common  consent  and  also  by 
ocular  experience  seem  to  be  produced  from  the  middle  of  the 
corona  radiata,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  corpora  striata. 

430c,  The  corpus  callomm  derivm  the  whole  of  that  vicdullary 
substance  which  is  eoncenirated  in  itsdf,  into  the  lateral  trntricles^ 
partly  through  Die  body  of  the  fornix.  The  bcxly  of  the  fornix  is 
the  peduncle  of  the  corpus  callosum,  as  shall  be  shown  in  the 
following  article;  for  the  medullary  substance  which  through 
the  ceiling  of  the  lateral  ventricles  is  derived  into  the  corpus 
culJosum,  is  carried  for  the  most  part  by  parallel  fibres  which 
are  confascicukted  towards  the  medullary  raphe  in  its  middle ; 
and  thence  towards  the  body  of  the  fornix.    Partly  also  it  is 
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carried  into  the  lateral  veniricle^,  through  thepoiUrufr  crura  of  the 
fomix  which  are  on  the  optic  thalamu  For  the  corpus  callosum 
[or  rather  the  fomix]  is  divided  below  into  these  crura,  which,  as 
is  shown  by  experience^  apply  themselves  to  the  optic  thalami, 
with  which  they  coalesce.  But  whether  any  portion  of  that 
medullary  substance  which  has  entered  the  corpus  callosum, 
betakes  itself  into  the  medolla  oblongata  from  above,  or  from  the 
region  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  remains  doubtful  from  this 
consideration,  because  according  to  Willis  and  his  drawing,  this 
medullary  substance  is  there  attenuated*  and  is  adjoined  to  the 
medulla  oblongata  through  a  kind  of  membranous  expansion 
and  by  means  of  vessels.  Granted  that  the  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum  are  united  to  those  of  the  posterior  extremities  of  the 
cerebrum,  still  I  believe  that  these  fibres  preserve  their  direction 
towards  the  optic  thalami ;  especially  also  as  the  posterior 
commissure  is  seen  making  its  way  in  the  very  same  place. 
Therefore  these  fibres  remain  quite  distinct  from  those  which 
pass  on  farther, 

430d,  The  coi*pus  callosum,  consequentli/,  derives  into  itself  all 
the  animal  spirit  which  it  despatches  through  the  body  of  the  fornix, 
or  pours  into  its  crura.  The  animal  spirit  necessarily  follows  its 
fibres,  because  it  is  enclosed  therein ;  for  whither  the  fibres  tend 
as  containers,  thither  also  the  fluids  are  carried  as  contents. 
The  genuine  spirituous  essence  does  not  seem  to  be  transferred 
in  its  least  fibres  to  the  corpus  callosum,  but  its  composite 
or  the  animal  spirit,  which  we  have  declared  to  be  identical 
with  the  white  blood.  The  spirituous  essence,  indeed,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  cortex  from  the  blood,  but  from  many  indications 
it  may  be  inferred  that  both  that  and  the  newly-formed 
essence  are  dischai^ged  into  fibres  of  the  second  degree  or  order* 
Meanwhile  the  animal  spirit  following  the  continuous  course 
of  the  fibres,  at  last  seeois  to  be  determined  from  the  corpus 
callosum  towards  the  body  of  the  fomix.  Thither,  namely,  the 
nexus  tends,  in  accordance  with  which  we  have  spun  the  thread 
of  our  induction ;  for  we  are  not  allowed  to  explore  the  ways  by 
injections,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blood-vessels ;  since  the  fibres 
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do  not  become  enlarged  by  degrees  like  the  vessels,  nor  is  there 
any  liquid  analogue  to  the  animal  spirits,  with  which  they  might 
be  injected* 

^aOc.  The  ntrwfm  juice^  howet^er^  or  that  tvhich  courses  between 
the  Jtbres,  is  sent  towards  the  optic  thalami.  For  thither  tend  both 
the  crura  of  the  fornix,  which  are  continuous  with  the  ceiling 
of  the  lateral  ventricles.  They  are,  indeed  [in  animals],  similar 
to  mammillaa*y  expansions,  or  to  additional  peduncles,  which  cast 
themselves  on  the  optic  thalami,  and  coalesce  with  them.  The 
fact  of  this  nervous  juice  which  coui-ses  between  the  fibres  being 
derived  into  the  ceiling  of  the  ventricles,  appears  from  the 
fibres  of  the  medullar}^  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  which  on 
arriving  there  [f>.  in  the  corpus  callosum]  are  reflected,  and  in 
consequence  of  this,  open  themselves  and  become  divided ;  for 
that  substance  which  is  nearest  to  the  ventricles,  and  extends 
over  their  suriace,  appears  spongy  and  retifomi  in  a  different 
irianner,  as  is  shown  sufficiently  from  the  fibres  which  are 
unravelled  there,  and  afterwards  are  differently  connected. 
When  the  fibres  of  the  cerebnim  are  thus  divided,  it  seems  as 
if  the  liquid  contained  between  the  fibres  must  necessarily 
escape  thence,  and  consequently  pursue  its  way  whither  a 
similar  compages  of  fibres  tends,  that  is,  towards  the  so-called 
optic  thalami,  into  which  they  insert  themselves.  And  this 
must  be  the  case  so  much  the  more,  because  the  texture  of 
the  fibres  seems  to  be  such  that  at  each  alternate  time  when 
the  veiitricles  are  expanded,  they  are  drawn  apart  like  a  net 
either  in  width  or  in  length. 

That  such  a  juice  as  is  called  nen^ous,  and  which  together 
with  an  oily  lymph  contains  some  spirituous  quality,  is  carried 
towards  the  optic  thalami,  is  confirmed  also  from  the  longitudinal 
striae  of  which  Winslow  and  Lancisi  speak,  and  which  hke  two 
nerves,  or  two  protruding  borders,  cross  at  right  angles  the 
parallel  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  then  at  last  are  lost 
in  the  optic  thalami.  These  medullary  atriiB  are  said  to  pass 
under  the  arachnoid  membrane,  which  is  a  general  vessel  or 
duct  for  that  juice  or  lymph,  or  which  carries  all  that  super- 
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fluous  juice  where  exigency  requires  it  But  whether  this 
juice  is  distilled  immediately  into  the  ventricles,  or  whether  it 
18  partly  employed  in  preparing  and  in  restoring  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  belongs  to  another  chapter. 

430/  Thh  the  corpus  callosum  does  ihroiiQh  tlu  animator^ 
motion  of  th^  corpora  siriata^  and  the  optic  tkalami.  In 
order  to  understand  this  better,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
discuss  it  under varicvus  heads:  L  The  animatory  motion  is  the 
tinly  one  which  urges  and  projx^ls  the  spirituous  juices  in  the 
fibres  and  between  the  fibres.  2.  The  corpora  striata  chierty 
act  upon  the  corpus  callosuia  3.  The  optic  thalami  have  less 
effect,  unless  they  exert  it  upon  the  crura  of  the  fornix  which 
are  stretched  out  over  them.  4.  But  least  of  all  does  the  cere- 
brum act  upon  it  5.  So  that  even  when  the  cerebrum  rests, 
the  corpus  callosum  may  nevertheless  undergo  its  alternate 
periods  of  expansion  and  constriction. 

1.  Th£  animaiory  motion  is  tht  ojUt/  one  which  i(rges  mul  propels 
the  spirUuous  juices  in  (Jh^  fibres,  and  between  thefhrcs.  This  has 
been  shown  above,  therefore  I  proceed  at  once  to  the  second 
)H>int  2.  Th*i  corpora  striata  chiejit/  act  upon  tfie  corpus  callosum. 
With  these  bodies  the  corpus  callosum  has  a  certain  continuous 
connection ;  and  this  connection  is  so  much  closer,  since  the 
corpora  striata  seem  to  transmit  into  the  ceilings  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  and  thence  into  the  corpus  callosum,  their  own  fibres, 
which  being  united  to  the  fibres  of  the  cerebnim  m  this  expanse, 
cause  an  innnediate  action.  When  therefore  the  corpora  striata 
are  expanded  and  constricted  in  alternate  periods,  an  effect 
results  thence  upon  all  that  is  continuous  with  them,  or  upon 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ventricles,  which  in  accordance  with 
that  motion  are  either  relaxed  or  constricted ;  and  as  the  corpus 
callosum  is  depending  upon  this  expanse,  there  must  necessarily 
result  thence  an  action  of  that  body,  3.  Tim  optic  thalami  lutve 
less  effect f  unless  they  exert  it  upon  the  crura  of  the  fornix,  which 
an  dretdied  oat  over  them.  For  this  reason,  because  they  do 
not  act  upon  that  higher  or  anterior  portion  of  the  ventricles 
which  passes  off  into  the  corpus  callosum  ;  but  only  upon  their 
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extremities  which  are  indeed  acted  upon  by  the  optic  thalanii, 
but  not  with  that  same  force  as  is  most  manifestly  exerted  by 
the  corpora  striata.  4.  But  lead  of  all  dms  the  cerehiim  act  upon 
that  body.  This  may  be  concluded — though  indeed  it  is  worthy 
of  a  more  minute  investigation^ trom  this  consideration,  that  the 
fibres  of  the  cerebrum  enter  into  the  ceiHng  of  the  ventricles 
only  in  a  reflected  form  ;  therefore  they  da  not  act  directly  upon 
the  ceiling  and  the  corpus  callosum.  On  this  account  the  whole 
of  this  machine  is  moved  even  when  the  cerebrum  is  ahnost 
quiescent  For  when  the  ventricle  is  constricted,  the  fibres 
of  the  cerebnim— because  they  then  discharge  their  contents — 
are  unstrtmg  rather  than  tightened;  which  also  seems  to  Ix^ 
the  reason  why  the  sense  of  smell  cannot  act  except  when  the 
cerebmm  is  constricted,  as  has  been  remarked  above.  This  is 
evident  also  from  this  consideration,  that  the  corpus  callosutn 
is  situated  under  the  cerebmm,  and  only  contiguous  to  it ;  so 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  it,  except  by  a  more  distant 
continuity.  Nevertheless  there  are  fibres  which,  according  to 
Vieussens*  description,  enter  more  directly,  and  unite  themselves 
with  those  fibres  which  are  bent  back ;  but  whether  they  are 
fibres  proper  t-o  the  corpora  striata,  or  whether  they,  coming  chiefly 
from  the  middle  of  the  conma  radiata,  are  connected  with  them 
«o  as  to  be  obliged  tc^  make  common  cause  with  the  corpora 
striata,  he  has  not  explained.  It  results  thence  that  when  the 
cerebrum  acts,  a  greater  quantity  of  animal  spirit  and  nervous 
juice  enters,  but  this  becomc*s  less  according  to  the  degree  and 
quality  of  its  action, 

430^,  This  animatory  motion^  by  tlie  mediaiion  of  the  vm- 
tncks,  is  determined  into,  a^id  ends  in,  the  corpus  callomm  ;  that 
is,  the  whole  of  the  motion  of  the  corpora  striata,  which  together 
with  the  optic  thalami  alone  expand  and  constrict  the  lateral 
ventricles;  and  which  action  is  separate  from  that  of  the  cere- 
brum* That  the  expansion  and  constriction  of  the  corpus 
callosum  depends  proximately  upon  the  ventricles  is  shown  by  the 
mere  connection  of  the  parts.  Wherefore  that  body  acts  in 
accordance  with  them,  that  is,  it  is  lengthened  out  and  con- 
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tracted,  it  swells  and  subsides;  but  in  accordance  with  what 
principle  cannot  be  esqilained  clearly  without  a  previous 
description  of  the  ventricles.  Meanwhile  it  may  appear  from 
the  carotid  (which  at  last  becomes  bifid)  with  its  branches, 
which  is  reflected  upon  the  corpus  callosum;  namely,  that 
each  time  the  ventricles  are  expanded,  or»  what  amounts  to 
the  same  things  each  time  the  corpora  striata  are  constricted, 
the  corpus  callosum  is  spread  in  width,  and  shortened  or  con- 
tracted as  to  its  length,  and  indeed  more  conspicuously  towards 
its  posterior  part  where  the  carotid  becomes  bipartite.  The  par- 
ticular modes,  however,  of  the  motion  appear  from  the  branches 
of  the  same  artery,  and  from  the  obliquity  of  the  transverse 
fibres  of  the  body.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  corpus  callosum 
is  lengthened  out,  which  takes  place  when  the  ventricles 
are  constricted,  the  lowest  part  of  the  falx  also,  to  which  it 
is  attached  by  vessels,  and  sometimes  by  a  fibrous  substance, 
is  drawn  down ;  consequently  the  sinus  of  the  falx  also  is  con- 
stricted. 

The  corpus  callosum,  therefore,  in  respect  to  its  function  of 
gathering  up  into  itself  fibres  from  the  whole  medullary  field, 
and  at  the  same  time  animal  spirit,  and  in  distilling  that  into 
the  ventricles,  acts  solely  in  accordance  with  the  periotls  in 
which  the  ventricles  are  expanded  and  constricted ;  wherefore 
the  two  must  conspire  in  the  production  of  the  same  eflfect,  so 
that  the  one  depends  upon  the  other  in  an  unbroken  connection. 
By  such  an  aniraatory  motion,  therefore,  the  animal  spirit  is 
derived  towards  the  corpus  callosum,  and  consequently  through 
the  parallel  fibres,  which  in  alternate  times  are  expanded  and 
constricted,  it  is  directed  into  the  raphe  in  the  middle  which 
ties  the  fibres  together.  These  fibres,  therefore,  are  carried 
transversely,  because  each  ventricle  acts  from  its  own 
ide ;  whence  it  follows  that  all  force  is  concentrated  into  the 
middle  axis,  and  into  the  centre  of  the  axis  or  the  body  of  the 
fornix,  and  thence  into  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  anil 
into  the  optic  thalami.  For  the  continuous  nexus  of  the  fibres 
is  the  stream  of  the  animal  spirit,  and  the  nexus  of  that  is  the 
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stream  of  its  auiraatiou,  according  to  which  Hie  fibres  are 
directed. 

430A.  On  irhich  account  the  corptts  callosum  is  in  the  place  of 
a  support,  so  that  the  machine  which  on  cither  side,  and  bdmv  an 
nmll  as  above,  is  in  a  state  of  motion,  shall  remain  in  its  nexus. 
For  on  its  sides  are  the  lateral  ventricles,  below  is  the  third 
ventricle,  above  is  the  great  fissure  of  the  hemispheres,  which 
being  drawn  apart  each  alternate  tinie»  require  such  a  pedestal  1 
and  support  in  the  middle:  not  so,  however,  the  cerebrum. 
The  corpus  callosum,  however,  is  subject  to  the  modes  of  the 
corpora  striata,  by  which  the  ventricles  are  moved,  as  was  stated 
above.  .  .  . 

430i'.  This  nexus  is  also  ^^rr^n^rf  hif  the  connecMon  of  (he 
fibres  of  the  corpm  callosum  with  thorn  of  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  cerebrum.  The  object  of  this  connection  is  that  thus  the 
fibres  of  the  coq)us  callosum  may  l>e  inrooted  in  the  tibres  of 
those  bodies,  the  animatory  motion  of  which  seems  to  be  more 
constant  than  that  of  the  higher  cerebrum;  for  these  lowest 
extremities  of  the  cerebnini  recline  upon  and  rest  against  the 
cerebellum  with  which  they  are  connected  by  the  tentorium,  as 
well  as  by  a  number  of  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery  in  their 
interior  structure ;  which  branches  pass  through  this  portion  of 
the  cerebrum  in  company  with  branches  of  the  carotid  artery 
on  their  way  into  the  lateral  ventricles  and  their  choroid 
plexuses,  and  also  into  the  roof  by  which  these  cavities  are 
vaulted.  Those  fibres  of  the  posterior  cerebrum,  or  of  the 
posterior  centrum  ovale  [corona  radiata],  which  are  despatched 
into  the  medulla  oblongata,  seem  to  decussate  in  such  a  maimer 
that  those  which  belong  to  the  right  side  incline  obliquely 
towards  the  left  side,  and  vice  versa ;  so  that  there  may  result 
thence  a  firm  structure,  which  is  exhibited  to  the  sight  in  the 
brains  of  fishes ;  at  the  same  time  also  they  are  massed  together 
with  the  last  fibres  of  the  coipus  callosum,  so  that  through  the 
mediation  of  the  coqnis  callosum  they  arc  also  connected  w^ith 
the  fibres  of  the  whole  cerebrum.  The  cerebmm  is  thus 
always  firnily  held  together,  when  a  stronger  force  presses  in ; 
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and  by  a  similar  massing  together,  and  a  mutual  friction  against 
each  other,  the  iibres  always  keep  themselves  in  a  whole, 
natural,  and  free  condition.  This  also  rather  promotes  than 
impedes  the  flux  of  the  animal  spirit. 

As  such  delicate  fibrils  interwoven  with  one  another  in  the 
medullary  snbstance,  cannot  by  any  aDatonncal  art  be  plucked 
apart  and  unravelled,  there  is  no  hope  of  our  ever  getting  by 
that  way  to  see  the  naked  and  pure  tnith ;  wherefore  we  are 
compelled  to  remain  in  a  rational  consideration  of  the  connec* 
tions  and  the  phenomena  flowing  thence.  For  there  is  not  a 
iiingle  fibre  in  this  whole  naednllary  ocean  bnt  tlows  in  accord- 
ance  w*ith  the  direction  of  the  motions  themselves ;  and  there 
is  no  substance  which  acconmiodates  itself  more  easily  than 
that  of  the  brain.  Yet  in  the  mere  exploration  of  these  things 
much  time  and  subtle  thought  is  required,  so  that  out  of  the 
darkness  we  may  get  into  twilight,  antl  thence  at  last  into  some 
light. 

[Swedenborg*a  theory  of  the  corpus  eallosum  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  in  the  light  of  modeni  science  in  Note  iii., 
Hub-section  C>  entitled  '*  The  Functions  of  the  C^orpua  Calloaum, 
the  Fornix,  and  the  Choroid  Plexuses." — Editoe.] 


CHAPTER    IX. 


THE  FORNIX  AND  ITS  CONNECTIONS. 


i^l.  The  fornix  of  the  ancients  is  that  part  of  the  medullary 
substance  which  lies  underneath  the  corpus  callosura,  and 
dindes  the  lateral  ventricles  higher  up  and  more  immediately. 
It  is  chiefly  known  by  the  striae  which  in  the  corpus  callosum 
run  transversely  towards  the  raphe  in  its  middle,  while  in  the 
fornix  they  flow  in  aceordance  with  the  direction  of  the  ven- 
tricles. If,  however,  the  medullary  tract  or  zone  by  which  the 
corpus  callosum  spreads  over  the  lateral  ventricles,  is  referred 
to  the  foniix,  a  similar  extension  around  the  ventricles  is  given 
to  the  foniix,  aa  is  attributed  above  to  the  corpus  callosum. 
But  if  this  medullary  expanse  is  assigned  to  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  fornix  is  circumscribed  into  narrower  limits.  The  fornix 
descends  into  a  process,  and  forms  a  small  medullary  body 
not  unlike  a  stationar}'  axis,  which  is  placed  before  the  third 
\'entriclG  as  a  post  or  bolt ;  there  the  corpora  striata  and  the 
optic  thalami  meet  This  axis  Vieussens  calls  fornix,  as  well 
as  the  middle  of  the  fornix,  and  also  the  fimbriated  appendage 
of  the  corpus  callosum  or  of  the  true  fornix.  By  Winslow  it  is 
called  the  base  of  the  fornix.  Below  flows  in  and  out  the  tsenia 
semicircularis,  or  that  medullary  tract  which  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ventricles  runs  between  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalami 
optici,  and  which  by  Vieussens  was  described  as  "  a  tract  trans- 
verse and  a  little  oblirpie/*  Below  this  tract  is  his  *'geminum 
semicircnlare  centrum/'  From  the  body  of  the  fornix,  both  in 
an  upward  and  downward  direction,  are  sent  out  medullary 
roots;  the  superior  ones,  which  are  called  the  anterior,  incline 
a  little  towards  the  heads  of  the  corpora  striata,  and  embrace 
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particularly  the  septum  lucidum  ;  but  the  posterior  roots,  which 
are  also  called  the  cnira  and  pillars  of  the  fornix,  immediately 
beyond  the  body  of  the  fornix  are  divided  into  elbows;  and 
thus  bipartite  they  climb  upon  the  thalami  optici,  which  they 
follow  until  they  bend  into  their  nerv^es.  To  the  thalami  they 
cling  very  closely,  and  almost  fasten  themselves  to  them ;  but 
the  farther  they  remove  from  the  body  of  the  fornix  along  these 
thalami,  the  more  lightly  at  last  they  become  attached  to  them. 
Their  exterior  surface  is  white  and  roundish ;  but  their  interior^ 
according  to  Vieiissens,  is  whitish  grey,  and  a  little  hollowetl. 
On  account  of  their  inflection  with  the  thalami  towards  the 
optic  nerves  the  ancients  called  them  coraua  Animonis  or  comua 
arietis;  while  Aurantius  styled  their  beginnings  hippocampi 
and  also  bombyces.  Their  upper  portion  near  the  body  of  the 
fornix  they  called  lyra  and  also  psalloides,  on  account  of  the 
striae  running  there  transversely,  and  also  on  account  of  their 
being  stretched  across  from  one  cms  to  the  other.  That  portion 
also,  on  account  of  the  ribbon-like  edge  passing  around  it, 
Vieussens  called  the  posterior  fimbriated  part. ;  while  the  body 
of  the  fornix  itself  he  styled  the  fimbriated  part  of  the  true 
fornix  or  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Between  the  above-named 
anterior  roots  and  pillars  there  also  nms  out  from  the  very  base 
of  the  fornix  a  straight  medullary  tract  [the  stria  pinealis  or 
the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland],  which  by  Vieussens  is  called 
"the  medullary  tract  interposed  between  the  optic  thalami." 
It  is  continued  over  the  third  ventricle  as  far  as  the  corpora 
quadrigemina ;  and  during  its  course  it  sends  out  fibres  to  the 
little  foramen  which  opens  from  the  lateral  ventricles  [anus], 
which  fibres  pass  around  its  orifice ;  it  forms  also  an  expansion 
between  the  thalamic  This  medullary  tract  gives  birth  also  to 
still  another  transverse  tract  [the  posterior  commissure]  wliich 
is  placed  exactly  before  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  and  this  same 
tract  again  with  fibres  sent  out  from  some  other  source  forms 


^  See  Key  and  Et»tzitis  in  do,  508t,  wliere  Ihej  say  that  *'  in  tbe  fully-deyflopeil 
brain,  tifljtues  etioot  out  of  the  stria  pinealisi  rorniitig  mor«  or  leas  a  dlmiDUtive 
vault  over  the  third  ventricle;"— Ed jxajt. 
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one  which  is  short  and  diminutive,  called  **  fi*a3niilum,"  which 
enters  into  the  medullary  substance  lining  the  valve  of  Vieussens 
on  this  side.  In  this  wise  this  medullary  luiibilicus  or  the 
body  of  the  foniix,  by  fascicles  of  fibres  sent  out  from  it,  cares 
for  parts  neighbouring  and  distant.  In  connection  with  this 
medullary  tract  [the  stria  pinealis  or  the  peduncles  of  the 
pineal  gland],  which  is  between  the  thalami  optici,  we  must 
also  mention  the  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle,  w^hich  when  it 
comes  into  sight — for  it  is  easily  torn — for  the  most  part  appears 
double.  Laterally  near  the  edges  of  the  ventricle  it  is  bent 
towards  the  thalami  optici.  This  so-called  celling  has  spread 
under  it  some  grey  substance, 

432.  Willis.* — "  The  two  halves  of  the  cerebrum  meet,  and 
are  founded  as  it  were  upon  a  most  white  substance,  similar  Xa\ 
that  w^hich  lines  interiorly  the  whole  mass  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
vaults  it  in  a  certain  sense.  This  substance  is  harder  thaii  it 
i.s  in  any  other  portion  f)f  the  bmin  ;  and  as  it  is  altogether 
medullary,  it  receives  in  itself  the  meduihe  of  all  the  convolu- 
tions, and  it  serves  to  them  in  the  place  of  a  common  basis " 
(p.  10).  *'  The  medullary  process  itself,  called  commonly  fornix, 
below  its  origin  or  beginning  has  two  white,  medullary  roots, 
both  proeee^ding  in  a  like  manner  from  the  corpus  callosum; 
these  roots  meet  near  those  upper  bodies  [corpora  striata]  where 
the  cerebrum  is  attached,  and  they  pass  into  the  fornix  itself, 
as  into  that  broad  process,  which  like  a  beam  is  stretched  out 
under  the  chamber  of  the  cerebnmi.  Under  this  double  rcKit 
of  the  foniix  a  medullary  tract,  of  the  same  size,  is  planted 
transversely  [the  anterior  commissure],  by  which,,  as  by  a  bridge, 
there  is  a  certain  passage  and  communication  between  the  tw^o 
leutiform  processes  [the  upper  corpora  striata]  and  the  [lower] 
corpora  striata,  which  have  their  roots  in  them.  Again,  from 
the  middle  surface  of  this  foniix  is  erected  a  thin  and  trans- 
parent septum  [septum  lucid  urn],  which  almost  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  extent  is  affixed  to  the  ceiling  of  the  corpus 
callosum ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  wliile  the  triangular  fornix 
*  **  Cerebri  Anutome/'  etc.^  cap.  i  «ud  x. 
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is  stretched  over  the  excavation  which  has  been  prepared  by 
a  folding  together  of  the  cerebrum,  the  septum  distinguiahes 

its  apparent  cavity  as  it  were  into  three  compartments,  and 
thus  causes  three  ventricles  to  be  formed  in  it**  (p.  11). 
*'  The  heads  of  the  corpora  striata  are  wider  and  more  obtuse, 
incline  towai-da  one  another,  and  are  almost  contiguous  to  one 
another*  From  this  angle  of  inclination  arises  the  twin  root  of 
the  fornix.  Under  these  roots  b  a  certain  transverse  medullary 
ti-act  [anterior  commissure]  which  seems  to  connect  the  corpora 
striata.  The  extremities  of  these  bodies,  however,  having 
become  more  pointed  are  bent  outwards,  and  constitute  as  it 
were  two  sides  of  an  acute  triangle ;  with  the  anterior  portion 
of  their  surface  the  corpus  callasum  coheres  for  a  long  stretch 
in  the  middle"  (p,  15).  *'The  fornix  seems  to  serve  a  double 
use:  first,  it  takes  care  lest  the  interior  sides  of  the  cerebrum, 
hanging  down  loosely  and  uncounectedly,  should  *all  in,  or  be 
moved  outside  their  proper  limits;  for  they  cohere  with  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  cerebellum  not  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pia  mater,  and  fastenings  taken  from  it;  but  thi* 
fornix  also,  which  like  a  ligament  is  produced  from  one  extremity 
of  the  cerebrum  to  another,  forces  together  and  contains  its 
fabric  within  its  proper  shape  and  position.  For  it  is  a  purely 
medullary*  part,  and  of  the  same  substance  as  the  corpus 
callosum,  of  which  it  merely  seems  to  be  a  process,  which 
originating  anteriorly  between  the  corpora  striata,  and  pro- 
gressing over  the  two  cnira  of  the  medulla  oblongata  [thalami 
optici],  fii'st  distinguishes  them.  Afterwards  it  removes  from 
them,  and  is  carried  across  the  middle  ventricle,  and  near  the 
posterior  part-  of  the  cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  arms  as  it 
wera  These,  after  being  deflected  on  both  sides,  cohere  again 
with  the  edge  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  embrace  closely  the 
medulla  oblongata  \i,e.  the  optic  thalami];  they  also  connect 
with  their  extremity  and  firmly  tie  together  the  posterior  mass 
of  the  cerebrum,  lest  it  should  be  dififused  or  fall  to  pieces.  The 
second  and  more  important  use  of  the  fornix^  however,  seems 
to  be  tliat  the  animal  spirits  through  its  body  should  pass 
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immediately  from  oce  extremity  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  other, 
and  as  it  were  through  the  bill  of  a  pelican,  be  circulated 
into  its  own  intorted  belly  "  (pp.  68,  69).  *'  In  order  that  the 
medullary  ducts  might  be  seen  better,  I  recently  instituted  a 
more  accurate  anatomy  of  the  brain ;  namely,  by  lightly  shaving 
off  its  parts  with  a  pointed  knife,  I  removed  everywhere  the 
^fter  and  brownish  substance  nearest  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain, 
thus  leaving  a  whiter  and  harder  substance.  By  this  process, 
which  I  repeated  in  various  places  of  the  cerebrum  and  the 
medulla  oblongata,  several  medullary  cords,  like  distinct  nerves, 
which  communicated  in  a  wonderful  manner  with  one  another 
and  with  other  white  or  medullary  bodies,  came  into  sight."  ^ 

433.  VlEUSSENS.^ — **  What  is  commonly  called  the  fornix  is 
a  white  body,  which  is  thrown  in  between  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles and  separates  them  from  the  third  ventricle,  and  the 
more  it  is  extended  towards  the  posterior  parts  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  more  its  lateral  parts  are  spread  apart.  It  is  produced 
from  certain  white  tracts  of  the  medulla  of  the  cerebrum,  which 
near  the  anterior  parts  of  the  cerebrum  first  pass  by  the 
*  geminum  semicirculare  centrum,'  and  after  beiug  united  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  pass  off  into  two  bodies, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a  thick  nerve ;  these  when  united 
compose  that  body  which  is  usually  called  ibmix.  Near  its 
anterior  portion  only  it  is  immediately  united  with  the  septum 
lucidum,  and  elsewhere  with  the  corpus  callosum. 

**  Where  it  is  produced  towards  the  posterior  portions  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum,  it  passes  off  into  two  parts 
which  are  culled  crura ;  these  embrace  the  thalami  optici,  ami 
by  an  inflected  course  terminate  in  their  posterior  part  The 
exterior  surface  of  these  crura  of  the  fornix  is  white,  and  they 
are  of  a  roundish  shape,  .  .  .  The  fornix  has  lateral  parts, 
which  are  thin,  very  soft,  and  a  little  extended ;  these  reach  to 
the  anterior  parts  of  its  crura,  and  are  usually  called  the  fimbria* 
of  the  fornix.     Some  portion  of  the  choroid  plexuses  is  under- 

*  Thb  laat  quotation  I  am  unable  to  Terify.  — Ei>lTOR. 
'  Ktsurogiapliia,*'  etc.,  cap.  xL 
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Death  them  on  both  side«,  and  adheres  to  them.  Here  the 
fornix  is  immediately  above  the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
[optic  thalami] ;  and  where  it  rests  upon  the  third  ventricle  in 
relation  to  its  position  it  is  long,  straight,  and  scarcely  arched. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  wondering  why  all  anatomists  should 
have  deigned  to  apply  the  term  fornix  (vault)  to  this  part  of 
the  cerebrum ;  since  there  is  no  empty  space  between  it  and 
the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  it  does  not  retain  the 
position  or  the  form  of  a  vault,  nor  is  it  able  to  afford  this  use ; 
for  it  is  indeed  sustained  by  the  parts  which  are  underneath  it, 
but  the  upper  mass  of  the  cerebrum  is  by  no  means  supported 
by  it  But,  inasmuch  as  that  part  of  the  medulla  of  the  cere- 
brum, which  is  usually  called  corpus  callosum,  is  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a  vault ;  nay,  and  as  it  also  manifestly  perfonns 
the  use  of  a  vault,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  term  fornix  ought 
to  be  applied  rather  to  the  corpus  callosum  than  to  that  part 
which  is  usually  signified  by  fornix.  As  this  latter  part.,  however, 
is  immediately  united  with  the  corpus  callosum,  we  therefore  call 
its  roots  the  anterior,  and  its  crura  the  posterior  pillars  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  or  of  the  true  fornix ;  for  upon  these  four  dis- 
tinct pillars  the  corpus  callosum  rests  in  a  certain  measure :  but 
the  part  which  is  intermediate  between  the  roots  and  the  crura 
I  call  the  '  fimbriated  appendage  of  the  true  fornix'"  (pp,  60, 
61). 

**  From  what  has  been  sard  above  it  appears  manifestly  that 
the  true  fornix  is  that  medullary  part  which  is  usually  called 
corpus  callosum  ;  which  is  interjected  between  both  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  serves  in  forming  the  vault  of  the  lateral 
ventricles ;  further,  that  supported  by  a  certain  fourfold  column^ 
namely,  by  the  two  roots  of  the  so-called  fornix,  and  its  two 
crura,  it  sustains  the  convex  part  of  the  cerebrum  itself,  and 
prevents  this  from  breaking  in  by  its  own  weight,  and  thus  from 
being  destroyed'*  (p,  61). 

'*The   medullary  tract  which   is  intermediate   between  the 

thalami  optici    [the    peduncles    of  the    pineal   gland   or   stria 

pinealis]  is  a  white  and  straight  body,  placed  uuder  the  ceiling 
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of  the  third  ventricle,  which  seems  to  be  composed  of  some 
white  fibrils  derived  from  the  roots  of  the  fornix,  and   from 
the     anterior    portion    of    the    'centrum     semicirculare *    on 
either  side.      Certain  fibrils,  however,  of  this  medullary  tract 
towards  the  back  part  of  the  cerebrum  line  the  exterior  margin 
of  the  'anus/*  and  afterwards  inclining  towards  one  another 
from  both  sides,  they  pass  off  into  the  transverse,  medullary 
tract  [the  posterior  commissure]  which  is  between  the  pineal 
gland  and  the  '  anus,*     It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  somewhere 
near  the  '  anus/  out  of  either  side  of  the  medullar)^  tract  which 
is  interposed  between  the  optic  thalami  [stria  pinealis],  certain 
white  fibrils  are  brought  forth  which  meet  together,  and  pass 
off  into  a  small  medullary  tract  which  is  a  little  arched,  and 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  small   nerve.   ,   .   ,   An   ash- 
coloured  and  soft  substance  [soft  or  middle  commissure]  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  third  ventricle  like  a  ceiling,  wherefore  I 
call  it  *  lacunar  *  or  ceiling.     Upon  this  ash-coloured  substance 
the  above-mentioned   medullary  tract   [the   peduncles   of  the 
pineal  gland  or  stria  piuealis]  rests,  and  is  united  with  it,  where 
the  optic  thalnmi,  which  by  its   intervention   are   united,  are 
separated  from    one   another.     On   account  of  its   uncommon 
softness  it  is  very  easily  tern,  and   its  torn  particles  on  both 
sides  of  the  third  ventricle  shrink  up  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
scarcely  appear,     After  the  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle  haa 
been  examined  and  torn,  so  that  its  lateral  parts  are  a  little 
draivn  apart  from  each  other,  nothing  solid  remains  interposed 
between  the  *  vulva '^  and  the  *anus.'     It   appears  manifestly 
that  this  ventricle  is  excavated  within  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  is  situated  between  its  two  crura  [optic  thalami] ;  at  the 
same  time  also  is  seen  the  orifice  of  the  infundibulum,  whith  is 

*  **It  is  a  foraiuen  hollowed  out  near  the  posterior  region  of  the  lateral  veu* 
tricles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  corpora  quadrigemind,  by  which  the  kteral 
vtfntrieles  likewise  communicate  with  the  third  ventricle,"— ViEUSSENfi,  p,  64. 

*  "  The  *  vulva  *  \&  nothing  eke  than  a  foramen  near  the  auterior  region  of  the 
lAterai  ventriclen,  which  m  hidden  under  the  fornix,  and  hollowed  out  near  it^ 
roots;  by  its  intervention  tbe  lateral  ventrkles  €  oui  muni  rate  witli  the  third/* 
— ViKrHSENf*^  p.  64*  This  seems  to  h*-  the  •* foramen  of  Monro,"  or  the 
'*loranien  conunuuc  antcrius."— Epitoe, 
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appended  to  the  middle  of  its  body,  and  also  the  opening  of  its 
wide-mouthed  cavity.  Nay,  the  two  roots  of  the  fornix  are  also 
discovered,  before  which  is  placed  the  medullary  body  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  thick  nerve,  and  which  is  situated  trans- 
versely before  it,  and  is  united  with  it  [the  anterior  commissure] ; 
this  commissure  also  in  front  enters  most  intimately  into  the 
*  centrum  aemicirculare '  on  either  side,  and  thereby  joins  the 
two  together;  on  this  account  we  style  it  a  commissure 
[anterior  commissure],  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  thick 
nerve  {cwnmismra  erassioris  nertd  CEmula),  This  commissure, 
however,  is  formed  by  the  coalition  of  certain  white  tracts, 
which  are  the  first  which  are  brought  forth  in  the  anterior 
region  of  the  cerebrum  from  the  medulla  of  both  hemispheres  '* 
(pp.  64,  65). 

"All  the  medullary  tracts  of  which  the  anterior  processes  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  [the  corpora  striata]  consist,  are  derived 
from  the  upper  region  of  the  centrum  ovale  [corona  radiata], 
and  they  pass  off  into  the  white  medullary  substance  [the 
•centrum  semicirculare,'  and  the  tsenia  semicircularis]  which  is 
interposed  between  the  aforesaid  corpora  striata  and  the  optic 
thalamic  so  that  that  medullary  substance  which  encircles  the 
exterior  compass  of  both  optic  thalami  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, is  as  it  were  a  twin  centre  of  all  white  tracts  which  are 
derived  from  the  upper  region  of  the  centrum  ovale  [corona 
nwiiata] ;  on  this  account  also  I  call  it  the  '  centrum  semicircu- 
lare  *  [with  the  t<T^nia  semicircularis],  which  is  double ;  namely, 
one  on  either  side.  .  .  .  The  white  membrane  with  which  the 
crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata  [optic  thalami]  are  covered  is  a 
whit43,  thin,  and  very  soft  substance,  which  is  composed  of  white 
fibrils  which  are  derived  either  from  the  tract  which  extends 
over  the  medullary  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle,  or  from  the 
'centrum  semicirculare  *  on  each  side,  and  which  parts  are  placed 
very  closely  to  one  another.  But  where  this  membrane,  which 
is  not  unlike  a  thin  skin,  produces  itself  towards  the  posterior 
region  of  the  optic  thalami,  its  fibrils  gradually  incline  towards  one 
another,  until  at  last  they  coalesce  from  both  sides,  and  together 
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with  certain  white  tracts  which  emerge  otit  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  above-mentioned  optic  thalarai,  they  pass  off  into 
the  optic  nerves"  (p,  G7). 

**A  small  and  short  medullary  tract  [the  frBenialum]  appears 
interposed  on  the  external  surface  of  the  coiT^ora  quadrigemina 
in  the  rear ;  this  is  drawn  out  from  the  transverse  medullary 
tiTict  which  occupies  the  anterior  part  of  the  *  valvula  major 
cerebri  *  [valve  of  Vieusaens],  and  which  ascending  in  a  straight 
line  is  united  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  jions  Varolii.  This 
Bmall  and  short  medullary  tract  resembles  in  a  certain  measure 
the  membranous  b^md  by  which  the  gland  and  the  preputium 
are  connected,  wherefore  I  term  it  '  framulum  ' "  (p.  73). 

434.  RiDLEY.^^ — **The  cerebrum  may  be  considered  in  its 
inward  appearance,  which  is  concave  and  meduOary,  as  taking 
its  origin  frc»m  the  extremities  or  n|>ices  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  or  rather  more  anteriorly  from  the  foremost  part 
of  Vieussens'  centrum  ovale,  commonly  called  the  Mentiform 
processes,'  or  according  to  Dr.  Willis,  the  corpora  striata. 
Thence  it  is  presently  bent  back  on  each  side  in  the  form 
of  a  fornix  or  vault ;  very  nearly  as  far  as  the  corpom 
(luadrigemina,  a  little  below  which  on  each  side  it  is 
joined  with  the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata  [the  optic 
thai  a  mi]  on  their  under  side,  being  continuous  there  to  those 
parts  commonly  called  the  crura  fornicis "  (p.  115).  "From 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  in  an  antero*pos- 
terior  direction,  there  arises  that  medullary  space  called  by 
Vieussens  the  *  ccntnim  ovale  *  [the  corona  radiata],  the 
anterior  part  of  which  Willis  calls  the  '  anterior  edge  of  the 
corpus  striatum.'  The  fornix  is  a  medullary  part  arising  from 
two  roots  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  basis  of  the  cerebrum, 
which  are  placed  between  and  upon  the  top  parts  of  the  thalami 
optici,  which  roots  come  out  of  the  anti*rior  part  of  the  '  geminum 
semicirculare  centrum,'  so  called  by  Vieussens,  like  two  large 
nerves,  and  afterwards  are  joined  together,  constituting  a 
broadish  medullary  b<:»dy,  which  after  having  first  projected 
*  '*ilniitomy  of  the  Brain, *^djap,  xui 
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itself  for  some  space   in   an  anterior  directioD   between   the 
corpora  striata,  runs  next  the  length  of  the  third  ventricle, 
growing  all  the  way  broader  and  broafler,  and  thinner  towards 
its  edges  (which  by  Vieussens  are  called  *  fimbriae ').      It  is 
reflected  backward,  however,  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the 
lateral  ventricles,  like  two  arms,  commonly  called  *  crura  for- 
nicia,'  the  extremities  whereof  on  each  side  are  by  Aurantius 
called  hippocampi  and  bombycos ;  whence  I  know  that  he  had 
chiefly  observed  this  part  in  animals,  in  which  by  virtue  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the   fornix   in   that   place  growing   somewhat 
thicker,  and  running  over  the  hinder  and  upper  parts  of  the 
thalami  optici,  which  are  more  prominent  in  them,  that  is,  in 
sheep,  calves,  etc,  than  in  men,  it  is  made  to  api>exir  on  either 
side  like  the  bending  crest  of  the  sea-horse,  and  in  colour  is 
much  like  the  silkworm,  certain  minute  stria:%  which  Malpighi 
calls  '  fimbria?,*  crossing  them  like  rings  obliquely.     This,  how- 
ever, is  contrary  to  the  same  authors  account  of  them.     He 
says  that  these  fibres  or  striae  run  upon  them  otherwise,  that  is, 
longitudinally,  as  they  do  on  the  septum  hicidum,  embracing 
the  thalami  optici  on  their  upper  part  on  both  sides,  but  adher- 
ing closely  to  them,  as  one  continued  substance,  on  their  under 
part,  where  they  are  called  by  Vieussens  the  anterior  pillars  of 
the  true  fornix  or  corpu^s  callosum.      Thus  they  become  con- 
tinuous there  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
where  it  winds  down  upon  the  sides  of  the  crura  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  [the  optic  thalami],  and  makes  up  those  undermost 
spaces  or  cavities  of  the  two  lateral  ventricles,  which  by  Aurantins 
are  called  *  ventriculi  hippocampi  *  or  '  bombycini '  [the  middle 
or  descending,  and  the  posterior  comuaof  the  lateral  ventricles]; 
but  by  Vieussens  the  posterior  part  of  the  centrum  ovale,  and 
which  by  that  kind  of  curved  passage  loses  something  of  its 
oval  figure*'  (pp.  11 7- 110). 

*'  Between  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami  there  is 
a  medullary  space  [the  tienia  semicircularis]  on  each  side,  which 
in  a  sinuous  manner  encompasses  the  thalami  themselves,  and 
receives  the  extremities  of  the  striae  in  the  corpora  striata,  as 
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they  descend  from  the  before-mentioned  centrum  ovale.  This  is 
therefore  called  by  Vieiissens  the  ^geminum  ceiitnim  semicircu- 
lare '  [the  supposed  lower  part  of  the  taenia  semicircularis],  but 
by  Williii  the  posterior  edges  of  the  corpora  striata.  ,  ,  .  On  the 
outside  of  the  thalami  optici  I  have  always  found  and  often 
showed  a  very  fair  medullary  tract,  here  described,  running  all 
along  between  the  corpora  striata,  and  from  the  very  hinder- 
most  extent  of  the  corpora  striata  forwards,  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  fornix^  to  which  they  seem  to  be  continuous" 
(pp.  122,  123).  "Before  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  under  the 
pineal  gland,  runs  a  ti-ansverae  process  [the  posterior  commis- 
sure], by  Vieussens  called  'processus  natibus  ant^^ix>sitiis/  and 
described  as  '  nervuli  aemuhis,*  which  upon  further  inquiry,  by 
drawing  the  thalami  optici  still  wider,  appears  rather  to  be 
*  nervi  *  than  *  nervuli  Bemrdus/  being  iis  thick  as  that  behind 
the  roots  of  the  fornix,  to  which  in  situation  it  is  just  opposite ; 
and  it  seems  to  join  the  thalami  optici  together,  as  that  does 
the  corpora  striata'*  (pp.  125,  126).  "There  is  a  certain 
medullary  cord  or  process  which  joins  the  corpora  striata 
together,  according  to  Dr.  Willis,  and  which  by  Vieussens  is 
called  'commissiira  crassioris  nervi  semula;'  and  according  to 
him  it  is  the  medium  or  commissure  by  which  his  'gominum 
centrum  semicirculare '  intervening  bL*tween  the  two  *  corpora 
striata  superiora  anteriora'  and  *  posteriora.'  and  his  *tractus 
medullaris  transversus  et  obliquus'  intervening  between  his 
two  *  corpora  striata  inferiora  anteriora '  and  '  posteriora,'  have 
a  communication  with  etich  other.  Dr.  Willis  places  this  cord 
or  commissure  under  the  roots  of  the  fornix,  but  it  is  always 
behind  it,  though  contiguous  to  it "  (p.  128). 

435.  WlNSLOW.^ — **  The  septum  lucidum  is  united  by  its 
lower  part  to  the  anterior  portion  of  that  particular  medullary 
body,  called  improperly  the  fornix  with  three  pillars  [because 
of  some  resemblance  it  is  thought  to  bear  to  the  arches  of 
ancient  vaults].  It  is  in  reality  nothing  but  the  corpus 
callosura,  the  lower  side  of  which  is  like  a  hollow  triangular 
^  "  AnatQCnicAl  Exposiiton/'  etc,  soctiaa  x. 
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plane,  one  aide  of  which  is  anterior,  and  two  posterior;  and 
three  edges,  two  lateral  and  one  posterior.    The  lateral  edges 

are  terminated  like  two  arches,  which  uniting  at  the  anterior 
angle,  form  by  their  union  what  is  called  the  anterior  pillar  of 
the  fornix ;  and  as  they  run  backward  separately  towards  the 
two  posterior  angles,  they  have  then  the  name  of  the  posterior 
pillars.  The  anterior  pillar  being  double  is  larger  than  either 
of  the  posterior;  and  the  marks  of  this  composition  always 
remain.  Immediately  below  the  basis  or  end  of  thiis  pillar  we 
observe  a  large,  white,  short,  medullary  cord  stretched  trans- 
versely between  the  two  hemispheres,  and  commonly  called  the 
anterior  commissure  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  to  this  pOlar  that 
the  septum  lucidum  adheres ;  but  underneath  it  is  not  attached 
to  the  base,  and  therefore  the  two  lateral  ventricles  communi- 
cate with  each  other.  The  posterior  pillare  are  bent  downward, 
and  continued  through  the  lower  portions  of  the  ventricles  all 
the  wmy  to  their  extremities,  resembling  a  ram's  horn,  which  is 
a  name  that  has  been  given  to  them.  They  diminish  gradually 
in  thickness  during  this  course,  and  at  their  outsides  they  have 
^ach  a  small,  thin,  flat,  collateral  border,  to  which  the  name  of 

rpora  hmbriata '  has  been  given,  The  inferior  surface  of  the 
triangular  ceiling  which  lies  between  these  arches  is  full  of 
transverse,  prominent,  medullary  lines;  for  which  reason  the 
ancients  called  it  psalloidca  and  Ijra*'  (section  x.  nos.  69-71), 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sides  of  the  fornix,  of  the  emin- 
ences, ventricles,  canals,  and  infundibulum,  are  all  covered  by  a 
very  fine  membrane,  in  which  by  injections  or  inflammations  we 
discover  a  grt*at  number  of  very  fine  vessels.  This  membrane  is 
in  a  manner  a  continuation  of  the  vascular  plexus  of  the  septum 
lucidum,  and  that  seems  to  be  a  detachment  of  the  pia  mater" 
{ihiil,  no.  90). 

43G,  MoROAGNl.^ — **That  ceiling  of  which  Vieussena  writes 
that  it  *  constitutes  the  upper  part  of  the  third  ventricle,'  I  have 
frequently  seen,  from  the  top  of  the  sides  of  the  thalami  optici 
which  it  conjoins,  bending  downwards  a  little  ;  nay,  sometimes  I 
^  **  AJreraatia  AnatomicA/*  vL,  Lugduui  BjiUvonitti«  1740:  AnimodTersio,  z*  p,  11. 
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have  seen  two,  of  which  one  waa  below  the  other^  the  higher 
one  of  which,  you  would  say,  was  lying  upon,  and  was  united  to, 

the  ceiling," 

437.  What  b  missing  in  the  descriptions  of  our  authors  has 
to  be  supplied  from  the  plates ;  and  though  these  differ  from 
one  another,  yet  as  much  as  is  conducive  to  a  common  percep- 
tion may  be  gathered   by  a  collation  of  many,     Plate  vii,  in 
Willis's  "  Cerebri  Anatome  *'  [p.  G9]  presents  the  interior  texture 
of  the  corpus  callosum  laid  bare,  the  trunk  of  the  fornix  being 
cut  \B\,  and  the  mode  by  which  it  coheres  with  the  corpus 
callosum.     For  the  same  reason  the  arras  of  the  fornix  are  cat 
off  which  "embrace  the  medullary  caudex  near  the  region  of  the 
pineal  gland  [C,  (7],"     From  this  appears  the  shape  of  the  fornix, 
namely,  that  it  is  broader  at  the  top  and  divided  below ;  and  also 
the  "transverse   medullary   process,  which   connects   the   two 
corpora  striata  [the  taenia  semicircularis] ''  as  far  as  their  head 
\G^  0\     In  plate  v.  of  his  '*  Anima  Brutorum  *'  we  see  how  "  the 
anterior  border  of  the  corpus  striatum  insinuates  itself  in  the 
direction  of  the  corpus  callosum  \N,  N\  and  the  posterior  towards 
the  fornix "  [A"  A''].     In  plate  vi,,  ihiiL^  we  see  in  a  sheep's 
brain  how  the  anterior  and  posterior  edges  of  the  corpora  striata 
unite  in  the  olfactory  nerve  \A^  A\  and  how  the  posterior  edge 
passes  even  into  the  opposite  hemisphere  [/] ;  other  transverse 
medullary  tracts  are  also  noticed  there,  namely,  "  between  the 
optic  thalami  lying  under  the  corpora  quadrigemina  "  [/?,  Hyf.f] ; 
there  is  also  another  tract  below  parallel  with  this  [/].     In  plate 
vii,,  ihitt,  the  fornix  is  likewise  represented  with  its  two  roots, 
and  both  edges  of  the  corpora  striata,  together  with  another  [(?], 
which  is  said  to  be  continuous  with  "  a  sinus  leading  from  the 
olfactory  bulb  into  the  ventricle  in  the  forepart  of  the  cerebrum." 
The  same  is  exhibited  in  plate  viii.,  ihid,,  where  the  medullary 
tract  encompassing  the  corpora  quadrigemina  is  still  more  spread 
[if],  and  from  which  there  is  **  one  medullary  duct  [J2]  towards 
the  cone  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  another  [S]  towards  its  base  j 
from  which  by-and-by  a  forked  branch  goes  forth,  one  branch  [r]  to 
the  middle  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  other  [s]  to  the  comer 
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of  its  basis ;  with  a  transverse  shoot  [T]  knitting  together  the 

aforesaid  branches." 

438*  In  Vieussens*  plate  iv.  is  seen  how  the  olfactory  nerves 
[/,  /]  encounter  the  anterior  edge  of  the  corpora  striata,  and  by 
a  transverse  tract  effect  a  conjunction  with  that,  as  well  as  with 
the  inferior  edge,  or  the  **geminum  centrum  semicirculare." 
We  notice  also  how  "  medullary  tracts  brought  forth  from  the 
middle  region  of  the  centrum  ovale  tend  towards  the  anterior 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow  "  [N,  N\  In  plate  vi  is  exhibited 
"  the  middle  portion  of  the  fornix,  commonly  so  called,  or  the 
posterior  part  of  the  *  fimbriated  appendage  of  the  true  fornix 
[/>]  where  it  spreads  over  the  pineal  gland  and  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  together  with  the  expanse  of  the  centnim  ovale 
[B,  B,  B,  B\  Plate  vii.  shows  the  same  part,  with  the  choroid 
plexuses  folded  out,  partly  anteriorly,  and  partly  posteriorly. 
When  this  is  done  *'  the  medullary  tract  which  is  between  the 
optic  thalarai "  [O,  (?]  is  exposed,  which  **  reaches  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  invests  the  outermost  edge  of  the  foramen  called 
*  anus,*  and  passes  off*  into  the  medullary  tract  placed  imme- 
diately before  the  corpora  quadrigemina,"  In  plate  viii.  the 
"  fornix,  or  the  *  fimbriated  appendage  of  the  true  fornix,'  is  torn 
oflT  across  its  middle  region  and  folded  back  anteriorly  "  [B\  with 
the  medullary  edge  or  ledge  which  is  in  the  middle  between  the 
third  ventricle  and  the  thalami  optici,  and  its  communication 
with  the  tract  placed  before  the  corpora  quadrigemina  [/] ; 
there  are  also  represented  the  ''crura  fomicis**  commonly  so  called, 
or  the  two  posterior  columns  of  the  corpus  callosum  [jO,  D\  In 
plate  ix.  are  seen  the  centrum  ovale  [^»  -^]  without  any  other 
portion  of  the  cerebrum  behind  it,  and  the  base  of  the  fornix 
with  "  the  commissure,  which  resembles  a  thick  nerve  "  [6] ;  like- 
wise the  roots  of  the  fornix  [a,  d\  and  the  posterior  pillars,  as 
well  as  the  frsenulnm  [/].  In  plate  xi  are  exhibited  the  walls 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  {B,  B,  B,  etc.],  with  "the  basis  of  the 
fornix  turned  across''  {G\  and  its  roots  spread  apart  and  de- 
pressed [6,  J] ;  and  with  '*  the  transverse  medullary  tract  [fnenu- 
lum]  occupying  the  anterior  part  of  the  valvula  major  cerebri  '* 
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\i\  and  "  the  exterior  edge  of  a  white  and  soft  membrane,  which 
is  spretwl  over  the  thalami  optici  or  crura  meduUee  oblongata  " 
[a,  a,  a,  a].  The  same  also  may  be  seen  in  plate  xii*,  with 
'*  the  commissnra  crassioris  nervi  serauJa*'  cut  in  two,  together 
with  the  transverse  tract  before  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
the  valvula  magna  cerebri  [c,  c],  and  the  fra?nulum  [d].  In 
plate  xiii,  is  exhibited  the  centrum  ovale  and  **its  medullary 
edge  encompassing  the  corpora  striata  [J9,  By  etc.],  which  are 
deeply  erased,  and  over  which  it  domineers."  In  plate  xiv, 
are  represented  ''the  two  medullary  tracts  transverse  and 
a  little  oblique/'  which  are  intermediate  between  the  lower 
external  anterior  and  posterior  corpora  striata  [D,  I)] ;  with 
the  white  substance  of  the  lobes  iu  the  base  of  the  cerebrum 
[E,  £],  from  which  these  tracts  seem  to  originate;  together 
with  the  medullary  tracts  [/,  /]  which  are  brought  forward 
frotn  the  middle  region  of  the  centrum  ovale,  and  while  tend- 
ing towards  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  processes  running  from  the  cerebellum 
towards  the  medulla  oblongata  [L,  L].  The  same  is  show^n  in 
plate  XV,  after  the  parts  have  been  still  more  deeply  shaved 
out ;  and  in  xvi,  after  this  shaving  process  has  been  carried  on 
still  more  deeply, 

439.  In  figure  v,  of  Ridley's  work  "the  fornix  [A,  A]  is  cut 
off  at  its  roots  and  turned  back,  with  tliat  part  of  the  crura 
fomicis  [d,  d]  which,  growing  somewhat  thicker  as  it  turns  off 
towards  the  lateral  ventricles,  runs  over  the  optic  thalami :  these 
being  very  prominent  in  sheep  and  calves,  help  to  thnist  it  up 
into  such  protuberances  as  the  ancients  called  *  bombyces '  or 
*  hippocampi ;  * "  likewise  "  a  long  medullary  tract  [t^nia  semi- 
circularifl]  between  the  thalami  optici  and  the  corpora  striata" 
[m,  ml 

[Modern  Authors. 

iWa,  Reil,^ — '*The  fornix  [which  Reil  calls  the  twin-band 
(Zwillingsbinde)]  originates  in  the  interior  of  the  optic  thal- 
*  Archiv  der  Physiol ogie,  vol  xl,  Hallei  1811. 
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ami,  from  a  root  which  is  almost  turned  upwartls.  These  roots 
lie  about  a  line  below  their  surface  underneath  a  protuberance 
in  their  anterior  part,  near  the  taenia  semicircularis.  There  the 
roots  are  lost  between  the  upper  strata  of  the  optic  thalamic 
From  their  place  of  origin  the  roots  of  the  fornix  gently  descend 
in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  and  almost  perpendicularly,  in 
the  substance  of  the  thalaniL  .  .  .  Afterwards,  immediately  above 
the  corpora  albicantia,  they  aluiost  always  are  divided  into  two 
or  three  strands  ;  they  descend  in  the  square  surfaee  of  the  inner 
walls  of  the  thalami,  and  at  the  posterior  and  lower  corner  of 
that  surface,  and  at  its  lower  edge,  immediately  behind  the 
pituitary  gland,  they  emerge  into  daylight.  They  now  turn 
from  within  outwards,  and  thereby  form  the  corpora  albicantia. 
These  corpora  seem  to  contain  interiorly  some  grey  substance. 
From  the  corpora  albicantia  the  roots  of  the  fornix  commence 
again  an  ascending  course  ;  in  an  arch-like  curvature  from  behind 
forwards  they  press  upwards  in  the  diagonal  of  the  above-men- 
tioned square  surface,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  grey  substance 
they  again  make  their  appearance  at  the  upper  and  anterior 
comer  of  that  substance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  optic  thalaniL  Before  reaching  the  top  they 
first  receive  a  medullary  fascicle  from  the  optic  thalami,  .  .  . 
directly  opposite  the  anterior  commissure^  near  its  concave  and 
hollow  side,  immediately  below  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
taenia  semicircularis. 

**  The  anterior  roots  of  the  fornix  now  ascend  in  an  arch-like 
bend  from  the  bottom  of  the  lateral  ventricles  towards  the  cor- 
pms  callosum,  being  sustained  by  the  septum  lucidura.  They 
rest  with  their  arches  on  the  anterior  commissure.  The  hollow 
edges  of  these  arches,  turned  inwards,  are  free ;  but,  above  the 
anterior  commissure,  the  septum  lueidum  fastens  itself  to  the 
anterior  and  convex  aide  of  the  roots.  Above  the  anterior 
commiasure  the  roots  of  the  fornix  also  emit  some  thin  medul- 
lary fascicles,  which  are  lost  in  the  septum  lueidum,  and  join  the 
peduncles  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

**As  far  as  the  anterior  commissure,  the  anterior  roots  or 
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pillars  of  the  fornix  have  a  cylindrical  fonn ;  but  immediately 
above  the  commiasure,  in  the  middle  of  their  course  from 
the  bottom  to  the  roof  of  the  ventricles,  their  shape  varies; 
it  approaches  that  of  a  ribbon,  and  at  last  it  becomes  like  the 
flat  leaf  of  a  reed.  Thus  far  also  the  two  anterior  roots  or 
pillars  are  separated,  so  that  on  looking  towards  them  from 
behind,  the  anterior  commissure,  which  passes  in  front  of  them» 
is  seen  stretched  out  nnattached.  Not  far  above  the  anterior 
commissure  the  two  anterior  pillars  or  crura  of  the  fornix  unite, 
and  they  remain  united  as  far  as  the  Ijtti  ;  thus  as  long  as  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  septum  lucidum.  At  this  point,  in  a 
posterior  direction,  they  become  separated  again,  fonning  there- 
by the  lyra.  The  middle,  central  part,  where  the  fornix  is 
united,  may  be  called  its  hythj^  which  in  front  and  in  the  rear 
is  cleft  into  two  feet,  the  anterior  pair  of  which  has  its  roots  in 
the  optic  thalami,  and  the  jiosterior  pair  in  the  hippocainpi. 

"  Where  the  fornix  is  in  contact  with  the  corpus  callosum,  its 
two  p4.^rtions  are  joined  in  such  a  manner  that  their  interior 
edges  incline  downwards,  and  together  form  a  hollow,  while  their 
outer  edges  are  attached  to  the  corpus  callosum ;  and  they  are 
thus  fitted  to  receive  between  them  the  pencil-like  extremity  of 
the  ventricle  of  the  septum.  On  this  account  the  two  united 
portions  of  the  fornix,  as  far  as  the  lyra,  fonn  here  a  triangular 
body  resting  between  the  two  optic  thalami,  and  furnishing  a 
cover  to  the  third  ventricle. 

"  Further  back  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  fornix  are  again 
separated,  and  they  form  thereby  the  anterior  angle  or  point  of 
the  lyra.  Henceforth  the  shape  of  the  fornix  is  that  of  a  mere 
ribbon*  Of  this  ribbon  only  the  interior  edge  is  fastened  to  the 
corpus  callosum,  while  both  its  surfaces  and  its  exterior  edge  are 
free.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  lyra  is  constituted  by  the 
thickened  border  (splenium  or  boun-elet)  of  the  corpus  callosum. 
Is  the  interior  of  the  lyra  formed  by  the  corpus  callosum  covered 
with  epithelium  ?  or  is  it  covered  also  with  a  thin  medullary 
layer  derived  from  the  inner  edges  of  the  fornix  ?  The  first 
seems  generally  to  be  the  casa 
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**  Immediately  in  front  of  the  posterior  thickened  border  of 
the  corpus  callosum  (boiirrelet)  a  bundle  of  fibres  leaves  the 
interior  edge  of  the  fornix,  making  directly  for  the  aforesaid 
thickened  border  It  penetrates  between  it  and  the  body  of 
the  corpus  callosum  into  the  forceps-like  productions  of  the 
said  body,  which  are  lost  in  the  convolutions  of  the  posterior 
lobe. 

"The  remaining  larger  portion  of  the  fornix,  its  continuation 
proper,  which  pursues  its  way  around  the  posterior  end  of  the 
optic  thalamus  into  the  middle  or  descending  cornu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  crosses  over  to  the  opposite  lower  wall  of  the 
descending  cornu  which  is  contiguous  to  the  hippocampus. 
For  there,  where  the  hippocampus  major  is  beginning  to  be 
formed,  the  longitudinal  convolutions  [the  gyrus  fomicatus] 
which  pass  over  the  corpus  callosum,  are  bent  in  such  a  manner 
arouud  its  posterior  part,  that  at  the  low^er  end  of  its  posterior 
part  they  diverge  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  middle 
descending  cornu.  On  this  account  there  is  exposed  here  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  coqius  callosum  a  heart-shaped  portion 
of  its  thickened  border.  At  this  place  one  edge  of  the  posterior 
cms  of  the  fornix  is  united  with  the  radiating  membrane,  into 
which  the  thickened  border  is  resolved,  in  order  to  continue 
therewith  its  way  over  the  bottom  wall  of  the  descending  cornu. 
Both  fonn  together  a  kind  of  channel,  the  beginning  of  the 
hippocampus  major,  which  receives  then  the  first  portion  of  its 
grey  substance.  The  posterior  crus  of  the  fornix  becomes 
narrower,  where  it  joins  the  hippocampus  major,  along  the 
concave  edge  of  which  it  is  continued 

**Oiie  part  of  the  posterior  crus  of  the  fornix  covers  the 
hippocampus  major;  another  part  in  the  form  of  a  border 
folded  inwards  continues  along  its  concave  margin,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  posterior  and  interior  eminence  which  is  cleft, 
with  which  the  middle  lobe  presses  against  the  cms  cerebri; 
and,  indeed,  it  terminates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cleft, 
where  it  blends  with  the  hippocampus,  and  behind  which  it 
terminates  in    the  form  of  the  pes   hippocampi.     The   hippo- 
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campus  major  must  be  regarded  as  a  convolution,  the 
interior  of  which  is  turned  outside.  Its  exterior  medullary 
substance  is  probably  in  a  great  measure  generated  from  its 
own  depth,  and  in  opposition  to  the  grey  substance;  but  it 
receives,  besides,  some  additions  of  medullary  fibres,  partly  from 
the  cnira  of  the  fornix,  and  partly  from  the  thickened  border  of 
the  corpus  callosum.  The  fibres  of  its  medullary  surface  are 
very  delicate;  they  diverge  from  within  outwards,  and  are 
perhaps  also  continued  around  its  outer  margin  as  &r  as  the 
lower  wall,  on  which  it  rests.  In  its  interior  the  hippocampus 
contains  grey  matter  which  has  its  beginning  in  a  small  cylin- 
drical lump  which  is  suspended  from  the  thickened  border 
(splenium)  immediately  before  the  gyrus  fomicatus,  which  turns 
about  the  hinder  part  of  the  corpus  callosum.  This  grey 
matter  is  indeed  near  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolution,  but  it 
is  not  an  immediate  continuation  of  the  same.  Further  on  this 
grey  matter  a^ssumes  the  shape  of  a  tooth;  it  is  continued 
beyond  the  cms  or  taenia  of  the  fornix,  and  climbs  up  the  cleft 
of  the  posterior  and  interior  eminence  of  the  middle  lobe,  ter- 
minating with  several  productions  in  the  obtuse  round  end  of 
the  hippocampus,  as  the  toes  of  the  pes  hippocampi  This  grey 
substance  in  the  hippocampus  has  a  podbrated  space  on  its 
surface;  the  hippocnuipus,  therefore,  has  a  ganglionic  nature, 
and  a  greater  significance  than  a  common  convolution.  Is  it 
the  continuation  and  extremity  of  the  fornix  ?  Or  is  it  a 
peculiar  organ  existing  by  itself  ? 

"  The  fornix  begins  and  ends  in  grey  substance ;  it  passes  from 
the  optic  thalami  to  the  hippocampus  major;  it  consists  of  pure 
medulla,  and  is  attached  to  pure  medulla.  Its  structure  is 
fibrinous ;  its  fibres  being  delieately  intertwined,  in  the  form  of 
a  bundle  of  flax.  A  central  blood-vessel  is  contained  interiorly 
in  each  of  the  crura,  and  it  is  besides  accompanied  by  the 
choroid  plexus;  the  conjunction  of  which  with  the  fornix,  and 
the  situation  of  ivhich  in  ita  neighbourhood,  is  certainly  of  great 
significance.  The  choroid  plexus  is  almost  Uke  a  gill  fastened 
to  the  margin  of  its  free  edge"  (vol  xi.  pp.  106-111). 
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439fc  Juno.' — Jung  in  his  experiments  allowed  the  brain  to 
reach  a  certain  degree  of  putrescence ;  when  the  grey  niatter 
becomes  dissolved,  and  with  a  camel-hair  brush  is  able  to  be 
removed  from  the  medullaxy  substance,  which  resists  the  putre- 
fying action  longer.     He  writes : — 

"  On  cutting  down  the  two  eminences  forming  the  optic 
thai  ami  at^d  the  corpora  striata,  so  far,  that  they  present  an 
almost  level  plain,  which  by  the  stria  terminalis  or  taenia  semi- 
circularis  is  divided  into  a  larger,  upper,  anterior,  and  exterior 
plain,  and  into  one  which  is  smaller,  lower,  posterior,  and 
interior ;  and  on  removing  the  stria  terminalis  itself,  and  wiping 
off  carefully  with  a  brush,  in  a  direction  from  below  upwards  and 
from  within  outwards,  the  accretions  of  grey  mass,  we  soon 
succeed  in  exposing  closely  pressed,  finer  medullary  fibres  in  the 
optic  thalami,  and  thicker,  more  expansive  bundles  in  the 
medullary  mass  of  the  corpora  striata.  Between  these  two 
systems  of  fibrous  layers,  but  intimately  conjoined  to  each,  there 
remains  in  the  middle  a  singular  formation.  The  more  the 
grey  masses  in  the  thalami  and  in  the  cor|iora  striata  yield  to 
the  effects  of  the  brush,  the  more  a  border  mass,  about  two  lines 
in  width,  and  consisting  merely  of  medullary  substance,  raises 
itself  up  like  a  ridge,  .  .  .  describing  a  bend  around  the  grey 
masses  of  the  thalami "  (p.  5). 

**This  medullary  mass,  indeed,  has  been  known  to  the  ana- 
tomists for  a  long  time ;  but  not  its  minute  structure,  nor  the 
important  relations  it  occupies  in  respect  to  the  roots  of  the 
fornix  Vieussens  shows  this  mass  in  his  plate  x.  .  .  ,  He  is 
well  aware  that  a  white  medullary  substance  is  inserted  between 
the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata,  for  he  says  (p,  67), 
*  All  the  medullary  tracts  of  which  the  anterior  processes  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  [the  corpora  striata]  consist,  are  derived  from 
the  upjier  region  of  the  centrum  ovale,  and  they  pass  off  into 
the  white,  medullary  substance  which  is  interposed  between  the 
aforesaid  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami,  so  that  that 

^  .Tun*:  (K,  0.),  Proff^aor  of  Medicine  in  Bfl.Ie,  *'  Ueher  das  Oew6lbc  in  dttui 
Mtti^Lichcn  Gthim  "  {The  Foinijk  lu  the  HtmiAn  Braio)!  Bdle,  1645, 
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medullary  substance  which  encircles  the  exterior  compass  of 
both  optic  thalami  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  is  as  it  were  a 
twin  centre  of  all  white  tracts  which  are  derived  from  the  upper 
region  of  the  ceiitnim  ovale ;  on  this  account  also  I  call  it  the 
"  centrum  semicircularo/'  which  is  double,  namely,  one  on  either 
side,* 

"  Vieussens,  however,  is  in  error  in  maintaining  that  this 
substance  is  continuous  with  the  stria  terminal  is  or  taenia 
semicircularis,  calling  the  latter  '  semicircularia  centri  pars 
superior.*  The  stria  terminalis  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  above  border  substance,  Burdach  also  commits  the  same 
error  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  344). 

"According  to  Reil  the  region  of  which  we  now  speak  is 
manifestly  a  part  of  the  *  corona  radiata,*  For  he  says  (xi.  p.  362), 
*  The  radiation  of  the  cerebral  crura  and,  of  the  optic  thalami 
to  which  I  applied,  not  altogether  properly,  the  term  '*  corona 
radiata,"  encompasses  the  exterior  border  of  the  optic  thalami  '*' 
(p.G). 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  border  ridge,  near  its  edge  towards 
the  optic  thalamus,  after  working  your  way  still  more  deeply 
between  the  grey  mass  and  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  medullary 
substance,  you  suddenly  notice  a  white  medullary  bundle.  It  is 
the  descending  root  of  the  fornix.  .  ,  .  In  its  very  beginning  it 
appears  of  the  same  width  as  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course 
through  the  optic  thalamus.  It  evidently  arises  from  a  sudden 
coalition  of  a  number  of  medullary  fibres  from  the  bonier  sub- 
stance. For  further  than  this  substance  the  descending  root 
of  the  fornix  can  never  be  tracei  The  first  medullary  fibres 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  root  must  be  exceedingly 
delicate  and  yielding  ;  for  the  root  breaks  off  most  easily  at  the 
place  of  its  birth.  .  .  .  Not  even  the  most  delicate  filaments 
can  be  noticed,  when  the  broken  end  of  the  root  is  put  under 
water  "  (p.  7). 

**  The  root  itself  lies  in  a  channel  of  the  grey  substance  of  the 
optic  thalamL  .  ,  .  The  descending  root  of  the  fornix  is  round, 
with  the  exception  of  its  upper  extremity,  where  it  is  visibly 
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flattened.  At  the  distauce  of  about  two  lines  from  the  bulbus 
fomicis  [corpus  albicans]  the  root  becomes  somewhat  broader, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  it  loses  its  round  shape.  Its  fibres 
now  separate  Irom  one  another,  it  opens  like  a  fan,  and  becomes 
unravelled ;  and  now  pushing  from  above  downwards,  and  from 
within  outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  turning  and  twisting 
itself  completely,  it  encloses  with  its  delicate  fibres,  which  are 
sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  little  lump  of  gi-ey  mass 
which  in  a  great  measure  composes  the  interior  of  the  bulbus. 
Continuing  its  course  from  below  upwards,  and  from  within  out- 
wards, it  becomes  now  the  ascending  root  of  the  fornix "  (pp. 
11-13). 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  tliat  the  ascending  root  for  some 
distance  is  embedded  in  grey  substance,  and  most  intimately 
surrounded  by  it.  Nay,  the  grey  substance  cannot  be  removed 
from  it  very  easily,  and  you  have  to  go  to  work  carefully,  if 
you  wish  to  lay  bare  the  ascending  root,  without  injuring  any 
of  its  medullary  ingredients**  (p.  17). 

*'  If  on  the  one  hand  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
intimate  conjunction  of  the  ascending  root  with  the  grey  mass 
of  the  bulbus  fomicis  [coq)U3  albicans],  contributes  essenti- 
ally to  its  immediate  development,  we  may  conclude  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  grey  mass  in  which  the  ascending  root  is 
embedded,  contributes  not  only  very  much  to  the  development 
of  the  root  into  the  fornix  overhead,  but  influences  also  con- 
siderably the  sending  off  from  it  of  two  nuduliary  branches, 

"  The  first  of  these  branches,  the  stria  pimalis  or  peduncle  of 
the  pineal  gland,  leaves  the  ascending  root  of  the  fornix  at  a 
very  acute  angle,  in  an  interior  and  posterior  direction.  The 
place  where  it  leaves  the  root  of  the  fornix  is  usually  one  and 
a  half  or  two  lines  from  the  surface  in  the  grey  mass  of  the 
thalamus.  At  first  this  stria  appears  in  the  form  of  a  deli- 
cate medullary  bundle,  but  which  increases  in  bulk  as  it 
advances.  During  its  passage  it  follows  a  coui^se  in  an  upward 
and  posterior  direction  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  optic 

thalamus,  at  the  upper  surface  of  which  it  suddenly  makes  ita 
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appearance,  about  one-third  below  its  anterior  extremity,  .  ,  . 
It  raiist  be  remembered  that  during  the  whole  of  its  passage  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  thalamus,  during  which  it  preserves  the 
same  width  and  thickness,  the  stria  pinealis  is  covered  by  the 
medullary  surface  of  the  thalamus.  Nay,  it  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  it,  that,  like  the  Brothers  Wenzel,  for  a  longtime 
I  took  it  for  a  mere  fold  of  that  surface.  ...  As  soon  as  this 
medullary  tract  leaves  the  optic  thalamus,  and  directs  its  course 
towards  the  pineal  gland,  it  grows  thicker*  Sometimes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pineal  gland  it  swells  into  a  knot* 

"  I  believe  that  Vieiissens  is  the  first  author  who  formed  a 
correct  idea  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  stria  pinealis.  He 
says  (p.  64),  *  The  medullary  tract  which  is  intennediate 
between  the  optic  thalami  [the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland 
or  stria  pinealis]  is  a  white  and  straight  body,  placed  under 
the  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle,  which  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  some  white  fibrils  derived  from  the  roots  of  the 
fornix,  and  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  '*  centrum  semi- 
circulare.*** 

'*  The  second  medidlmy  tract  leaves  the  ascending  root  of  the 
fornix  in  an  outward  direction :  w*e  call  it  the  stria  terminaiiB, 
or  tapnia  semicircularis.  It  leaves  the  ascending  root  almost  at 
a  right  angle.  It  is  mostly  covered  only  by  a  very  thin  layer  of 
grey  substance.  It  ascends  in  a  posterior  and  exterior  direction, 
along  the  anterior  and  exterior  portion  of  the  thalamus  opticus. 
It  usually  makes  its  appearance  two  and  a  half  lines  behind  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix.  At  first  it  is  still  deep  down  in 
the  furrow  between  the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata. 
.  ,  .  Gradually  it  rises  up  higher,  increases  in  bulk,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  furrow  in  which  it  is  originally  embedded 
becomes  shallower,  it  rises  almost  entirely  to  the  surface,  yet 
still  covered  by  the  medullary  merabrdne  which  is  spread  over 
the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata.  During  its  course 
backwards,  it  usually  becomes  broader,  by  spreading  out  as  it 
were  its  fibrous  fascicles.  It  accompanies  closely  the  interior 
edge  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  follows  ita  posterior,  narrower 
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part  to  its  very  end;  and  towards  the  last  it  blends  in  the 
descending  cornu  with  the  fimbria  of  the  posterior  cms  of  the 
fornix.  It  foniis  with  it  a  medullary  lamina  at  the  interior  end 
of  the  hippocampus"  (pp.  18-20), 

43!)c\  P1TRES.I— "  It  is  well  known  that  the  white  fibres  of 
the  pes  [or  criisia\  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  on  penetrating  into 
the  cerebrum,  from  the  moment  of  their  entrance  into  that 
organ,  between  the  optic  thalami  and  the  nucleus  caudatna 
which  are  within,  and  between  the  nucleus  lenticularis  which 
is  without  the  lateral  ventricles,  form  a  white  zone,  very  well 
described  and  delineated  by  Vieussens,  who  noticed  it  in 
horizontal  sections  of  the  cerebram,  and  therefore  called  it 
'eeminum  centrum  semicirculare ;'  while  Burdach,  who  became 
acquainted  with  it  on  making  vertical  sections  of  the  cerebrum, 
styled  it  the  '  inner  capsule '  (capsula  interna).  After  passing 
through  the  intermediate  space  between  the  centml  nuclei,  the 
fibres  of  the  *  inner  capsule  *  seem  to  penetrate  into  the  centrum 
ovale  [corona  radiata],  where  they  are  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
These  radiations  arc  very  well  seen,  when  the  two  hemispheres 
are  separated,  and  the  lateral  ventricle  is  opened,  and  when  the 
grey  substance  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  is  scraped  with  the 
handle  of  a  scalpel  An  elegant  and  nicely-radiating  figure 
is  then  obtained,  which  is  called  the  corona  radiata  of  Roil " 
(p.  13). 

43fld  Meyxert.'— "  The  descending  branch  of  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fornix  lies  in  the  central  tubular  grey  matter,  m 
well  as  the  first  part  of  the  ascending  branch,  before  it  pene- 
trates the  substance  of  the  thalamus  opticus. 

"  According  to  Meckel,  Arnold,  Jung,  and  Lays,  the  descending 
branch  of  the  cms  fornicis  becomes  fused,  before  its  entrance 
into  this  grey  matter,  with  the  anterior  extremity  (but  surely 
not  with  the  whole  length  !)  of  the  taenia  semicircularis,  and  the 
stria  pinealis.     Together  with  the  crura  fomicis,  the  upper  half 


^  Pitrca  (A.),  Rechercbcs  tur  lea  Lesions  du  centre  ovalo  des  hemisph^nfa 
eiribrtux  ^tudtuea  aii  point  de  vue  des  Loco liaatio ni  Ct5 rubral ea,  yersailleB,  1877. 
^  Mfljnert  (Tli.),  *»The  Brain  of  Mammals,"  etc,  Atnericati  edition,  p.  6B3. 
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of  the  spherical  corpus  candicans  [bulbus  fomicis]  becomes 
embediled  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  central  tubular  grey  matter. 

**  The  corpus  candicans  [bulbus  fornicis]  is  a  ganglion  which 
lies  in  a  loop  made  by  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  in  twist- 
ing back  upon  itself  (to  enter  the  thalamus),  and  by  its  means 
a  certain  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  fornix  are  made  to  pass 
directly  into  the  tegmentum  cruris  cerebri.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  with  Juug  that  the  fibres  from  the  fornix  simply 
traverse  the  substance  of  the  corpus  candicans,  and  that  the 
superficial  nerve-fibres  which  enclose  the  latter  are  to  be  referred 
to  a  different  source.  On  the  contrary,  the  descending  branch 
of  the  cms  fomicis  first  invests  the  outer  and  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  ganglion,  and  then  twisting  on  itself,  invests,  under  the 
form  of  the  ascending  branch  of  the  same  cms,  the  inner  and 
anterior  surface, 

"  In  the  course  of  this  process,  a  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the 
fornix  traverse  the  substance  of  the  ganglion,  which  contains 
spindle-shaped  cells,  20  to  30  ^.  by  9  /i,  and  from  the  upper 
border  of  which  issues  the  fasciculus  destined  for  the  tegmentum 
cruris.  The  greater  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  cms  fomicis,  how- 
ever, simply  curve  round  the  outside  of  the  ganglion,  enclosing 
in  their  course,  especially  in  the  ascending  branch  of  the  crus 
fomicis.  nerve-cells  30  to  45  ^  by  15  /i.,  which  tie  strictly  parallel 
to  the  fibres,  and  which  appear  to  coincide,  in  point  of  size, 
with  the  terminal  cells  of  this  same  ascending  branch,  which 
are  found  in  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  thalamus.  The  fibres 
of  the  fornix,  then,  terminate  at  their  peripheral  extremity  in 
cells  of  two  kinds,  of  which  the  smaller  are  found  in  the  corpus 
candicans,  the  lai^er  in  the  tuberculum  anterius  thalami  optici  *' 
(pp.  GHa-(i90). 

In  another  place  he  says,  "  The  ascending  branch  of  the  crus 
fornicis  represents  the  cortex  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus  and 
forma  the  superior  pedicle  of  the  thalamus.  After  making  an 
S^shapod  curve,  in  order  to  pass  to  the  inside  of  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus  (hintercs  Lmigshmidcl),  and  then  to  reach 
a  somewhat  external  part  of  the  thalamus,  this  ascending  eras 
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fornicis  passes  directly  fon^^ards  and  upwards,  and  forking  into 
two  parts,  as  may  be  readily  seen  on  cross-sections,  it  spreads 
out  its  fibres  in  the  superim*  nuckiis  of  the  thalmmts^  whose 
anterior  extremity  gives  rise  to  the  protuberance  on  the 
surface  of  the  ganglion  called  tubercnluin,  or  genu  anterius  *' 
(p.  691). 

Concerning  the  "  centrum  geminiirn  sernicirculare ''  or  **  inner 
capsule"  he  says:  '*The  broarl  medullary  tract,  the  'inner 
capsule'  [centrum  gerainum  sernicirculare],  the  two  parts  of 
which,  as  they  appear  in  a  horizontal  section,  seem  to  unite  at  an 
obtuse  angle,  separates  anteriorly  the  corpus  striatum  from  the 
nucleus  lenticularis  [the  corpais  striatum  outside  the  ventricles], 
posteriorly  the  latter  from  the  thalamus  opticus.  The  upper 
half  of  its  layers  is  made  up  of  the  Jlrsi  member  of  the  pro- 
jection system,^  the  lower  extremity  of  the  respective  section  of 
the  corona  radiata  (pes  coronae  radiatse) ;  the  lower  half  of  the 
same  of  the  second  member  of  the  projection  system,^  viz,  the 
basis  cruris  cerebri.  The  extremity  of  the  corona  radiata  ia 
however,  as  it  lies  in  the  inner  capsule,  overarched  by  the 
coq>ns  striatum,  and  is  therefore  interwoven  with  the  crural 
fibres  of  the  lattefi  which  cross  the  direction  ol"  its  own.  The 
fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  run  from  the  frontal  lobe  into  the 
thalamus  opticus  '*  (p.  (388). 

4e2de.  CnuvEiLHiER.'- — *'  Is  the  fornix  an  antero-posterior 
commissure  ?  In  support  of  this  opinion  I  may  state  that  I 
have  seen  the  right  half  of  the  fornix  atrophied  in  a  case  of 
destruction  of  the  convolutions  corresponding  to  the  tentorium 
cerebelli"(p.  101 9>] 

*  The  first  member  of  Meytiert's  *•  projection  system"  consifite  of  the  cerebrnl 
fibres  betwi'cn  the  cortex  cerebri  anil  the  ceutral  ganglia,  t,f.  the  couiora  striatsi 
and  the  optic  tlialami.  His  saovd  membtr  of  the  '*  projection  system  "  is  com- 
posed of  these  same  Ebres  after  leaving  the  central  gangliii.^EDrroF^ 

^  Crnvmlhier  (JO1  **  Deacnptive  AnAtomy/V^c,  Xjondon,  IS 42, 
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440.  The  body  of  the  fornix  is  the  common  umbilicus  or 
focus,  the  stationary  axis,  and  the  medullary  centre  of  the 
appendages,  motions,  and  determinations  of  the  interior  corn- 
pages  of  the  cerebrum.  From  the  top  flows  in  the  fibre  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  from  the  side  the  medulla  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  third  ventricle  [viz.  of  the  velum  interpositum,  and 
the  stria  pinealis],  and  of  what  is  generally  understood  by 
the  fornix ;  from  below,  however,  flows  in  the  "  geminum 
centrum  semicirculare "  and  the  medullary  tract  which  is 
inserted  between  the  corpora  striata  [viz.  the  tsenia  semx- 
circularis,  and  the  **  inner  capsule,''  as  defined  above  by  Pitres 
and  Me}naert].  Thus  by  distinct  w^ays  there  is  an  influx  of 
numerous  fibres  of  the  cerebnim,  from  the  anterior,  middle^  and 
posterior  region  of  its  nucleus  or  *'  centrum  ovale "  [corona 
radiata].  But  what  the  "centrum  ovale/'  the  *' centnim 
geminum  seniicirculare;'  the  medullary  tract  inserted  between 
the  corpora  striata;  again,  what  the  fornix  commonly  so  called, 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle ;  and,  besides,  what  the 
ptjsterior  and  anterior  pillars  and  roots  of  the  fornix,  the 
antc^rior  commissure,  the  fimbria^,  hippocampi,  the  feniilum, 
and  all  the  other  parts  with  their  strange-sounding  names  are, 
and  where  in  the  brain  they  are  situated — all  this  cannot  be 
learned  from  descriptions,  but  from  personal  examinations,  or 
from  brains  ^vhich  have  been  drawn  to  the  life ;  otherwise  we 
wander  about  in  uncertainty,  and  we  speak  without  being 
imderstood.  The  compages  or  structure  of  the  brain  is  like  a 
labyrinth  where  there  is  an  easy  entrance,  but  where,  unless  we 
follow  closely  the  fibres  and  the  paved  roads,  we  fall  into  an 
inextricable  maze. 
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4?41.  In  the  braiu,  as  in  the  other  viscera  of  the  l>ody,  and 
as  everywhere  in  universal  nature,  singulars  are  subordinated 
to  their  integrals,  and  these  to  their  totals  or  their  whole.  The 
singulars  in  the  brain  are  the  cortical  parts,  the  fibres  and  the 
blood-vessels ;  the  integrals  are  the  cavities,  and  the  eminences 
which  are  called  the  organs  of  the  brain  j  but  the  totals  are  the 
hemispheres,  the  cerebmm,  the  cerebellum,  the  raedulla  oblon- 
gata, and  the  spinal  marrow.  All  these  are  separated,  as  well 
as  associated  together,  by  membranes,  fibrous  septa,  and  paved 
roads.  And  these  again  in  a  similar  manner  are  interwoven 
and  enveloped  by  medullary  tracts.  Some  of  these  are  more 
general,  and  others  more  particular ;  or  they  are  more  or  less 
composite  or  simple.  The  most  general  medullary  expanse  and 
intertexture  is  the  corpus  callosum  ;  to  this  is  subjected  a  less 
general  expanse  and  tissue,  namely,  the  fornix  usually  so 
called,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle ;  to  this  again  is 
subordinated  the  posterior  commissure,  which  is  placed  before 
the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina ;  and  to  this  the  fr^nuhim 
which  terminates  in  the  surface  of  the  valve  of  Vieussens.  From 
these  the  tajnij^e,  pillars^  root-s,  and  threads  in  the  lateral 
ventricles,  the  crura  of  the  fornix  in  their  bottoms,  and  the 
septa  and  little  foramina  branch  out  In  this  manner  a!!  things 
are  distinguished  from  onu  another,  and  yet  they  cohere  by  a 
perpetual  connection,  with  the  purpose  that  each  single  part  may 
act  in  due  order  under  the  auspices  of  [all  the  parts].  As  many 
medullary  tracts  as  are  rendered  visible,  just  so  many  limits, 
junctures,  articulations  of  a  higher  and  lower  order  are  there 
of  bodies  in  a  state  of  activity,  which  in  alternate  times  are 
expanded,  and  then  again  subside.  We  learn  thence  the  quality 
of  the  active  and  passive  forces,  and  of  the  determination  of  the 
motion,  which  are  in  each  part  The  striated  and  grey  bodies 
are  so  many  active,  the  medullary  and  white  bodies,  however, 
are  so  many  passive  forces ;  their  fibres  and  striae  indicating  the 
determination  of  the  motion ;  for  in  conformity  with  this  they 
assume  an  oblique  direction,  and  are  associated  together. 

442.  The  fomix  marks  the  boundary  between  the  cerebrum 
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and  the  medulla  oblongata ;  for  it  a>vers  and  guards  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  which  runs  along  between  them ;  underneath  it, 
indeed,  a  cleft  is  opened  which  is  called  the  third  ventricle, 
and  between  the  thalauii  optici  which  are  the  crura  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  great  chymical  labor- 
atory which  is  most  copiously  fitted  up  with  organs,  takes  its 
origin.  These  organs  are  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  the  third 
ventricle,  the  ac[ueduct  of  Sylvius  with  the  glands,  the  crura, 
and  the  infundihulum ;  all  of  which  are  placed  underneath  the 
fornix  in  the  highest  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  but 
mthin  the  compass  of  the  cerebrum,  Througli  this  threshold 
there  is  therefore  likewise  a  descent  from  the  cerebrum  to  its 
most  ornate  laboratory  or  gland. 

443,  The  laboratory,  however,  is  furnished  with  its  essences, 
or  with  its  juice  and  spirit,  from  the  cerebrum  alone,  and  not 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  although  it  is  situated  amid  the 
beginnings  of  that  body.  Thus  the  fibres  which  carry  [this 
spirit]  are  derived  entirely  from  the  cortical  and  gi^ey  substances 
(which  are  so  many  little  origins  of  spirits)  of  the  posterior 
and  interior  cerebrum,  and  not  of  the  anterior  cerebnim,  i.e. 
of  its  front  part  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  processes  of 
the  falx,  which  parts  are  es}>ecially  devoted  to  the  senses  and  to 
voluntar}^  motion.  That  the  organs  of  the  chymical  laboratory 
are  provided  entirely  from  the  posterior  and  interior  cerebrum 
appeal's  from  the  medullary  strata,  that  is,  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  fornix,  the  *'geminum  centrum  semicirculare"  [inner  capside]» 
and  the  rest,  which  derive  their  medullary  fibres  from  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  parts  of  the  centrum  ovale,  and 
which  at  once  pass  off  into  the  processes,  columns,  and  roots 
that  flow  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  third  ventricle  in  the 
middle,  the  aqueduct,  the  septum  lucidum,  the  thalami  optici 
as  far  as  the  posterior  comu,  and  in  addition  into  the  anterior 
tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigeraina,  and  into  the  posterior 
foramen  or  **  anus."  The  corpus  callosum  and  the  origins  of  its 
fibres  have  been  treated  of  above.  Thence  also  [that  is,  from 
the  same  origins],  but  interiorly,  flow  forth  the  fibres  which  are 
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proper  to  the  fornix  and  the  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle; 
likewise  those  of  the  *'genminm  centrum  semicirculare  "  [inner 
capsule],  and  the  anterior  commissure  which  is  produced  from 
the  middle  region  of  the  centrum  ovale.  These  fibres  are  not 
allowed  forth  any  further,  nor  do  they  return  to  their  origins, 
but  they  stop  there  and  are  consumed  there ;  wherefore  the  spin- 
tuous  juice  which  they  cxury  is  not  put  to  any  other  uses.  The 
chymical  laboratory  which  prepares  the  blood  contains  therefore 
lymphs  and  purest  essences  which  it  has  received  from  the 
cerebrum ;  while  the  medulla  oblongata  contains  an  apparatus 
and  organs  which  thrive  and  undergo  their  functions  also  under 
the  auspices  of  the  cerebrum,  but  as  it  were  more  remotely »  Thus 
it  is  enough  for  the  cerebrum  to  infuse  life  into  all  organs ;  but 
the  remaining  fimctions  it  hands  over  to  assistant  motory 
powers;  in  such  a  way,  however,  that  all  things  are  kept 
properly  tied  to  its  own  imiversal  government 

444.  That  the  cerebrum  is  not  only  a  dispenser  of  fluids,  but 
also  a  rc-gulator  of  motions,  appears  from  the  partition  and  the 
flux  of  its  medullary  processes.  Thus  the  corpus  caliosum,  like  a 
common  awning,  is  spread  over  the  cavities  and  enclosed  mem- 
bers which  are  underneath  it,  and  it  controls  each  of  them  in 
general  in  such  a  manner  that  they  undergo  their  motions  in  a 
mode  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  their  fimctions.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle  and  fornix,  as  by  a 
sail  or  an  awning  not  so  extensive,  accommodated  to  the  par- 
ticular motion  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  also  to  that  of  the 
interior  edges  of  both  lateral  ventricles*  Thence  flow  the  little 
cords,  bridles,  and  frsenula  which  govern  the  small  tubercles,  the 
foramina,  and  the  little  doors,  and  their  diminutive  motions  and 
vibrations  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  expansion  of  the 
cavities.  Again,  across  the  bottom  of  the  ventricles,  betwixt, 
abjve,  and  below  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalami  optici,  there 
is  a  perpetual  medullary  belt  [taenia  semicircularis],  which  bursts 
forth  from  a  certain  common  centre  called  the  "semicircular** 
[the  inner  capsule],  which  by  commissures  is  attached  to  the 
fornix,  and  consequently  to  the  ceiling  and  the  corpus  callosum. 
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In  this  Bianner  a  certain  infinite  chain  and  spire  is  constructed 
which  conjoins  the  highest  parts  with  the  lowest  In  addition, 
the  pillars  and  roots,  as  so  many  l>onds  returning  from  each  part> 
are  sent  to  the  optic  thalami  which  constitute  the  middle  bottom 
of  the  ventricles.  All  parts  are  thus  disposed  and  arranged  so 
as  to  resemble  a  perpetual  g)Te,  in  which  each  fibre  becomes 
conscious  of  all  the  modes  and  contingencies  in  eveiy  other  fibre. 
445.  Besides,  these  medullary  tracts  which  have  respect  to  the 
body  of  the  fornix  as  to  the  centre  of  their  determinations,  like- 
wise lend  wings  as  it  were  to  the  senses,  and  their  distinct 
modes,  in  order  to  hurry  them  on  in  a  quick  flight  towards  the 
superior  region  of  the  cerebrum,  and  at  the  same  time  into  its 
whole  cortical  and  grey  substance.  Thus  the  sense  of  sight 
through  the  thalami  optici  is  poured  out  into  all  that  substance 
whence  they  spring,  and,  besides,  through  the  pillars  and  roots, 
as  well  as  through  the  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  the 
corpus  callosum,  it  is  transmitted  into  its  cortical  and  grey  sub- 
stance, and  by  these  bodies  and  at  the  same  time  by  ways 
around  the  corpora  striata,  it  is  urged  into  the  supreme  sphere, 
where  the  cerebrum  acts  as  the  general  sensory  and  motory  organ. 
The  sense  of  smell  also  is  poured  forth  towards  the  corpora 
striata  and  the  thalami  optici ;  or  through  the  same  way  whence 
the  olfactory  nerves  here  and  there  derive  their  roots  it  is 
despatched  to  the  individual  origins  of  each  fibre.  The  senses 
of  hearing  and  taste  also,  which  fmm  the  medulla  oblongata  by 
the  cerebral  peduncles  have  risen  to  the  striated  principles, 
terminate  nowhere  else  than  in  the  cortical  envelope  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  same  applies  to  the  sense  of  touch,  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  spinal  manow  through  the  meduUa  oblongata 
to  the  same  principles,  and  thence  into  the  cerebrum,  which 
alone  sensates. 
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44o«.  From  the  anatomical  authorities  given  above  at  great 
kmgth  (froiii  no.  430  to  436),  we  are  able  to  deduce  the  following 
conclusions:  The  cerebrum  is  entirely  distinguished  from  the 
corpora  striata  by  a  certain  medullary  border  into  which  its 
fibres  seem  to  enter  reflexly,  and  through  which  it  seems  to 
concentrate  itself  from  every  quart<?r  towards  the  body  of  the 
fornix,  which  is  like  a  bolt  or  beam  between  the  kingdom  of  the 
cerebrum  and  the  chymical  laboratory  established  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  Thus,  in  this  body  of  the  fonux, 
there  is  the  last  boundary  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  the  first  of  the  chymical  laboratory,  and  a  certain 
centre  of  rest ;  since  all  the  tracts,  medullary  as  well  as  grey,  on 
either  side  of  it^  are  in  a  state  of  expansion  and  constriction,  on 
which  account  it  may  also  be  styled  a  fulcrum.  The  medullary 
substance  which  is  determined  from  the  cerebrum  and  the  cor- 
pora striata  towards  this  central  bolt,  and  which  cistern-like 
encloses  the  ventricles,  is  transferred  chiefly  into  the  optic 
thalarai,  and  from  the  fibres  of  that  substance,  by  the  alternate 
expansion  and  constriction  of  the  aforesaid  thalami  and  ventricles, 
the  spirituous  essence  contained  within  such  a  copious  mass 
of  fibres  is  necessarily  squeezed  out;  and  this  essence,  under 
the  choroid  plexuses,  is  thstilled  in  equal  quantities  into  each 
lateral  ventricle.  Wherefore  no  other  road  is  open  into  these 
ventricles  than  that  natural  road  which  leads  fi-om  the  body  of 
the  fornix  tttwards  the  lower  comua  of  the  lateral  ventricles- 
That  grosser  liquid,  however,  which  often  clogs  up  the  anfrac- 
1  From  Codci  65,  Photolithogmphed  MSS.,  vol,  iv.  pp»  2e&-286. 
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tuositiea  and  the  medulla  of  the  cerebmm,  is  derived  towards 
the  olfactory  nerves,  where  lies  the  ultimate  boundary  of  the 
anfractiiosities  and  interstices  of  the  medullary  substance,  as 
well  as  of  the  animatory  motion  of  the  cerebrum  itself. 

4455.  Thai  the  ctrcbrum  is  altogdhcr  distin^uisJied  from  ifu 
beginnvngs  of  the  vicdidla  oUongata  or  ilic  corpora  sti^ta,  by  a 
certain  mednflary  border,  which  from  all  sides  as  it  were  runs 
around  the  lateral  ventricles  throughout  their  whole  extent^ 
appears  from  various  sections  of  the  brain.  This  boixler  which 
in  some  places  is  wider  and  in  others  narrower,  Is  like  an 
enclosing  banc!  extending  from  the  top,  as  well  as  from  the 
middle  of  the  centrum  ovale  [corona  radiata],  and  also  from  the 
"centrum  geminum  semicirculare"  [inner  capsule].  By  Willis 
it  was  called  the  upper,  anterior,  and  lower  border  of  the  corpora 
striata,  and  it  was  represented  by  him  in  several  of  his  plates. 
This  border  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  medullary 
substance  by  a  marked  whiteness,  and  a  difference  in  the  strati- 
fication and  texture  of  the  fibres.  In  general  it  may  be  noticed 
that  all  the  active  bodies  of  the  cerebrum  are  surrounded  by  a 
certain  medullary  border;  consequently  also  the  pineal  gland, 
and  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  on  which  that  gland  reclines  as 
on  a  cushion.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  lateral,  the  third, 
and  the  fourth  ventricles,  which  are  encomjjassed  by  a  substance 
woven  into  a  kind  of  retiform  texture,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  expanded  and  constricted ;  since  such  a  texture  is  yielding, 
being  of  a  soft  and  dense  membranous  consistency,  which  also 
is  wont  to  be  consolidated  into  a  membrane. 

445c.  Into  this  border  the  fibres  of  ihit  ce7*ehnim  srttti  to  enter 
Ttjkxly,  as  is  proved  by  observations  made  in  respect  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  which,  according  to  Ridley,  is 
continuous  with  the  border  of  the  corjKJiu  striata,  and  the 
"centrum  semicirculai'e '* — in  such  a  manner,  indeed,  that  in 
this  border  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  seem  to  be  interlaced  and 
interwoven  with  the  proper  fibres  of  the  corpora  striata;  for 
through  this  border  alone  the  medulla  of  both  is  conneetei 
It  may  be  concluded  thence  that  the  cerebrum  extends  the 
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sphere  of  its  activity  so  far,  and  that  there  the  action  of  the 
corpora  striata  begins;  also  that  the  cerebrum  can  arrange  it 
so  that  this  communication  shouUi  be  loose,  and  as  it  were 
broken,  as  in  sleep,  and  on  other  occasions,  when  the  cerebrum 
is  willing  to  sensate  only  obtusely,  and  when  it  does  not  wish 
to  exercise  any  will-power  upon  the  muscles ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  comnnmication  should  be  close  and  strict,  as 
during  a  state  of  wakefulness,  when  the  cerebrum  is  on  the 
stretch  to  receive  sensations,  and  when  it  determines  itself  as  it 
were  towards  the  exterior  circumference  of  the  body,  or  towards 
its  external  organism. 

445f£,  Through  this  border  the  cerebrum  coricentrates  itself  from 
every  quarter  towards  the  body  of  the  fornix ;  namely,  from  the 
centrum  ovale  [corona  radiata]  into  the  ceiling  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  and  thence  through  the  corpus  callosum  into  the 
body  of  the  fornix ;  likewise  through  the  "  centrum  semicircu- 
lare,"  and  the  taenia  seniicircularis  towards  its  lower  part,  that 
is,  towards  the  anterior  roots  or  pillars  of  the  fornix.  ,  ,  .  Where- 
fore the  Ixxly  of  the  fornix  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the 
whole  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  flowing  thither  both  from 
above  and  from  below.  For  that  this  organ  is  a  process  of  the 
corpus  callosum  or  its  fimbriated  appendage,  is  scarcely  ques- 
tioned by  any  one ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  "  centrum 
geminum  semicirculare "  [inner  capsule]  flows  into  it  from 
below.  Here,  indeed,  in  the  meeting-ground  [near  the  foramen 
Monroi]  there  is  a  kind  of  medullary  expansion  into  which  flows 
the  substance  which  on  either  side  encloses  the  corpora  striata, 
in  order  that  thence  it  may  pass  unitedly  towards  the  olfactory 
nerves;  which  appears  very  conspicuously  in  the  brains  of 
calves  and  sheep.  This  substance  becomes  intertwined  proxi- 
mately with  the  anterior  commissure,  as  well  as  with  the  fomijt, 
to  which  it  serves  in  the  place  of  a  basOj  and  to  which  it  furnishes 
roots. 

From  the  lower  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  and  thus  from  the 
posterior  corona  radiata  or  the  posterior  centrum  ovale,  or 
iVom  the  lower  edges  of  the  cerebrum,  no  substance  aeema  to 
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flow  into  the  fornix,  but  it  rather  appears  to  be  continued 
thence  into  it  from  the  corpus  callosum ;  through  which  organ 
it  seems  to  communicate  with  all  the  rciuaining  medullar)^ 
Buhstance  of  the  cerebrum.  For  thither  [that  is,  iuto  the  lower 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum]  extends  the  corpus  callosum  from  above, 
as  well  as  the  "  centrum  semicirculare  "  after  it  has  formed  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  fornix.  It  extends  thither  through  the 
taenia  semicircularis,  which,  according  to  Vieussens,  is  siiid  to 
originate  from  the  roots  of  the  fornix,  and  consequently  from 
the  ** centrum  semicirculare"  [inner  capsule].  As  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  corona  radiata,  however,  conjoins  itself  with  the 
pillars  of  the  corpus  callosum  [t.e.  with  w^hat  are  now  called  the 
posterior  pillars  or  crura  of  the  fornix],  it  perchance  flows  into 
these  crura,  but  not  into  the  actual  body  of  the  fornix. 

445e.  The  body  of  the  fornix  is  like  a  holt  or  htam  between 
tJie  Idngdom  of  live  ccrehritm  and  the  chymicul  laboratory.  For 
through  that  part  of  the  fornix,  as  through  its  only  threshold, 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  cerobnim  effecb?  its  entrance, 
after  it  has  been  concentrated  in  the  manner  described  above. 
2%is  chpnical  laboratory  is  established  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
meihdla  oblongata :  its  members  or  organs  are  the  two  lateral 
ventricles,  the  third  intermediate  ventricle  with  the  anterior 
and  posterior  foramina,  the  infundibulum — these  are  hollowed 
out  in  the  beginnings  of  the  above  medulla;  further  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  with  the  coqjora  quadrigemina  and  the 
pineal  gland,  which  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
which  cannot  be  ])roperly  attributed  either  to  the  cerebnim  or 
the  medulla  oblongata,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  pituitary 
gland — each  of  which  will  be  treated  separately*  Wherefore 
the  whole  of  this  laborator}^  is  governed  chiefly  by  the  corpora 
striata,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  optic  thalanii,  even  when 
the  cerebrum  is  almost  in  a  state  of  rest  and  when  it  is  asleep. 
How  the  cerebellum  flows  into  the  laboratory  will  be  stated 
below. 

445/  So  that  in  this  base  or  body  of  the  fmiiix  there  is  the  last 
boundary  of  the  mednllary  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  and  th€  first 
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of  ike  chymical  laboratoiy — this  follows  from  what  has  been 
said  above — and  a  certain  centre  of  rest,  as  appears,  when  the 
cerebrum  or  the  corpora  striata,  and  consequently  the  ventricles 
themselves,  are  supposed  to  undergo  the  motion  of  an  alternate 
expansion  and  constriction*  Then  the  motion  extends  from  the 
corpora  striata  above  to  the  corpus  callosum,  and  is  concen- 
trated in  the  body  of  the  fornix ;  irom  below  also  the  motion  is 
directed  through  the  "centrum  semicirculare "  and  the  trenia 
semicircularis  which  separates  the  corpora  striata,  to  the  roots 
of  the  fornix ;  so  that  whatever  motion  comes  thither  from  the 
upper  and  lower  part  is  concentrated  there,  and  hence  there 
results  an  equilibrium.  On  this  account  also  the  corpora  striata 
and  the  optic  thalami  have  there  [t.e.  near  the  foramen  Monroi] 
a  meeting-ground  as  it  were,  and  join  their  heads  together ;  in 
like  manner  oXm  the  choroid  plexus  of  one  ventricle  is  joined 
there  with  that  of  the  other.  There  also  is  the  market  or 
exchange  of  the  ventricular  liquid,  which  under  the  anterior 
roots  or  pillars  of  the  fornix,  and  under  the  expanse  of  the 
septum  lucidum,  is  passed  from  one  ventricle  into  the  other,  for 
a  place  of  communication  is  there  for  all  jiowers. 

445y7,  Since  all  the  tracts,  medullary  as  tvell  as  grey,  07i  either 
mlc  are  in  a  state  of  t^xpafision  arid  coiistriciion.  By  the  grey 
tracts  are  here  meant  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami 
throughout  their  whole  length  and  depth;  and  consequently 
the  intermediate,  superior,  and  anterior  medullary  tracts,  which 
are  respectively  passive,  and  are  acted  upon  by  the  grey  tracts. 
Further,  we  understand  thereby  the  corpus  callosum,  and  the 
very  cerebrum,  even  from  the  actual  animatory  cortex.  Con- 
sequently we  mean  thereby  all  the  cavities  which  are  formed 
and  constructed  by  such  a  connection  of  the  parts,  namely,  the 
lateral  ventricles,  the  ventricle  in  the  middle,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  foramina,  the  foramen  which  communicates  between 
the  ventricles,  the  ventricle  of  the  septum  lucidum,  the  infundi- 
bulum,  etc.,  all  of  which  in  accordance  with  the  degrees  and 
moments  of  the  action  of  the  surrounding  bodies  are  drawn 
open   or  constricted.     Qn  this  accmifU  U  niay  also  be  styled  a 
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ftdcmm,  and  the  rest  me  like  levers ;  or  again  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  pivot  or  the  vertical  beam  of  a  pair  of  scales. 

445A.  The  vicdullart/  substance  which  is  ddcrmiiicd  from  the 
eereh'um  and  the  ct>rpora  striata  towards  this  central  bolt,  and 
which  cistern-like  cjidoscs  the  ventricles,  is  transferrtd  chiejly  into 
the  optic  thalami  Namely,  from  above  the  posterior  cnira  of  the 
fornix,  which  had  previously  as  it  were  joined  their  heads  near 
the  body  of  the  fornix,  stretch  themselves  out  thence  over  the 
optic  thalami,  ajs  far  as  the  posterior  and  descending  cornua 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  are  called  the  tienia  hippocampi, 
and  also  bombyces,  etc.  The  anterior  crura  also  are  inserted 
into  the  same  optic  thalami,  and  are  attached  to  them,  .  ,  ,  so 
that  the  above-mentioned  thalami  are  the  chiefest  body,  into 
which  the  above  medullary  substance,  after  it  has  been  collected, 
is  poured  out ;  with  the  exception  of  some  small  portion 
which  extends  over  the  third  ventricle  towards  the  corpora 
quadrigemina ;  .  .  .  and  with  the  exception  of  some  other  very 
small  roots  which  embrace  the  septum  lucidum.  That  pos- 
terior expansion  of  the  corpus  callosum  which  was  called  by  the 
ancients  lyra  and  psalterium  is  situated,  indeed,  between  the 
optic  thalamij  but  it  communicates  in  such  a  manner  with  the 
posterior  crura  or  pillars  of  the  fornix,  that  it  is  but  the  same 
substance  connecting  the  two  pillars  spread  out  for  this  purpose. 

445i,  Fro7ii  tlte  fibres  of  this  stt^staiice,  by  the  alternate 
expansion  and  constriction  of  tlu  above  thalami  and  ventricles, 
the  spirituous  esse7ice  contai^ud  unthin  such  a  copiam  mass  of 
fibres  is  necessarily  pressed  out.  For  it  is  so  projected  over 
the  optic  thalami  that  when  they  expand  and  constrict  them- 
selves, this  liquid  must  be  necessarily  expressed,  as  will  be  further 
shown  in  our  discussion  of  the  optic  thalami,  the  choroid  plexuses^ 
and  the  lateral  ventricles.  Thus  the  above  posterior  pillars 
and  crura  of  the  fornix  are  extended  in  such  a  manner  over  the 
thalami ;  they  press  upon  their  surface,  insert  themselves  into 
their  substance,  while  continuing  their  course  grow  more  slender ; 
they  spread  out  in  the  fonn  of  fringes  and  ribbons,  their  fibres 
are  carried  across  them  in  a  circular  form ;  according  to  Ridley 
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they  are  pale  on  the  outside,  and  in  their  LDtorior  they  are  of 
a  greyish  colour,  so  that  whate%^er  liquid  they  have  thus  far 
carried  with  them,  must  necessarily  be  expressed.  If,  there- 
fore, it  is  admitted  that  the  fibres  are  pervious  to  some  juice  or 
spirit,  and  that  at  each  alternate  time  in  the  animation  of  the 
cerebrum  they  are  filled  up,  it  follows  by  a  certain  necessity  that 
this  juice  or  spirit  is  discharged  where  the  fibres  terminate. 
That  these  fibres  do  not  terminate  in  the  optic  nerves  appears 
from  their  attenuation  and  diminution,  as  well  as  from  the  new 
aceessory  fibres  which  these  nerves  receive  from  the  lower  region 
of  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  and  also  from  the  grey 
substance  of  the  optic  thalami  themselves,  which  likewise 
produces  longitudinal  fibres.  It  further  appears  from  this  fact, 
which  may  be  demonstrated,  that  the  fibres  which  are  proper 
to  the  cerebrum  do  not  immediately  depart  into  any  organic 
nerves,  but  are  contiguous  to,  and  govern  those  which  depart  \ 
also,  that  the  quantity  of  spirit  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
fornix  is  plentiful  to  excess,  since  its  fibres  are  collected  from 
the  whole  cerebrum,  the  grey  substance  of  which  is  most  pro- 
lific  in  spirit,  and  which  fibres  therefore  contain  far  more  spirit, 
and  draw  the  same  from  a  much  larger  surface,  than  can  possibly 
be  expended  on  one  single  organ.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
result  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  cerebra  of  birds  and 
fishes,  where  the  fibres  which  enter  the  olfactor}^  nerves  seem  to 
differ  from  those  of  the  cerebrum.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  juice 
contained  in  the  fibres,  which  is  poured  in  anew  at  each  alter- 
nate time  of  the  animation  of  the  cerebrum,  cannot  bo  dis- 
chaiged  anywhere  else  than  where  these  fibres  terminate,  and 
where  there  is  an  open  cavity,  I  do  not  see,  if  even  the  eye  is 
unable  to  perceive  the  trickling  out  of  this  juice,  why  we  shookl 
regard  what  flows  from  the  whole  nexus  of  things  as  a  mere 
conjecture ;  especially  as  it  is  confinned  by  everything  which 
we  have  yet  to  say  respecting  the  vaiious  members  of  this  same 
laboratory,  among  which,  when  they  are  taken  altogether,  there 
exists  a  certain  continuous  nexus  of  causes.     So  also  it  is  not 

apparent  to  the  sight  where  this  spirit  is  discharged  in  the 
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muscles,  glands,  vesicles,  testicles,  and  in  other  parts ;  nor  how 
it  is  poured  into  the  fibres  from  the  blood  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance; and  yet,  because  the  eye  does  not  see  this,  although 
reason  acknowledges  it,  shall  we  therefore  for  ever  remain  out- 
side, deprived  of  the  hope  of  knowledge  ?  This  juice  or  spirit, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  excreted  from  the  very  pillars  or  crura  of 
the  fornix  which  are  spread  out  over  the  optic  thalami ;  which 
crura,  on  account  of  springing  from  the  higher  pai*t  of  the  fornix, 
also  occupy  a  higher  position  in  the  thalami.  ,  .  ,  Finally,  some 
juice  is  also  derived  from  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix, 
which  ap|>!y  themselves  to  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  thalami, 
and  to  the  choroid  plexuses ;  consequently  from  those  pillars  or 
crura  which  embrace  tlie  septum  lucidum ;  for  these  are  nearest 
to  that  fonim  or  meeting-place  where  all  the  l3fmph  of  the  ven- 
tricles meets  together,  and  as  regards  their  consistency  they  are 
soft  and  moist. 

445/,  Thu  essence  is  disHlkd  into  each  lateral  vcTilride  in 
equal  quaTVtiHcs.  Thus  a  similar  pillar  and  cms  is  transmitted 
to  each  of  the  ventricles;  and  in  order  that  the  quantity 
of  the  moisture  may  be  the  same  the  "geminum  centrum 
semicirculare"  meets  here  from  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  taenia 
semicircular!  s,  and  the  upper  mai^in  of  the  coqxtra  striata.  ,  .  . 
Besides,  a  communication  is  effected  by  the  whole  of  the  stria 
pinealis,  which  is  between  the  optic  thalami  and  where  the  strisB 
appear  rather  longitudinal  ...  A  similar  communication  exists 
between  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  by  an  intervening 
expanse  [the  lyra],  where  fibres  nin  across  from  one  pillar  to  the 
other,  so  that  there  results  thence  such  a  communication  that 
a  like  portion  of  spirits  must  needs  be  doled  out  to  each  ven- 
tricle.  Nay,  the  very  body  of  the  fornix  also  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  channel  for  communication  and  equalization,  by  which  the 
spirit  may  be  transmitted  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
crura,  and  vice  verm  ;  so  that  at  either  extremity  there  may  be 
a  just  and  requisite  quantity.  One  ventricle  also  by  a  peculiar 
foramen  [foramen  Monroi]  under  the  septum  lucidum,  in  the 
immediate    proximity   of  the   base   of  the   fornix,   shares   its 
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moisture  with  the  other;  for  if  one-half  of  the  encephalon  or 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  should  act  more  powerfully  than  the 
other,  so  that  one  ventricle  should  derive  more  from  the  fibres 
than  the  other,  the  measure  is^  nevertheless,  equalized  by  means 
of  this  interv'ening  passage.  It  is  distilled  under  the  choroid 
ple:citses,  which  will  be  specially  discussed  hereafter ;  so,  indeed, 
that  the  volatile  spirituous  essence  expressed  from  the  fibres  is 
at  once  fixed  by  a  viscosity.  Such  a  chymical  process  is  carried 
on  not  only  in  the  cerebnim,  but  also  everywhere  iu  the  glands, 
the  chiefest  of  ivhich  is  this  gland  of  the  cerebrum,  which  trans- 
mits here  into  the  blood  almost  the  whole  of  its  spirituous 
essence.  For  in  the  glands  a  similar  process  to  this  takes  place ; 
they  have  a  muscular  action  in  the  place  of  the  coipora  striata 
which  act  here ;  also  a  cavity  consisting  of  a  number  of  compart- 
ments, into  which  a  large  quantity  of  nervous  fibres  is  inserted ; 
they  have  likewise  a  reticular  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cerebnim  there  are  the  choroid  plexuses.  The 
chymical  apparatus  of  the  glands  of  the  body  is  so  wonderful 
that  they  secrete  and  mix  their  menstrua  not  only  once,  but 
.  again  and  again,  until  at  length  the  proper  mixture  is  obtained. 
What  is  more  wonderful  than  the  organs  devoted  to  generation ! 
where  the  enclosed  spirit  frees  itself  from  its  bonds,  and  com- 
pounds itself  anew  into  a  little  ovum  which  is  similar  to  a  small 
brain,  and  attracts  the  moisture  in  which  it  may  float;  and 
from  which  it  again  may  easily  ejctricate  itself  in  the  uterus 
and  the  tubes,  and  enter  the  little  ovum  of  the  mother,  and 
affix  itself  there  to  a  little  apex,  so  that  each  may  derive  its 
own  from  the  maternal  store,  which  is  done  with  such  a  great 
avidity  that  the  remaining  eggs  are  meanwliile  deprived  of  their 
own  share.     But  this  I  merely  touch  upon  in  passing, 

445/:;.  JVJierc/oi'e  no  other  road  is  open  into  these  ventricles  iJuin 
that  nattital  road  which  leads  from  the  body  of  tlie  fornix  towards 
the  Imver  cornua  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  For  no  road  is  open 
through  the  upper  roofs  of  the  ventricles,  which  consist  of  a 
medullary  substance  so  minutely  interlaced  in  a  reticular 
form    that  it  keeps    back    all    grosser    liquids,    or    prevents 
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their  entrance;  a  delicate  membrane  also  which  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  ventricle  eveiywhere  co-operating  towards  the 
same  result.  Nor  is  there  a  road  open  in  the  bottom  where 
the  tsenia  semicircularis  or  stria  terminalis  is,  which  consists 
of  a  similar  texture  of  fibres,  and  is  covered  with  a  similar 
membrane.  Nor  is  there  any  approach  by  the  stria  pinealis,  or 
the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland,  which  are  placed  between  the 
optic  thalami ;  for  an  entrance  mnst  first  be  obtained  into  the 
"centrum  semicirculare  geminiim/'  and  thence  into  the  .  .  . 
anterior  roots  or  pillars  of  the  fornix.  And  yet  in  the  same 
place  [ie.  before  the  anterior  pillars]  there  ia  but  a  slender 
intermediate  septum,  which  by  the  pressure  of  a  grosser  liquid 
urging  from  without  can  easily  be  broken  or  cleft,  as  has  been 
shown  in  some  cases  of  disease,  of  dropsy  and  apoplexy,  as 
recorded  by  Willis,  Such  a  liquid,  however,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Ridley,  does  not  enter  into  a  healthy  brain.  On 
this  subject  see  also  the  Chapter  on  the  Septum  Lucidum.  Nor 
is  there  an  entrance  open  through  the  posterior  crura  of  the 
fornix,  because  in  order  to  rea.ch  them  a  liquid  will  have  to 
enter  the  medullary  border  of  the  corpora  striata,  or  the  texture 
of  the  roof  of  the  ventricles,  which  by  continuity  leads  into 
these  crura.  Wherefore  there  is  no  entrance  for  any  other 
fluid,  except  for  that  which  is  contained  in  the  fibres,  and 
between  the  fibres  in  the  fascicles,  that  is,  for  the  anima!  spirit, 
and  the  nervous  juice. 

445Z.  Tli^  gros&tr  lipiid^  luyimver,  whicJi  often  clogs  up  the 
an/raduodties,  and  the  medulla  of  the  ctrchnim,  is  derived  h/  its 
pathways  towards  the.  olfaetory  nerves.  Thus  the  middle  centrum 
ovale  \ix.  corona  radiata]  and  the  '*  centrum  geminum  semicir- 
culare *'  [inner  capsule]  meet  in  a  certain  expansion  before  the 
base  of  the  fornix ;  and  thence  the  medulla,  after  it  has  become 
united  as  it  were,  goes  in  a  straight  direction  to  the  olfactory 
nerves ;  this  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  royal  road  for  the  liquid, 
which  cannot  pass  through  this  medullary  expansion  before  the 
base  of  the  fornix.  At  the  same  time,  near  (he  lamina  cribrosa 
there  is  the  lUUmate  boundary  of  the  anfraduosiiies  and  of  the 
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intersticts  of  the  medullary  substance,  as  well  as  of  the  animatonj 
mottJtm  of  the  cerebrum  itself.  That  the  boundary  of  the  anfrac- 
tuosities  is  there  appears  from  this  consideration,  that  they, 
together  with   the   falx   cerebri    and   the   longitudinal    sinus, 

'towards  which  the  anfractuosities  are  directed^  run  out  as  it 
were  from  that  region,  or  from  the  crista  galli,  as  from  a  kind  of 
centre.  That  in  the  same  place  there  is  the  boundary  of  the 
interstices  of  the  medullary  substance,  follows  from  this,  that 
when  the  olfactory  bulbs  are  inflated  the  whole  mass  of  the 
cerebrum  swells,  especially  in  animals.  This  medullary  sub- 
stance is  not  unlike  a  sponge  as  far  as  its  absorbing  quality  is 
concerned,  although  it  is  regular  in  respect  to  its  fibres.  Through 
this  substance  the  liquid  passes  whither  it  is  led  by  force ;  and 
when  a  portion  of  it  is  evacuated,  the  neighbouring  portion 
succeeds  into  its  place,  especially  the  pituitous  lymph ;  for  such 
is  the  nature  of  every  liquid  that  it  presses  upon  what  is 
contiguous  to  it  This  same  place  also  is  the  boundary  of  the 
auiraatory  motion,  because  that  motion  depends  upon  the 
anfractuosities ;  on  which  account  also  the  olfactoiy  bulbs  like 
filled  wine-skins  lie  upon  the  dura  mater,  and  its  fibres  are  of  a 

f  Boftish  nature.  On  this  account  the  gross  liquid  which  is  exter- 
minated from  the  ventricles  congregates  there. 

[Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  fornix  will  be  found  fully  discussed 
in  the  light  of  modern  science  in  Sub-section  C  of  Note  iii.,  which 

Lis  entitled  "The  Chymical  Laboratory  of  the  Brain/' — Editor.] 
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44G.  Where  the  corpus  callosuni  from  [the  beak — rostimm — 
of]  its  reflected  appendage  [genu]  nms  out  in  an  anterior  direction, 
a  certain  septum  is  continued  in  the  middle,  which  consists  of 
an  almost  medullary  lamella  covered  by  a  thin  membrane,  and 
which  is  soft,  yields  easily,  and  is  irrigated  by  a  great  number 
of  blood-vessels.  It  senses  as  a  light  partition  for  the  two 
lateral  ventricles  from  the  top  downwardsj  and  by  Galen  was 
called  the  diaphragm  of  the  brain.  For  the  purpose  of  forming 
it  the  corpus  callusum  lets  down  from  the  top  the  middle  of  its 
medullary  substance,  to  which  it  adjoins  lateral  parts  which 
seem  to  contract  into  this  expanse.  The  fornix,  however, 
supplies  its  roots  as  a  basis,  and  strengthens  its  interior  and 
anterior  portion ;  so  that  this  septum  which  is  intermediate 
between  the  two,  or  common  to  both  these  organs,  from  the 
fonner  derives  its  existence,  and  from  the  latter  its  consistency. 
As  this  septum  owes  its  origin  to  the  roots  of  the  fornix,  and  to 
the  reflected  surface  of  the  coqms  callosum,  it  very  often  happens 
that  it  is  cleft  in  the  middle,  and  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  fissure, 
into  which  it  admits  a  lymph ;  for  observers  have  often  noticed 
in  it  a  distinct  lymph.  The  septum  lucidum  thus  yields 
obsequiously  to  both  ventricles  which  it  separates  from  the  top, 
whether  the  pressure  is  exerted  from  one  side,  or  w^hether  each 
exerts  a  pressure  on  the  other.  Below  a  passage  is  opened^ 
leading  from  one  ventricle  into  the  other,  w^hich  passage,  at  the 
sides,  and  also  below,  is  formed  by  the  fornix.  It  thus  balancea 
evenly  from  its  centre  or  fulcrum  the  superfluous  liquid  of  on^ 
ventricle  by  passing  it  into  the  other. 
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447.  WillihJ — *'  On  the  middle  surface  of  the  fornix  there  is 
erected  a  thin  and  transparent  septum,  which  almost  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  extent  is  affixed  to  the  corpus  callosuni  "  (p,  11). 

448.  ViEUssENS.- — "  After  the  chamber  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles has  been  opened,  lest  any  of  those  parts  which  are  nnder- 
neath  the  corpus  callosum  escape  the  sight,  that  body  by  the 
use  of  a  sharp  instrument  must  be  lightly  removed  behind  from 
the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  edges  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
also  fi'om  the  body  of  the  ft>rnix.  After  this  is  done,  if  then 
the  corpus  callosum  is  slightly  raised,  the  septum  lucidum  which 
is  appended  to  its  internal  and  anterior  surface,  and  whicli 
reaches  only  as  far  as  the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix,  comes  into 
sight.  On  account  of  its  great  thinness  it  is  necessarily  torn 
when  the  corpus  callosum  is  folded  back  towards  the  front.  The 
septum  kvcidum.  however,  is  a  white,  thin,  soft,  and  transparent 
body,  covered  with  a  most  delicate  membrane.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  production  from  the  substance  of  the  chamber 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  ,  .  .  This  septum  is  appended  to  the 
corpus  callosum  in  its  anterior  pi^rtion,  and  is  situated  above 
the  anterior  pait  of  the  fornix  only,  with  which  it  is  also  united; 
and  although  it  is  very  thin,  in  its  anterior  portion  a  little  above 
the  double  root  of  the  fornix,  there  is  contained  a  little  cavity 
in  which  I  have  not  unfrequently  found  pellucid  water,  which 
without  doubt  lapses  inte  the  third  ventricle.  ...  It  is  irrigated 
by  little  arteries  sent  out  from  the  carotids,  and  by  little  veins 
which  terminate  in  the  straight  sinus  "  (p.  59),  In  plate  vi  of 
this  author  may  be  seen  the  lateral  parts  of  the  septum  shrunk 
up,  and  drawn  apart,  and  folded  back  anteriorly,  with  the  corjjus 
callosum  in  an  inverted  position. 

V-  449.  RiDLET.^ — **  Some  of  the  moderns  think  that  the  septum 
lucidum  arises  from  the  fornix,  and  that  it  ascends  thence  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  coqjus  callosum.  Others  think  that 
it  arises  by  descending  from  the  corpus  callosum  to  the  fornix ; 

*  "  Cerebri  Anfttome/*  etc.,  cap,  i* 

*  *'NeurogTaphia,"  etc.,  cap.  li 
>  ''  An  Atomy  of  the  Brain,"  eto.,  chap.  xiii. 
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but  most  likely  it  derives  its  origin  from  the  latter,  where  in  its 
front  part  I  have  always  found  it  double,  as  was  first  noticed 
by  Sylvius  de  !a  Boe,  and  as  Vieussens  truly  says,  it  often 
has  water  in  its  duplicatnre.  It  is  a  very  thin,  medullary, 
transparent  body  intermediate  between  the  corpus  callosum  an<l 
the  subjacent  fornix,  by  means  whereof  the  two  lateral  ven- 
tricles are  in  that  part  aeparat<>d  from  each  other"  (pp.  119, 
120). 

450.  WiNSLOwJ — **  The  septum  lucidum  lies  directly  under 
the  corpus  callosum,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  and  a  kind 
of  duplicaturo.  It  is  made  op  of  two  medullary  laminip,  more 
or  less  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow^  vertical  cavity » 
sometimes  filled  with  a  serous  substance.  This  cavity  in  some 
subjects  reaches  a  great  way  backwards  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think, 
communicates  with  the  third  ventricle"  (section  x.  no.  G9). 
*'  By  injection  there  is  discovered  an  extremely  thin  membrane 
on  the  interior  walla  of  the  duplicature  of  the  septum;  though  in 
some  subjects  these  avails  are  contiguous"  {ibid.,  no.  90).  **  Tliis 
septum  adheres  to  the  anterior  double  pillar  or  root  of  tlie 
fornix  ;  but  it  has  no  total  adhesion  below,  and  therefore  the  tw^o 
lateral  ventricles  communicate  with  each  other  *'  {ihitt,  no.  70). 

45L  Laj?jcisi.- — "  The  septum  lucidum  is  nothing  else  than 
an  internal  production  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  of  the  fornix, 
situated  likewise  in  the  middle  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
cerebrum.  It  is  a  vertical  production  downward  from  a  superior 
segment  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  like  a  fence  separates  and 
disjoins  the  cavities  of  the  lateral  ventricles  from  each  other" 
(p.  304). 

452,  MoRGAGNi.^ — "The  septum  lucidum  arises  from  fibrils 
which  come  out  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum.  Colombo 
maintains  that  it  is  membranous;  but  it  e\idently  consists  of 

*  **Au  Anatomictt!  Exposition,"  otc,  section  x. 

^  Optra,  etc.,  Lugd.  BiitaT,  1718,  Dissertatio  vii,,  Da  Sede  cogitantis  Animte, 

^  I  am  unaljle  to  verify  thia  pussnge  ;  altUough  it  seetOB  probable  that  in  sonie 

edition  of  Morgagni's  works  to  whieli  I  had  no  access  thia  passage  occurs  in 

**  Adversaria  vi.,  Animndvcrsio  x,/'  to  which  a  ref<jreuce  concerning  the  septum 

lucidum  is  made  in  the  index.—  EtJiTori, 
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straight  fibres,  drawn  lengthways  in  an  antero-posterior  direction; 
as  is  also  the  case  with  the  hippocampi  of  Aurantius/* 


[Modern  Authors. 

452a.  Reil.^ — "  In  the  centre  line  of  the  gcmt  [of  the  corpus 
callosum]  the  septum  lucidum  is  stretched  out  laterally,  and 
seems  to  be  a  duplicature  of  epithelium,  and  to  bear  an  analogy 
to  the  mediastinum  in  the  thorax ;  but  in  its  middle  it  leaves 
open  a  cavity,  the  ventriculum  septi.  In  front  this  ventricle 
has  two  short  horns  which  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  are  pro- 
duced in  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  but  in  a  posterior 
direction  the  ventricle  terminates  in  a  long  pencil-like  point, 
which  goes  backwards  over  the  body  of  the  fornix  as  far  as  the 
/ym''(p.  177). 

4526.  ToDD.^ — ■'  The  anterior  comua  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
arc  separated  from  each  other  by  a  vertical  septum  situated  on 
the  median  plane,  very  thin  and  transparent,  the  sq^him  lucuium. 
.  .  .  The  septum  is  of  a  triangular  form  with  curvilinear  base, 
which  is  directed  forwards,  and  tits  into  the  anterior  reflection 
of  the  corpus  callosum.  Posteriorly  it  fits  in  between  the  corpus 
callosum  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  horizontal  portion  of 
the  fornix.  The  septum  lucidum,  although  so  extremely  delicate 
and  transparent,  is  very  obviously  composed  of  two  layers, 
enclosing  a  space  or  cavity  called  the  Ji/th  ventricle,  ,  »  .  Each 
of  these  lamina^  consists  of  four  layers,  as  may  be  eaisily  observed 
by  examining  the  margin  of  the  section  :  the  outer  one  is 
derived  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles ;  immediately 
within  this  is  a  layer  of  a  pale  greyish  matter  continuous  with 
a  similar  layer  which  covei-s  the  optic  thalami  and  the  internal 
surface  of  the  third  ventricle,  consisting  of  clear  nucleus-like 
particles  homogeneous  in  texture ;  a  third  layer  is  composed  of 
white  or  fibrous  matter;  and  a  fourth  consists  of  an  extremely 

^  Keil  (J.  C),  Dfta  BalkctmtfsUm  oder  dk  Baikenorganisalicn  de9  OehiTfUS,  in 
**  Archiv  der  Physiologie/'  vol.  ix.,  Halle,  1800, 

*  Todd  (It,  B,),  M.D..  F.R.S,.  "The  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Anntomy of 
the  Brain,"  etc.,  London,  1845. 
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delicate  membrane,  probably  covered  by  ciliated  epithelium, 
which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  fifth  ventricle.  This 
ventricle  is  closed  at  every  point,  and  has  therefore  no  com- 
munication with  the  lateral  or  other  ventricles.  ...  In  a  few 
rare  cases  fluid  has  been  known  to  accumulate  in  this  cavity. 
In  the  fifth  month  of  uterine  life,  according  to  Tiedemann,  this 
ventricle  communicates  with  the  third  through  a  small  space, 
situate  between  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  above  the 
anterior  commissure"  (pp.  147,  148). 

452c.  QUjIIN,^— "  In  the  huuian  embryo,  and  also  in  some 
animals,  the  cavity  of  this  ventricle  communicates  with  that  of 
the  third  ventricle  in  front  and  below ;  but  in  the  adult  human 
brain  it  forms  a  separate  and  insulated  cavity.  Tarin  described 
a  small  fissure  in  it  between  the  pillars  of  the  fornix ;  but  this 
is  unusual  In  disease  it  is  sometimes  distended  with  fluid** 
(ii  p.  543).] 

^  *'  Elements  of  Anatomy/'  eiglitli  editioD,  LondoD,  1S76. 


ANALYSIS. 


453.  There  is  nothing  in  the  brain  which  does  not  conspire 
and  transpire;  and  nothing  which  is  not  a  distinct  entity  in 
itself,  and  yet  continuous  with  the  whole.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  septum  lucidiira.  It  is  able  to  conspire ;  for  it  is 
continued  from  the  edges  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  also  from 
the  anterior  edges  of  the  corpora  striata;  likewise  from  the 
vaults  of  the  ventricles.  Underneath  also  it  is  a  little  connected 
with  the  "  geminum  centrum  semicirculare/*  and  at  the  sides 
with  the  fornix,  and  its  body ;  with  this  it  is  also  united  by  its 
roots,  or  anterior  pillars.  Finally  it  is  connected  with  the 
thalami  optici  by  twigs  of  the  choroid  plexus,  which  continues 
its  course  under  its  margin^  and  winds  itself  inwards.  The 
septum  lucidum  therefore  conspires  with  its  circumjacent  parts, 
and  thereby  with  the  remote  parts  of  the  whole  cerebrum  and 
the  medulla  oblongata.  It  transpires  also  not  only  in  its  indi- 
vidual fibres  and  interstices — for  it  is  thin  and  soft — ^but  also  in 
itself,  because  it  is  hollow,  and  cleft. 

454.  It  Di  intermediate  between  the  cortical  pole  of  the  cere- 
bnim  and  the  medullary  centre.  The  cortical  pole  of  the  cere- 
brum is  the  starting-place  of  the  sinuses  and  of  the  process  of 
the  falx,  and  also  of  the  convolutions  and  gyres  of  the  cerebrum. 
Its  [medullary]  centre,  however,  is  the  body  of  the  fornix.  The 
septum  lucidum  is  in  the  direction  from  the  one  towards  the 
other ;  although  it  does  not  touch  the  pole,  it  nevertheless  has 
relation  to  it  in  its  diameter.  It  also  occupies  the  first  place 
in  the  longitudinal  axis ;  for  this  is  continued  from  the  septum 
lucidum  through  the  third  ventricle,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
the  fourth  ventricle,  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  thus  into  the 
spinal  marrow,  by  a  cavity  which,  however,  is  interrupted  by 
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septa  and  as  it  were  by  little  doors.  The  station  of  the  septum 
lucidum  is  therefore  tranquil ;  for  as  many  points  as  there  are 
of  the  axis,  so  many  centres  are  there  of  motion.  And  therefore 
this  septum  is  a  delicate  and  transparent  membrane. 

455.  It  occupies  also  a  sort  of  middle  place  between  the  very 
first  beginnings  of  the  mednlla  oblongata,  that  is,  between  the 
heads  of  the  corpora  striata,  which  at  this  place  mutually  incline 
towards  one  another.  By  these  it  is  dravm  a  little  into  opposite 
directions,  and  again  is  pressed  closely  together ;  and  indeed  at 
alternate  times.  By  this  concourse  of  motions  its  hollow  dupli- 
cature,  its  minute  ventricle,  is  filled  with  juice,  and  again 
emptied ;  the  same  also  is  the  case  with  the  choroid  plexuses 
which  are  attached  to  its  membrane,  and  with  the  fimbriated 
roots  of  the  fornix  which  embrace  its  walls, 

456,  This  juice  is  expressed  into  the  little  foramen  by  which 
it  communicates  ^vith  the  ventricles.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  purified  serum  of  the  plexus,  and  the  spirituous 
essence  of  the  rcHjts  of  the  fornix.  There  results  hence  a  well- 
tempered  and  mingled  lymph,  from  which  the  third  ventricle 
derives  a  share.  For  as  often  as  the  corpora  striata  are  ex- 
panded, and  their  heads  strike  against  one  another,  the  septum 
lucidum  is  compressed  and  lengthened  out,  and  the  lymph  is 
expelled;  but  as  often  as  these  bodies  subside,  and  are  con- 
stricted, the  receptacle  is  expanded  and  lymph  is  supplied  to  it. 
With  the  shoots  of  the  plexus  and  the  roots  of  the  fornix  the 
case  is  the  same ;  but  the  body  itself  of  the  fornix,  whence  the 
roots  spring  forth,  is  quiescent.  The  septum  lucidum  contributes 
thus  the  first  offering  or  essence  whereby  the  organs  of  the 
labomtory  are  provided. 


CHAPTER   XL 


THB   LATERAL  VENTRICLES  AND  THE  FORAMINA  WHEREBY 
THEY   INTERCOMMUI^iCATE. 


457-  The  lateral  ventricles,  which  are  also  called  the  anterior, 
the  major,  the  first  and  second  ventricles,  and  likewise  caverns, 
cavities,  and  cisterns,  are  laid  open  when  the  brain  with  a  sharp 
large  dissecting-knife  is  cut  through  horizontally  in  a  level 
plane  in  an  antero-posterior  direction;  or,  likewise,  when  its 
hemispheres  are  drawn  apart  from  the  top  down  to  the  corpus 
callosnni,  and  the  fomix  underneath  and  the  substances  are  then 
taken  out  from  the  [inner]  side.  When  this  is  done,  two  caves 
or  hollow  recesses  are  exposed,  which  in  a  collapsed  dead  sub- 
ject are  not  very  deep,  and  in  a  natural  bmin  are  even  narrow. 
They  Ue  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brain  than  from  its  anterior  surface;  and  are  lined  with  a 
polished,  thin  and  soft  membrane,  of  the  colour  of  an  onion  or 
garlic,  but  which  in  some  cases  is  quite  grey.  By  the  corpus 
callosum,  under  which  the  septum  lucidum  is  coiitinued  in  an 
anterior  direction,  and  by  the  fornix,  the  two  ventricles  are 
separated.  Their  bottom  and  also  the  greater  part  of  their 
sides  is  occupied  by  the  corpora  striata,  or  by  the  two  topmost 
beginnings  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  also  by  the  crura  or 
the  posterior  beginnings  of  the  same  medulla,  or  what  Ls  the 
same  thing,  by  the  optic  thalami  with  their  small  greyish  nuclei. 
These  thalami  extend  like  wings  or  arms  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  ventricles  on  either  aide.  Where  the  two  swelling 
bt>dies  just  mentioned  are  depressed  gently,  frequent  little 
streams  of  blood  flow  through  the  branches  and  villi  which  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  upper  bodies.     The  medullary 
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partition  which  separates  the  two  ventricles  offers  a  passage  to 
some  foramina.  Two  of  these  on  either  side  lead  into  the  third 
ventricle,  and  thence  convey  their  juice  into  the  infundibuhim  ; 
and  by  a  third  one  the  above  partition  is  entirely  pierced,  and 
through  it  the  lymph  of  one  ventricle  communicates  and  mingles 
with  the  Ijrmph  of  the  other.  By  removing  the  partition  and 
the  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle  one  large  cavity  is  made  of 
the  three  ventricles.  The  figure  of  each  of  the  two  lateral  ven- 
tricles, in  accorilance  with  the  bow-shaped  form  of  the  expanses 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  curved  from  above  into  a  semilunar 
vanlt,  and  thence  in  accordance  with  the  depression  of  the 
prominent  hack  of  the  corpora  striata,  it  gradually  pursues  its 
way  backwards  in  an  oblique  doMnward  direction.  There  in 
the  curved  form  of  horns  the  lateral  ventricles  excavate  narrow 
and  sharp  sinuses  [the  posterior  coniua],  called  by  Aurantius 
'*  ventriculi  bombycini "  or  those  of  the  hippocampus.  Thence 
the  ventricles  are  reflected  under  the  |>usterior  expanse  of  the 
corpus  callosum  in  the  direction  of  its  upper  portion,  which  they 
join  again  near  the  body  of  the  fornix.  In  this  wise  thoy  form  on 
both  sides  a  cavern,  the  walls  and  bottom  of  which  are  inclined 
firom  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  and  thence  up  again  towards 
the  higher  level  in  the  direction  of  the  two  foramina  leading 
into  the  tliird  ventricle.  They  thus  present  the  appearance  of 
a  perpetual  gjTe  ever  returning  into  itself;  and  in  agreement 
with  the  form,  and  the  motion  harmonizing  with  the  form, 
whatever  the  less  distended  lips  of  the  aforesaid  foramina,  and 
thus  whatever  the  third  ventricle  cannot  absorb  ft^om  the  surg- 
ing lymph,  the  cavities  of  the  so-called  [posterior  and  descend- 
ing] comua  receive  in  themselves;  and  what  they  thus  receive 
at  each  alternate  time  of  the  gyratory  motion,  they  send  back 
again ;  so  that  the  very  last  drop  of  what  they  drink  is  again 
regurgitated.  The  genuine  form  of  the  ventricles  may  be  seen  in 
Ridley *s  plate  v,,  where,  if  you  follow  the  white  zone  which  en- 
compasses the  corpora  striata,  you  will  see  that  in  their  descent 
they  are  a  little  winding.  Consult  also  Willis's  plate  viii.  and 
Vieussens*  plate  vl     In  his  plate  vii  the  ventricles  are  more 
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deeply  excavated,  and  in  plate  viii.  they  are  expanded  below ; 
in  plates  xi,  xil,  xiii.,  however,  they  appear  too  much  dia- 
tended  laterally,  and  thus  deformed, 

458.  There  are  two  foramina  which  from  [each  of]  the  lateral 
ventricles  lead  into  the  third  ventricle.  One  is  almost  under 
the  "nates'* — the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
— and  under  the  pineal  gland,  and  the  other  near  the  fornix ; 
the  former  by  the  ancients  is  called  *'anus/'  and  the  latter 
**  vulva."  They  open  immediately  into  the  [third]  ventricle  and 
likewise  into  the  aqueduct.  They  are  raised  up  and  down,  and 
Are  opened  more  or  less  widely,  just  a^  the  corpora  striata 
and  the  optic  thalami  contort  the  ventricles  and  their  medul- 
lary walls.  The  actual  orifices  of  the  foramen  "anus"  are 
encircled  by  fibres  sent  out  from  the  medullary  tract  which  is 
inserted  between  the  thalami  [the  stria  pincalis],  and  they  are 
obliterated  when  the  thalami  are  forcibly  drawn  apart  Its 
edges,  according  to  Vieussens,  terminate  in  the  uppermost  coast 
of  the  third  ventricle. 

459,  Willis.' — "  WTiile  the  three-sided  fornix  extends  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  or  ca\dty  which  has  been  prepared  by 
a  complication  of  the  cerebrum^  the  septum  distinguishes  the 
conspicuous  ca\aty  into  three  compartments  as  it  were,  and  thus 
causes  three  ventricles  to  be  represented  in  it"  (p.  11),  "In 
dropsical  subjects  these  ca\atie8  or  ventricles  are  always  seen 
filled  with  water**  (p.  76).  "In  reality,  the  transit  of  humours 
in  the  living  animal  body  is  not  effected  simply  through  ducts 
and  open  canals ;  but  a  watery  and  attenuated  hquid  makes  its 
way  through  the  solid  and  compact  bodies  of  the  nerves  as 
through  bits  of  sieve,  and  also  through  fibres  and  membranes, 
so  that  it  is  transferred  from  place  to  place  through  imperceptible 
narrows  or  straits "  (p,  77).  ''  What  then  should  prevent  a 
liquid  from  trickling  down  through  fibres  fastened  to  the  holes 
of  a  cribriform  or  sieve-like  bone  ?     For  although  these  parts 

Brvious  in  deceased  subjects,  nevertheless  as  long  b& 
ley  are  in  the  vigour  of  animal  life,  the  passages  of  the  nervous 
*  **  Cerebri  Anatome,"  otc,  cap.  i.  and  xL 
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bodies  and  the  blind  ducts,  so  long  as  they  are  dilated  by  spirit 
and  animal  heat,  transmit  without  any  difficulty  the  copious 
humour,  with  which  they  are  irrigated.  .  .  .  Not  long  ago  a 
young  woman  was  afflicted  with  a  terrible  headache,  and  daily 
amid  excruciating  pains  much  yellow  serum  was  discharged 
through  her  nose.  Last  winter  this  secretion  stopped  for  some 
time,  when  at  last  she  became  ill,  and  her  head  becoming  worse 
she  was  seized  with  frightful  convulsions  and  stupor;  within 
three  days  she  died  of  apoplexy.  On  opening  her  head  it  was 
found  that  this  same  kind  of  yellow  serosity  flooded  the  deeper 
convolutions  of  the  cerebnim,  as  well  as  its  interior  cavity,  or 
the  ventricles  "  (p,  SO). 

460.  ViEUSSENS.^ — "Several  sanguiferous  ducts  irrigate  the 
lateral  ventricles,  the  cavity  of  which  presents  a  semilunar  rather 
than  any  other  form.  Their  size  cannot  be  defined,  since  they 
appear  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  smaller ;  just  as  the  bounds 
of  the  brain  itself  are  sometimes  of  a  larger,  and  sometimes  of 
a  lesser  extent.  Their  surface,  besides,  is  lined  with  a  polished 
and  soft  membrane,  which  is  thinner  than  the  skin  of  an  onion ; 
and  their  colour  is  partly  white,  and  partly  cineritious.  Thus 
the  interior  part  of  the  chamber  and  of  the  lateral  portions, 
which  first  strikes  the  eye,  is  white ;  of  that  colour  also  appear 
the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (thalami  optici),  so  long  as 
they  arc  not  exposed  to  the  air;  but  when  they  are  exposed 
to  it,  they  assume  a  whitish-grey  colour;  and  when  they  are 
dried  or  boiled,  they  become  of  an  altogether  cineritious  colour. 
The  anterior  processes  of  the  medulla  oblongata  [corpora 
striata],  however,  are  of  a  cineritious  colour "  (p,  G2).  "  The 
figure  of  the  lateral  ventricles  is  somewhat  oval  Almost  the 
whole  vault  of  these  ventricles  is  formed  by  the  corjius  callosum. 
Its  walls,  however,  are  constructed  of  medullary  fibrils  w*hich 
emerge  out  of  the  grey  substance  of  both  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  upfier  of  these  fibrils,  that  is,  those  which 
originate  in  the  convex  part  of  the  hemispheres,  incline  on  botli 
sides  first  outwards,  and  aftenvards,  together  with  some  other 
*  **Nctirognipliiii,'*  etc.,  cop,  xi. 
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lower  medullary  fibrils  with  which  they  coalesce,  they  aru 
inflected  inwards,  and  embra<?e  proximately,  throughout  their 
extent,  the  anterior  processes  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  its 
crura ;  so,  indeed,  that  by  the  coalition  of  these  medullary  fibrils, 
and  by  their  being  infiected  as  it  were  upon  themselves,  in 
the  middle  region  of  the  oDrebrum  two  caverns  as  it  were  are 
fonned,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  septum  lucidum  and  the  fornix.  It  is  sufficiently 
plain  that  all  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  above  viscus  (with 
the  exception  of  those  which  terminate  in  the  taenia  semi- 
circularis)  where  they  emei^e  out  of  the  cortex,  run  from 
these  ventricles  around  the  anterior  processes  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  around  its  crura,  and  in  a  measure  become  one 
with  them  (where,  indeed,  they  pass  off  into  the  above  ven- 
tricles); so  that  they  terminate  in  one  spongy  body  as  it  were, ' 
which  occupies  the  oval  compass  of  the  above  ventricles.  On 
this  account  we  have  called  it  the  '  centrum  ovale ; '  although 
towards  the  back  it  is  bent  inwaixls,  so  as  to  touch  the  posterior 
part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  to  be  united  with  it,  and  hence 
it  does  not  quite  present  an  oval  shape  "  (p.  08). 

''  The  '  vulva  *  is  nothing  else  than  a  foramen  near  the  anterior 
region  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  which  is  hidden  under  the  fornix, 
and  hollowed  out  near  its  roots ;  by  its  means  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles communicate  with  the  third  ventricle.  The  *  amis,*  how- 
ever. IS  another  foramen  which  is  hidden  under  the  hinder  part  of 
the  fornix,  and  is  hollowed  out  near  the  *  nates/  or  the  anterior 
tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina;  by  me^ns  of  this  the 
lateral  ventricles  communicate  in  like  manner  with  the  third 
ventricle.  These  foramina,  however,  the  names  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  taken  either  from  their  shape  or  their  position, 
are  entirely  obliterated  when  one  of  the  optic  thalami  is  dis- 
jointed from  the  other;  and  their  margins  terminate  in  the 
highest  strand  of  the  open  third  ventricle  "  (p.  G4), 

46L  Ridley.^—"  By   cutting    asunder   the   fornix   near    its 
,   and    turning    it    backwards  over   the    corpora   quadri- 
*  "Anatomy  of  tbe  Brain/*  etc.,  cimp.  xiii. 
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gemina  and  the  pineal  gland,  the  three  ventricles  appear  to  be 
but  one ;  those  on  each  side  being  called  the  lateral  ventricles, 
which  hold  the  corpora  striata,  the  thalami  optici,  and  crura 
medullce  obkmgat^e ;  the  cleft,  however,  so  far  as  it  ia  covered 
with  the  formx,  and  divides  the  crura  nieduUai  oblongatEe,  is 
the  third  ventricle"  (p.  117).  *'  Within  this  cavity  of  the  brain 
there  are  also  two  pOvSsages  into  the  infundibuhim,  and  thus 
into  the  pituitary*  gland ;  of  which  the  one  nearest  the  front  is 
called  by  the  odd  name  *  vulva/  and  the  one  more  in  the  back 
part  the  *  anus/  from  their  situation,  and  which  together  with 
the  rima  or  cleft  between  them  are  called  the  third  ventricle. 
The  places  from  which  all  the  Avater  of  the  cerebi^m  gradually 
issues,  by  the  more  modem  anatomists  are  described  under  the 
name  of  the  '  tria  foramina/  situated  so  as  to  give  passage  from 
all  the  eminent  rcgions  of  the  brain,  from  whence  access  can  be 
had  to  them  for  the  w^at^^*r  (or  rather  Ipiiph,  properly  so  called) 
to  fall  into  the  aforesaid  infiindibulum.  The  first  of  these  is 
near  the  *  testes/  under  the  pineal  gland,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rima,  where  two  [foramina]  meet  in  a  certain  aperture  under 
the  cor]X)ra  quadrigemina  [the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius],  by  Vieus- 
sens  called  *  aqua?  emissarium  ;'  and  the  last  is  at  the  end  of  the 
rima,  or  just  under  the  roots  of  the  fornix  ;  and  all  end  at  length 
in  the  infnndibulum — though  by  two  difterent  passages"  (pp. 
124,  125), 

462.  WiNSLOW,^ — "  Under  the  corpus  callosum  are  two  lateral 
cavities,  much  longer  than  they  are  deep,  and  very  shallow, 
separated  by  the  septum  lucidum.  These  cavities  are  generally 
named  the  anterior  and  also  the  superior  ventricles  of  the 
cerebrum,  to  distinguish  them  from  two  other  smaller  ones; 
but  the  name  of  lateral  or  great  ventricles,  given  them  by 
Steno,  is  more  proper.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  broad,  and 
rounded  at  those  extremities  which  lie  next  to  the  septum 
Incidum.  They  proceed  from  before  backward,  contracting  in 
breadth,  and  separating  from  each  other  gradually  in  their 
progress.  Afterwards  they  bend  downward,  and  return  obliquely 
^  *'Ao  AtiBtomical  Exposition,"  etc*,  section  x. 
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from  behind  forward  in  a  course  like  the  turning  of  a  ram's 
horn,  and  terminate  almost  under  their  superior  extremities, 
only  a  little  more  backward  and  outward  At  the  place  where 
they  begin  to  bend  in  order  to  run  downward  and  then  back- 
ward, there  is  on  each  side  a  particular  elongation  which  nins 
from  before  backward,  and  terminates  in  a  triangular-pointed 
ca\ity  turned  a  little  inward,  the  two  points  resembhng  horns 
[the  posterior  eomua].  These  ventricles  are  everywhere  lined 
with  a  thin  membrane ''  (section  x,  nos.  05-07).  *'  Where  the 
convex  parts  of  the  two  anterior  corpora  quachigeraina  join  the 
convexity  of  the  thalami  optici,  an  interstice  is  left  between 
these  four  convexities  which  communicates  with  the  third 
ventricle.  Instead  of  the  ridiculous  name  of  *  anus '  which  has 
been  given  to  this  opening,  it  may  be  called  *  foramen  commune 
posterius/  to  distinguish  it  from  another,  the  *  vulva/  to  which 
we  g^ve  the  name  *  foramen  commune  anterius'**  {ibid.,  no. 
81). 

4G3.  MoROAGKi.*— "  I  have  been  accustomed  to  dissect  the 
cerebrum  chiefly  in  its  own  seat,  because  I  noticed,  that  by  the 
very  weight  of  the  deposited  brain,  and  by  a  subsidence  of 
the  same,  many  of  its  parts  are  disturbed  out  of  that  position 
which  they  naturally  occupy ;  which  applies  particularly  to  the 
thalami  optici,  and  the  corpora  striata.  These  protuberances, 
indeed,  as  long  as  the  brain  is  kept  within  the  walls  of  the 
cranium,  do  not  exhibit  that  form  which  is  presented  in  most 
plates,  which  have  bi^en  drawn  mostly  from  the  brain  after  it 
had  been  torn  out  of  its  seat ;  or  in  other  words,  they  do  not 

I  constitute  the  basis  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  but  also  in  a  great 
measure  their  sides-  Wherefore  these  very  same  ventricles  in 
reality  are  very  much  narrower  than  they  appear  in  the 
deposited  brain,  and  if  there  is  any  superfluous  humour  con- 
tained in  them,  by  their  greater  declivity  it  flows  on  either  side 
through  their  sides  and  their  base  down  into  the  third  ventricle  ^* 
(p.  13). 
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[MoDEBN  Authors. 

403a.  Qvkm}—*"  Lateral  ventricles,  or  vcntrindi  tricomes, — 
These  ventricles  form  part  of  the  general  ventricular  space 
withiu  the  cerebrum  ;  thej  are  serous  ca\dties,  and  are  lined  by 
a  delicate  epitheliated  structnre,  the  ependpna  mntrimlomimy 
which,  at  certain  yjarts  in  the  adult,  and  probably  throughout 
its  whole  extent  in  the  ftjetuB,  is  provided  with  cilia.  In  the 
natural  state  the  walla  of  the  ventricles  are  moistened  internal ly 
with  a  serous  fluid,  which  sometimes  exists  in  considerable 
quantity  even  in  a  healthy  brain.  •  .  .  From  the  central  part  or 
body  of  each  lateral  ventricle  the  cavity  is  extended  forwards, 
backwards,  and  downwards,  thus  fonning  an  anterior,  a  posterior, 
and  a  middle  or  descending  comu. 

**  The  body  » tf  each  lateral  ventricle  is  roofed  by  the  coq^us 
callosum,  and  is  separated  from  its  fellow  by  a  vertical  partition, 
the  septum  lucidum,  which  descends  from  the  corpus  callosum 
to  the  fornix.  In  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  there  is  seen  behind 
one  half  of  the  fornix,  which  is  a  thin  layer  of  white  brain- 
substance,  broad  behind  and  narrow  in  front;  external  and 
anterior  to  this  is  the  choroid  ijIcxus  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  a  red 
vascular  fringe,  forming  the  border  of  the  velum  inlerpositum,  a 
fold  of  pia  mater  extending  inwai-ds,  on  which  the  fornix  rests : 
external  and  anterior  to  the  choroid  plexus  is  the  anterior  and 
outward  part  of  the  optic  tfialmnus,  appearing  from  beneath  it ; 
outside  and  in  front  of  the  thalamus  is  the  corpus  stricUum ;  and 
between  these  two  bodies  is  a  narrow  flat  band,  the  tctnia  semi' 
circidm^^is. 

"The  anterior  comu  is  the  blind  anterior  extremity  of  the 
ventricle,  projecting  a  little  way  into  the  white  substance  of  the 
frontal  lobe.  It  is  covered  by  the  cor]>us  callosum,  and  turns 
forwards  and  outwards  round  the  anterior  free  extremity  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  descending  as  it  proceeds,  and  bounded  behind 
by  that  body,  and  in  front  by  the  refleetetl  part  of  the  corpus 
callosum. 

^  **  Elements  of  Anntomy, '*  eighth  edition,  London,  1876* 
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*'  The  middle  or  (ksmidiiig  comn  turns  round  the  back  part 
of  the  optic  thalamus,  which  appears  in  its  cavity  and  forms  its 
anterior  boundarj%  while  its  reinaimng  boundaries  are  fonned 
by  the  hemisphere.  At  its  commencement  it  is  directed  back- 
wards and  outwanls ;  then,  passing  downwards  ^^^ith  a  sweep,  it 
curves  forwards,  and  at  its  extremity  has  a  marked  inclination 
inwards.  The  principal  object  seen  upen  the  floor  of  the  coniu 
is  the  hippocampus  majar  (pes  hippocampi  or  cornu  Ammonis). 
a  large  white  eminence  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  comu. 
The  hippocampus  major  becomes  enlarged  towards  its  anterior 
and  lower  extremity,  and  is  indented  or  notched  on  its  edge,  so 
as  to  present  some  resemblance  to  the  paw  of  an  animal,  whence 
it  has  been  called  the  pes  hippocampi.  The  white  fibres  of  its 
surface  form  only  a  thin  layer,  and  beneath  them  is  cineritious 
matter  continuous  with  that  of  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 
Along  the  inner  edge  of  this  eminence  is  seen  a  narrow  white 
band,  named  corpits  Jlmbriaium  or  taenia  hippocampi,  "which  is 
prolonged  from  the  fornix ;  to  the  inner  side  of  the  taenia  is  a 
part  of  the  choroid  plexus,  and  next  to  that  the  back  of  the  optic 
thalamus.  This  cornu  differs  from  the  others  in  this  respect 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  cul-de-sac,  but.  by  the  separation  of  the 
membranes,  can  be  made  to  communicate  in  its  whole  length 
with  the  surfivoe  of  the  brain  by  the  fissure  through  which  the 
choroid  plexus  enters. 

**  The  poderior  conm  projects  backwards  into  the  substance 
of  the  posterior  lobe.  At  its  extremity  it  is  pointed,  and 
directed  inwartls.  On  its  inner  side  is  a  curved  and  pointed 
longitudinal  eminence,  named  hippocampus  niino7%  or  calcar  avis  ; 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  with  the  descending  comu, 
between  the  hippocampus  major  and  minor,  ib  a  smooth 
eminence,  named  cminentia  coUatcralis,  or  pes  (icctssorins,  which 
may  extend  some  way  down  the  descending  comu  behind  the 
great  hippocampus  "  (ii.  pp,  539-54r2). 

4636,  **  Foramen  of  Monro, — Immediately  behind  the  an- 
terior pillars  is  an  interv^al  on  each  side  between  the  anterior 
part  of  the  fornix  and  the  groove  where  the  optic  thalamus 
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and  corpus  striatum  meet.  This  iuterval  leads  from  the  lateml 
ventricle  to  the  third  ventricle.  The  openiogs  of  opposite 
Bides,  passing  downwards  and  backwards,  meet  in  the  middle 
line  below,  and  thus  is  produced  a  passage,  single  below,  but 
dividing  into  two  branches  above,  somewhat  like  the  letter  Y, 
and  fonning  a  communication  between  the  third  ventricle  and 
both  lateral  ventricles  "  (ii  p,  544), 

463c*,  MoNRO.i — **  Of  tlw  Communication  of  the  Veniricles  of 
the  Eficephalon  with  each  other.^ — After  laying  open  one  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  biuin  in  the  usual  way,  leaving  the 
septum  between  the  ventricles  entire,  let  the  gutter  which  is 
l>C'tween  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalami  ner\"orum  opti- 
eonim,  the  bottom  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  substance  called 
*centnim  seniicirculare  geminum/  be  traced  inwards,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  lead  to  the  forepart  of  an  oval  hole,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  goose-quill,  under  the  forepart  of  the  foniix. 
From  thia  hole  a  probe  can  be  readily  passed  into  the  other 
lateral  ventricle,  showing  in  the  first  place  that  the  two  lateral 
ventricles  communicate  with  each  other.  When  the  fornix  is 
next  divided  transversely,  we  find  that  this  passage  has  the 
anterior  cnii*a  of  the  fornix  at  its  forepart,  and  the  joining  or 
middle  part  of  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles  at 
its  back  part,  and  that  its  middle  part,  is  over  a  passage  down- 
wards named  the  *iter  ad  infundibulum '  or  *  vulva/  which 
should  rather  be  called  'iter  ad  tertium  ventriculum/ 

"  When  we  afterwards  carefully  raise,  and  turn  backwards 
the  body  of  the  fornix,  we  find  that  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  are  connected  together  by  a  broad  vascular 
membrane  which  adheres  closely  to  the  fornix  about  it,  and  to 
the  thalami  nervorum  opticonun  below  it  Hence,  too,  this 
membrane  covers  and  shuts  the  hole  called  *  anus/  and  prevents 
the  lateral  ventricles  from  communicating  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  third  ventricle,  at  any  place  but  that  before  described. 

1  Monro  (A»)j  "Observations  on  the  Structure  aud  FunctionB  of  tlie  Nervous 
System,"  EdinbuTgli,  1783,  folio. 
>  On  this  aubject  &eo  "Kote  iii«,  aubdiridon  D,'*  in  tbe  Appendix. — Editoiu 
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In  this  membrane  two  large  veins  may  be  observed,  which 
further  back  unite  to  form  a  vein  known  to  Galen  and  named 
after  him.  Two  small  veins  on  each  side  of  the  brain,  one 
from  the  septum  lucidum,  the  other  from  the  corpus  striatum, 
run  upon  the  upper  and  posterior  edges  of  the  hole  by  which 
the  lateral  ventricles  communicate,  and  terminate  in  the  veins 
[leading  to  the  vena  Galeui]. 

"  Under  this  vascular  membrane,  the  extent  of  which,  and  the 
degree  of  its  adhesion  to  the  fornix  and  thalami  nen^onmi  opti- 
eorum,  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  I  find  that  the 
thalami,  even  in  children,  are  inseparably  united  by  medullary 
matter.  Under  the  accretion  of  the  thalami,  and  between  them 
and  the  subjacent  crura  cerebri,  the  middle  part  of  the  thiixi 
ventricle  is  situated.  From  the  third  ventricle  a  passage,  uni- 
versally well  known,  leads  to  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  calamus 
scriptorius,  which  is  placed  between  the  tuber  annulare  [pons 
Varolii],  with  the  metlulla  oblongata  on  the  forepart.,  and  the 
cerebellum,  with  the  valvula  Vieussenii  and  nates  and  testes 
[corpora  quadrigemina]  behind ;  so  that  this  ventricle  ought  to 
bo  considered  as  a  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum,  rather  than  of 
the  brain  [cerebnmi], 

'*The  bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle  has  no  mch  commu- 
nication with  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  Dr.  Haller 
supposed  [foramen  Magendii !  1],  being  completely  shut  by 
its  choroid  plexus  and  pia  mater'*  (chap,  iv.  section  i.  p.  12, 
etc.) 

4Q2d,  BuKDACH.^ — '*  Galen  already  knew  the  foramen  of 
Monro ;  for  in  order  to  raise  up  the  fornix,  he  suggests  that  the 
operator  should  introduce  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  into  the 
apertures,  whereby  the  vessels  enter  into  the  lateral  ventricles, 
because  here  the  lateral  ventricles  communicate  with  the  third 
(Anat  administr,  lib,  ix.  c,  4,  p.  105). 

*' Berengaiius-  (foL  436)  also  declares  that  the  lateral 
ventricles  communicate   by  an   opening   in   front,  near  their 

'  Burdach  (C.  F.)i  **  Voin  Raue  uud  Leben  des  Gekiraes,'*  Leiptig,  1822. 
'  Berengarius  (Jacobus),  "CommeutarliL,"  He,  Bologna,  152L 
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base,  and  close  to  the  infimdibuluin,  where  both  are  connected, 
and  where  the  third  ventricle  commences. 

''  Viensaens^  described  the  foramen  of  Monro  under  the 
name  'vulva/  as  an  aperture  near  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fornix,  whereby  the  lateral  ventricles  communicate  with  the 
third  (c.  xi.  p.  64). 

''According  to  Rudolphi^  (Abhandlungen,  p,  150),  Marchettis' 
also  was  acquainted  with  this  foramen. 

"  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  the  foramen  Monroi  remained 
unnoticed,  so  that,  for  instance,  Haller  (Elementa,  iv.  p.  55) 
nmintained  that  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  body  the  third 
ventricle  was  not  connected  with  the  lateral  ventricles,  but  was 
closed  up  by  the  velum  interpositum, 

"  Monro,  therefore,  rendered  a  ser^^ice  to  science  by  carefully 
examining  this  foramen,  and  illustrating  his  description  by 
drawings.  According  to  him  this  foramen  is  bounded  anteriorly 
by  the  anterior  pillars,  and  behind  by  the  velum  interpositum. 
It  is  continued  below  in  the  *  iter  ad  infundibulum/  and  con- 
nects laterally  the  anterior  ventricles. 

"  Vict[  d'Azyr*  really  described  this  aperture  before  Monro, 
namely,  in  17S1.  For  through  this  foramen  he  blew  air  fix»m 
the  third  into  the  lateral  ventricles ;  but  not  so  well  mcc  versa, 
because  in  the  latter  case  the  fornix  w^as  not  raised  np  by  the 
air  (vi-  p.  237). 

''  It  seems  strange  that  Gall  (Systfeme,  i.  p.  29(3)  should  not 
have  found  this  foramen. 

**  Some  by  the  *aditus  ad  infundibulum  *  seem  to  have  under- 
stood the  foramen  of  Monro,  and  others  the  anterior,  lower  part 
of  the  third  ventricle.     Either  of  these  two  openings  was  the 

*  •'  Neurographia,"  ete. 

*  Eudolplii  (Carl  Asmuud),  '^  AnAtomiBcli-Pbyfliologiaclie  Abhimdlimgeiw" 
Berlin,  1802. 

'  Marchettis  (Dominicus  lie),  *'Comp«nd!niii  Aijatonnoum,"  Padua,  1652.  In 
describing  the  eoutentsi  of  tins  volume,  IJfiller  (**BibUotheca  Anatoiiiica,^'  voL  i. 
p.  44$)  says,  "Aojordiog  to  him  th©  lateral  ventriclea  oi>fin  into  the  third.''— 
Editor, 

*  Vicq  d'Azyr  (Felix),  "CEuvres,"  Paris,  1805,  The  ftboTe  Btatement  he  made 
in  the  "lymoires"  of  the  Academy  for  178L— EDrron. 
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'vulva'  spoken  of  by  Casserio  [1627],  Vesling  [1G4?1],  Mar- 
chettis  [1652],  Molinetti  (p.  81),  According  to  SommerLDgi  the 
*  vulva '  is  a  continuation  of  the  third  ventricle  between  the 
anterior  pillars  (p.  100).  .  .  ,  Vieussens  calls  the  approach  to 
the  infuodibuluni  *  hiatus  ad  infundibulum ;  *  Winslow  styles 
it  *orificium  commune  anticum.'  Lieutaud  calls  it  *  foramen 
profundum  ;■  Haller  (Elcmenta,  iv*  p.  57),  *  ostium  anterins  ven- 
triculi  tcrtii;*  Malacame  (Encefalatomia,  ii.  p.  (JO),  *apertura 
anterior  ventriculi  tertii.*  In  Monro's  '  Observations/  etc.  (p.  12), 
it  figures  as  *  iter  ad  infundibulum,'  or  more  correctly,  according 
to  him,  as  *iter  ad  ventriculum  tertium'"  (ii.  Anmerkung  218, 
p.  379,  etc.), 

463t'.  MiERZEJEWSKY.' — ^'^  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  and 
their  epend3'-ma  which  years  ago  had  been  most  carefully 
observed,  in  modern  times,  when  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
brain  has  experienced  most  sweeping  changes,  have  not  been 
treated  with  that  attention  which  their  signihcance  in  many 
pathological  cases  seems  to  demand.  On  this  account  I  under- 
took, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Merkeh  a  thorough  histological 
and  topographical  examination  of  their  parietes,  as  well  as  of 
the  communications  which  exist  between  them,  and  likewise 
between  them  and  the  neighbouring  parts. 

"  The  Epcndipna. — Respecting  the  histological  place  of  the 
ependyma,  the  results  obtained  show  that  it  consists  of  epithelial 
cells,  which  rest  on  a  layer  of  reticular  connective  tissue  with  a 
granulated  substance.  This  layer  is  succeeded  by  the  medullary 
portion  of  the  brain.  The  epithelial  cells  are  a  direct  continuation, 
both  in  form  and  position,  of  the  cells  of  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  even  as  its  substantia  gelatinosa  centralis  is  nothing 
else  than  a  reticular  connective  substance.  According  to  their 
situation,  even  in  very  young  animals,  the  epithelial  cells  are  of  a 
diverse  form.     They  either  represent  hollow^  cylinders,  or  exhibit 

1  Sommering  (Sntn.  Thorn,  v.),  **  De  baai  encepbali  et  onginibus  nervorum  c 
cmnio  cgretJientium,"  libri  v<,  Gottiugeti,  1778. 

*  Micrzcjewfiky  (Dr.  JO,  "Die  Veotrikcl  dea  Gehima,*'  at  the  Anatoinical 
Itiatitute  in  Gdttingen.  In  **  Centrnlblatt  fiii'  die  mediciniBchea  Wiaacnacliaften,*' 
tenth  year,  September  28,  1672^  Berlin, 
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the  foiTO  of  pavement-epithelium  {Lc.  they  are  scaly  or  tes- 
selated).  Through  intermediate  stages  these  forms  gradually 
pass  over  into  one  another.  Towards  the  higher  or  upper  parts 
of  the  ventricles  the  cylindrieal  or  eohminar  cells  are  always 
ciliated.  In  the  direction  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  they 
are  furnished  with  many  productions  which  like  roots  penetrate 
the  inferior  layers.  The  epithelium  is  met  with  everywhere, 
in  man,  in  the  ox^  the  calf,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  sheep — in  all 
uninjured  preparations,  be  they  fresh,  or  hardened  in  alcohol, 
chromic  acid,  or  Muller^s  fluid.  If  these  cells  are  isolated  in 
osmie  acid,  which  can  be  very  easily  done,  it  appears  that  their 
interior  productions  have  the  considerable  length  of  0003  m. 
A  connection  between  them  and  the  cells  of  the  reticular  con- 
nective tissue  could  never  be  observed,  even  when  the  process 
of  isolation  was  carried  on  most  delicately. 

*'  In  respect  to  the  topographical  division  of  the  cells  of  the 
ependyma,  in  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  the  cells  of 
the  anterior  centra!  w^all  are  more  than  twice  as  high,  and  they 
are  furnished  with  longer  productions,  than  those  of  the  posterior 
dorsal  side.  There  is  a  continuous  transition  uf  one  species  of 
cells  into  the  other  The  arrangement  oi'  the  cells  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  is  exactly  the  same ;  for,  as  mentioned  above, 
these  cells  are  a  direct  continuation  of  the  epithelial  layer  of 
the  central  canal. 

**  In  the  fourt'h  ventricle  the  cells  of  the  roof  have  become  so 
low  that  they  represent  a  genuine  pavement-epitheliimi.  In 
the  infunilibulum,  following  the  analogy  of  the  cells  in  general, 
those  of  its  posterior  wall  are  higher  than  thos*?  of  its  anterior 
wall  The  only  exception  apparently  is  ftirnished  by  the  corpus 
calhtsum,  where  the  surface  which  is  turned  towards  the  ven- 
tricle is  covered  with  high  columnar  cells.  This  exception, 
however,  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  coq>us  callosuni 
being  a  part  of  the  floor  reflected  upwards.  In  those  places 
where  there  is  a  passage  from  the  ventricles  into  the  snb-amch- 
noida!  space,  the   columnar   epithelium  loses  its  cilia,  and  is 
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gradually  changed  into  the  scaly  or  tesselated  epithelium  of 
that  space/*  ^ 

463/  "  Ghmvmh  of  Communicatio7L~ln  order  to  find  out  in 
which  way  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  commumcate  with  one 
another  and  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  injections  were  made 
with  coloured  liquids  and  congealing  substances.  The  brain 
was  injected  either  in  situ  through  an  ol factor}"  bulb  w^hich  had 
been  laid  bare ;  or  else,  after  having  been  removed  uninjured,  it 
was  injected  from  various  places.  The  place  where  the  ventinclcs 
communicaU  wtxs  found  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ths  pineal 
gland  [and  thus,  in  the  meeting-place  of  the  posterior  foramen 
of  either  side,  called  anus,  as  pointed  out  by  Swedenborg  and 
others. — Editor].  From  this  point  the  fluid  passes  out  of  the 
injected  lateral  ventricle  into  the  three  other  ventricles.  Only 
after  the  injection  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  and  when 
a  stronger  pressure  is  exerted,  that  communication  between  the 
lateiul  and  third  ventricles  w^hich  is  above  the  optic  thalamus 
[Le.  the  foramen  Monroij  which  has  been  called  '  vulva  *  by  the 
ancients]  is  utilized.  Out  of  the  fourth  ventricle  the  coloured 
mass  flows  into  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  fills  it 
throughout  its  w^hole  length. 

"The  coloured  injecting  fluid,  moreover,  also  leaves  the 
system  of  ventricles,  in  on^ler  to  pass  into  the  sub^arachnoidal 
space.  It  escapes  in  definite  and  identical  places.  The  col- 
oured mass  is  always  discovered  first  in  the  base  of  the  cere- 
bnim,  whither  it  makes  its  way  through  the  descending  comu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  over  the  hippocampus  major.     The 


^  Luschkft  in  hm  paper  entitltHl  **  Ueber  die  Stnictur  der  die  HirahohleQ  ims- 
kUidendeii  Membmu  "  (On  tlie  Structurtj  of  the  llt'nibrane  iuvcAtiug  iho  Ven- 
tricles c»f  tljB  Bruin),  8ay«  in  respect  to  the  layer  of  connective  tissue  on  which 
the  epithelium  of  the  ventricles  reals,  that  "it  is  a  framework  of  vnrions  forms 
of  connectiv*!  tissue*,  which  ia  rit  the  siime  time  the  bearer  of  delicjitp  blood- vessels, 
it  is  touijioiied  {a)  of  structureless  Inmellie  which  in  many  places  lie  close  to  th© 
epithelium;  .  .  .  {h)  of  lilaments  (Fasorn)."  In  concluiiion  ho  sjiys,  ** Should 
we  be  calleii  ujwii  to  characterize  more  particularly  the  quality  of  the  eptnidyuia, 
we  would  have  to  define  it  as  n  modified  continuation  of  the  pia  mater  "  ( Amtlicher 
Bericht  tiber  die  VerHammhing  deutschcr  Natnrforseher  und  Aerzt^,  Gtittingeny 
1860). 
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fissure  through  which  the  communication  is  effected  extends 
from  the  corpora  quadrigemiria  to  the  g}Tua  uncinatus.  From 
the  base  the  Uquid  ascends  and  spremis  o\'er  the  hemispheres ; 
their  hinder  ]>ortion  only  being  supplied,  together  with  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  cerebellnm,  from  a  large  reservoir  on  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  which,  as  mentioned  abo%'c,  communicates 
with  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

'*  The  fourth  ventricle  has  three  constant  apertures  through 
which  a  discharge  is  effected.  Two  of  these  apertures  are  sym- 
metrical»  and  are  situated  in  the  form  of  cliised  passages  between 
the  hinder  portion  of  the  i>edunculus  eerebelli  and  the  luxuriant 
villi  of  the  choroid  plexuses.  These  passages  wind  around  the 
caudex  of  the  cerebellum,  as  far  as  the  flocculus  (or  sub-pedun- 
cular  lobe),  whence  the  injected  fluid  ai^cends  to  the  top  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  especially  advances  towards  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  third  single  aperture  (foramen 
Magendii)  is  situated  above  the  calamus  scriptorius ;  and  thence 
the  injected  liquid  ascends  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  in  a  descending  course  fills  the  whole  snb-arachnoidal 
space  of  the  spinal  cord." 

46%.  Key  and  Retziuh.^ — "  The  dispositions  which  we  are 
about  to  set  forth,  we  have  first  observed  in  transverse  sections 
of  frozen  brains,  which  in  their  frozen  condition  were  placed  in 
lluller  s  fluid  and  in  alcohol.  Afterwai^Ls  we  succeeded  in  cor- 
roborating our  results  by  obser\^ations  made  ^vith  braius»  the 
interior  parts  of  which  were  well  hardened  in  alcohol"  (p.  104). 

''In  such  preparations  it  becomes  apparent  tliat  the  lateral 
plexus  is  not  simply  himished  wdth  projections  w^hich  are  thrown 
out  in  all  directions ;  and  further,  that  it  is  not  suspended  freely 
from  the  edge  of  the  fimbria  in  the  ventricle;  but  that  in  reality 
it  consists  of  two  leaves,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one.  Either  close 
by,  or  at  a  very  short  distance  from,  the  fimbria,  the  two  leaves 
are  joined  into  one  common,  very  narrow  leaf  or  ribbon  which 
is  attached  to  the  edge  proper  of  the  fimbria.  The  two  leaves 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  walls  bear  some  similarity  to  a  boat 
1  "Studicn,"  etc.,  vol  L,  Stockholm,  1875. 
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lying  on  its  side,  the  keel  of  which  represents  the  common  edge 
by  which  the  leaver  are  fastened  to  the  border  of  the  fimbria. 
Or  perhaps  the  relation  is  still  better  represented  thus,  that 
trorn  the  thin,  shar]>ened  edge  of  the  fimbria  there  runs  out  as 
it  were  an  immediate  continuation  of  the  same,  namely,  a  thin, 
narrow  outgrowth,  which  we  may  call  the  root  (or  keel)  of  the 
plexus.  This  root  very  soon,  sometimes  close  to  its  origin,  is 
cleft  into  two  very  thin  leaves,  which  bend  asunder  describing 
the  form  of  an  arc.  The  upper  leaf  turns  upwards  towards  the 
roof  of  the  ventricle,  following  the  same  as  far  as  the  lateral 
edge  of  the  ventricle  itself.  There  it  ends  in  an  edge  which  is 
mostly  free.  In  this  position  it  is  held  by  blood-vessels  which 
here  and  there  pass  into  it  from  the  roof  of  the  ventricle.  These 
blood-vessels  are  lined  with  the  ependyma,  whereby  the  roof  as 
a  whole  is  covered.  This  upper  leaf,  therefore,  is  comparatively 
free.  Both  its  surfaces  are  covered  with  epithelium,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  ependyma;  and  from 
both  these  surfaces,  on  cither  side,  choroid  projections  or  villi 
are  shooting  out  In  the  edge  of  this  leaf  is  the  vena  choroidea 
which  runs  along  in  loops.  With  the  velum  intorpc»situm  this 
upper  leaf  has  no  connection  whatever.** 

463%.  "  The  lowei"  leaf  occupies  a  different  relation  altogether 
to  tlie  velum  interpositum,  as  well  as  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle. 
As  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plates,  it  extends  from  the 
common  root,  along  the  edge  of  the  fimbria,  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  ventricle  ;  and  at  some  distance  from  the  tcenia  semicir- 
cularis,  between  the  corpus  striatimi  and  the  optic  thalamus, 
it  passes  over  immediately  into  the  epcnd}TBa  of  the  optic 
thalamus.  Often  the  ependyma  is  a  little  thickened  where 
the  leaf  is  attached  to  it.  The  epithelium  of  the  ependj-ma 
is  naturally  continued  only  on  the  upper  surface  of  this  lea£ 
From  this  surface  there  shoot  out  the  choroid  projections  in 
various,  peculiar  ft>mis  which  cannot  be  described  here,  and 
which  are  like  small  folded  leaves,  and  so  forth.  These  projec- 
tions shoot  out  either  directly,  or  through  the  mediation  of  a 
trabecular  structure  which  is  more  or  less  membranous.     Where 
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the  lower  leaf  is  fastened  to  the  thalamus,  long  projections  or 
villi  are  usually  thrown  out  which  are  directed  outwards,  so 
that  with  their  extremities  they  cover  the  thalamus,  and  reach 
the  border  of  the  corpus  striatum.  The  optic  thalamus  is 
thus  almost  altogether  covered  with  choroid  projections.  The 
lower  leaf  now  enters  into  a  most  intimate  conjunction  with 
the  edge  of  the  velum  interpositum.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
illustrations,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  this  lower  leaf 
covers  the  intermediate  tract  between  the  fornix  and  the  optic 
thalamus,  in  which  the  velum  interpositum  is  .situated ;  but  by 
the  oblique  course  of  the  choroid  leaf  this  intermediate  tract  is 
prolonged  outside  the  edge  of  the  fimbria  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  continued  between  tliis  leaf  and  the  optic  thalamus  until 
the  former  becomes  attached  to  the  latter"  (p.  105), 

4G3l  "  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  choroid  plexuses  in 
the  lateral  ventricles,  we  must  call  attention  to  some  points  in 
their  general  arrangement.  The  lowtt  or  boitom  leaf  is  most 
copiously  developed,  and  has  its  greatest  width  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  choroid  plexus.  It  abounds  much  more  in  villi 
than  the  upper  leaf,  or  that  of  the  ceiling.  Its  exterior  edge 
w^hich  is  fastened  to  the  thalamus,  in  front,  close  to  the  foramen 
Monroi  and  behind  the  same,  is  at  a  greater  distance  fb>m  the 
ta?nia  seniicircularis ;  but  presently  it  approaches  the  same,  and 
for  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  it  rims  parallel  with  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  thought  arises,  whether  the  singular  taenia 
semicircularis  with  the  vein  under  it  does  not  stand  in  some 
genetic  relation  to  this  lower  leaf  of  the  choroid  plexus.  In  a 
posterior  direction,  where  the  choroid  plexus  together  with  the 
fimbria  descends  into  the  middle  or  descending  comu,  and  where 
the  edge  of  the  fimbria  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
taenia  semicircularis,  the  width  of  the  lower  choroid  leaf  decreases 
proportionately,  and  at  last  it  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  border 
bearing  choroid  villi;  which  border  is  extended  between  the 
fimbria  and  the  taenia  semicircularis.  The  up27€r  Imf,  however, 
is  developed  much  less  abundantly  in  its  anterior  portions.  It 
begins  a  little  behind  the  foramen  Monroi,  in  the  form  of  a 
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bortler  terminating  in  an  acute  angle  in  the  edge  of  the  fornix. 
When — as  is  usually  the  case  in  brains  which  arc  not  well  hard- 
ened— the  upper  leaf  is  loosened  from  the  ceiling  of  the  ventricle, 
and  it  has  sunk  down  on  the  lower  leaf,  it  usually  appears  there 
as  a  delicate  veil,  with  its  edge  a  little  thicker,  covering  the 
lower  leaf.  Soon  it  increases  in  width,  and  in  the  narrower 
part  fif  the  ventricle,  sidewards  from  the  optic  thalamus,  it  5s 
just  wide  enough  to  reach  the  lateral  edge  of  the  ventricle.  In 
its  anterior  portion  the  choroid  projections  are  scanty;  yet  some 
are  seen  shooting  out  from  both  of  its  surfaces ;  moat  copiously, 
however,  from  its  anterior  edge  where  it  grows  narrower,  and 
likewise  close  to  the  place  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  fornix,  and 
along  the  outer  edges  of  the  leaf.  In  its  posterior  direction  the 
upper  leaf  is  more  and  more  developed,  and  that  part  of  the 
choroid  plexus  which  is  called  glomus^  belongs  entirely  to  the 
upper  division.  In  the  middle  or  descending  comu  the  upper 
leaf  has  a  comparatively  great  width.  It  always  extends  there, 
through  the  lumen  of  the  cavity,  to  its  ceiling,  or  to  that  portion 
of  its  surface  which  corresponds  to  the  ceiling,  and  there  it  is 
inclined  outwards.  Still  its  lateral  extent  along  the  ceiling,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  thickened  edge,  abounding  in  choroid 
villi,  and  inclined  outwards,  is  not  so  very  considerable.  As 
the  lower  leaf,  however,  is  very  much  reduced  in  width,  but 
the  upper  leaf,  on  the  contrary,  is  strongly  dei^eloped  in  the 
form  just  now  described,  the  choroid  plexus  in  the  descending 
comu  approaches  to  a  certain  degree  in  respect  to  its  shape 
the  figure  of  a  rail  on  a  railroad,  cleft  longitudinally.     The  foot 

^  **Tbe  pfLssAgo  of  the  lateral  choroid  plexus  into  the  descending  comii;"  aays 
Luachka  ("Die  Adergeflechte  de»  meusehlichen  Gehlrnea/'  Berlin,  1653),  *'ia 
marked  by  11  nodose  swelling,  to  which  attention  has  first  been  called  by  the 
bpothera  Wenzel.  ,  ,  .  The  glomus  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  choroid  plexut 
which  is  pointed  above  and  below,  and  in  the  middle  is  enlarged  like  a  spindle. 
It«  lengtb  is  li  cm. ;  and  its  greatest  thickness  3  mm.  With  its  posterior  e<lge, 
which  is  rounded,  strongly  convex  and  thick,  it  extends  into  the  beginning  of 
tho  descending  comu.  »  ,  .  The  *niednllary' substance  which  Brrgmann  thought 
he  distinguiabiid  in  it,  is  nothing  else  but  connectivo  tissue  in  all  its  various 
tnanifestations,  .  .  .  Attention  is  directed  to  the  glomus  in  adults,  mostly  on 
this  ftccoant,  because  it  is  most  frequently  the  seat  and  the  WMifce  of  the  so-called 
hydatidt*'  (p.  117).— Editor. 
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cleft  in  half  represents  the  lower,  narrow  leaf  which  spreads  out 
between  the  fimbria  and  the  taenia  semicircularis ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  cleft  rail  is  represented  by  the  upper  leaf  mth  its 
inclination  outwards.  Usually  the  upper  leaf  is  pushed  a  little 
inwards  on  the  fimbria,  so  that  the  choroid  plexus,  as  Henle 
observes  in  respect  to  its  situation  here,  covers  more  or  less  the 
upper  surface  of  the  fimbria." 

46%'.  *'A  glance  ou  ^g,  4  of  plate  iv.  shows  that  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  choroid  plexus,  according  to  the  above 
description,  each  lateral  ventricle,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus,  is  divided  intci  two  com- 
partments ;  an  exterior  one,  which  is  outside  of  the  fimbria  of 
the  fornix,  and  which  by  the  gutter-like  fornix,  that  is,  really 
by  its  upper  leaf,  is  separated  from  the  interior  portion  of  the 
ventricle,  which  lies  between  the  body  of  the  fornix  and  the 
corpus  callusum.  .  ,  .  Not  much  information  on  these  points 
can  be  gained  from  brains  the  interior  parts  of  which  are  not 
well  hardened ;  especially  if  they  have  been  kept  for  some  time, 
and  the  roof  of  the  ventricles  is  pressed  down  towards  the 
bottom.  The  foniix  especially  suffers  many  alterations  in  its 
form  under  such  conditions, 

"As  appears  from  the  abtjve  description,  the  two  compart- 
ments of  each  lateral  ventricle,  which  are  caused  by  the  uppi-r 
leaf  of  the  choroid  plexus,  are  by  no  means  completely  detached 
from  each  other.  For  first  of  all  the  upper  leaf  ia  only  loosely 
attached  to  the  ceiling;  wherefore  a  liquid  may  pass  from 
one  compartment  into  the  other,  and  indeed^  as  it  appears, 
much  more  easily  from  the  median  or  interior  compartment 
into  the  lateral  or  exterior,  than  vkc  versa,  .  .  ,  A  more  copious 
secretion  seems  to  take  place  during  life  in  the  exterior, 
or  lateral  compartment  than  in  the  internal  or  median 
comjmrtment ;  for  there  is  a  much  more  abundant  develop- 
ment of  choroid  villi  in  the  former  than  in  the  tatter  division. 
In  front,  indeed^  the  great  mass  of  the  choroid  projections  is 
situated  in  the  exterior  compartment*'  (pp.  lOG,  107). 

The  bearing  which  the  facts,  to  which  Key  and  Retzius  direct 
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our  attention,  have  on  Swedenborg's  analysis  of  the  function 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  will  be  fully  shown  in  Note  iii.,  Sub- 
section D,  which  treats  of  the  Function  of  the  Lateral  Ven- 
tricles and  their  Foramina. — Editor.] 
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464,  Glands  consist  of  membranes,  blood-vessels,  lymphatic 
vessels,  ner\*otis  fibres,  muscular  tissue,  little  pipes  or  tubes, 
an  emissary  duet,  a  common  cavity.  They  have  an  expansile 
and  constrictilc  motion  of  their  parts,  imd  a  motion  also  sis 
wholes.  In  them  a  juice  is  prepared,  which  differs  in  the  various 
glands.  Each  gland  is  a  labomtory  fitted  up  with  oi^ans  and 
a  chemical  apparatus,  preparing  a  fluid  fur  ever}^  possible  use 
of  the  kingdom.  Hence  the  lymph  of  the  thoracic  duct,  the 
gastric  juice,  the  saliva,  the  bile,  the  milk,  which  are  constantly 
being  generated,  and  many  other  fluids  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Such  also  is  the  case  witli  the  brain.  It  is  encompassed  with 
membranes,  for  instance,  as  the  dura  and  pia  mater ;  it  is  fitted 
up  with  vessels  and  plexuses,  with  blr>od-vessels  from  the  carotid 
and  vertebral  arteries,  and  also  with  l>Tnphatic  vessels ;  for  the 
arachnuid  membrane  is  a  continuous  duct  of  lymphatics.  In 
the  place  of  a  muscular  tissue  the  brain  has  its  most  active 
begimiings  or  principles,  the  cortical  substances,  which  consti- 
tute a  dense  circumference,  and  nervous,  or  an  infinite  number 
of  medullary  fibres.  So  also  it  has  little  pipes  and  passages 
between  the  fibres,  and  the  fascicles  of  fibres ;  it  has  its  follicles 
or  ventricles;  its  emissarj^  opening  or  pointed  infundibulum ; 
and,  besides,  its  pituita^ry  gland  which  filters  and  secretes  the 
liquids.  It  has  also  its  cavernous  receptacles,  its  emissary 
sinuses,  and  finally  a  general  cavity,  the  receptacles  of  the 
lateral  sinuses.  And  in  addition,  like  all  the  other  glands,  it 
has  an  expansile  and  constrictile  niotion  of  its  parts,  and  also  as* 
a  whole.  In  this  complex  apparatus  the  spirit  or  the  inmost 
essence  of  the  blocd  is  prepared.    The  brain  is  thus  a  large  gland 
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id  it  is,  indeed,  the  chiefest  of  all  glands,  and  the  model  in 
wliich  we  may  behold  as  in  a  type  and  image  all  the  remaining 
glands  of  the  body.  As  each  gland,  however,  is  a  workshop, 
that  is,  a  laboratory  fitted  up  ^\^th  chemical  instnimentSi  so  also 
is  the  brain.  In  what  follows  we  shall  use  therefore  terms 
employed  in  such  a  workshop,  or  in  other  words,  we  shall  use 
chemical  language ;  for  in  the  brain  there  are  as  it  were  flagons, 
vials,  alembics,  retorts,  pipes,  hot  and  cold  baths,  filters, 
receivers,  and  the  like,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  their  turn. 

465.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  those  large  vats,  casks,  bottles, 
or  flagons  into  which  through  fibres,  little  pipes,  and  vessels  a 
copious  liquor  is  poured,  and  in  which  menstrua  are  mixed, 
and  urged  towards  their  outlets.  They  are  also  cold  baths  or 
chambers  j  for  the  temperature  which  prevails  there  is  cold,  and 
most  fitted  for  blending  together  the  moat  active  forces  of 
nature,  namely,  the  spirits,  with  inert  particles.  The  ventricles 
accordingly  mix  up  and  fix  the  various  essences,  which  in  the 
cavities  and  filters  of  the  oi^ns  next  succeediDg  to  them,  by 
the  process  of  expansion  and  constriction,  are  separated  and 
reduced  int<i  order.  Thus,  to  perceive  distinctly  the  opera- 
tions of  the  brain,  we  must  represent  to  ourselves  every  part  as 
living;  that  is,  we  must  regard  every  part  as  set  in  motion, 
and  not  as  it  is  represented  to  us  in  a  corpse,  collapsed  and 
L'xtinct 

4CC.  That  the  lateral  ventricles  by  an  alternate  motion  are 
opened  and  closed,  appears  manifestly  from  the  copious  medulla 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  also  from  the  corpora  striata 
and  the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (thalami  optici)  which 
occupy  their  upper  walls,  and  also  their  bottoms.  For  the 
whole  medullary  kernel  of  the  cerebrum,  or  the  centrum  ovale, 
encompasses  them  ;  the  corpus  callosum  also  with  the  fornix 
underneath  expands  itself  overhead ;  and  the  "  centrum  semi- 
circulare  "  [inner  capsule],  between  the  beginnings  of  the  corpora 
striata,  furnishes  an  intermediate  medullary  tract.  Besides,  a 
cirieritious  and  ver^^  striated  substance  is  largely  spread  out  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  under  the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpom 
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striata  which  are  prominent  in  the  cavity  itself.  It  hence  follows 
necessarily  that  when  the  cerebrum  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
rise  and  subside  by  an  alternate  motion,  the  enclosed  ventricles 
and  chambers  undergo  a  like  movement;  for  the  common  action 
converges  thither.  Yet  before  treating  of  the  mode  of  their 
expansion  and  constriction,  we  shall  have  to  premise  some 
general  mles  respecting  the  correspondence  of  the  motions  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  of  its  parts,  and  respecting  the  determination 
of  the  fluids. 

467.  First  nde.  Each  larger,  smaller,  and  least  cavity,  as  well 
as  each  medullary  tract,  nay,  each  fibre,  artery,  A^ein,  and  sinus, 
all  except  their  outlets,  are  constricted  at  the  times  when  the 
cerebrum  and  medulla  oblongata,  that  is,  the  cortical  and  grey 
substance,  opens  itself,  and  is  expanded ;  and  vice  versa. 

Second  rule.  Each  larger,  smaller,  and  least  cavity,  each 
medullary  tract,  nay,  each  fibre,  vein,  and  sinus,  at  the  times 
when  they  subside  and  are  constricted,  are  lengthened  out,  and 
corrotated  (conrotentur)  in  respect  to  their  width;  and  vice 
versa* 

TIdrd  rule.  The  liquid  which  is  contained  in  cavities, 
anfractuosities,  sulci,  and  fissures,  at  each  constriction,  that  is, 
at  each  systaltic  movement,  is  pressed  towards  the  poles,  and 
thus  towards  the  centres  of  rest  and  the  axes ;  at  the  time  of 
expansion,  however,  or  during  the  diastaltic  movement,  it  is 
driven  towards  the  circumferences.  These  niles  will  be  found 
confirmed  in  all  that  has  preceded,  and  also  in  all  that  will 
follow  in  the  present  work  concerning  the  cerebrum,  the  cere- 
bellum, the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  spinal  marrow. 

468.  Both  lateral  ventricles  are  constricted  whenever  the 
corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami  rise,  which  takes  place 
when  the  cortical  cerebrum  also  is  expanded;  then  also  the 
medulla  of  the  centnmi  ovale,  corpus  callosum,  fornix, ''  centrum 
semicirculare  **  [inner  capsule],  and  of  the  remaining  tracts,  is 
constricted:  so  likewise  the  cavity  which  is  enclosed  'wathin 
them ;  for  the  corpora  striata  with  the  thalami  optici  constitute 
the  upper  wall   and  the   bottom   of  the  ventricleSj  and  the 
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remaining  medulla  is  circumambient,  and  constracts  the  ceilings 
or  roofs  of  the  samo^     And  vice  versa, 

469.  Each  lateral  ventricle  during  the  time  of  its  constriction, 
that  is,  during  its  systole,  is  lengthened  out,  and  contracted  in 
width,  and  vice  versa;  for  the  corpora  striata,  the  beginnings  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  whose  backs  bulge  out  in  the  cavity,  then 
swell  throughout  their  whole  length,  and  spread  out  laterally : 
wherefore  the  medulla  which  encloses  these  bodies,  runs  through 
thern,  and  is  inserted  between  them,  is  lengthened  out,  and 
therefore  diminished  in  respect  to  its  other  dimensions.  It 
hence  follows  that  the  posterior  and  descending  comua,  which 
are  also  called  the  ammonites  and  the  ram  s  horns,  then  subside 
and  close  up  completely,  and  the  upper  or  broader  parts  oi"  the 
ventricles  become  very  narrow  and  are  contracted 

470.  When  the  posterior  and  the  descending  comua  close  up, 
and  the  ventricles  are  contracted,  the  liquid  which  they  contain 
is  urged  towards  the  centres  of  rest — the  pineal  gland  and  the 
body  of  the  fornix — and  thus  towards  those  two  foramina  called 
"  anus "  and  *'  vulva/'  or  towards  the  axis.  For  during  the 
period  of  the  constriction  of  the  ventricles  a  certain  sulcus  or 
bv^ay  is  hollowed  out  between  the  corpora  striata  and  the 
thalami  optici  which  are  then  swelling ;  and,  indeed,  along  the 
intermediate  medullary  tract  [taenia  semicircularis],  which  tends 
towards  the  anterior  foramen.  And  the  same  is  reix-ated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  optic  thalami,  in  a  direction  towards  the 
posterior  foramen, 

471.  The  liquids  of  both  cavities  are  thus  squeezed  out  by  a 
sort  of  contortion  towards  their  centres,  foramina^  and  outlets, 
so  that  not  even  a  drop  remains ;  and  anon  these  cavities  are 
unfolded  in  the  direction  of  their  circumferences,  and  hence 
their  character  of  receptacles  is  again  restored  to  them.  The 
mode  in  which  the  ventricles  are  folded  up,  and  again  unfolded, 
can  be  seen  and  determined  clearly  not  only  from  the  flux  of  the 
ccirpora  striata,  and  the  medulla  which  encompasses  them,  and 
which  is  inserted  between  them,  and  likewise  from  the  flux  of 
the  blood-vessels  which  pursue  their  way  between  them,  but 
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also  from  the  form  of  the  cavity  itself;  and  Ukewiae  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  posterior  and  descending  comua  are  the 
first  which  begin  to  be  closed,  and  the  last  to  be  opened  again. 

472.  At  the  time  of  the  constriction  of  the  ventricles  those 
two  foramina  are  opened,  of  which  the  anterior  leads  into  the 
associate  lateral  ventricle,  and  communicates  to  it  its  lymphs, 
so  that  the  burden  may  be  borne  e^iually,  and  shared  out  by  an 
even  balance;  for  otherwise  an  unequal  eftect  and  a  diverse 
action  would  result  in  each  hemisphere.  The  posterior  foramen, 
however,  under  the  "  nates  "  or  anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora 
qnadrigemina,  and  under  the  pineal  gland,  [then]  opens  into  the 
third  ventricle. 

473.  The  anterior  foramen  opens  under  the  middle  of  the 
body  of  the  fornix,  and  is  dra^n  apart  by  the  aid  of  the  fimbrise 
and  roots  of  the  fornix,  which  thence  \ix,  from  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  fornix]  branch  out  in  an  anterior  and  posterior 
direction.  Thus  when  the  septum  lucid  um  and  the  third 
ventricle,  and  likewise  the  corpus  callosum,  are  lengthened  out, 
and  when  the  thalami  optici  are  swollen  and  exert  a  pressure 
forward,  then  those  bonds  are  relaxed  by  which  this  aperture 
during  the  period  of  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  is  constricted. 
The  posterior  foramen,  however,  is  opened  by  the  fibres  of  the 
little  transverse  medullary  tract  placed  before  the  "nates" 
[posterior  commissure].  This  commissure  is  then  stretched  out, 
and  it  relaxes  the  reins  of  the  sphincter  by  which  the  margin 
of  the  foramen  is  constricted.  This  foramen,  besides,  is  situated 
low  down,  and  almost  at  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  so  that  when 
their  cavity  is  constricted,  with  an  open  mouth  it  sips  in  the 
liquids  which  flow  towards  it  It  is,  however,  raised  up  when 
the  ventricles  are  dilated,  so  that  with  a  descending  trough  it 
may  pour  the  l}miph  which  it  has  i^eceived  into  the  third  or 
middle  ventricle, 

474.  There  appear  also  as  it  were  two  little  crura  over  the 
widest  portion  of  the  thalami  optici,  not  far  from  the  anterior 
foramen  ;  they  are  like  two  breasts  or  mammillie  which  protrude 
from  the  parent  thalami  as  from  their  chest,  turning  their  broad 
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or  olive-shaped  parts  likewise  towards  the  third  ventricle.  It 
has  not  yet  been  explored,  however,  whither  they  send  out  their 
fibrils,  and  whether  they  serve  to  open  the  anterior  foramen, 
or  that  orifice  which  opens  fi-om  the  third  ventricle  into  the 
infundibulum. 

[Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  Function  of  the  Lateral  Ventricles 
and  their  Foramina  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  light  of 
modem  science  in  Note  iii.,  Sub-section  D. — Editor.] 
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475.  Toe  corpora  striata,  by  others  also  called  the  upper 
anterior  corpora  striata,  the  apices  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
extremities,  the  anterior,  the  superior,  and  the  lentitbrm  pro- 
cesses, and  also  the  upper  crura  or  beginnings,  are  situated  in 
that  region  where  the  grey  or  cortical  substance  prevails.  This 
substance,  with  the  medullary  substance  acting  in  a  mediating 
and  copulating  capacity,  seems  to  be  as  it  were  wedded  to  and 
worked  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  chiefly  into  its 
anterior  province.  For  when  the  grey  substance  mixed  with 
the  medullary  passes  down  under  the  lateral  ventricles,  on 
reiu:hing  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles,  it  raises  itself  iuto  a  long 
and  so  to  say  sei-pentine  space^  and  by  a  perpetual  irradiation 
forms  prominent  bodies  or  backs  which  are  called  *'  striata,*' 
and  which  are  commonly  called  the  beginnings  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  Of  these  beginnings  there  are  tw<:>,  and  in  the  afore- 
said ventricles  the  superior  or  higher  share  their  couch  with 
the  inferior  or  lower  partners  of  the  same  marriage-bed,  and 
indeed  a  little  further  down  ;  I  mean  with  the  crura  of  the 
medulla?  oblongata^  or  the  optic  thalami.  These  corpora  striata 
within  the  ventricles  rise  to  a  certain  acclivity,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  whole  shape  of  the  cavity  flow  down  from  its 
higher  towards  its  lower  level,  and  in  a  great  measure  construct 
the  wall  of  the  ventricle.  Upw^ards  towards  the  septum  lucidum, 
and  under  the  expanse  of  the  corpus  callosum,  these  bodies 
swell  out  broadly  with  a  rounded  surface,  but  presently  like 
drops  or  tears  of  glass  each  tapers  off  into  a  more  slender  stem 
or  tail,  which  is  curved  a  little  in  its  descent-     Their  surface 
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by  the  intertexture  of  grey  substance  is  of  a  greyish  colour, 
and  it  is  variegated  by  streaks  consisting  both  of  grey  and 
medullary  substance ;  and  by  the  diversity  of  light  and  shade 
prevailing  in  it,  it  contrasts  with  the  remaining  pait  of  the 
walls.  When,  however,  this  outer  surface  is  lightly  scraped  off, 
thinner  strise  come  into  sight,  like  evanescent  rays,  or  like  the 
last  forces  of  a  fatigued  light  Upon  entering  more  deeply  into 
their  bosom  or  belly,  they  present  scarcely  any  other  appearance 
than  that  of  streaked  ivory ;  and  as  the  knife  or  scalpel  opens 
the  ways  or  smooths  out  a  plane,  rays  appear  which  according 
to  the  [higher  or  lower]  elevation  of  the  surface  are  either 
circular  or  nan  diametrically  across,  but  in  a  winding  course, 
seeking  the  lower  medulla;  there,  however,  they  insinuate 
themselves  into  a  certain  striated  plane,  which  is  continued 
downwards  hi  an  oblifiue  direction.  When  these  bodies  are 
slitvd  in  front,  the  radiation  presents  there  such  firm  roots  that 
the  fibres  which  run  between,  like  little  nerv^es,  suffer  themselves 
to  be  raised  up  a  little.  In  persons  who  have  died  of  paralysis, 
ur  of  a  severe  resolution  of  the  nerves,  all  these  portions,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Willis,  arc  very  much  heavier  {rp'aviora),  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  dregs  of  olives  with  the  stride  much  obliterated 
In  recently-born  puppies  they  are  much  more  indistinct, 
and  oidy  present  some  shades  of  stria*.  A  ceitain  medullary 
edge  encompasses  these  bodies,  and  as  it  were  entwines  them, 
and  w^hen  the  bottom  of  the  ventricles,  and  thereby  the  interior 
compages  of  the  aforesaid  corpora,  is  scraped  dow^n,  this  edge  or 
margin  also  by  degrees  is  varied,  and  at  last  becomes  slender 
like  a  thread,  and  finally  vanishes ;  if  the  abrasion  is  continued 
further  and  more  deeply,  this  edge  reappears,  so  that  it  is  con- 
tinued on  both  sides.  This  encompassing  zone  or  medullary 
shore  along  its  winding  course  inside  the  ventricles  carries 
veins  with  it  as  far  as  the  foremc^t  heads  or  beginnings 
of  these  corpora.  Near  its  interior  edge  where  the  thalamus 
opticus  reclines  as  another  acclivity  and  ^eminence,  where  it  is 
also  called  the  crus  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  there  is  a  certain 
indentation  or  depression  in  which  the  white  medullary  sub- 
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stance  runs  like  a  cord  marking  the  intermediate  boiiiidary ; 
this  is  calk»d  by  Vieusaens  "  the  medullary  tract,  tmna verse  aiid 
a  little  oblique''  [taenia  semicircularis],  and  when  laid  open 
more  deeply  he  calls  it  "  the  geminum  centrum  semicirculare '' 
[the  inner  capsule].  This  medullary  tract  also  is  obliterated 
in  its  descent,  and  turned  into  a  striated  plane.  The  above 
medullary  cord  [taenia  semicircularis],  covered  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ventricle  with  pia  mater,  and  attended  by  a  little  venous 
trunk  which  sends  its  shoots  into  the  corpora  striata  and  their 
grey  substance,  nms  in  the  direction  of  the  toniix,  following 
the  course  of  both  processes  [ix.  the  corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami],  which  are  inclined  in  the  same  direction,  and,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  conjoins  itself  with  the 
anterior  edge  or  anterior  roots  of  the  fornix,  which  are  in- 
flected so  as  to  meet  and  to  embrace  the  cord.  From  that 
conjunction  arises  the  "choixla  nervi  semula,*'  which  is  also 
called  the  commissure  conjoining  the  corpora  striata  [the 
anterior  commissure].  In  this  wise  the  above-mentioned 
medullary  tracts  pass  into  the  other  lateral  ventricle,  and  are 
inflected  in  a  like  maimer  around  and  between  the  corpus 
striatum  there ;  so  that  these  two  beginnings  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  which  are  situated  in  both  ventricles,  by  this  twin 
bond  of  union  which  is  drawn  around  them  on  both  sides,  and 
also  by  the  striated  plane  in  the  bottom,  from  their  first  origins 
are  associated  together  so  as  to  accomplish  all  their  common 
work  in  harmony.  The  grey  substance  occupies  a  considerable 
Bpace  in  the  corpora  striata,  and  it  multiplies  its  power  by 
collecting  its  forces  together  into  one.  Of  what  shape  the  space 
is  which  is  thus  occupied  by  the  corpora  striata,  appeai-s  from 
different  sections  made  deeper  by  degrees,  nud  also  by  parallel 
sections  made  on  the  same  plane.  The  firmer  therefore  the 
striae  are,  the  more  distinct  the  rays ;  and  the  better  their  con- 
nection with  the  medullaiy  band  or  girdle,  so  much  the  more 
vigorous  is  the  brain,  "and  the  more  watchful  over  the  organs  of 
sense.  In  infirm ^  obtuse,  silly,  paralytic  subjects,  and  also  in 
such  persons  as  have  lost  acute  sensation,  likewise  in  infants  and 
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puppies,  the  striae  appear  obliterated,  confbsed,  and  unconnected. 
The  grey  substance  of  these  bodies  occupies  a  considerable 
space  richly  fiimished  with  stria* ;  and  with  their  backs  bulging 
out  in  a  cavity,  these  bodies  can  freely  expand :  and  hence  it 
follows  that  in  activity  these  bodies  excel  all  the  remaining 
members  of  the  encephalon. 

470.  Willis.^ — -' The  corpora  striata,  or  '  prominentiae  lenti- 
formes,'  in  the  common  dissection  of  the  head  are  found  within 
the  lateral  ventricles;  for  they  are  the  summits  or  apices  of  the 
crura  mediillse  oblongatfe,  to  which  the  corpus  callosum  is 
immediately  affixed  ...  If  they  are  dissected  longitudinally 
in  the  middle,  in  part,  indeed,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
medullary  substance — ^namely,  where  they  are  joined  with  the 
corpus  callosum — ^but  their  interior  substance  will  appear 
striated  throughout;  that  is,  meihillary  strise  appear  to  ascend 
and  descend  forwards  and  backwards"  (p,  12).  "Their  heads, 
which  are  wider  and  more  obtuse,  incline  towards  one  another, 
and  are  almost  contiguous ;  from  this  angle  of  inclination  arises 
the  twin  root  of  the  fornix.  Under  these  roots  is  a  certain 
transverse  medullary  tract  [anterior  commissure]  which  seems 
to  connect  the  corpora  striata.  The  lower  extremities  of  these 
bodies,  however,  having  become  more  pointed,  are  bent  out- 
wards, and  constitute  as  it  were  two  sides  of  an  acute  triangle ; 
with  the  anterior  surface  of  these  sides  the  corjius  callosimi  co- 
heres for  a  long  stretch  in  the  middle  "  (p.  15).  "  Each  of  these 
bodies  appears  like  a  cylinder  rolled  about  into  an  orb;  but 
where  constituting  the  summits  of  the  crura  [?.e.  of  the  medulla 
oblongata]  they  are  not  of  a  spherical,  but  of  an  oval  shape, 
and  in  their  direction  backwards  are  a  little  curv^ed.  The 
ampler  part  of  this  surface  is  conjoined  to  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebrum ;  some  part  of  it,  however,  is  fiee  from 
this  cohesion  with  the  cerebrum,  and  constitutes  an  eminence 
by  itself;  it  also  forms  that  protuberance  which  is  conspicuous 
in  each  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  If  these  bodies  are  dissected 
longitudinally  in  the  middle,  they  appear  marked  with  niedul- 
'  '*  Cerebri  Anatomc,"  cup,  i.  and  xiiu 
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lary  strise,  almost  in  the  form  of  rays.  These  striae  have  a  two- 
fold aflfection  or  tendency ;  for  some  of  them  descend  from  the 
top  of  the  body,  and  meet  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
above ;  .  .  .  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  no  other  part 
in  the  whole  head  appears  striated  in  a  similar  manner  "  (p.  83), 
**  Under  these  conditions  the  corpora  striata  are  found  con- 
stantly in  man  and  in  quadrupeds  of  every  kind  and  shape,  and 
in  every  one  of  them  they  are  striated  or  streaked  in  a  similar 
manner;  they  are  also  as  it  were  like  intemodes  by  which 
the  cerebrum  coheres  with  the  medulla  oblongata"  (p,  85). 
"  Where  these  corpora  striata  terminate  on  either  side  they  are 
succeeded  by  medullary  substance — the  optic  thalami — of  a 
darkish  colour,  which  is  continued  for  some  distance,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  remaining  contiguous  parts  by  a  peculiar 
acclivity  "  (p.  86). 

**  The  corpora  striata  present  a  finished  and  highly  charming 
appearance ;  the  form  of  each  vei^es  a  little  towards  the  conical, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  an  inflected  and  curved  cone. 
Its  outermost  and  upper  surface  is  globose  and  cortical,  which  is 
irrigated  by  blooti- vessels,  and  to  some  extent  covered  bj  the 
choroid  plexuses.  Their  middle  and  lower  compages  consist  of 
medullary  substance  intei^spersed  with  corticaL  Their  sides, 
or  bcjth  eilges,  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower,  are  white,  like 
medullary  nerves.  Between  these  edges  most  dense  medullary 
streaks,  like  cords,  of  various  sizes,  and  stretched  out  like 
large  nerves,  connect  both  shores.  The  anterior  edge  is  every- 
where conjoined  with  the  corpus  callosum,  so  that  all  and  each 
\ix.  the  whole  medullary  substance]  from  the  one  seems  to  be 
borne  to  the  other,  and  again  carried  back;  we  suspect  that 
these  medullary  duets  thus  carry  on  intercourse.  The  posterior 
edge  of  the  corpus  striatum  receives  in  its  upper  part  medullary 
processes  sent  thither  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  be- 
sides it  accepts  in  its  bosom  others  from  the  thalami  optici.  In 
its  middle  and  lowest  part*  both  its  edges  are  affixed  to  the 
crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  near  the  base  of  the  fornix, 
the  lower  edge  of  one  corpus  striatum  is  continued  into  the 
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edge  of  the  other  corpus,  so  that  these  bodies  also  have  a 
mutual  intercourse  between  them"  (Dt  Anima  Bmtomm, 
cap,  iv.). 

477.  ViEUSSENS,^ — "  The  anterior  processes  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  are  called  bj  Willis  at  one  time  corpora  striata,  and 
at  another  apices  medullse  oblongatae.     These  two  bodies,  which 
on  their  outside  are  of  an  ashj-grey  colour,  are  situated  in  the 
anterior  and  upper  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  they 
are  distinct  or  separated  from  each  other  by  the  fornix  and  the 
intermediate  optic  thalami.      Interiorly  they  consist  of  white 
tracts  sepamted  from  each  other  by  the  interposition  of  grey 
matter,  and  consequently  they  appear  whitish  grey.     On  scrap- 
ing off  the  first  surface  of  the  corpora  striata,  the  exterior  and 
smaller  medullar)^  tracts  of  which  they  consist  come  into  sight 
But  on  continuing  the  abrasion  more  deeply,  their  interior  and 
thicker  tracts  arc  exhibited  to  view,  which  are  so  arranged  that 
together  w^ith  the  grey  substance  (which  being  intermediate 
separates  them  from  each  other)  they  present  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  bodies  variegated  by  stride  or  streaks.     Thence  no 
doubt  Dr.  Willis  called  the  aforesaid  processes  of  the  medulla 
oblongata, '  corpora  striata.*     On  taking  into  consideration  their 
situation,  I  shall  call  them  the  upper  anterior  corpora  striata,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  remaining  striated  bodies 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  *'  {p.  GQ).     *'The  medulla  oblongata  is 
that  part  of  the  brain  taken  at  large  which  is  contained  partly 
within  the  surrounding  space  of  the  centrum  ovale,  and  partly 
is  subjected  to  the  cerebellum ;  so  that  it  extends  from  the  fore- 
most region  of  the  lateral  ventricles  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  where  it  passes  over  into  the  spinal  marrow  **  (p.  82). 
"  The  medullary  tmcts  [on  the  base  of  the  cerebrum]  are  so  dis- 
posed, that  together  with  the  grey  substance  with  which  they 
are  intermixed  they  have  the  appearance  of  streaked  or  striated 
bodiea     On  this  account,  taking  into  consideration  the  shape 
and  situation  of  this  interior  substance  of  the  base  of  the  cere- 
brum, I  call  it  the  lower  exterior  corpora  striata  [nuclei  lenticu- 
^  **Keiirograpliia,"  etc.,  cap.  xi.  and  xiii, 
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lares]»  dividing  them  besides  into  anterior  and  posterior  parts ; 
because  on  either  side  the  medullary  substance  in  the  shape 
of  a  thick  nerve  is  interposed  between  them  transversely  and 
a  little  obliquely,  on  which  account  I  call  it  '  the  medullary 
tract,  transverse  and  a  little  oblique.'  This  medullary  tract, 
however,  which  is  double  [that  is,  in  each  hemisphere],  seems  to 
consist  of  certain  fibrils  which  after  emerging  out  of  the  lobes 
of  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  coalesce ;  and  it  unites  with  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  *oommissura  crassioris  nervi  apmula' 
[anterior  commissure] ;  so  that  by  its  interposition  not  only  the 
low*er  exterior  corpora  striata  [nuclei  lenticulares]  mutually 
intercommunicate,  but  also  tlie  animal  spirit,  which  fills  the 
upper  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  visits  the  animal  spirit  which  is  in 
its  base,  and  is  able  to  establish  with  it  some  communication, 
and  to  entertain  some  intercourse  with  it.  This  every  one  may 
easily  understand  if  he  first  takes  into  consideration  that  the 
*  centrum  semicirculare'  [taenia  semicircularis  and  inner  capsule], 
which  on  both  sides  is  interposed  between  the  upper  anterior 
coqiora  striata  [nuclei  caudati]  and  the  upper  posterior  corpora 
striata  [optic  thalami],  and  the  medullary  tract,  which  on  both 
sides  is  inserted  between  the  lower  exterior,  anterior,  and 
posterior  corpora  striata  [i.e.  the  Maminm  medullarcs*  in  the 
nuclei  lenticulares],  are  as  many  receptacles  of  animal  spirit,  and 
that  they  intercommunicate  through  the  ministry  of  the  anterior 
commissure.  The  white  or  medullary  tracts,  of  which  the 
anterior  part  of  the  louver  exterior  corpora  striata  [outer  division 
of  nucleus  lenticularis]  consists,  terminate  on  either  side  in  the 
above  'medullar)^  tract,  trans^-erse  and  a  little  oblique;'  but 
the  white  tracts  w^hich  are  noticed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lower  exterior  corpora  striata  {Lc.  of  the  nuclei  lenticulares] 
terminate  in  the  white  tracts  which  emerge  out  of  the  middle 
region  of  the  centmm  ovale  [corona  radiata].  If  after  an 
examination  of  the  lower  exterior  corpora  striata  [nuclei 
lenticulares]  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  is  so  deeply  abrased 
that  this,  together  with  the  'medullary  tract,  transverse 
and  a  little  oblique/  on  both  sides  is  removed,  other  lower 
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corpora  striata  are  seen,  which  in  consideration  of  their 
situation  I  call  lower  interior  corpora  striata  [the  inner 
capsule  separating  the  nucleus  lenticularis  from  the  nucleus 
caiidatus] ;  and  which  diifer  from  the  exterior  coi*pora  [nuclei 
lenticnlares]  in  this  respect,  that  the  exterior  are  hidden  within 
the  lobes  of  tho  base  of  the  cerebrum,  while  the  interior 
occupy  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  [crusta]  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  [;ic.  of  the  crura  cerebri] ;  and  are  not  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  any  medullary  tracts.  Besides,  the  white 
tracts  of  the  lower  exterior  corpora  striata  [nuclei  lenticnlares] 
are  derived  from  the  medullary  substance  of  the  lowest  part 
of  the  cerebrum ;  while  the  white  tracts  of  which  the  lower 
interior  corpora  striata  [inner  capsule]  consist  proceed  from  the 
lowest  region  of  the  centrum  ovale  [corona  radiata],  and  by 
a  somewhat  oblique  course  terminate  in  the  medullary  tracts 
which  eraei^c  out  of  the  *  middle  corpora  striata.*  After  an 
examination,  and  a  thorough  abi'asion,  of  the  lower  interior 
corpora  striata^  other  corpora  striata  come  into  sight  which  are 
intermediate  between  the  upper  corpora  striata  and  the  lower 
interior  corpora  striata  which  are  found  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata \i,e.  between  the  '  tegmentum '  and  '  cnista  *  of  the  cnira 
cerebri];^  and  on  this  account  we  call  them  the  'middle 
corpora  striata*  These  differ  from  the  rest  in  this  parti- 
cular, that  their  white  tracts  consist  of  many  medullar}^  hbres, 
and  consequently  they  are  thicker  than  the  white  tracts  of 
the  remaining  corpora  striata  Besides,  the  white  tracts  of 
w^hich  the  *  middle  corpora  striata*  consist  are  derived  from 
the  middle  region  of  the  centnina  ovale  [corona  radiata] ;  and 
are  different  from  the  medullary  tracts  of  the  upper  anterior 
corpora  striata  [nucleus  caudatus],  as  well  as  from  the  strata 
of  the  lower  corpora,  both  the  exterior  [nucleus  lenticularis] 
and  the  interior  [inner  capsule],  and  do  not  terminate  within 
the  confines  of  the  cerebrum.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  after 
emerging  out  of  the  grey  substance  Pocns  niger?],  into  which 

*  Concerning  the  terms  "tegmentani'*  and  **cniiita  "  of  the  **  crura  cerebri  " 
«ce  no,  480'7. — Kiirroi;. 
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they  are  inserted,  they  tend  in  a  little  wmding  course  to- 
wards  the  anterior  region  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  so  that  they 
pass  off  partly  into  the  spinal  marrow,  and  partly  into  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Where  the  above  medul- 
lary tjacts,  which  are  seen  in  the  corpora  striata,  are  continued 
towards  the  spinal  marrow,  before  leaving  the  craDiiim  they 
climb  over  other  medullary  tibres  of  the  pons  Vai'olii ;  so  that 
the  medullary  tracts  which  emerge  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
corpora  striata  and  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii  are 
crosswise  interlaced  with  each  other ;  nay,  and  intercommuni- 
cate. There  is  one  point  to  be  noted  here ;  namely,  that  the 
white  tracts  which  are  observed  in  the  corpora  striata  which 
have  been  described  above,  just  like  the  medullary  fibres  of 
the  processes  which  are  brought  forth  froni  the  mt'dullaiy 
centre  of  both  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  unlike  the  fibres 
of  which  the  medulla  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  com- 
posed, occupy  not  an  indefinite,  but  rather  a  definite  position  * 
(pp,  83-87). 

478.  Ridley.^ — *"  The  corpora  striata,  or  processus  Icnti- 
formes,  are  two  prominences  situated  somewhat  higher  than 
the  sides  of  the  thalami  optici ;  in  human  beings,  however,  a 
great  part  of  these  corpora  is  on  each  side  of  the  thalami  optici ; 
although  T)r  Willis  says  that  where  the  corpora  striata  end, 
the  thalami  optici  begin,  which  is  the  case,  however,  only  in 
brutes.  They  are  called  so  from  the  many  strire  or  streaks 
appearing  in  them,  and  descending  obliquely  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  with  grey  substance  coming  between  them,  seen 
when  they  are  cut  horizontally.  They  run  down  on  each  side 
of  the  thalami  optici,  as  far  as  where  the  corpus  callosum  begins 
to  wind  back  upon  the  cnira  medullar  oblongata^,  towards 
their  hinder  part.  I  had  them  delineated  in  my  plate  exactly 
(though  by  neglect  without  the  striae),  finding  that  all  the  cuts 
of  them  in  Willis  are  from  animals,  except  one  which  is  badly 
done ;  and  those  of  Vieussens  are  quite  inaccurate,  except  in  figure 
viii,,  which  wants  the  strise"  (pp.  120,  121).  "Between  the 
^   "  Anatomy  of  tbe  Brain/'  clmp*  jlu 
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corpora  striata  there  is  a  medullary  space  on  each  side,  which 
in  a  bending  manner  encompasses  the  thalami  themselves,  and 
receives  the  extremities  of  the  strise  in  the  corpora  striata,  as 
they  descend  from  the  centrum  ovale,  and  is  therefore  called  by 
Vieussens  *  geminum  centrum  circulare/  by  Willis  the  posterior 
edges  of  the  corpora  striata  '*  (p.  122). 

479.  WiNSLOWJ— **  The  corpora  striata  received  that  name, 
because  in  scrtiping  them  with  the  knife  we  meet  mth  a  great 
number  of  white  and  grey  lines  alternately  disposed,  which  are 
only  the  transverse  section  of  the  medullary  and  cortical  laminae, 
mixed  together  in  a  vertical  position  in  the  basis  of  the 
cerebrum,  as  appears  manifestly  by  incisions  made  from  above 
downwards.  These  two  eminences  are  of  a  greyish  colour  on 
the  surface ;  they  are  oblong,  roundish,  pyriform,  and  larger  on 
the  fore  than  on  the  back  part,  where  they  are  narrow  and 
bent.  They  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  superior  cavity  of  the 
lateral  ventricles,  which  they  resemble  in  some  measure  in 
shape,  their  anterior  parts  being  near  the  septum  lucidum,  from 
which  thc'iy  separate  gradually  as  they  run  backward  and 
diminish  in  size.  They  are  in  reality  the  convex  bottoms  of  the 
ventricles,  and  it  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  interstice  between 
the  largest  portions  of  them  that  the  '  anterior  commissure  of 
the  cercbnim'  communicates  with  the  bottom  of  the  corpora 
striata  by  a  turn  towards  each  side  "  (section  x.  nos.  73,  74), 

480.  As  it  is,  however,  just  as  important  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  cortical  and  cineritious  substance  of  the  cerebrum  as 
of  the  medullary  substance,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the 
platea  In  Ridley's  plate  v.  the  corpora  striata  are  exhibited 
in  their  true  position  [^,  A],  together  with  "  a  long  medullary 
tract  between  the  thalami  optici  and  the  corpora  striata" 
[m,  m] ;  and  likewise  with  "  a  venous  branch  on  each  side 
entering  the  choroid  plexus»  whence  there  are  many  slips 
branching  out  upon  the  corpora  striata  "  \k,  A:].  In  Vieussens* 
plate  vi.  these  venous  branches  are  seen  with  others  flowing 
on  the  heads  of  the  corpora  striata,  and  terminating  in  veins 

*  **  An  Anatomical  Expoaition,"  etc.,  section  x. 
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flowing  throngh  the  third  ventricle.  They  are  likewise  seen  in 
his  plates  vii.,  viii.,  xl,  where  these  corpora  are  not  yet  scraped 
down  to  the  stria?.  In  his  plates  ix.  and  xiL,  where  the  first 
surface  of  the  corpora  striata  only  is  scraped  down,  the  exterior 
and  smaller  medullary  tracts  which  are  oblique  towards  the 
lower  parts,  or  which  bend  themselves  towards  the  medullary 
tract  which  distinguishes  these  bodies  from  the  thalami  optici, 
become  visible,  wherefore  Vieussens  calls  them  the  *' upper 
anterior  corpora  striata"  [nucleus  caudatus].  These  corpora 
appear  more  deeply  scraped  down  in  plate  x, ;  there  the  interior 
and  thicker  medullary  tracts  \D,  D,  D,  J),  ix,  the  "  geminum 
seniicirculare  centnim  "]  are  exhibited,  together  with  the  cen- 
trum ovale  [corona  radiata]  on  one  side,  and  the  centrum  senii- 
circulare on  the  other.  The  corpora  striata  posteriora  [thalami 
optici]  are  also  exhibited  there,  where  "  \sith  their  exterior 
substance  a  little  scraped  down,  innumerable  and  exceedingly 
thin  medullary  tracts  are  presented  to  the  eye  "  \^E,  E\ ;  these 
with  some  more  interior  tracts  seem  to  incline  towards  the 
region  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  In  plate  xiiL  are  seen 
"  the  upper  anterior  corpora  striata  "  [nucleus  cau^iatus]  deeply 
scraped  down»  and  the  interior  and  thicker  medullary  tracts  are 
exhibited  [D,  D,  D,  D\  which  are  brought  forth  from  the 
medullary  edge  or  margin  of  the  centrum  ovale  embracing  the 
corpora  striata  in  its  compass,  and  which  is  considerably  above 
them,  as  they  are  thus  deeply  scraped  out  In  plate  xiv,  are 
shown  "  the  lower  exterior  and  anterior  corpora  striata  [nucleus 
lenticularis],  the  stria3  or  the  white  tracts  of  which  terminate 
in  '  the  medullary  tracts,  transverse  and  a  little  oblique '  [i>,  D]'* 
There  are  also  exhibited  there  *'the  lower  exterior  posterior 
corpora  striata  [interior  division  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis],  the 
white  tracts  of  which  are  drawn  out  of  '  the  medullary  tracts, 
transverse  and  a  little  oblique/  and  terminate  in  the  white 
tracts  which  are  derived  from  the  middle  region  of  the  centrum 
ovale  "  [/,  r\.  In  his  plate  xv.  are  exhibited  "  the  lower  interior 
corpora  striata  [the  inner  capsule  between  the  nucleus  lenti- 
cularis and  the  nucleus  caudatus],  the  white  tracts  of  which 
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brought  forth  from  the  lowest  region  of  the  centrum  ovale 
[corona  radiata]  \A^  A,  A^  A\^  by  a  somewhat  oblique  course 
terminate  in  the  medullary  tracts  which  emerge  out  of  the 
middle  corpora  striata  ;  '*  together  with  the  lowest  part  of  the 
centrum  ovale  \^A,  A,  A,  A'\  where  the  strata  coalesce,  *'the 
medullary  tract,  transverse  and  a  little  oblique"  being  obliterated. 
In  plate  xvi.  '*  the  middle  corpora  striata  whose  white  tracts  by  a 
little  inflected  course  descend  towards  the  anterior  region  of  the 
spinal  marrow,"  are  seen.  In  the  middle,  however,  where  the 
transverse  medullary  tract  runs  out  at  the  top,  there  is  a  certain 
juncture  of  the  striae,  under  which,  in  an  inverted  brain,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  "  centrum  semicirculare  "  is  visible.  In  WilUsV 
plate  viii.  the  corpus  striatum  is  represented  cut  open  in  the 
middle.  In  plate  v.  of  his  "  Anima  Brutorum "  the  corpus 
striatum  is  seen  horizontally  scraped  off  with  its  anterior  and 
posterior  edges.  In  plate  vi.  the  same  is  exhibited  in  a  bovine 
brain ;  the  corpora  striata  are  there  scraped  down  in  a  like 
manner,  but  from  the  anterior  province,  with  various  medullary 
tracts,  and  the  olfactory  bulbs.  In  plate  vii  the  corpus 
striatum  is  seen  scraped  down  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
edges,  and  likewise  "  with  the  sinus  leading  frfim  the  olfactory 
bulb  into  the  ventricle  of  the  forepart  of  the  brain."  In  plate 
viii.  the  medullary  tracts  of  the  corpora  striata  and  of  the 
thalami  are  seen  extending  towards  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 


[Modern  Authors. 

480a.  Swedenboijg  and  the  anatomists  of  his  time  understood 
by  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami  the  upper  and 
lower  beginnings  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as  &r  as  the  pons 
Varolii,  where  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  are  joined  by  those  of 
the  cerebellum.  That  portion  of  these  beginnings,  where  the 
fibres  of  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami  are  gathered 
together  into  one  trunk,  is  now  considered  as  a  separate  organ, 
and  called  the  crtira  cerebri,  or  the  cerebral  peduncles;  and  the 
terms  "  corpora  striata  "  and  "  optic  thalami  *'  are  now  limited  to 
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the  ganglionic  masses  whence  the  crura  emanate.  The  lower 
and  anterior  portion  of  these  crura,  which,  according  to  Sweden- 
borg  (no.  496),  is  formed  of  the  corpora  striata,  is  styled  by  the 
modem  authors  the  hams  or  crnsia,  while  their  upper  and  pos- 
terior portion,  which  arises  from  the  optic  thalami,  is  now  called 
the  tegmeniunu  Between  the  crusta  and  the  tegmentum  is 
a  stratum  of  grey  substance — the  loctcs  7iigi'r — which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  central  grey  mass  extending  through  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord 

From  this  explanation  it  follows  that  in  complementing  from 
modem  sources  the  information  which  Swedenborg  collected 
from  the  authorities  of  his  time  concerning  the  coqjora  striata 
and  the  optic  thalami,  we  have  to  include  the  modem  facts 
concerning  the  cnira  cerebri  as  well.— Editoil 

4806.  QUAIN.^— "  The  corpora  striata — ^anterior  cerebral 
ganglia — situated  in  front  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic 
thakuni,  are  two  large  ovoid  masses  of  grey  matter,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  embedded  in  the  middle  of  the  white  substance 
of  the  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  whilst  a  ]>art  comes  to  the 
surface  in  the  body  and  anterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
This  iniravcnirituhiT  portion  of  the  corpus  striatuni^ — nudmi^ 
candatv^ — is  of  pyriform  shape,  its  larger  end  being  turned 
forwards,  and  its  narrow  end  being  directed  outwards  and  back- 
wards, 80  that  the  optic  thalami  of  the  two  sides  are  received 
between  the  diverging  corpora  striata.  On  cutting  into  it,  there 
may  be  seen  at  some  depth  from  the  surface  white  fibres,  which 
are  prolonged  from  the  corresponding  cerebral  peduncle,  and 
give  it  the  streaked  appearance  from  which  it  has  received  its 
name.  The  e^traiumtrictdar  portion  of  the  corpora  striata—* 
nucleus  lentictilaris — is  separated  from  the  intraventricular  part 
by  a  layer  of  white  substance,  and  is  seen  only  on  section  of  the 
hemisphere.  Its  horizontal  section  resembles  that  of  a  biconvex 
lens,  being  wider  in  the  centre  than  at  either  end,  hence  its 
najne.  Its  antero-posterior  diameter  corresponds  closely  with 
that  of  the  island  of  Rell,  and  its  greatest  width  is  opposite  the 
1  *' Elements  of  Anatomy,"  eighth  edition,  London »  1870. 
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anterior  edge  of  the  optic  thalamus.  Oa  a  transverse  vertical 
section  through  the  middle  it  appears  triangular,  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  being  directed  inwards,  and  two  clear  lines, 
parallel  to  the  outer  side,  divide  it  into  three  zones,  of  which  the 
outer  is  striated,  and  the  inner  slightly  reddish  in  tint  On  its 
outer  side  is  the  grey  laniina  termed  the  clauMrum  "  (ii.  p,  547 

"  The  carpjis  striatum  contains  much  grey  matter,  arranged  in 
two  chief  masses.  One  of  them,  the  intraventricular,  is  seen  in 
the  lateral  ventricle ;  the  other,  the  extraventricular,  situated 
more  externally  and  inferiorly,  is  hidden  in  the  white  mass  of 
the  hemisphere.  It  is  separated  from  the  first  by  the  white 
substance  of  the  corona  radiata,  which  appears  on  a  horizontal 
section  as  a  broad  white  band  extending  from  behind  forward 
between  the  two  grey  masses,  and  traversed  by  streaks  of  grey 
matter  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  intraventricular 
part,  also  named  the  nucleus  caudatus  (corpus  striatum  proper 
of  Henle  and  others),  is  connected  below  with  the  lamina 
cinerea,  and  with  that  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  optic 
thalamus  which  is  seen  in  the  third  ventricle.  The  extraventri- 
cular part,  named  nucleus  lenticularis,  is  continuous  below  with 
the  caudate  nucleus  and  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior 
perforated  space.  Striae  of  grey  matter  pass  from  one  centre  to 
the  other.  Between  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  island  of 
Reil.  which  lies  opposite  to  it,  there  intervenes  a  thin  lamelli- 
fonn  deposit  of  grey  matter,  the  claiistrum  (Burdach),  midens 
iccjuGcfm'mis  (Arnold),  which,  in  transverse  section,  is  seen  as  a 
thin  line**  (ii.  p.  5tj4f  d  scq.). 

480a  "  Along  the  inner  border  of  each  corpus  striatum,  and 
in  a  depression  between  it  and  the  optic  thalamus,  is  seen  a 
narrow  whitish  semi-transparent  bond,  named  tcpnia  semicirat- 
laria,  or  stria  tcrminalis,  which  is  continued  backwards  into  the 
w^hite  substance  of  the  roof  of  the  descending  comu  of  the 
ventricle.  In  front  it  reaches  the  corresponding  anterior  pillar 
of  the  fornix,  and  descends  in  connection  with  that  cord  of  white 
substance  "  (ii.  p.  549). 
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480d,  "  From  the  front  of  the  pons  Varolii  two  white  ma^es 
extend,  marked  on  the  surface  with  longitudinal  striae,  and 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  large  bundles  of  fibres. 
They  pass  forwards  and  outwards  to  enter  the  inner  and  under 
part  of  the  right  and  left  cerebral  hemispheres,  of  which  they 
are  the  pcdundes  or  a^um.  Immediately  before  entering  the 
corresponding  hemisphere,  each  is  crossed  by  a  flattened  white 
oord,  named  the  optic  tract,  which  adhering  by  its  upper  border 
to  the  peduncle,  is  directed  forwards  and  inwards,  and  meets  in 
front  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  optic  commissure, 
from  the  forepart  of  which  the  optic  nerves  proceed  Limited 
behind  by  these  diverging  peduncles,  and  in  front  by  the  con- 
verging optic  tmcta,  is  a  lozenge-shaped  interval,  called  the 
interpedujicidar  space,  in  which  are  found,  in  series  from  behind 
forwards,  the  posterior  perforated  space,  the  corpoi-a  albicantia, 
and  the  tuber  cinereum,  from  which  is  prolonged  the  infundi- 
bulum  attached  to  the  pituitary  body  "  (ii.  p,  533  d  seq,y 

"  In  the  cni7'a  cevthri  the  grey  matter  is  collected  into  a  dark 
mass — the  locus  niger — which  lies  between  the  crust  and  the 
tegmentum,  and  is  also  diffused  among  the  fasciculi  of  the  teg- 
mentum ;  it  extends  through  the  whole  width  of  the  cms,  and 
from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  pons  to  the  corpora  albicantia,  and 
is  continuous  behind  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons  and  medulla 
oblongata.  ...  In  the  upper  part  of  each  tegmentum  is  a  round 
reddish-grey  centre,  the  nucleus  of  the  tegmen^tum  (the  red  centre 
of  Schilling,  the  superior  olive  of  Luys),  lying  near  the  side  of 
the  third  ventricle  "  (ii.  p.  h^*^). 

480{r,  ToDD.^— "  When  sections  are  made  thmugh  the  deep 
portion  of  each  corpus  striatum,  the  surfaces  appear  to  be  tra- 
versed by  very  numerous  bundles  of  fibres.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  sections  should  be  made  obliquely  from  below  upwards  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  inferior  layer  of  the  cms  cerebri  The 
bundles  of  fibres  are  thicker  and  more  closely  approximated  to 
each  other  Lnferiorly:  but  as  they  ascend,  they  diverge,  and 
radiate,  some  forwards,  others  outwards,  and  others  backwards ; 
^  "  Anatomy  of  tlie  Brain/*  etc,  LondoSp  IS 45. 
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some  pass  nearly  vertically  \ipwards.  A  section  made  quite  in 
the  horizontal  direction  cuts  all  these  fibres  more  or  leas 
transversely,  so  that  the  cut  surface  presents  a  grey  colour  inter- 
spersed with  white  spots  of  variable  size,  according  as  the 
bundles  have  been  cut  transversely  or  obliquely ;  but  when  the 
section  is  made  obliquely,  as  above  directed,  then  the  surface 
presents  a  striated  appearance  like  numerous  and  regular  white 
veins  in  black  marble,  the  bundles  of  fibres  being  cut  length- 
ways. In  tracing  the  bundles  of  fibres  through  the  corpus 
striatum,  we  find  that  they  divide  and  subdivide  and  occa- 
sionally anastomose.  Elach  subdivision  becomes  clothed  as  it 
were  with  grey  matter,  which  fills  up  the  space  between  it  and 
the  adjacent  ones.  The  grey  matter  ensheathes  these  bundles 
of  fibres,  as  the  areolar  tissue  does  the  coarse  fiiscicles  of  large 
muscles,  and  it  may  be  dissected  away  from  them,  as  we  remove 
the  areolar  tissue  from  the  muscular  bundles  "  (p,  224*  ei  seq.). 

480/  Henle.^ — **The  nervous  fibres  which  are  conveyed  by 
the  crura  cerebri  to  the  hemispheres,  in  their  relation  to  the 
ganglia  [cori:)ora  striata  and  optic  thalami]  and  nuclei  of  the 
cerebrum,  may  be  divided  into  tliree  classes :  (u)  they  either 
pass  through  their  grey  substance,  or  (5)  terminate  in  it,  or  (c) 
they  pursue  their  course  towards  the  surface  of  the  brain 
between  the  various  grey  masses.  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
fibres  of  the  tegmentum,  ...  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which 
certainly  depart  again  from  the  optic  thalami.  Fibres  of  the 
second  class  we  have  seen  branching  off  from  the  medulla  of  the 
crura  cerebri,  and  entering  into  the  nucleus  caudatus  and  the 
nucleus  lenticularis  of  the  corpora  striata.  The  white  medullary 
mass  which  in  sections  made  in  every  direction  distinguishes 
the  nucleus  lenticularis  from  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  nucleus 
caudatus,  consists  essentially  of  fibres  of  the  third  class.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  the  basis  of  the  crura  cerebri,  which  firom  its 
entrance  into  the  optic  thalamiis,  by  a  change  of  direction  of  the 
fibres,  arranged  into  various  strata,  appears  streaky"  (p.  261)» 

*  Henle  {Dr.  J.),  '*  Hniidbiidi  der  system atisch on  Anatomie  dea  MenAoheQ,** 
ToL  iii.  ieotiou  il,  "Nervenlchre,"  Braunschweig,  187h 
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480//.  Metnert.i^ — "  The  two  great  anterior  certibral  ganglia, 
the  nucleus  caudatiis  [the  intraventricular  corpus  striatum],  and 
the  nucleus  lenticularis  [the  cxtraveutriculai*  corjjus  striatum],  are 
so  disposed  that  their  largest  ends,  the  head  of  the  nucleus  cau- 
datus  (caput  nuclei  caudati)  and  the  base  of  the  wedge-shaped 
nucleus  lenticularis,  look  towards  the  frontal  extremity  of  the 
cerebral  lobe.  While  these  ganglia  are  anteriorly  so  strongly 
developed,  they  dwindle  in  size  posteriorly,  the  one  to  an  insig- 
nificant tail-like  extremity,  the  other  to  a  thin  jagged  edge" 
(p.  678  ct  seq.). 

**  Each  of  these  ganglia  has,  morphologically  speaking,  two 
poles  as  it  were,  the  one  central,  that  which  receives  the  superior 
[or  first]  member  of  the  projection  system,*  the  other  peripheral^ 
that  from  which  the  second  member  of  the  projection  system, 
the  cms  cerebri,  emerges.  .  ,  . 

**  The  ganglia  of  origin  of  the  nnista  C7'uris  cerebri  are — (1)  the 
nucleus  caudatus;  (2)  the  nucleus  lenticularis;  (3)  the  locus  niger 
(substantia  nigra,  Sommering),  which  lies  between  the  crusta 
and  the  tegmentum  cruris  cerebri. 

'*  The  fonn  of  the  nucleus  cattdatits  (intraventricular  corpus 
striatum)  is  thai  of  an  arch,  concentric  with  that  formed  by  the 
entire  hemisphere,  and  surrounding  .  .  .  the  transversely  dis- 
posed, wedge-shaped  nucleus  lenticularis,  whose  base  is  directed 
outwards,  and  whose  point  inwards.  .  .  .  The  two  ganglia  [com- 
posing the  corpora  striata]  are  actually  united  together  at  the 
frontal  end  of  the  arch  formed  by  the  nucleus  caudatus,  through 


'  "The  Brain  of  Mammsls,"  in  Strickcr*8  "Manual  of  Histology/'  Americaxi 
edition,  New  York,  1872. 

5  By  the  ' '  projection  system  "  Mcyncit  means  the  fibres  which  sre  projected 
from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  into  every  part  of  the  body.  This  projoctioo  system 
is  divided  into  segments,  becftuse  the  iibres  of  the  hmin  before  leaving  the  cranial 
cuvrty  and  the  vertebral  theeti  have  to  pass  through  intemodea  of  grey  subetance. 
**  The  sup<?rior  or  ^rd  member  of  the  projection  system,"  says  Meyncrt,  **  con- 
sists of  a  aystem  of  medullary  fibres  which  spring  from  the  cortex  c«rebrif 
generally  in  radiate  lines,  and  which  find  their  peripherul  termination  in  the 
grey  matter  of  the  j^aoglia  [i.f.  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami] 
From  out  tlie  interru]>ting  nodal  mo^es  of  the  ganglia  springs  the  second 
member  of  the  projection  i^ystem,  the  crus  cerebri  *'  (p,  654),— Editor, 
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the  fusion  of  the  caput  nuclei  caodati  with  the  third  [or  inner- 
most] division  of  the  nucleus  Icnticularis ;  and  also  at  the 
temporal  end  of  the  same  arch  "  (p.  C81), 

480/t,  *'The  caput  nuclei  caudati,  extending  beyond  that 
portion  of  its  body  which  is  visible  in  the  lateral  ventricle, 
curves  downwards  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  its  inferior 
portion  constitutes  the  grey  matter  w^hich  lies  just  above  the 
anterior  perforated  space*  Gratiolet  gave  to  this  inferior  region 
the  olfadoTij  disirict  I  am  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  justice 
of  this  designation  by  confirming  the  fact  that  this  inferior 
district  of  the  corpus  striatum  is  invested  by  a  thin  layer  of 
cortical  substance,  whose  continuity  with  the  cortex  of  the 
olfactory  lobe  may  be  easily  demonstrated  both  as  regards  the 
neuroglia  and  the  nerve-cell  stratum  of  the  latter  This 
stratum  of  grey  substance  coalesces  posteriorly  with  the  gyrus 
uncinatus*'  (p.  081). 

480i'.  "  The  first  member  of  the  projection  system  [ix.  the 
medullary  fibres  which  spring  from  the  cortex  cerebri]  enters 
the  nucleus  caudatus  under  four  different  forms  : — 

''  1.  As  fibres  belonging  to  the  corona  radiata,  coming  from  the 
hemispheric  arch  throughout  its  entire  length* 

*'  2.  Under  the  fonn  of  a  bundle  of  fibres — the  taenia  semicircu- 
laris — which  runs  frotii  the  cortical  substance  of  the  temporal 
extremity  to  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  caput  nuclei  caudati, 
following  an  arch-shaped  course  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
latter  ganglion. 

'*  3.  Under  the  form  of  fibres  which  connect  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  olfactory  lobe  with  the  corpus  striatum,  whether  it 
be  the  superficial  fibres  which  take  their  rise  in  the  bulbus,  or 
the  deeper  laid  medullary  substance  of  the  olfactory  lobe.  That 
portion  of  the  olfactory  medullary  substance  that  enters  the 
anterior  commissure  seems  merely  to  traverse,  without  inter- 
ruption, the  substance  of  the  corpus  striatum.  The  medullary 
fibres  of  the  olfactory  lobe  also  pass,  in  arching  lines,  through 
the  nucleus  septi  lucidi. 

"  4.  Under  the  form  of  the  pedunculus  septi  lucidi  which  unites 
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the  cortical  substance  of  the  septum  with  the  inferior  region  of 
the  corpus  striatum  **  (p,  682  et  scq,). 

480/  •'  The  manner  in  which  the  nucleus  caudatus  gives  rise 
to  its  contingent  of  the  ants  cerebri  is  very  simple,  for  the  fibres 
which  go  to  form  the  latter  converge  like  radii  from  the 
concavity  of  the  arch  made  by  the  former  towards  the  base  of 
the  brain,  and  unite  in  the  crusta  of  the  cms  cerebri, 

*'  In  general  terms — the  taenia  semicircularis  being  left  out  of 
consideration — the  miter,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  ujipm' 
border  of  the  nucleus  caudatus,  represents  its  *  central '  pole, — 
that  which  receives  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata ;  while  the 
inner  or  lower  border  represents  its  *  peripheric  '  pole, — that  from 
which  the  fibres  of  the  crua  cerebri  emerge. 

"The  crural  fibres  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  [ie,  those  wUcli 
tend  towards  the  crus  cerebri]  traverse  in  their  course  the  upper 
layer  of  the  '  inner  capsule '  [centrum  gemiuum  semicirculare, 
Vieuaaens]  to  reach  its  lower  layers.  This  broad  medullary 
tract,  the  inner  capsule,  the  two  parts  of  which,  as  they  appear 
in  a  horizontal  section,  seem  to  unite  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
separates  anteriorly  the  nucleus  caudatus  of  the  corpus  striatum 
from  the  nucleus  lenticularis,  posteriorly  the  latter  from  the 
optic  thalamus.  The  upper  half  of  its  layers  is  made  up  of  the 
first  member  of  the  projection  system,  namely,  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  respective  section  of  the  corona  radiata  (pes  corona? 
radiatae) ;  the  lower  half  of  the  same  by  the  second  member  of 
the  projection  system,  namely,  the  crusta  of  the  crus  cerebri. 
The  extremity  of  the  corona  radiata,  however,  as  it  lies  in  the 
inner  capsule,  is  overarched  by  the  nucleus  caudatus,  and  is 
therefore  interwoven  with  the  crural  fibres  of  the  latter,  which 
cross  the  direction  of  its  own"  (p.  083). 

4S0t  "  The  course  of  certain  fibrous  bundles,  coming  from  the 
nucleus  caudatus  within  the  cms  cerebri  itself,  is  somewhat 
complicated  That  is  to  say,  after  removal  of  the  optic  tract, 
certain  bundles  are  seen  to  be  running  transversely  and  parallel 
to  the  tract,  which  emerge  from  among  the  external  fascicles  of 
the  crus  cerebri,  and  disappear  again  among  its  internal  &sciclea 
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These  bundles  are  made  up  of  fibres  which  have  come  from  the 
Cauda  nuclei  caudati,  which  is  situated  rather  externally  to  the 
rest  of  the  ganglion.  Their  downward  course  to  the  spinal  cord 
lies  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  cms,  and  to  reach  this  position 
they  are  obliged  thus  to  pass  superficially  across  the  intermediate 
fascicles  '^  (p.  G83). 

480/.  "  The  7uickm  lentimdaris  [the  extraventricular  portion  of 
the  corpus  striatum],  the  second  ganglion  of  origin  of  the  cmsta 
cruris  cerebri^  is  of  precisely  the  same  histological  structure 
with  the  nucleus  caudatus  [the  intraventricular  portion  of  the 
corpus  striatum].  ,  .  .  The  shape  of  this  ganglion  is  that  of  a 
wedge.  The  base  of  the  wedge  is  directed  towards  the  firontal 
lobe  and  the  island  of  Reil ;  its  point  passes  over  into  the  crusta 
cruris,  and  posteriorly  it  terminates  in  a  thin,  jagged,  saw-like 
edge.  On  cross-sections  of  this  ganglion  its  nerve-fibres  appear 
disposed  in  two  general  directions,  namely,  in  lines  radiating  from 
the  point  of  the  wedge,  towards  its  base,  and  in  layers  concentric 
with  the  curved  base  of  the  wedge,  the  component  fibres  of 
which  layers  run  downw^ards  from  the  inner  capsule  [centrum 
geminum  semicirculare,  Yieussens]  tow^ards  the  base  of  the 
brain.  These  latter  fibres  form  the  concentric  partitions,  the 
laminat  meduUares,  which  divide  the  nucleus  lenticularis  into 
its  three  so-called  members  or  divisions,  the  innentiost  of  w^hieh 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  cms  cerebri,  while 
the  outermost  is  separated  only  by  the  thin  medullary  layer  of 
the  outer  capsule  from  the  claustmm,  which  belongs  morpho- 
logically to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  island  of  Reil.  This 
external  capsule  is  not  connected  by  nerve-fibres  with  the 
surface  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis  on  which  it  lies,  but  the  two 
are  united  by  means  of  loose  connective  tissue.  A  few  slender 
and  seemingly  inconstant  nerve-fibres,  which  penetrate  the 
surface  of  the  ganglion,  form  an  exception  to  the  general  mle, 

"The  two  imier  di\'iBions  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis  are 
distinguished  from  the  much  larger  third  division  by  their  great 
richness  in  medutlate J  fibres,  which  gives  them  the  name  of  the 
globus  pallidus.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  third  division, 
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while  containing,  in  virtue  of  its  position  at  the  base  of  the  wedge, 
more  grey  substance  than  does  either  of  the  others,  is  traversed 
only  byes  many  fibres  as  arise  within  its  own  limits,  while  the 
inner  divisions  are  traversed  by  fibres  coming  from  the  third 
division  and  bound  for  the  crusta  cnjris,  as  well  as  by  their  own. 
Just  as  the  nucleus  caudatus  of  the  corpus  striatum  stretches 
its  slender  posterior  extremity  forward  to  the  point  of  the 
temporal  lobe,  sc»  also  the  nucleus  lenticularis  thrusts  its 
temporal  process  (peduncuhis  nuclei  lenticularis),  which  is  of 
inconsiderable  size  in  comparison  with  its  frontal  portion, 
toward  the  same  lobe  to  receive  its  medullary  rays"  (p,  684 

iSOm.  **The  upper  border  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis  represents 
its  '  central  *  pole,  where  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata,  lea\ing 
the  inner  capsule  [ccntnim  geminum  semicirculare^  Vieussens], 
penetrate  into  the  ganglion  substance.  That  which  appears  in 
cross-sections  as  the  lower  border  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis, 
and  its  inner  extremity,  represents  the  *  peripheral '  pole  of  the 
ganglion,  from  which  a  largo  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta 
cruris  proceed.  It  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  nucleus  len- 
ticularis that  its  contingent  of  fibres  received  from  the  cortex 
of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  must  be  incomparably  greater 
than  from  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes.  Apart  from  the 
quantitative  distribution  of  fibres,  however,  the  lenticular 
nucleus  must  be  regarded  as  standing  in  connection  with  all 
parts  of  the  cortex  cerebri.  .  .  . 

"  The  fibres  of  the  first  and  second  members  of  the  projection 
system  which  traverse  the  nucleus  lenticularis — considering 
them  for  the  moment  as  forming  one  continuous  system,  un- 
broken by  the  intervention  of  the  ganglion-cells — ^take  by  no 
means  the  shortest  and  most  direct  path  through  the  ganglion ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  describe  complicated  spiral  lines,  made  up 
of  descending  portions,  which  are  concentric  with  the  convex 
surface  of  the  ganglion  and  radiating  portions  which  are  directed 
inwards,  namely,  towards  the  cms  cerebri  "  (p,  085). 

480ft.  "  A  certain  proportion  of  the  fibres  of  which  the  lamiruB 
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mediillares  are  composed  do  not,  in  their  further  course,  traverse 
both  or  even  one  of  the  inner  divisions  of  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
but  run  along  the  interior  surface  of  the  ganglion  directly  into 
that  part  of  the  inner  capsule  which  belongs  to  the  eras  cerebri. 
On  the  surface,  obtained  by  cross-section,  of  the  cms  cerebri,  the 
latter  fibres  occupy  its  innermost  segment,  in  onler  to  reach 
which  position  they  not  only  pass  the  lower  surface  of  their 
parent  ganglion,  but  also  cross  transversely  the  external  and 
central  fasciculi  of  the  crus  cerebri  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  sling, 
which  is  pretty  nearly  parallel  with  the  optic  tract,  and  is 
designated  as  the  sling  or  ansa  of  the  lenticular  nucleus.  This 
so-called  sHng  forms  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  ansa  peduncu- 
laris  of  Gratiolet,  or  of  the  substantia  innominata  of  Reir* 
.  (p.  686). 

480o.  "  In  cross-sections  which  pass  through  the  posterior  end 
of  the  third  ventricle  the  formation  of  the  crusta  cniris  appears 
completed,  not  only  as  regards  that  part  of  its  fibres  which  are 
derived  from  the  nucleus  caudatus  and  nucleus  lenticularis,  but 
also  in  respect  to  the  fibres  derived  fron^  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes,  which  fonn  the  most  ex- 
ternal fascicle  of  the  crusta  cruris.  This  group  of  fibres  is,  at 
its  entrance  into  the  cms,  covered  over  by  the  posterior  tubercle 
of  the  thalamus  and  by  the  corpora  geniculata,  and  in  cross- 
sections,  therefore,  is  to  be  seen  just  in  advance  of  these  gang- 
lionic masses  "  (p,  686). 

4S0jt?.  "  While  descending  through  the  region  of  the  raid-brain 
— corpora  quadrigemina— the  crusta  cruris,  however,  receives  a 
contribution  from  the  third  of  its  ganglia  of  origin,  the  grey 
substance  of  Sommeriiig — locus  nigtr,  substantia  nigra.  This 
broad,  thin  mass  of  ganglionic  substance  lies  like  a  partition 
between  the  crusta  and  the  tegmentum  cruris  cerebri.  It 
stands  in  connection  'centrally'  with  a  thin,  fan-shaped  layer  of 
fibres  belonging  to  the  corona  radiata,  which  terminate  in  it, 
w^hile  *  peripherally  *  it  sends  out  fibrous  bundles  which  appear 
on  the  transversely  cut  surface  of  the  cms  cerebri  in  the  form  of 
a  well-defined  network,  which  cuts  up  the  inner  and   central 
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part  of  the  section  into  minute  divisions-  This  network 
encloses  straggling  elements  belonging  to  the  system  of  large 
pigmented  cells,  to  which  the  ganglion  owes  its  name  of  *  sub« 
stantia  nigra,*  and  besides  them  a  number  of  very  small  cells. 
The  external  di\4sion  of  the  cnista  cruris,  that  which  is  derived 
directly  from  the  cortex  cerebri,  remains  free  from  admixture 
with  the  fibres  of  the  substantia  nigra  of  Somraering  "  (p.  686 
€tuq,) 

480^,  "The  crusta  cruris  has,  then,  four  different  regions  of 
origin:  (1)  The  cortical  substance  of  the  occipital  and  temporal 
lobes;  (2)  the  nucleus  caudatus;  (3)  the  nucleus  lenticularis ; 
(4)  the  locus  nigen  The  fibres  furnished  by  these  ganglia  are 
so  distributed  that  the  most  external  region  of  the  crusta  is 
made  up  of  fibres  derived  directly  from  the  cortex  cerebri,  the 
innermost  region  unquestionably  of  fibres  fiiraished  by  the 
nucleus  lenticularis  (sling  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis),  and  the 
intermediate  region,  the  largest  of  all,  of  fibres  from  the  nucleus 
caudatus  and  the  nucleus  lenticularis  in  common.  The  fibres 
from  the  locus  niger  are  distributed  among  those  from  the  other 
ganglia  over  the  inner  and  central  regions  of  the  crusta  cruris  " 
(p.  687). 

480r.  "  The  relative  increase  in  the  size  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
caudex  in  man  affects  the  nucleus  lenticularis  far  more  than  the 
nucleus  caudatus,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  that  of  a  region 
of  the  brain  which  is  but  poorly  represented  in  man,  namely, 
the  olfactory  lobe''  (p.  687>] 
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481.  The  corpora  striata  which  are  placed  in  the  summit  of 

the  medulla  oblongata  are  those  sublime  portals  through  which 
there  is  an  access  into  the  courts  of  the  cerebrum.  From  the 
kingdom  of  the  body  to  the  court  of  the  cerebrum  there  is  a  royal 
road  through  the  medulla  oblongata  as  far  as  its  apices,  that  is, 
the  corpora  striata ;  and  thence  it  is  continued  by  an  infinite 
number  of  little  pathways  or  fibres  towards  the  highest  and 
spacious  cortical  envelope  where  the  soul  rules  its  orb  by  its  nod, 
ie.  where  it  receives  sensations,  judges,  and  governs.  The  cere- 
brum devotes  all  its  thought  and  care  to  the  affairs  of  its  king- 
dom, but  to  the  corpora  striata  it  has  assigned  a  viceregal  office ; 
that  with  their  necks  they  may  sustain  all  things,  and  may 
execute  the  decrees  and  commands  of  the  empress  or  queen.  It 
is,  however,  a  most  noble  object  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  the 
form  of  this  government,  for  then  it  will  appear  how  the  one 
organ  flows  into  the  other. 

482.  Each  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum  has  respect 
to  the  corpora  striata  as  to  two  balances  and  ftilcra,  or  as  to  two 
bars  or  goals  whither  its  fibres  and  its  assemblages  of  fibres  aim. 
Thus  from  the  higher  and  lower,  the  posterior  and  anterior 
region  of  the  cerebrum,  the  fibre  is  brought  forth  and  led  into 
the  centrum  ovale  [corona  radiata],  the  corpus  callosum,  the 
fornix,  and  the  "geminum  centrum  semicircularo"  [inner  capsule], 
There  the  corpora  striata  are  spread  around  each  of  them.  The 
corona  radiata  encompasses  these  bodiea  on  all  sides,  and  em- 
braces and  enwraps  their  upper  edges.  The  corpus  callosum 
extends  like  a  sail  over  them  on  both  sides,  and  fosters  their 
apices ;  the  "  gemiuum  centrum  semicirculare  **  [inner  capsule], 
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and  in  addition  a  certain  medullary  tract  [the  laminie  medullarea 
of  the  nucleus  lenticularis],  go  down  below  like  a  meandering 
shore,  and  close  the  corpora  in  that  direction.  But  what  is 
worthy  of  notice,  everywhere  in  the  medulla  of  the  cerebrum 
one  fibre  is  brought  to  meet  another ;  they  cross  each  other  and 
become  interlaced,  and  in  this  wise  weave  a  certain  inextricable 
knot,  which  becomes  closer  and  tighter  the  more  it  is  stretched 
and  drawn  apart*  These  contextures  of  fibres^  together  with 
the  universal  medullary  cerebrum,  as  said  above,  have  respect  to 
the  corpora  striata  (which  are  stretched  out  from  the  base  of  the 
fornix  to  the  posterior  and  descending  cornua),  as  to  balances, 
fulcra,  goals,  and  bars.  Thence  also  there  is  a  descent  into  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow,  and  by  nerves  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  body. 

483.  The  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  except  that 
which  is  expended  in  the  chymical  organs,  not  only  envelops 
the  corpora  striata,  but  also  enters  thoroughly  into  their  corn- 
pages,  and  there  it  atljoins  itself  to,  and  interlaces  itself  with, 
freshly-born,  new  fibres  peculiar  to  these  bodies;  for  there  is 
an  access  to,  and  an  entrance  into,  them  from  every  quart-er. 
Indeed,  the  texture  of  both  edges  of  the  corpora  striata,  i.e.  both 
of  the  upper  and  the  lower,  is  loose  and  pervious ;  and  their  own 
texture  also  is  interpolated  with  stride,  which  from  their  upper 
surface  tend  like  rays  downwards  and  inwards.  Their  strata  of 
grey  substance  are  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  and  allow 
space  to  the  fibres  which  arrive.  Their  medullary  striae  are 
dense,  and  similar  to  nerves,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  be  bom  at  once  from  a  new  grey  substance.  Autopsy 
also  proves  this  influx.  Thus  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  not  only 
penetrate  here  towards  the  interiors  of  these  bodies,  but  also 
everywhere  they  flow  frc»m  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  into  those 
corpora  striata  which  are  continuous  with  them,  and  which  ara 
called  lower  [nucleus  lenticularis],  upper  [nucleus  caudatus], 
exterior,  and  interior.  These  fibres,  therefore,  %vhich  are  asso- 
ciated with  those  which  are  indigenous  and  peculiar  to  the 
[beginnings  of  the]  medulla  oblongata  [i.e.  to  the  coq^ora  striata]. 
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I  teod  towards  their  oew  conjunction  with  fibres  from  the  cere- 

I  bollum   in  the  pons  Vai-olii,  and  again  with  these  they  tend 

I  towards  a  new  conjuoction  with  those  which  arc  peculiar  to  the 

■  spinal   marrow*     At  last,  after  having  entered  into  so   many 

P  confederacies,  they  are  distributed  into  fascicles  and  nerves,  aa 

into  so  many  squadrons,  and  they  press  through  the  open  doors 

outside  their  bony  walls,  and  construct  a  kingdom  which  they 

rule  with  their  united  votes. 

484,  The  cerebrum,  however,  has  reserved  to  itself  the  control 
and  the  highest  power ;  that  is,  it  has  separated  itself  from  the 
corpora  striata;  for  it  has  placed  edges  and  boundaries  all 
around  them,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  interwoven  its  own 
fibres  into  their  stria?,  and  thus  has  bound  them  to  itself  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  are  unable  to  act  without  leave  being  given, 
Le,  to  expand  and  constrict  themselves  of  their  own  accord.  For 
every  fibre  of  the  cerebrum  is  extended  when  its  cortex  expands  j 
unless,  therefore,  the  fibre  of  the  cerebrum  which  flows  around 

PpD  copiously,  which  vaults  the  roofs  of  the  ventricles,  and  which 
Tias  thoroughly  embedded  itself  in  the  corpora  striata,  should 
extend  itself  and  constrict  its  little  tubes,  the  corpora  striata 
could  not,  under  auy  circumstance,  raise  themselves  into  emi- 
nences within  the  ventricles,  and  thus  swell.  Their  grey  sub- 
stance has  a  constant  tendency  to  expand,  but  is  held  down  by 
so  many  bonds  and  fetters  that  the  cerebrum  itself  must  give 
the  sign  and  issue  the  decree,  and  thus  control  the  motion. 
When  an  opportunity  is  given,  then  the  fibres  of  the  corpora 
striata,  and  the  rest  which  are  associated  with  thorn  in  their 
action — -those  from  the  medulla  oblongata  as  well  as  those  firom 
the  cerebellum  and  the  spinal  marrows-expand  together,  i,«. 
they  act  at  the  same  time  upon  and  through  their  fibres.  Such 
also  is  the  case  in  general  as  well  as  in  every  particular.  The 
cerebrum  thus  by  its  ovm  beckoning  ndes  its  orb,  and  keeps 
subject  to  its  own  good  pleasure  those  bodies  the  strise  of  which 
exercise  proximately  the  viceregal  power,  and  which  by  their 
shoulders  sustain  all* 

485,  In  respect  to  sensation,  however,  matters  are  differently 

2n 
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constituted ;  for  sensations  creep  op  from  the  outermost  to  the 
inmost  parts,  or  from  the  oigans  of  sense  to  the  cenebnim ;  or 
again  they  flash  up  through  the  spinal  marrow  or  the  medulla 
oblongata  even  to  the  apices,  the  corpora  striata,  and  thence 
through  that  universal  medulla  which  is  poured  around  them, 
and  through  its  indi\^dual  fibres  into  the  whole  cortical  en- 
velope of  the  cerebrum.  Thus  the  cerebrum  cannot  sensate 
and  perceive  except  in  accordance  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
corpora  striata  transmit  to  it  these  modifications,  and  thus  in 
which  they  minister  to  it ;  and  again  the  corpora  striata  cannot 
submit  these  modifications  to  the  cerebrum  and  minister  to  it, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  the  senses 
receive  these  impressions,  and  as  it  were  narrate  them.  The 
infantile  cerebrum  depends  yet  entirely  upon  the  senses  as  its 
masters,  and  from  these  transmissions  and  the  phenomena 
which  they  have  recorded,  infants  begin  to  perceive  the  objects 
before  them  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  afterwards  to  judge^ 
think,  will,  and  detennine.  In  this  manner  the  cerebnim  man- 
ages the  reins  in  the  determination  of  motions,  or  thus  it  ad- 
ministers the  governraent.  But  in  receiving  the  objects  of  the 
senses,  the  organs  of  sense  hold  the  first,  the  corpora  striata 
the  second,  and  the  cerebrum  itself  the  last  place.  This  is  the 
reason  that  in  infirm,  silly,  paralji:ic  persons,  and  in  those  who 
have  lost  the  use  of  the  senses,  in  infants,  and  in  puppies,  the 
corpora  striata  appear  obliterated,  unconnected,  distorted,  and 
confiised.  Also  why  terrible  phantasies  sometimes  come  up,  and 
sometimes  convulsions  are  caused  to  those  with  whom  the  ven- 
tricles are  filled  with  a  yellow  or  acrid  ichor.  And  again,  why 
some  have  inferred  from  these  phenomena  that  the  seat  of  the 
soul  is  in  these  corpora ;  which  indeed  squares  with  the  facts 
obtained  from  the  brains  of  birds,  in  w^hich  the  cortical  sub- 
stances for  the  greatest  part  ai'e  situated  around  the  ventricles. 
But  we  have  spciken  enough  of  the  influx  of  the  motions  and 
the  sensations  by  means  of  the  corpora  striata,  we  shall  now 
treat  of  the  offices  which  they  fulfil  in  the  excitement  of  the 
organs  belonging  to  the  chymical  laboratory. 
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486.  The  alternate  motion  of  the  ventricles,  their  expan- 
sion and  constriction,  depends  proximately  upon  the  corpora 
striata,  which  by  their  backs  hold  here  a  commanding  position ; 
but  remotely,  and  chiefly,  as  has  been  said,  this  motion  depends 
upon  the  cerebrum.  The  cerebrum  causes  the  beginning, 
the  continuation,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  motion  of  all  the 
parts  of  its  kingdom.  Thus  while  the  grey  substance  in  these 
bodies  expands  its  strata  or  its  areas,  these  bodies  themselves 
swell  into  an  acclivity,  and  thereby  limit  and  contract  the  space 
of  the  ventricles,  so  as  nearly  to  fill  it  up  altogether.  No  oppor- 
tunity of  swelling  is  given  to  these  bodies  or  corpora  except 
into  the  ca\'ity  nearest  to  them.  On  this  account,  wherever 
there  is  any  grey  substance,  there  is  always  a  hollow  space  either 
within  or  without,  in  the  form  either  of  anfractuosities,  sulci, 
fissures,  or  clefts ;  otherwise  that  substance  would  have  no  power 
of  rising ;  for  no  action  ensues  from  the  mere  state  of  potency 
or  power.  Thus  the  corpora  striata  are  the  prime  motors  of 
this  laboratory  and  its  organs ;  from  them  an  eflfect  is  continually 
exerted  upon  the  cavities  which  are  appended  to  them,  and  by 
which  they  are  succeeded.  In  order  that  these  bodies,  however, 
may  unfold  themselves,  they  are  engirded  by  medullary  fascicles 
which  are  called  their  edges.  These  edges  arc  yielding,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  mark  out  the  sphere  and  the  limits  of  motion. 
Hence  also,  and  likewise  firom  the  abundance  and  the  direction 
of  the  striie,  from  the  very  extent,  the  curv^ature,  and  the  cylin- 
drical form  of  these  corpora,  from  the  quantity  of  the  same  sub- 
stance which  is  underneath  them,  and  which  decreases  towards 
the  posterior  and  descending  comua,  it  appears  manifestly 
what  form  of  motion  these  corpora  exert,  and  how  they 
determine  the  liquid  which  is.  contained  [in  the  ventricles] 
towards  the  tw^o  foramina,  as  towards  the  middle  termini  of  the 
confluences,  or  as  towards  general  focL 

[The  functions  of  the  corpora  striata,  as  defined  by  Sweden- 
borg,  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  modem  science  in  Note  iv. — 
Editor,] 


CHAPTER    XIIL 


THE  OPTIC  THALAMI  OR  THE  CRURA  OF  THE  MEDULLA 
OBLONGATA. 


487.  The  optic  thalami,  by  others  also  called  the  crura,  pro- 
cesses, heads,  corpora  striata,  or  "  principia  superDa  inferiora  '* 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  lying  nearest  to  the  hefore-men' 
tioDed  corpora  striata,  although  a  little  lower ;  being  separated 
firom  them  only  by  an  intervening  medullary  zone  which  encom- 
passes the  margins  of  both  organs.  The  vaulted  expanse  of  the 
roofs  [of  the  ventricles],  the  intermediate  medullary  tract 
together  with  the  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle  ha\ang  been 
thoroughly  removed  or  folded  back,  the  optic  thalami  are  laid 
bare ;  and  they  then  appear  scarcely  otherwise  than  as  buttocks 
which  also  in  a  similar  manner  converge  in  the  middle  in  a  gap 
or  cleft,  and  thence  pass  off  in  the  shape  of  genuine  crura  or 
thighs,  where  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  that  part  on 
which  we  sit.  If,  however,  they  are  raised  from  their  tracts 
and  expanses,  they  appear  in  a  rauch  more  slender  form ;  they 
spread  far  apart,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  descending  comu 
of  the  ventricle  the  thighs  seem  shrivelled  up  into  tibiae.  This 
form  probably  has  furnished  the  old  ivriters  with  a  reason  for 
giving  to  the  neighbouring  tubercles  and  orifices  the  names 
•* nates,"  "testes/'  "vulva,"  and  *'anus."  The  corpora  striata 
occupy  the  farther  or  more  remote  bottom  and  wall  of  both 
lateral  ventricles,  while  the  optic  thalami  occupy  the  other  or 
the  nearer  bottom  and  wall  These  two  botiies  also  in  each 
ventricle  are  like  married  partners  or  consorts  of  the  same 
marriage-bed,  which  divide  among  one  another  the  government, 
and  mark  their  limits  by  a  medullary  boujidary,  and  finally  by 
the  body  of  the  fornix,  which  serves  to  both  as  an  appointed 
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limit.  In  this  wise  they  show  manifestly  that  the  power  of 
each  organ  of  acting  within  its  own  conical  shape  is  distinct 
froDi  that  of  the  other.  The  fornix,  as  said  above,  is  divided 
into  two  [pairs  of]  horns  which  are  called  its  crura,  pillars,  or 
roots;  the  lower  or  posterior  ones  of  these,  like  two  collars, 
are  thrown  over  the  crura  or  thighs  of  the  optic  thalami,  and 
spread  over  them  scarcely  otherwise  than  as  if  they  were  in- 
timately rooted  in  them ;  thus,  as  if  they  were  tied  and  sewed 
to  them  underneath,  down  to  their  extremities,  and  as  if  they 
covered  and  bound  some  of  their  portion ;  so  that  from  the 
middle  of  the  optic  thalami  dov^Ti  to  their  tarsus  or  heel,  where 
they  are  finally  rolled  together  into  nerves,  they  are  constantly 
bound  by  the  fornix  and  the  corpus  callosum.  These  crura  are 
covered  with  a  soft,  whitish,  medullary  membrane,  which  upon 
being  exposed  to  the  air  a^^sumes  an  ashy-grey  colour,  and  upon 
being  still  more  dried  and  boiled,  becomes  brownish.  When  the 
surface  is  lightly  scraped,  exceedingly  small,  thin,  and  numerous 
striaB  may  be  observed  by  such  as  are  sharp-sighted,  especially 
if  their  eyes  be  assisted  by  magnifying  glasses.  If,  however, 
the  thaiami  be  scraped  with  a  rasp,  these  stri<e  disappear ;  they 
are,  consequently,  not  of  the  same  consistency  and  clearness 
as  in  the  corpora  striata.  The  interior  striae,  intermixed  with 
fibres  and  grey  matter,  are  also  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  of  the  pineal  gland.  The  series 
imdemeath,  however,  with  the  bottom  plane  of  the  thalami,  in 
the  end  inclines  towards  the  medulla  oblongata*  Just  as  the 
top  ridges  of  the  thalami  from  their  origin  run  down  the  knee- 
joint  as  it  were,  where  they  are  inflected  into  nerv^es,  so  also 
the  two  choroid  plexuses  like  flowing  manes  run  down  from 
their  necks.  Where  the  two  cnira  encounter  each  other  under 
the  corpus  callosum  and  the  fornix,  they  form  a  cleft,  the  third 
ventricle,  under  which  they  by-and-by  coalesce.  A  medullary 
transverse  tract  or  a  process  similar  to  a  nerve  [the  posterior 
commissure]  runs  out  from  the  top  or  the  upper  roof  of  the 
third  ventricle  in  front  of  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  joining  the  two  thalami.    They  are  also  united 
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by  processes  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  of  the  fornix.  In 
aaimals  the  optic  thalami  are  di\dded  by  medullary  transverse 
tracts,  one  of  which  runs  forth  from  between  the  corpora  striata^ 
aa  it  does  in  human  brains ;  the  other  tract  divides  a  certain 
upper  region  from  the  lower ;  from  the  upper  region  proceed 
the  optic  nerves ;  below,  however,  are  the  very  crura,  beginnings, 
or  heads  of  the  medulla  oblongata  [the  corpora  striata],  which 
again  and  again  are  separated  by  medullary  tracts  running 
parallel  with  each  other.  Interiorly  there  is  a  tract  leading  to 
the  infnndibulum ;  below  is  the  glandula  magna  [pituitary 
gland];  further  dov^Ti  [behind]  is  a  cleft  continued  from  the 
upper  cavity  dividing  the  medulla  oblongata  into  two  halves. 
In  birds  the  optic  thalami  are  like  two  succenturiate  brains 
with  an  enclosed  cavity*  When  the  more  intricate  fabric  of 
more  perfect  brains  is  compared  with  these,  we  may  learn  from 
the  greater  simplicity  [which  prevails  in  the  latter]  what  are 
the  eflFects  and  the  ends  of  the  brain  when  at  work ;  whither 
the  striae  tend,  what  is  the  business  of  the  glands,  the  ventricles, 
and  clefts  \  ix,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  labouring  and  most 
intricate  machine  regarded  as  a  whole,  with  its  parts,  and  the 
forms  of  the  parts. 

488.  Willis.^ — "  If  the  hinder  portion  of  the  brain  is  divided 
from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  inclined  in  an  anterior  direc- 
tion, the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata  [the  optic  thalami] 
appear,  quite  bare  and  altogether  distinct  from  the  cerebrum 
and  the  cerebellum,  except  in  some  places  where  the  crura  are 
appended  to  the  former  '*  (p.  9).  "  Behind  the  corpora  striata 
the  optic  thalami  pursue  their  course  for  some  distance  by  them- 
selves, afterwards  they  meet  each  other  and  are  united  in  the 
same  caudex,  which  is  composed  as  it  were  of  two  stems'*  (p, 
12).  **  Where  the  corpora  striata  terminate  on  either  side  they 
are  succeeded  by  medullary  substance  of  a  darkish  colour,  which 
is  continued  for  some  distance,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
neighbouring  parts  by  a  peculiar  acclivity.  This  was  called  by 
Galen  the  '  thalamus  nervorum  opticorura;'  for  the  optic  nerves 
*  "Cerebri  Atiatome/'  cnp.  i,,  iu,  xiii. 
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emerge  hence  in  the  highest  part  on  either  side,  and  after  being 
carried  downwards  with  some  encompassing  substance  [the  optic 
tract],  they  are  united  near  the  infandibulum.  After  being 
again  divided,  and  after  passing  over  some  additional  space,  the 
optic  nerves  leave  the  cranium  on  the  direct  road  towards  the 
oi^ns  of  sight  Although  the  optic  nerves  originate  here  from 
the  medulla  oblongata  [ie,  the  crura  cerebri],  nevertheless  its 
inmost  or  its  whole  substance  is  not  expended  upon  them,  but 
these  nerves  are  inserted  in  the  medullary  caudex,  as  branches 
iQ  the  stem  of  a  tree*'  (p.  86).  "In  birds  and  fishes  this 
thalaraus  of  the  optic  nerves  assumes  great  dimensions,  and  is 
scarcely  inferior  in  size  to  the  cerebrum  itself"  (p.  87).  "I 
knew  some  one  who  was  greatly  affected  with  a  loss  of  the 
imtigination  and  the  memory ;  and  after  these  infirmities  began 
to  disappear,  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness.^  ,  ,  .  The  afore- 
said crura  with  man  are  very  much  larger  than  with  bnite 
animals ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  consist  as  it  were  of  numerous 
medullary  cordE  fitted  together.  They  are  apart  from  one 
another,  leaving  a  declivitous  opening  which  is  the  passage  to 
the  infundibulum.  In  most  quadrupeds  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  only  below,  where  they  have  a  cleft  for  the 
inftmdibuluni.  Their  ridges,  however,  where  the  optic  nerves 
have  their  origins,  are  somewhat  conjoined,  and  they  coalesce 
for  the  space  of  half  an  inch ;  wherefore  in  animals  the  one 
foramen  is  placed  before  this  coalition,  and  the  other  is  placed 
near  it ;  both  of  them,  however,  lead  to  the  infundibulum,  .  .  . 
It  must  be  observed  that  in  human  beings  the  optic  thalami, 
from  the  point  where  they  are  appended  to  the  cerebrum,  pro- 
ceed in  a  larger  angle  of  inclination,  being  bent  in  their  direc- 
tion ;  in  animals,  however,  the  two  members  lie  almost  parallel 
to  one  another"  (p.  16). 

489*  VlEUSSENS,^ — •*  The  optic  thalami  are  two  white  bodies, 
covered  exteriorly  with  a  thin  and  soft  membrane,  and  situated 
in  the  upper  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata^  where  they  are 

'   T  nra  iinaMe  to  r(*rify  thi»  passage. — Edttor, 
5»  "Neurographia,"  cap.  xi. 
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placed  between  the  corpora  striata^  or  the  '  anterior  processes  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.*  They  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  interposition  of  the  third  ventricle  and  the  foramen 
anterius  and  posterius,  or  the  *  vulva  *  and  '  anus ;  *  and  yet  in 
man  their  ridges  are  always  conjoined  by  the  iuterposition  of 
an  intennediate  medullary  tract,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  third 
ventricle ;  and  I  maintain  this  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Willis,  who 
says  that  for  the  moat  part  they  are  apart  from  each  other,  and 
altogether  separated.  In  their  anterior  part  a  white,  entirely 
round  body,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  the  thalami 
themselves,  is  prominent  The  white  membrane  with  which 
the  optic  thalami  are  covered  is  a  thin  and  very  soft  body, 
which  is  composed  of  white  fibrils  derived  either  from  the 
medullary  tract  spread  over  the  ceiling  of  the  third  ventricle, 
or  from  the  upper  part  of  the  *  centnim  semicircniare  *  [taenia 
semicirculaiis]  on  either  side,  which  is  in  close  proxunity  to 
its  thalamus.  But  where  this  membrane,  which  is  not  unlike 
a  thin  skin,  is  produced  near  the  posterior  region  of  the  optic 
thalami,  its  fibrils  gradually  incline  towards  each  other,  imtil  at 
last  they  coalesce  from  both  sides,  and  together  with  certain 
white  tracts  which  emerge  out  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
above-mentioned  thalami,  they  pass  off  into  the  optic  nerves ; 
whence  it  is  that  the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  not 
inappropriately  called  '  thalami  nervorum  opticorum.*  When 
the  white  membrane  is  removed  with  which  the  thalami  optici 
are  covered,  and  when  their  substance  is  a  little  scraped  off,  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  nay,  and  even  without  the  microscope, 
innumerable  and  most  slender  medullary  tracts  are  discovered 
in  them,  which  are  so  arranged  that  together  with  the  grey 
substance  with  which  they  are  interwoven,  they  present  a 
likeness  in  a  certain  way  to  bodies  marked  with  stria? ;  on  this 
account  also»  taking  into  consideration  their  situation  and 
interior  conformation,  I  call  them  the  posterior,  upper  corpora 
striata.  Their  very  slender  medullar)^  tracts  are  derived  from 
the'geminum  semicirculare  centrum  *  [inner  capsule],  or  from 
the  posterior  repon  of  the  oval  centre  [corona  radiata] ;  they 
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tend  towards  the  spinal  marrow,  nnless  you  except  some 
which  pass  off  into  the  optic  nerves  "  (pp,  67,  68).  "  The  optic 
thalami  appear  of  a  white  colour  so  long  as  they  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  air ;  but  when  they  are  exposed  to  it,  they  assume 
a  whitish-grey  colour ;  when,  however,  they  are  dried  or  boiled, 
they  become  altogether  grey"  (p.  62). 

400.  Ridley.^—''  The  optic  thalami  are  two  prominent  bodies, 
more  purely  medullary  on  their  exterior  surface  than  within, 
which  meeting  together  like  the  two  topmost  strokes  of  Y  in- 
verted, constitute  the  uppermost  part  only  of  the  crura  meduUse 
oblongatae  in  that  fonn,  the  other  or  lower  side  being  quite  of  an- 
other figure.  Now  seeing  that  they  are  the  immediate  continued 
productions  of  the  globose  medulla  of  the  cerebrum — contrary 
to  the  old  opinion  of  Praxagoras  and  Philotimus,  averting  the 
brain  to  be  only  a  germination  of  the  spinal  marrow,  of  late  revived 
by  Bartholin — if  any  precedency  of  parts  as  to  time  may  be 
allowed,  I  look  upon  them  to  be  rather  the  origin  than  the  produc- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblougatii  and  the  spinal  marrow  too,  and  they 
may  more  properly  be  called  the  capita  or  heads  than  the  crura 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  tops  or  ridges,  as  already 
observed,  incline  closely  to  one  another,  yea,  they  join  together  (as 
Vieussens  has  rightly  observed,  contrary  to  Willis,  whose  figures 
of  that  part  are  utterly  false),  unless  where  the  rima  or  cleft 
leading  to  the  infundibuhun  parts  them,  leaving,  like  the  corjxjra 
striata,  an  obtuse  angle  between  them.  .  .  .  The  reason  why 
they  are  called  thalami  nervorum  opticonun  is  from  certain 
fibres  supposed  to  be  in  them,  arising  from  their  tnxe  medullary 
surface,  by  Vieussens  called  a  medullary  membmne,  and  s^mie 
from  within  their  own  substance,  which  at  last  meeting  together, 
make  up  the  bodies  of  the  optic  nerves,  ...  As  for  my  part, 
I  never  could  find  any  fibres  at  all  appearing  in  their  external 
medullary  part,  su  l\\om  within  are  very  small  at  best,  and  scaroelj 
discernible.  On  the  outside  of  these  I  have  always  found  and 
often  showed  to  bystanders  a  very  fair  medullary  tract  [t^nia 
semicircularis]  running  all  along  between  the  corpora  striata 

*  "Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  chaps,  xiii.  atnl  xv. 
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and  from  the  hindermost  extent  of  the  corpora  striata  in  an 
anterior  direction,  down  to  the  very  roots  of  the  fornix,  with 
which  they  seem  to  be  continuous  "  (pp.  121-123).  "  The  crura 
are  only  the  lower  part  of  the  thalami  optici,  which  in  their 
extremities  become  continuous  with  the  under  side  of  the  medul- 
lary hinder  part  of  the  cerebrum,  .  .  .  Upon  a  diligent  inquiry 
it  appears  that  these  crura  are  more  deeply  immerged  and  knit 
to  the  globose  medulla  of  the  cerebrum  in  an  interior  direc- 
tion, by  means  of  the  corpora  striata,  as  also  by  the  medullary 
part  of  the  cerebrum  itself,  which  there,  from  the  back  or  under- 
most  winding  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  perfectly  mingled 
with  it*  Where  these  two  crura  begin  to  come  closely  together, 
the  pons  Varolii,  made  up  of  the  second  process  of  the  cere- 
bellum, begins  to  cover  the  medulla  oblongata*'  (pp*  139,  140). 
**  The  medullary  tracts  in  the  thalami  optici  on  their  passage 
downwards  run  out  obliquely  towards  the  side  of  the  subjacent 
crura  and  the  medullary  caudex/' 

4DL  WiNSLOW.i — "The  optic  thalami  are  so  named  because 
the  optic  nerves  arise  chiefly  from  them.  They  are  two  large 
eminences  placed  by  the  aide  of  each  other,  between  the  posterior 
portions  or  extremities  of  the  corpora  striata.  Their  figure  is 
semi-spheroidal  and  a  little  oval ;  and  they  are  of  a  whitish 
colour  ou  the  surface ;  but  their  inner  substance  is  partly  greyish 
and  partly  white,  so  that  in  cutting  them  we  see  streaks  of 
different  colours  almost  like  those  of  the  corpora  striata.  These 
two  eminences  are  closely  joined  together,  and  at  their  convex 
part  they  are  so  far  united  as  really  to  become  one  body,  the 
whitish  outer  substance  being  continued  uniformly  over  them 
both.  This  substance  is  very  thin,  and  falls  to  pieces  only  by  the 
weight  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  brain  when  taken  out  of  the 
cranium,  .  ,  .  [Immediately  within  this  common  substance, 
these  two  eminences  are  closely  contiguous  till  about  the  middle 
of  their  thickness ;  and  from  thence]  they  separate  insensibly 
toward  the  bottom,  where  by  the  space  left  between  them  a 
particular  canal  is  formed,  named  the  third  ventricle,  one 
^  '*  ADatotnicol  Expofiition/*  etc,  section  x* 
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extremity  of  which  opens  forward,  the  other  backward.  Some 
anatomists  have  mistaken  the  superficial  comiection  of  these 
eminences  for  the  pons  Varolii.  At  the  bottom  these  two 
eminences  are  elongated  downward  towards  both  sides,  into  two 
thick,  round,  whitish  cords,  which  separate  from  each  other  like 
horns,  by  a  large  curvature,  and  afterwards  by  a  small  curvature 
turned  forward  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former,  and  repre- 
senting the  tip  of  a  horn,  they  approach  each  other  again* 
The  size  of  these  cords  diminishes  gradually  from  their  origin 
to  their  anterior  reunion  "  (section  x,  nos.  75-78). 

492.  Consult  also  Willis*s  plates  in  the  "  Anatome  Cerebri," 
iii.,  iv.,  vii.,  viii,,  and  in  the  '*  Anima  Brutornm,"  v.,  vL,  vii,  viii.; 
Vieussens*  plates  vi,  vii,  viiL,  ix.,  x.,  xL,  xiL,  xiii,  xiv.^  xv.,  xvi ; 
and  likewise  Ridley *s  plate  v. 


[Modern  Authoes, 

492a.  QtiAiK.^ — "The  ifmlami  opiici  (posterior  cerebral 
gangUa)  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and  rest  on  the  corresponding 
cerebral  crura,  which  they  in  a  manner  embrace.  On  the  outer 
side  each  thalamus  is  bounded  by  the  corpus  striatum  and  taenia 
semicircularis.  The  upper  surface,  which  is  white,  is  free  and 
prominent,  and  is  partly  seen  in  the  lateral  ventricle  and  partly 
covered  by  the  fornix.  The  part  which  is  seen  in  the  lateral 
ventricle  is  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  and  is  named  the 
anterior  tubercle.  The  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  upper 
surface,  beneath  the  fornix,  is  likewise  prominent,  and  is  termed 
the  pederwT  tuhtrch  (pulvinar),  The  posterior  surface,  which 
is  also  white  and  free,  projects  into  the  descending  comu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle.  The  inner  sides  of  the  two  thalami  are  in 
partial  contact  one  with  the  other.  They  present  grey  substance 
uncovered  with  white,  and  are  generaUy  connected  together  by 
a  transverse  portion,  which  forms  the  middle  or  soft  commissure 
of  the  third  ventricle  **  (iL  p,  549). 

*'  The  optic  thalajnns  consists  of  grey  matter  which  is  mingled 

I  '*  Ilemcnts  or  Anatomy/*  eighth  edition,  London,  1878. 
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very  uniformly  with  the  interlacing  fibres  of  which  it  is  in  great 
measure  composed*  *  .  .  The  middle  or  gret/  commissure,  oonnect- 
ing  the  two  thalami,  consists  of  small  cells,  densely  massed 
together,  and  containing  yellow  pigment "  (ii,  p,  5C3). 

4926.  '*  The  optic  tracts  *  ♦  .  are  attached  to  and  embrace  the 
under  side  of  the  corresponding  [cerebral]  peduncles,  and  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  thalami.  Each  tract  is  somewhat  cylin- 
drical towards  the  optic  commissure,  where  it  is  connected  with 
a  deposit  of  grey  matter  adjacent  to  the  tuber  cinereum.  It 
becomes  flattened  and  broader  as  it  approaches  the  thalamus, 
and  makes  a  bend  as  it  turns  round  the  peduncle  to  reach  the 
back  part  of  that  body.  Near  this  bend,  which  is  named  the 
knee  (genu),  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
are  pilaced  two  small  oblong  and  flattened  eminences  connected 
with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  optic  tract.  They  are  small 
masses  of  grey  matter  about  the  size  and  shape  of  coffee-beans, 
placed  one  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  side  of  the  genu 
of  the  optic  tract,  and  hence  they  are  named  respectively  corpus 
gcnictdatum  externum  and  internum.  They  send  fibres  into  the 
optic  tract  and  also  into  the  thalamus  of  the  same  side.  Other 
fibres  go  directly  from  the  optic  tract  to  the  thalamus,  passing 
between  the  outer  corpus  genicnlatiim  and  the  cms  cerebri,  and 
others  to  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  fibres  of  the 
optic  tract  are  therefore  derived  from  three  sources,  viz.  the 
thalamus,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  corpora  genicu- 
lata**  (ii.  p.  551  ci  scq.). 

"The  inner  corjms  geniculatum  contains  small  nerve-cells 
similar  to  those  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  mingled  with 
fibres  which  pass  through  it  from  the  same  source.  Among 
them  are  also  nuclei  lying  in  clear  spherical  spaces.  The 
o^Uer  is  densely  filled  with  large  yellow  branching  and  fasi- 
form  cells,  and  among  them  pass  the  fibres  of  the  outer  portion 
of  the  optic  tract,  gathered  in  four  or  six  laminae,  which 
alternate  with  thicker  layers  of  cellular  substance  "  (ii.  p.  563). 

492c.  ToDD.^— "In  the  internal  concave  surface  of  each 
1  **  Anatomy  of  the  Brain, *'  etc.,  London,  1845. 
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corpus  striatum  the  optic  thalamus  is  placed.  The  latter  body 
is  therefore  posterior  and  internal  to  the  former.  The  lighter 
colour  of  the  optic  thalamus  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  the 
corpus  striatum.  The  optic  thalami  come  into  close  relation 
to  each  other  by  their  inner  surfaces,  which  forra  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  third  ventricle.  Each  optic  thalamus^  like 
the  corpus  striatum,  presents  a  free  and  an  attached  portion* 
The  former  projects  into  the  ventricle— the  intraventricular 
portion;  the  latter  adheres  to  the  inner  side  of  the  corpus 
striatum  and  to  the  mass  of  the  hemisphere,  and  posteriorly 
to  the  olivary  columns,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the 
processus  cerebelli.  The  superior  surface  is  free  and  forms  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle  ;  the  internal  surface  is 
likewise  fr^e  and  forms  the  lateral  wall  of  the  third  ventricle, 
being,  however,  interrupted  in  a  very  small  space  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  soft  commissure,  A  portion  of  its  external 
and  posterior  surface  is  also  free,  and  projects  backwards 
and  outwards  into  the  inferior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
presenting  a  pointed  extremity  in  that  situation.  These  fr(.^e 
surfaces  are  smooth  and  moist,  being  covered  by  the  niembrane 
of  the  ventricles.  The  velum  interpositum,  which  is  itself 
overlapped  by  the  fornix,  rests  upon  the  superior  surface  of  the 
optic  thalamtis.  The  thalami  are  placed  obliquely,  so  that  they 
are  nearer  ea^i'h  other  at  their  anterior  than  at  their  posterior 
extremity.  Each  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
nine  to  ten  lines  in  height,  and  about  eight  lines  in  breadth  " 
(p.  227  el  scq,l 

4id2d.  '*In  point  of  structure  the  thalamus  resembles  a 
ganglion  much  more  closely  than  does  the  corpus  striatum.  A 
light  reddish  grey  is  the  colour  of  the  surface  when  cut  into ;  it 
has  been  not  inappropriately  compared  to  that  of  coffee  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  milk  (ca/^  au  lait).  When  thin 
sections  are  examined,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  very 
numerous  fibres  interlacing  freely,  with  nerve  vesicles  occupying 
their  intervals.  The  fibres  are  not  collected  into  bundles  as  in 
the  corpus  striatum,  nor  do  they  take  a  radiating  course  in  the 
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thalamus.  The  reticulation  which  they  fonn  is  very  like  that 
in  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  spinal  roots.  ,  ,  .  The  fibres  of 
each  optic  thalamus  are  extremely  numerous,  and  have  most 
extensive  connections.  Along  its  ventricular  surface  they  are 
evidently  cantinunvis  with  those  of  the  hemisphere,  which 
appear  to  radiate  from  it  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions* 
Posteriorly  the  fibres  of  the  processus  cerebelli  ad  testes  and 
those  of  the  olivary  columns  pass  into  it.  The  anterior  pillars 
of  the  fomLx  arc  connected  with  it  in  front,  and  derive  from  it 
some  nervous  fibres  \  and  below  and  within,  a  cylinder  of  fibres 
emerges  from  it  to  the  corpora  albieantia  [bulbi  fomicis].  Thus 
the  optic  thalami  are  connected  with  the  hemispheres  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  olivary  columns  and  with  the  cerebellum  on  the 
other  hand.  ...  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  respecting 
the  optic  thalami  that  they  are  directly  continuous  with  the 
superior  portion  [tegmentum]  of  the  cms  cerebri,  so  that  in 
viewing  a  vertical  section  of  the  encephalon  we  see  no  line  of 
demarcation  between.  The  thalamus  grows  as  it  were  from 
the  superior  extremity  [tegraentimi]  of  the  cms ;  it  is  recog- 
nised from  the  latter  by  its  swelling  into  an  ovoid  mass.  It 
is  emphatically,  as  Willis  long  ago  expressed  it^  an  epiphysis 
upon  the  cms  cerebri"  (p.  229  el  seq.). 

492f,  Reil.* — ■' The  opHc  tlmlamms  consists  of  several  layers ; 
and  each  layer  is  composed  of  grey  and  medullary  substance  ;  of 
which  the  former  is  situated  interiorly,  and  the  latter  exteriorly 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  thalamus.  The  arrangement  of  its 
fibres  is  radiate.  The  uppermost  stratum  seems  to  follow  an 
antero'posterior  direction  ;  at  least  it  is  most  easily  lifted  off  from 
behind  forwards.  Between  this  and  the  follo^\ing  stratum  lies 
the  inverted  root  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix ;  immedi- 
ately under  it  is  the  radiation  of  the  interior  coqms  geniculatum  ; 
it  gives  birth  to  the  tienia  semicircularis  and  temiinates  in  the 
optic  ner\'es.  From  the  whole  of  its  exterior  upper  surface, 
consequently  from  the  surface  of  the  optic  thalamus  itself,  there 

*  "  Das  Htrnschenkel  System  oder  die  Hirnscbenkel  Organisation  im  grotaeti 
nehirn,"  in  the  "  ArcUiir  der  Physiologie,"  yol  ix.,  Halle,  ISOfl. 
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descends  a  medullary  membrane  in  the  direction  of  its  outer 
edge.  Along  the  edge  it  is  resolved  into  numberless  flax-like 
threads,  which  are  gathered  up  in  a  bundle,  and  from  before 
backwards  are  wound  around  the  margin  of  the  thalamus,  like  a 
cloth  around  a  turban.  These  threads  lie  immediately  on  the 
corona  radiata,  in  a  canal  running  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
optic  thalamus,  which  is  more  or  less  smooth.  The  posterior 
and  interior  part  of  this  medullary  lamina  gives  out  threads  to 
the  optic  nerve.  The  grey  substance  of  the  corpus  striatum  is 
contiguous  to  this  bundle,  covering  it ;  blood-vessels  pass  along 
between  the  two,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  ventricle  spreads 
over  this  boundary-line  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  the 
corpus  striatum.  This  organization  it  is  which  is  usually  called 
the  tmyiia  semicircularis.  ,  ,  .  In  the  descending  comu  the 
extremity  of  the  thalamus  is  divided  into  the  optic  nerve,  and 
into  a  blunt  thickened  border  which  is  situated  under  the  optic 
nerve  and  covered  by  it,  and  which  spreads  out  its  fibres  in  the 
descending  comu  in  the  form  of  rays,  under  the  tapdum.  If 
this  layer  is  lifted  off,  the  taenia  is  removed  with  it,  and  the 
corona  radiata  appears.  In  front  the  taenia  terminates  imme- 
diately above  the  anterior  commissure. 

"The  second  layer  is  a  production  of  the  interior  corpus 
geniculatum.  It  spreads  out  on  both  sides.  With  its  exterior 
portion  it  seems  to  pass  over  the  outer  edge  of  the  cms  cerebri, 
encircling  the  same  like  a  ribbon  in  the  inner  capsule  of  the 
corpus  striatum.  It  radiates  anteriorly  and  passes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  corona  radiata. 

•'  The  next  layer  in  order  is  the  thwd  composed  by  the 
lemniscus  (Schkife),  which  is  the  lowest  in  the  direction  of  the 
cms  cerebri/* 

492/  *'The  optic  thalamus  is  thickest  in  its  interior  side. 
Towards  its  exterior  edge  it  gradually  becomes  thinner.  The 
medulla  coming  from  the  whole  of  its  substance  directs  its 
course  towards  its  exterior  edge,  where  it  forms  a  raphe,  and 
merges  in  the  corona  radiata,  If»  therefore,  the  cms  cerebri  is 
severed  immediately  behind  the  optic  thalamus,  and  if  then  its 
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various  layers,  first  the  upper,  then  the  second,  and  afterwards 
the  third  layer  in  the  locus  niger,  are  lifted  up ;  and  if  these 
removals  are  continued  to  the  exterior  edge  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  it  appears  manifestly  that  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
edge  of  that  hpdy  merges  in  the  cms  cerebri ;  that  it  interlaces 
with  it,  decussates,  and  forms  a  raphe,  such  as  is  found  in 
various  places,  e.g.  near  the  ganglion  oi'  the  fifth  pair.  The 
corona  radiata,  consequently,  is  formed  from  abi)ve  by  the  optic 
thalami,  and  from  bc4ow  by  the  crura  cerebri.  After  the  third 
layer  in  the  locus  niger,  immediately  above  the  basal  surface 
(Gruiidflache)  of  the  cms  cerebri,  has  been  removed,  it  may  be 
clearly  seen  how  the  crus  cerebri  spreads  out  uuderneath  ;  how 
it  preserves  its  peculiar  radiated  structure;  how  it  remains 
almost  unmixed,  and  pursues  its  course  by  itself  as  far  as  the 
raphe  of  the  corona  radiata;  and  how  only  in  the  raphe  it 
becomes  interlaced  with  the  medullary  radiation  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  the  two  together  forming  the  corona  radiata. 

*'  The  optic  thalamus  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  system 
of  the  crura  cerebri,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  integral 
constituent  of  the  same,  and  that  both  may  be  considered  as 
iofieparable  parts  of  one  organization.  The  thalamus  increases 
the  bulk  of  the  cms  cerebri,  and  by  this  addition  its  radiation 
receives  a  circular  tlirection.  The  corona  ra<iiata,  which  like  a 
halo  of  rays  surrounds  the  optic  thalamus,  is  a  continuation  of 
both,  i.e.  of  the  crus  cerebri  and  the  optic  thalamus.  Under 
the  optic  thalamus  the  cms  cerebri  spreads  out  almost  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  the  focus  of  which  is  the  optic  thalamus  itself 
as  it  winds  around  the  cms  cerebri.  This  circle  commences 
anteriorly  in  the  frontal  lobe,  opposite  the  genu  of  the  corpus 
callosum ;  it  passes  over  the  Sylvian  fissure,  is  continued  through 
the  anterior,  posterior,  and  descending  comua  of  the  lateral 
ventricle— ever  around  the  optic  thalamus ;  the  exterior  edge 
of  which,  just  like  the  radiation  of  the  cms  cerebri,  encompasses 
the  tmnk  of  the  latter  in  a  circular  fomi.  The  circle  ends  in 
the  descending  cornu  in  the  point  of  the  temporal  lobe,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.     The  circles  of  the  two 
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hemispheres  face  one  another  vertically,  their  interior  sides 
being  turned  towards  each  other,  while  with  their  exterior  aides 
they  form  the  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebrum. 

"In  order  to  exhibit  to  view  this  oi^nization,  a  vertical 
section  of  the  cerebnmi  must  be  made  through  the  raphe  of 
the  corpus  callosiim.  Afterwards  the  nucleus  caudatus  of  the 
corpus  callosum  has  to  be  removed  in  the  anterior  comu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  and  the  tapetum  in  the  posterior  and  descend- 
ing comiia.  The  preparation  must  now  be  laid  so  that  the  outer 
side  of  the  hemisphere  is  below,  and  its  lower  edge  towards  the 
beholder,  when  it  will  be  seen  how  the  rays  of  the  corona  radiata 
surround  the  optic  thalamus,  forming  almost  a  complete  circle 
around  it  which  is  interrupted  only  by  a  break  in  the  entrance 
of  the  Sylvian  fissure  "  (ix.  p.  1 53  et  saj.), 

492y.  Meynert.^— *' The  principal  ganglia  of  origin  of  the 
iegm-entum  [^ee  no.  480fi(]  are :  1,  The  thalamus  opticus.  2.  The 
corpus  quadrigeminum.  These  ganglia  have  in  common,  besides 
their  connection  with  the  spinal  cord,  a  connection  with  the 
tractus  opticus  also.  This  latter  connection  they  share  with 
the  corpora  geniculata,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
an  appendage  to  these  ganglia.  The  tegmentum,  moreover, 
receives  fibres  from:  3.  The  corpus  albicans.  4.  A  ganglion 
embedded  in  the  crural  sling  (ansa  peduncularis),  5.  The 
pineal  gland  "  (p,  687). 

492A.  **The  thalamus  opficws,  distinguished  by  the  colour  of 
its  belt  of  white  fibres,  the  stratum  zonale,  from  the  grey 
surface  of  the  nucleus  caudatus,  seems  at  first  glance  to  present 
its  own  grey  ganglionic  substance,  exposed  and  imcovered,  at 
that  part  of  its  surface  which  appears  in  the  third  ventricle. 
This  ventricular  grey  substance  forms  in  reality  a  layer  foreign 
to  the  thalamus  itself,  and,  together  with  the  neighbouring 
tuber  cinereum,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  with  the  intundi- 
bulum  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  pituitary  gland,  belongs  to 
the  tubular  grey  matter"  (p.  687  d  Beq,), 

*  "The  Brain  of  Mammals,"  in  Stncker*fl  ** Manual  of  Hiutobgy/*  Americim 
edition.  New  York,  1872. 
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492i.  *'  An  entirely  false  idea  is  formed  of  the  shape  of  the 
thalamus  opticus^  if  the  superficial  grey  matter,  of  which  we 
have  just  been  treating,  be  regarded  as  making  part  of  the 
ganglion.  In  that  case  it  would  appear  as  if  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  thalamus  reached  to  the  very  base  of  the  brain, 
whereas,  in  fact,  this  extremity  is  farther  removed  from  the  base 
of  the  brain  than  any  other  part  of  the  ganglion ;  for  the  anterior 
extremity,  which  is  the  thinnest  part  of  the  thalamus,  lies  not 
only  above  the  crus  cerebri,  but  also  above  a  part  of  the  wedge- 
ahaped  nucleus  lenticularis,  ,  .  .  At  the  region  of  the  tuber- 
culum  posterius  the  breadth  of  the  thalamus  is  greater  than 
at  any  other  part ;  just  in  front  of  the  axis  comes  its  greatest 
thickness,  and  at  its  anterior  extremity  both  dimensions  are 
less  than  anywhere  else  "  (p,  690). 

492/.  '*  The  more  or  less  complete  separation  of  the  substance 
of  the  thalamus  into  different  nuclei  is  due  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  manner  of  entrance  of  the  fibres  of  the  first  member  of  the 
projection  system  [see  footnote  on  p.  552],  and  on  the  other  to 
the  mode  of  origin  of  the  fibres  of  the  crus  cerebri  within  the 
ganglion ;  and  the  study  of  these  two  points  will  make  clear  to 
us  the  position  of  the  supposed  special  nuclei. 

"  The  superior  member  of  the  projection  system  then,  coming 
from  the  frontal  lobe,  from  the  walls  of  the  fossa  Sylvii,  and 
from  the  temporal  lobe,  penetrates  in  fourfold  manner  into  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  thalamus.  In  three  directions  blunt 
processes,  so  to  speak,  project  iVoni  the  substance  of  the  thalamus 
to  meet  the  fibres  from  the  corona  radiata,  and  unite  with  the 
compact  masses  of  medullary  substance  as  with  pedicles, 

"1.  The  antmor  pedicle  of  the  thalamus  penetrates  from 
the  frontal  lobe,  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  nucleus 
lenticularis,  directly  into  the  anterior  extren\ity  of  the  ganglion, 
taking  part,  on  its  way,  in  the  formation  of  the  inner  capsule 
of  the  nucleus  lenticularis.  Once  within  the  substance  of  the 
thalamus,  this  compact  group  of  fibres  splits  into  a  cone  of 
diverging  rays,  in  consequence  of  which  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thalamus  appears  on  longitudinal  sections  under  the  form 
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of  a  blunted  cone.  The  most  superficial  portion  of  this  pencil 
of  rays  helps  to  form  the  stratum  zonale,  before  it  penetrates 
into  the  substance  of  the  ganglion  proper, 

"  %  The  inferior  pedicle  of  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the 
thalamus  enters  from  the  substantia  innominata  of  Reil,  splits 
up  in  like  manner  into  a  pencil  of  radiating  fibres,  and  some 
of  its  bundles,  especially  in  the  inner  division  of  the  thalamus, 
may  be  traced  a  long  distance  backwards.  This  pedicle  forms 
at  its  origin  the  third  stratum  of  the  ansa  peduncularis.  Its 
fibres  spring  from  the  cortex  of  the  fossa  Syhdi,  and  from  that 
of  the  temporal  lobe. 

"3.  The  abo%^e  third  stratum  of  the  ansa  peduncularis  is 
succeeded  by  a  fourth,  which  also  penetrates,  but  by  a  more 
indirect  route»  the  substance  of  the  thalamus,  namely,  by  joining 
itself  to  the  component  fasciculi  of  the  stratum  zonale,  which 
pass  in  spiral  curves  over  the  surface  of  the  ganglion  prepara- 
toiy  to  entering  the  superficial  layers  of  its  grey  matter.  .  .  . 

**  4,  The  fourth  mode  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  first  member 
of  the  projection  system  enter  the  anterior  part  of  the  thalamus 
is  that  adopted  by  the  ascending  branch  of  the  cms  fornicis, 
which  represents  the  cortex  of  the  gyros  fi*rni€atus,  and  tbrms 
the  mperior  pedicle  of  the  thalamus.  After  making  an  S-shaped 
curve,  in  order  first  to  pass  to  the  inside  of  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal faseiculua  (hinteres  Langsbiindel),  and  then  to  reach  a 
somewhat  external  part  of  the  thalamus,  this  aisceuding  cms 
fomicis  passes  directly  forwards  and  upwards,  and  forking  into 
two  parts,  as  may  be  readily  seen  on  cross-sections,  it  spreads  out 
its  fibres  in  the  superior  nucleus  of  the  thalamus,  whose  anterior 
extremity  gives  rise  to  the  protuberance  on  the  surface  of  the 
ganglion  called  the  tuberculum,  or  genu  anterius  "  (pp.  690,  691). 

492fc  **  The  internal  capsule  of  the  nucleus  lenticularia  con- 
tains fibres  destined  not  only  for  the  anterior  extremity,  but 
also  for  the  body  of  the  thalamus  opticus,  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  in  the  tem- 
poral lobe.  .  .  .  The  merit  of  having  first  demonstrated  on 
section-preparations  the  radiation  from  the  inner  capsule  [*ccn- 
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tnim   geminiim   semicirculare/  Vieussens]  into   the   thalamus 
opticus  belongs  to  KoUiker  "  (pp.  692,  C93). 

492/.  "  In  the  posterior  region  of  that  part  of  the  thalamus 
which  is  still  exposed  in  the  third  ventricle,  ix.  the  part  anterior 
to  the  posterior  tubercle,  the  ganglion  is  in  direct  contact  T^Hth 
the  cerebral  medullary  substance  proper,  since  at  this  region  the 
inner  capsule  is  no  longer  present,  its  limits  being  the  same 
with  those  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis,  which  does  not  extend  so 
far  posteriorly, 

"  In  this  region  the  thalamus  may  be  separated  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  division,  marked  off  from  each  other  by  a  process  of 
medullary  substance  that  projects  between  them.  The  grey 
substances  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  divisions  of  the  thalamus 
coalesce  completely,  and  the  two  are  traversed  conjointly  .  .  . 
by  exactly  similar  radiating  fasciculi  that  are  arranged  in  layera, 
which  alt-ernate  with  layers  of  gi'ey  substance  of  about  equal 
thickness  in  wliich  the  fibres  terminate.  ,  .  . 

"  The  radiating  fibres,  which  are  all  apparently  of  the  same 
nature,  and  which  terminate  thus  in  the  conjoined  superior  and 
inferior  divisions  of  the  thalamus,  have  nevertheless  two  distinct 
centi-es  o!^  origin.  Those  of  the  diwpcrior  division  are  to  be  traced, 
apparently  without  exception,  to  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
cerebral  lobe  of  the  same  side,  i.t.  they  originate  in  the  cortex 
cerebri  ;  while  those  of  the  infer mr  division  come  evidently  from 
the  tractiis  opticus,  Lt,  from  the  retina,  forming  the  so-called 
-  middle-root '  of  the  tractns.  The  latter  set  of  fibres  pass 
fi*om  the  medullary  substance  of  the  optic  tract  between  the 
external  corpus  genicii latum  and  the  crnsta  cruris,  about  12  mm. 
in  fi*ont  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  tuberculum  posterius,  into 
the  substance  of  the  thalamus  "  (pp,  693-695). 

49 2m.  "It  is  the  fibres  passing  from  the  cerebral  lobes  into 
the  thalamus  by  way  of  the  anterior  mid  inferior  pedicles  that 
run  longitudinally  through  the  inner  district  of  the  thalamus, 
and  enter  the  posterior  commtssiire,  .  .  .  These  fibres  are  dis- 
posed in  layers,  which  altcniate  regularly  with  layers  of  grey 
substance  of  about  the  same  thickness  with  themselves,  and  in 
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ihe  cells  of  this  grey  substance  ,  .  ,  they  terminate  their  course 
\  cerebral  fibres,  and  proceed  again  as  crural  fibres  "  (pp.  G95, 
696), 

492«.  **  The  posterior  ejrAcnial  district  of  the  thalamus  bears  a 
certain  resemblance,  in  point  of  structure,  to  the  nucleus  lentieu- 
laris,  for  here  as  there  the  mcdullaiy  fibres  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  as 
they  pass  in  radiating  lines  towards  their  terminal  cells,  are  inter- 
sected in  their  course  by  concentric  fibrous  lamina%  which,  in 
both  ganglia,  are  made  up  of  fibres  destined  for  the  cms  cerebri. 
Of  these  concentric  laminae  within  the  thalamus,  anatomists 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  innennost  only,  which  Burdach 
designates  as  lamina  mcdullaris,  and  which  is  described  as  separ- 
ating the  so-called  external  and  internal  nuclei  of  the  thalamic 
.  .  .  Luys  describes  this  medullaiy  lamina  as  enclosing,  in  the 
midst  of  the  substance  of  the  thalamus,  a  nucleus  called  by  him 
the  'centrum  medianum/  which  is  thereby  sharply  defined.  ,  .  . 
The  cells  of  this  mass  do  not  differ  in  form  or  size  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  thalamus.  It  receives  its  entering  fibres  from 
the  anterior  pedicle  of  the  thalamus.  This  lamina  meduUaris, 
however,  which  encloses  the  inner  nucleus  of  Burdach,  the 
centrum  medianum  of  Luys^  is  no  independent  formation,  but 
only  the  innermost  of  a  number  of  medullary  laminae,  which 
contain  bundles  of  fibres  that  run  directly  into  the  tegmentum 
cruris  cerebri  of  the  same  side,  without  crossing  the  median  line, 
as  do  those  which  pass  through  the  posterior  coTiimissure*'  (p.  090)* 
492a  **  While  the  anterior  regions  of  the  thalamus  rest 
immediately  upon  the  fiasciculi  of  the  inner  capsule,  or,  in  other 
words,  upon  the  crusta  cruris  cerebri^  which  is  still  in  process  of 
formation,  farther  backwards  two  fan-shaped  fibrous  expansions 
from  the  corona  radiata  make  their  way  between  the  crusta 
cruris  and  the  thalamus  into  the  substance  of  the  latter. 

"  The  fibres  composing  the  upper  of  these  fan-shaped  groups 
fonn,  by  their  convergence,  a  cylindrical  body  that  becomes  the 
centre  of  organization  for  its  respective  half  of  the  tegmentum, 
and  which  receives  the  name  of  *  red  centre  of  the  tegmentum,* 
because  it  takes  up  among  its  fibres  a  large  number  of  nerve- 
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cells,  and  thereby  swells  to  a  ganglionic  mass.  ,  .  .  The  memd 
and  more  slender  fan-like  expansion  of  fibres,  situated  below 
the  first,  attaches  itself  to  the  pointed,  outwardly-directed 
extremity  of  the  locus  nigen  ,  .  , 

**  After  the  entrance  of  these  groups  of  fibres,  the  thalamus 
lies  directly  upon  the  cms  cerebri,  one  of  whose  two  parts,  the 
cnjLsia,  presents  a  fuUy-fonned  stmcture,  while  the  other,  the 
k^mmixim,  becomes  a  complete  structure  only  on  the  arrival  of 
certain  fibres  destined  for  the  spinal  cord^  which  arc  contributed 
by  the  corpora  quadrigeniina,  and  its  neighbouring  ganglia" 
(pp,  696,  697). 

492p.  "  The  corpora  quadrigemina  and  thalamus  opticus, 
besides  being  in  connection  with  the  crus  cerebri,  both  receive 
fibres,  in  common  with  the  corpora  geniculata,  from  the  optic 
tract.  ...  In  the  regions  where  the  optic  tract  begins,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  where  it  terminates  its  course,  the  posterior 
extremities  of  the  thalami  (tuberculi  posteriorcs  pulvinaris) 
divei^e  from  each  other,  thereby  leaving  room  for  the  insertion 
of  the  coipora  quacfrigemina,  and  project  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  crura  cerebri,  which  lies  more  towards  the  median  line. 
Instead  of  u]Km  these  latter,  the  posterior  tubercle  rests  upon 
the  two  corpora  geniculata,  and  the  fasciculi  of  the  stratum 
zonale  of  the  thalamus  converge  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  tractus  opticus.  In  fact  the  stratum  zonale  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  up  of  those  ftisciculi  which  come  through  the  tractus 
from  the  retina,  and  of  an  arched  tract  of  fibres  which  come 
from  the  medullary  substance  of  the  temporal  lobe,  and  run 
parallel  with  the  optic  tract  This  tract  has  then  a  twofold 
connection  with  the  thalamus,  once  by  way  of  the  swpm^Jicial 
fibres  just  mentioned,  and  again  by  way  of  the  deeper-seated 
fibres  described  in  no.  492/  *'  (p.  697). 

492^.  "  The  tegmentum  cruris,  which  is  directly  continuous 
with  the  posterior  region  of  the  pons  Varolii,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  in  a  condition  of  complete  organization  even  at  the 
lowest  extremity  of  the  crus  cerebri,  but  continues  to  receive  ad- 
ditional fibres  within  the  uppermost  section  of  the  pons  "  (p.  707).] 
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493.  The  cerebrum  is  the  general  xnotory  as  well  m  sensory 
organ,  and  it  is  also  the  general  laboratory  of  the  fluid  essences 
of  its  body.  The  optic  thalarai  as  well  as  the  corpora  striata 
afford  a  vicarious  aid  to  the  cerebRmi  in  these  threefold 
fuoctions. 

494.  In  respect  to  ^notion.  The  optic  thalami,  like  the 
corpora  striata,  depend  upon  the  sole  auspices  and  beckoning 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  they  are  not  moved  until  the  cerebrum 
begins  to  turn  the  hinges ;  for  the  optic  thalami  are  furnished 
with  striee  like  the  corpora  striata,  but  with  thinner  ones ;  these 
striaR  also  in  a  like  manner  flow  down  from  the  upper  circumfer- 
ence, but  obliquely.  The  cerebrum  with  its  medullary  substance 
encompasses  them  in  a  like  manner ;  it  also  sends  out  its  fibres, 
and  interweaves  them  with  the  native  fibres  of  the  thalanu 
themselves;  for  the  postt^ior  region  of  the  centrum  ovale 
[corona  radiata]  passes  around  them,  and  ministers  to  them. 
The  fibres  of  the  thalami  attached  to,  and  entwined  by,  the 
fibres  of  the  cerebrmn,  are  altogether  unable  to  act  from  their 
own  forces,  powers  and  origins,  unless  the  cerebnim  grants  them 
permission  ;  thus  they  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  fibres  of  the 
corpora  striata,  but  solely  upon  tliose  of  the  cerebrum ;  for  the 
former  tend  another  way,  being  bent  in  an  anterior  direction,  and 
by  the  interjection  of  the  *  centrum  semicirculare  *  they  are  for- 
bidden to  enter  into  the  province  of  the  thalami.  Hence  both 
corpora  striata,  that  is,  both  the  upper  [or  the  corpora  striata 
proper]  and  the  lower  [or  the  optic  thalami],  depend  equally 
and  distinctly  upon  the  general  motory  organ »  the  cerebrum, 
and  not  upon  each  other 
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495.  The  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thaJanii  divide  among 
one  another  the  offices,  and  at  the  same  time  the  provinces,  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow  which  are  subjected 
to  them.  Thus  the  fibres  of  the  corpora  striata  tend  towards 
the  anterior  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal 
marrow ;  but  the  fibres  of  the  thalami  descend  towards  their 
posterior  parts ;  for  they  nm  out  in  an  oblique  or  downward 
direction,  and  are  bent  towards  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  so  furth.  This  is  manifestly  shown 
by  the  striae  in  brains  that  have  been  scraped,  and  also  by  the 
anatomical  platen ;  in  the  brains  of  quadrupeds  it  is  very  con- 
spicuous. The  corpora  striata  are  thus  distinct  bodies  by 
themselves ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  thalami,  are  the  vicegerents 
of  one  and  the  same  cerebrum,  ministers  of  the  same  kingdom, 
and  consorts  of  one  bedchamber  or  of  one  ventricle;  each 
having  assigned  to  it  its  peculiar  province,  the  government 
being  divided  among  the  two.  They  are,  however,  unanimous 
generals ;  for  one  does  not  proceed  faster  than  the  other ;  but 
both  advance  at  the  same  rate  as  the  cerebrum  itself,  because 
they  all  act,  or  are  compelled  to  act,  from  one  and  the  same 
beginning  or  origin  of  motion. 

40G.  In  respect  to  scTisation,  The  cor{>ora  striata  arc  placed 
over  the  sense  of  smell, ^  but  the  optic  thalami  over  that  of 
sight,^  wherefore  they  are  also  called  '*  thalami  nervorum  opti- 
eorum  ;**  and  both  together  minister  to  the  senses  of  hearing, 
taste,  and  touch.  For  the  roots  of  the  olfactory  nerves  or  bulbs 
are  inosculated  in  the  medullary  tracts  around  the  corpora 
striata.*  The  visual  or  optic  nerves  are  immediately  continued 
into  the  optic  thalami  ;*  but  the  nerves  of  hearing  and  taste  are 
inrooted  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  those  of  touch  in  the 
spinal  marrow.  These  two  striated  beginnings  receive  the 
modes  of  sensation  nmning  towards  them  ;  and  after  receiving 
them,  they  despatch  them  towards  the  cortical  expanse,  and 
towards   the  grey   compages   of  the   cerebrum;    that  is,   the 

»  See  Meynert  in  nos.  480A,  480*  (3),  480r.— Editor, 
*  See  Meynort  in  noa.  492/,  492j?, — Editok, 
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corpora  striata  through  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  of  the  centrum 
ovale  [corona  radiata]  which  are  poured  around  them  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  optic  thalami  throngh  the  fibres  of  the 
centrum  semicirculare  [inner  capsule],  the  coipus  callosum,  and 
the  fornix.  In  this  wise  the  modes  of  sensation  are  directed 
into  every  quarter,  the  upper  as  well  as  the  hiwer,  the  anterior 
as  well  as  the  posterior,  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebnim ; 
wherever,  indeed,  anything  of  the  cortical  and  cineritious 
substance  shows  itself  or  lies  hidden;  for  every  cortical  and 
cineritious  particle  is  rendered  conscious  of  the  modes  and  of 
the  least  difference  of  each  sense. 

497.  The  sensory  nerves  of  sight  and  smell  derive  their  first 
roots  from  the  fibres  of  both  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum ; 
those  of  hearing,  taste,  and  touch  from  both  these  regions,  as 
well  as  tlirotigh  the  niediation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
the  spinal  marrow ;  for  the  roots  of  ever}'  nerve  are  collected 
from  the  anterior  and  at  the  same  time  fi-om  the  posterior  part 
of  their  respective  medulla  or  marrow.  The  sensual  rays  thus 
flash  both  through  the  anterior  way  to  the  corpora  striata,  and 
through  the  posterior  way  to  the  optic  thalami ;  and  from  these 
bodies  they  are  continued  into  the  medullary  ocean,  and  at  the 
same  time  towards  the  common  umbilicus,  that  is,  the  body  of 
the  fornix,  against  which  both  these  bodies  lean  their  heads,  and 
to  which  they  are  joined  Thence  as  from  a  new  centre,  or  from 
out  a  prison,  they  burst  forth  throngh  the  columns  of  the  foniix 
into  a  spacious  camp,  even  towards  the  ultimate  goals  of  the 
fibres.  In  this  wise  these  two  striated  bodies  collect  these  rays 
into  one,  while  they  pour  them  forth  at  the  same  time  into  the 
circimaferences.  In  addition  there  is  a  common  and  fundamental 
striated  plane  which  is  placed  underneath  the  corpora  striata, 
the  thalami  optici,  and  the  pons  Varolii ;  thence  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous, orderly  passage  into  the  smallest,  individual  planes. 
Thence  as  through  a  royal  road  the  modes  of  sensation  seem  to 
be  transferred  into  both  striated  bodies  [ix.  the  corpora  striata 
and  the  optic  thalami],  and  thus  to  the  medullarj'  centre  of  the 
cerebrum.     For  whither  the  stream  of  the  strise  leads,  thither 
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also  leads  the  stream  of  the  rays^  and  indeed  the  coutinuous 
action  of  forces, 

498,  But  in  respect  to  the  chemical  cperaiiom  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  corpora  striata  are  the  general  motors  of  its  organs ;  while 
the  optic  thalami  are  not  only  the  motors,  but  also  the  regulators 
and  dispensers  of  the  fluids.  Thus  to  each  its  task  is  appointed 
by  the  cerebrum,  which  is  the  governor  or  ruler  of  all 

499.  These  bodies  [Le.  the  optic  thalami]  are  the  general 
motors ;  since  they  occupy  the  very  bottom  of  the  ventricles,  and 
extend  to  their  ejctreme  coniua  By  their  alternate  motion  of 
expansion  and  constriction  they  excite  not  only  the  ventricles, 
but  also  the  remaining  cavities  and  organs,  into  their  motions, 
and  into  their  offices.  If  we  seinitinize  more  closely  the  form  of 
their  curvature,  the  fibres  of  their  surface,  and  the  compages  of 
their  strise,  it  appears  that  they  inflect  and  wind  themselves 
back  in  the  manner  of  a  slow  helix  or  spiral  line,  and  that  thus 
they  go  through  their  alternate  motion  of  expansion  and  con- 
striction with  a  higher  power.  This  appears  plainly  from  their 
superficial  fibres,  which  have  an  oblique  direction,  and  which 
arc  followed  by  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  bodies  them- 
selves ;  it  appears  also  from  the  commissure  of  the  optic 
nerves,  which  wind  themselves  back  in  the  foi-ni  of  knots,  and 
are  reimited  by  an  opposite  flexure.  It  likcvnse  appears  from 
the  descending  comua,  and  the  posterior  ]jart  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  edges  of  which  are  incumbent  upon  tho  tentorium,  which 
here  is  reflected  in  an  anterior  direction ;  and  which  edges  at 
each  expansile  motion  wind  back  in  conformity  with  tliis  bent; 
such  also  is  the  case  T\ith  the  posterior  cornua  which  arc  dug 
into  this  pait  of  the  cerebrum.  This  is  a  general  principle,  that 
the  efforts  of  all  the  parts  of  the  brain  are  into  spiral  windings, 
or  into  lines  which  are  perpetually  circular.  The  ventricles 
thus  not  only  fold  themselves  together,  and  unfold,  with  perfect 
ease,  but  the  corpora  striata  also  in  this  manner  exert  a  strongly 
urging  power  upon  the  cavities,  and  stimulate  every  organ  into 
its  function. 

600.  The  optic  thalami,  however,  are  not  only  motory  powers, 
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but  also  general  regulators ;  for  they  extend  their  broad  upper 
part,  or  their  heads,  between  the  two  centres  or  fulcra,  that  is^ 
between  the  body  of  the  fornix  and  the  pineal  gland,  and  thus 
also  between  the  two  foramina  which  connect  the  ventricles. 
They  also  enclose  between  them  the  fissure  which  is  called  the 
third  ventricle.  Tliis  ventricle  is  compressed  into  a  rima  or 
cleft  whenever  the  thalami  unfold  and  press  upon  it,  and  it 
is  expanded  into  a  ventricle  whenever  they  fold  themselves 
together  and  subside.  In  a  like  manner  they  extend  the  sphere 
of  their  activity  into  the  infundibulum ;  they  also  send  out  fibres 
towards  the  orifices  of  the  infundibulum.  as  well  as  towards  the 
anterior  tubercles  of  the  coi*pora  quadrigemina  and  the  pine^il 
gland,  and  besides  towards  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  so  forth.  The  thalamus 
of  one  ventricle  is  also  joined  t(3  the  thalamus  of  the  other 
lateral  ventricle  through  the  interposition  of  a  medullary  tract 
[the  posterior  conunissure] ;  and  it  thus  feels  and  equalizes, 
whenever  an  irregularity  happens  in  either  of  the  two  bodies. 
The  optic  thalami  are  thus  the  common  regulators  of  the  organs 
of  the  cerebrum ;  for  every  singular  or  least  particular  hiis  its 
universal  placed  over  it,  otherwise  the  singulars  would  be  scat- 
tered; and  unless  they  had  respect  to  the  common  ends  they 
would  be  distracted  The  function  of  these  bodies  as  dispensers 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
choroid  plexuses. 

[The  functions  of  the  optic  thalami,  as  defined  by  Swedenborg, 
will  be  found  discussed  in  the  light  of  modem  science  in  Note 
iv.^EDiTOR.] 
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501.  The  choroid  plexuses  are  expanses  of  singular  form  and 
structure,  where  a  retiform  texture  is  formed  by  blood-vessels 
decre^ng  in  a  scries,  and  als<.i  increasing  iu  a  series.  Vessels 
more  conspicuous  and  large  keep  near  the  shore,  and  they 
throw  a  texture  obliquely  across  from  border  to  border.  They 
also  at  acute  angles  send  ofl*  shoots  to  the  opposite  border,  where 
they  pass  along  fonning  knots  or  loops.  In  the  quadrangular 
or  reticular  spaces  thus  obtained  there  are  inserted  tissues 
following  the  same  direction;  and  at  last  there  are  added  to 
them  capillar}^  threads  more  slender  than  the  rest  and  filled 
\\ith  blood.  All  these,  which  succeed  one  another  in  an  undu- 
lating manner  and  in  serpentine  windings,  show  that  this  w^hole 
meshed  texture  may  be  expanded  in  breadth  and  extended  in 
length,  and  that  like  a  fishennan's  net  it  can  be  unfolded 
and  stretched  into  more  or  less  angular,  open,  and  rhomboid 
forms.  There  are  as  many  of  this  kind  of  woven  expanses,  or 
skilful  webs,  called  choroid  plexuses,  as  there  are  ventricles. 
The  two  larger  plexuses,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  lateral 
ventricle,  are  carried  along  the  thalami  optici  from  the  de- 
scending comn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  to  the  body  of  the  fornix, 
like  little  roots  through  the  soil,  or  like  dewlaps,  or  finally  like 
a  long  and  crisp  body  of  bain  Their  extremities  depend  up^n 
the  arteries  whence  they  originate,  and  their  sides  upon  shoots 
from  the  parent  arteries,  and  also  upon  veius;  their  middle 
portion,  however,  upon  the  knots  or  loops  which  bind  together 
the  shoots  and  twigs.  The  plexus  of  the  third  ventricle  is  con- 
tinued under  the  anterior  root  of  the  fornix  near  the  septum 
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lucidum ;  into  this  plexus  the  two  former  lateral  plexuses  are 
as  it  were  folded  and  twisted  back ;  and  in  a  straight  line  the 
two  branches  pursue  their  course  together  through  the  third 
ventricle  towards  the  pineal  gland  and  the  corptjra  quadrigemina. 
These  they  seem  to  emhrace  in  a  reticular  manner  by  a  certain 
expansion,and  to  fix  themselves  still  more  deeply  into  the  entrance 
to  the  threshold  of  the  passage  which  is  underneath  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  [the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius],  Thence  innumerable 
veuous  capillaries,  as  well  as  somewhat  larger  branches,  enter 
into  the  straight  sinus,  and  through  this  are  carried  to  the 
surface,  and  hence  into  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  afterwards  into 
the  jugular  veins.  The  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
does  not  penetrate  down  to  the  bottom  [ie.  to  the  calamus 
scriptorius],  as  it  does  in  the  lateral  ventricles ;  but  under  tho 
cerebellum  which  presses  upon  it,  it  stops  up  and  interweaves 
the  lateral  extremities  of  the  ventricle.  At  its  own  extremity, 
however,  one  plexus  goes  across  and  embraces  that  on  the  other 
side ;  and  thus,  like  the  two  lateral  plexnses,  the  twin  plexuses 
also  here  form  one  continuous  texture.  In  the  velum  inter- 
positum»  the  septum  lucidum,  the  isthmus,  and  in  other  places 
whither  the  pia  mater  is  continued,  there  is  presented  manifestly 
similar  network  of  sanguineous  capillaries.  Those  textile,  and 
in  a  certain  manner  pendulous  choroid  sails  cherish  in  their 
bosoms  also  glandular  forms  which  are  inserted  into  them,  and 
in  which  the  last  threads  of  the  arteries  and  veins  terminate. 
Morgagiii  observ^ed  in  the  hindermost  vault  of  the  ventricles 
large  vesicles  collected  as  it  were  into  clusters,  and  distinct  from 
blood-vessels;  others  have  discovered  follicles  and  hydatids 
swollen  with  serum,  which  on  account  of  the  winding  of  the 
vessels  and  their  little  anfractuous  gyres,  they  thought  to 
emulate  glands,  Willis,  Vieussens,  Ridley,  Winslow,  and 
others  saw  several  most  prominent  instances  of  this  kind  in 
diseased  as  well  as  in  healthy  brains;  they  were  most  pro- 
minent in  the  case  of  hydrocephali ;  in  the  obsolete  and 
superannuated  brains  of  old  persons  they  discovered  almost 
continuous  follicles  forming  a  watery  and  bloodless  plexus.     A 
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contiBuoiis  lymph-duct  from  the  pineal  gland  was  seen  by  Nuck 
and  another  by  Ridley.     The  anterior  choroid  plexuses  some- 
times derive  some  blood  from  the  carotids,  but  their  chief  supply 
is  from  the  vertebral  arteries.     For  in  the  bottom  of  the  cere- 
brum on  the  pons  Varolii,  between  the  pituitaiy  gland  and  the 
infrmdibulum,  there  is  a  place  where  the  carotids  send  down, 
or  the  vertebral  arteries  united  in  one  stem  send  out,  branches; 
these  meet  together  and  with  their  combined  blood  they  descend 
into  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  originate  those  twin  plexuses  of 
a  larger  size,  a  little  before  entering  the  cavities.     After  being 
thus  bom,  each  climbs  up  to  its  thalamus  opticus  as  far  as  under 
the  antc'rior  pillars  of  the  foniix ;  and  there,  affcer  coalescing 
into  one  body  by  a  mutual  inosculation,  they  make  a  turn  and 
pursue  their  way  backwards  along  the  third  ventricle.     Out  of 
the  common  trunk  of  the  vei-tebral  arteries  [the  basilar  artery ]» 
after  it  has  described  a  short  arc,  between  the  optic  thalami  as 
far  as  the  top  edge  of  the  pons  Varolii,  another  branch  runs  out 
below,  which  after  joining  the  above-mentioned  common  branchy 
forms  a  broad,  reticular  expanse,  envelopiiig  the  pineal  gland 
and  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and 
thence  passing  towards  the  fornix  where  the  plexuses  of  the 
three  ventricles  coalesce ;  and  thus  on  the  one  side,  according 
to  Ridley,  there  enters  the  plexus  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  on 
the  other  the  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle.     Two  veins  [the 
veins  of  Galen]  also  run  out  from  the  fornix,  pursuing  their  way 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  third  ventricle  as  far  as  the 
straight  sinus,  and  joining  together  in  the  middle,  but  presently 
[in  the  torcular  Herophili]  they  divide  again  in  a  downward  and 
then  upward  direction. 

502.  WlLLia^ — '*  The  choroid  plexus  seems  to  be  suspended 
above  the  pineal  gland,  as  by  a  clasp.  This  plexus,  however, 
is  composed  in  the  following  mai^ner:  from  either  side  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  where  the  edge  of  the  cerebrum  is  connected 
with  it,  two  arteries  arising  from  the  posterior  branches  of  the 
carotids  where  they  are  united  to  the  vertebral  arteries,  ascend 
^  '^Cerebri  Anatome/*  etc*,  cap.  i».,  xii,  xir. 
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in  a  straight  line.  These  upon  being  divided,  like  so  many  little 
riyulets  placed  together,  are  carried  towards  the  pineal  gland, 
and  there  they  seem  to  terminate  by  meeting  with  one  another. 
In  that  place  venous  shoots  which  are  sent  forth  from  the 
straight  sinus  above  the  pineal  gland»  proceed  on  both  sides; 
these  upon  being  divided  in  a  like  manner  into  filaments 
encoimter  the  capillary  arteries,  and  are  inosculated  into  them  in 
many  places,  and  are  likewise  woven  together  in  different  modes; 
so  that  these  vessels,  copiously  interwoven  with  one  another,  and 
interspersed  with  glands,  form  wonderful  plexuses.  These 
plexuses  of  blood-vessels,  with  two  wings  as  it  were  spread  out, 
are  stretched  on  both  sides  over  the  thalami  optici  as  far  as  the 
corpora  striata ;  they  are,  however,  only  incumbent  upon  their 
surface,  and  are  not  affixed  to  them  by  the  insertion  of  blood- 
vessels ;  nor  are  they  attached  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  nor  t<j 
the  corpus  callosum ;  so  that  the  blood,  no  supply  of  it  being 
made  to  the  parts  underneath,  seems  simply  to  be  brought  to 
these  places,  and  to  be  taken  away  again"  (pp.  19,  20).  "It 
must  be  maintained  that  a  serous  liquid  distils  into  the  ventricles 
from  the  glands  interspersed  into  the  choroid  plexuses  when 
they  are  too  full  I  have  often  in  cases  of  dropsy  in  the  brain 
noticed  these  glands  swollen  like  barley-grains,  and  burst  by 
too  much  moisture,  becoming  flaccid,  so  as  to  l>e  unable  to  retain 
the  serum  conveyed  to  them,  and  continually  emptying  it  into 
the  cavity  underneath.  In  cases  of  dropsy  of  the  brain  these 
cavities  or  ventricles  are  always  foimd  replete  with  water.  ,  ,  . 
In  order,  however,  that  the  serum  which  pours  everjnrvhere  out 
of  the  vessels  may  so  much  the  better  trickle  into  the  ventricles, 
it  has  been  arranged  so  that  the  larger  plexuses  of  blood-vessels, 
interspersed  with  glands,  should  be  placed  near  each  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  wherefore  the  choroid  plexuses  are  not 
only  placed  in  the  brain  near  the  meeting-place  of  the  three 
ventricles ;  but  a  second  plexus,  and  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant one,  with  larger  glands,  has  been  placed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cerebellum,  near  the  fourth  ventricle"  (p.  7G). 
'*  For  it  must  be  observed  that  the  choroid  plexuses  are  thickly 
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studded  and  interwoven  with  a  large  number  of  SDialler  glands  ; 
.  ,  .  for  this  reason  the  pineal  gland  which  is  of  larger  size  is 
placed  where  all  the  blood-vessels  meet,  in  order  that  it  may 
receive  and  contain  the  serositit-s  which  are  de|josited  there  in 
greater  abundance,  ,  .  ,  I  have  often  noticed  in  cases  of  dropsy 
of  the  brain  that  this  gland  with  its  roots  too  nmch  loosened  by 
moisture,  and  not  seldom  torn  off,  was  removed  from  its  place, 
sufiering  the  choroid  plexus  to  collapse  by  its  own  expansion, 
and  to  sink  down  lower ;  nay,  it  allowed  also  its  vessels  to  be 
inordinately  complicated ''  (p.  90). 

503,  ViEUSSENS,^ — *' After  the  fornix,  while  it  is  still  pre- 
sented m  its  natural  position,  has  been  inspected,  the  choroid 
plexuses  are  brought  into  y\e\\\  They  are  an  aggregate  of 
little  arteries  and  little  veins,  which  together  with  the  inter- 
spersed glandules  constitute  one  reticular  body.  In  the  lateral 
ventricles  two  choroid  plexuses  are  found,  which  extend  from 
the  posterior  region  of  the  above  ventricles  to  the  double 
[anterior]  root  of  the  fornix,  where  they  terminate.  These 
plexuses,  as  well  as  that  which  is  observed  iti  the  fourth  ventricle, 
are  called  choroid  because  the  blood-vessels  of  which  they 
consist  emulate  in  a  certain  measure  the  intricate  structure  and 
peculiar  form  of  the  vessels  which  in'igate  the  membrane  called 
chorion  *'  (p.  01).  "  After  the  vertebral  arteries,  during  their 
course  under  the  cranium,  have  sent  out  two  branches  which 
are  distributed  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  dura  mater,  they 
at  once  throw  out  two  or  three  shoots.  Some  of  these  during 
their  passage  towards  the  interiors  are  bent  down  and  incline 
towards  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  spinal  marrow; 
others,  however,  have  an  upward  tendency ;  they  climb  over  the 
olivary  bodies  on  both  sides,  and  after  passing  over  the  posterior 
edges  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  they  meet  at  its  extremity  a  great 
number  of  little  veins  which  tend  towards  the  fourth  ventricle ; 
many  little  glands  also  are  placed  between  them,  so  that  one 
plexus  is  formed  of  the  many  little  arteries,  veins,  and  glands 
which  are  in  this  wise  woven  together.  The  structure  of  this 
^  "Neurograpliia,"  etc,  cap,  xi.,  vi,,  xvij» 
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plexus  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  two  choroid  plexuses  which 
belong  to  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum"  (p.  33). 
**  Some  shoots  of  the  branches  of  the  basilar  arter}^,  being  inserted 
into  the  sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  coupled  there  with 
certain  little  arteries  from  the  carotids,  in  an  ascending  direction 
enter  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
cerebrum;  and  in  their  ascent  give  out  certain  most  slender 
little  branches  to  the  pineal  gland,  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
and  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  At  last  the 
farthest  anterior  shoots  of  these  arteries,  after  entering  the 
ventricles  of  the  cerebrum,  recline  on  the  thalarai  optici,  and 
there  together  yAxh  little  veins  tending  towards  the  straight 
sinus  and  emptying  uito  it,  they  form  a  choroid  plexus  on  each 
side.  Not  a  few  glands  are  woven  into  these  plexuses,  which 
sometimes  are  so  teeming  with  a  limpid  liquid  which  they  contain, 
that  by  reason  of  its  greater  or  lesser  abundance,  every  one  of 
them  acquires  the  size  of  a  small  pea  and  the  shape  of  a  vesicle 
or  little  bladder.  This  I  observed  in  company  with  Dr.  Chicoy- 
neau  in  the  head  of  De  Cceur  de  Chesne,  whoso  earthly  exist- 
ence was  closed  by  a  bad  predisposition  of  the  lungs,  which 
had  caused  hydrocephalus.  The  glands,  however,  which  are 
interspersed  in  the  choroid  plexuses,  intercommunicate  with  one 
another.  I  opened  only  one  gland  of  one  choroid  plexus,  and 
through  this  the  remaining  glands  upon  being  slightly  pressed  with 
the  finger,  distilled  the  pellucid  humour  which  they  contained. 
Besides,  a  great  many  shoots  of  arteries  and  veins  with  which 
they  are  interwoven,  terminate  in  them  ;  and  we  conjecture  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  infundibulnm  and  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
they  convey  thence  a  certain  aqueous  humour  which  they 
receive,  and  which  in  their  turn  they  empty  either  into  the  third 
ventricle  or  into  the  straight  sinus.  Moreover,  certain  little 
veins  and  arteries  emerge  out  of  the  choroid  plexuses,  some  of 
which  pass  into  the  anterior  processes  of  the  meduUa  oblongata, 
and  others  into  the  interiors  of  ihe  thalami  optici"  (p.  35). 

''The   choroid  plexuses  seem  to    be    composed    rather    of 
lymphatic  vessels   than  blood-vessels;   and  the  glands  in  the 
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plexuses  coDtain  scarcely  any  blood,  but  only  an  aqueous 
humour"  (p,  109).  "ITie  fornix  has  lateral  parts  which  are 
thin,  very  soft,  and  a  little  extended ;  these  reach  to  the  anterior 
parts  of  its  crura,  and  are  called  the  fimbriae  of  the  fornix. 
Some  portion  of  the  choroid  plexuses  is  underneath  them  on 
both  sides,  and  adheres  to  them  "  (p.  CO). 

604.  RiDLEY.i — **The  choroid  plexus  is  an  aggregate  body 
made  up  of  arteries,  veins,  membranes,  and  glands^  double  on 
each  side  (which  has  not  heretofore  been  noticed),  and  therefore 
having  two  origins.  The  first  origin  is  from  the  anterior  branch 
of  the  communicant  artery,  which  running  backwards  up  between 
the  hinder  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  (in  which  for  some  part  of  the 
way  it  is  immergcd,  and  to  which  it  gives  many  large  branches) 
and  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  length  arrives  at  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, and  makes  one  part  of  the  plexus  on  each  side.  The 
second  origin  is  from  the  hindemiost  branch  of  that  communi- 
cant artery,  which  running  in  a  more  backward  direction,  ascends 
between  the  hinder  edges  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum, 
till  it  comes  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina^  where  communicating 
with  the  first  branch  above  mentioned,  it  makes  a  reticular 
broad  expansion,  which  covers  both  the  anterior  and  the  pos- 
terior tubercles,  and  the  pineal  gland,  and  constitutes  the 
second,  or  the  other  part  of  the  choroid  plexus.  The  first  branch 
begins  to  divide  itself  into  various  reticular  foldings,  interspersed 
with  glands,  somewhat  before  it  enters  the  ventricles,  and  con- 
tinues such  to  its  extremity  on  each  side,  where  both  under  the 
fornix  wind  across  the  third  ventricle  into  a  mutual  inosculation. 
The  second  branch  assumes  the  same  shape  or  contexture  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  enter  the  region  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
continuing  the  same  throughout  its  entire  expansion  mentioned 
above.  These  two  on  each  side  are  joined  together  by  a  twofold 
connection ;  the  first  is  by  an  artery  running  under  the  descend- 
ing comua  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  intervening  between  them, 
which  could  not  be  inserted  [on  plate  i]  so  as  to  come  to  view. 
The  second  branch  is  by  a  production  of  the  pia  mater  which  is 
1  **  Anatomy  or  tliG  Brdu,"  chaps,  vii.,  xiv. 
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extended  «11  over  these  parts  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  the 
tlurd  ventricle  which  lies  between  the  first  two  parts  of  the 
plexus  in  an  anterior  direction,  and  down  to  the  other  two  parts 
of  the  pJ^ois  in  a  posterior  direction  under  the  fornix  and  the 
septum  Incidum  ;  so  that  whatsoever  water  is  transmitted  out 
of  these  ^«ntricles,  must  slip  down  not  only  imder  the  fornix, 
but  uiwier  that  membranous  production  itself  From  this  kind 
of  stnactwre  and  position  of  this  membrane  it  may  probably  be 
understood  how  there  might  happen  such  a  hydrocephalus  as 
the  learned  Tulpius  mentions,  in  which  there  was  found  above  two 
pounds  of  water  in  one  ventricle,  without  any  at  all  in  the  other; 
and  such  another  as  Wepfer  mentions,  where  the  water  causing 
the  hycjrocephalus  in  a  heifer  was  found  contained  in  a  cyst, 
and  that  only  in  the  left  ventricle.  For,  supposing  the  mem- 
branous production  of  the  pia  mater  to  be  double  here,  as 
it  is  certainly  in  all  other  places,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  water  which  is  extravasated  must  needs  insinuate  itself 
between  the  two  laminae,  until  by  a  continual  increase  it  extends 
them  into  the  shape  of  a  large  bladder,  such  a  one  as  the  latter 
authority  found  there,  and  drew  out  with  his  fingers.  And 
what  settles  it  beyond  controversy  that  this  was  so,  is  that  both 
above  towards  the  corpus  calloaum  and  below  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ventricle,  he  found  some  sort  of  asperities,  as  though 
the  bladder  filled  with  water  had  been  covered  with  some 
small  protuberances,  not  much  unlike  white  poppy-seed,  t»6,  in 
those  places  where  it  was  contiguous  to  the  before-mentioned 
organs.  These  protuberances  doubtless  were  the  small  glands 
interspersed  quite  through  this  plexus,  .  .  .  Besides  these  veins 
which  are  very  truly  described  by  Willis,  I  have  always  found 
two  meeting  the  anterior  extremities  of  this  plexus,  from 
between  the  two  first  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  where  it  seems  to 
end  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpora  striata,  by  which  it 
is  there  fixed  and  as  it  were  kept  in  its  due  situation  ;  and  from 
these  branches  are  on  each  side  sent  forth  many  more  little  ones 
to  the  corpora  striata*  and  several  other  parts  adjacent.  To  this 
plexus  belong  also  veins,  which  from  the  extremities  of  that  part 
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of  it  which  is  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  begin  to  enter  into  two* 
distinct  pretty  large  trunks,  nmning  down  through  the  middle 
of  the  third  ventricle  as  far  as  the  straight  sinus,  and  there 
receiving  some  branches  from  the  other  posterior  part  of  the 
plexus  spread  over  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  discharge  the 
refluent  blood  into  that  sinus.  But  besides  this  sort  of  reductory 
vessels  it  has  also  another,  namely,  lymph-ducts,  which  I  first 
discovered  in  the  brain  of  a  strangled  body,  and  showed  to 
several  then  present,  running  in  different  ramifications  amongst 
the  reticulated  vessels  and  glands  of  this  part.  This  observa- 
tion being  added  to  that  of  the  great  anatomist  Anthony  Nuck 
(who  in  that  curious  work  called  *  Adenographia '  says  he  saw^ 
one  duct  coming  from  the  pineal  gland,  and  that  his  friend, 
another  anatomist,  sent  him  word  he  saw  another  not  far  from 
the  aforesaid  place)  may  be  of  sufficient  authority  to  evince  the 
real  existence  of  these  vessels.  .  .  ,  The  glands  belonging  to  this 
plexus  are  very  many,  but  very  small  -  ,  .  The  choroid  plexus 
is  situated  upon  the  middle  of  the  thalami  optici,  all  along 
them  lengthways,  and,  contrary  to  what  Willis  says,  is,  by 
virtue  of  several  blood-vessels,  joined  to  that  medullary  part 
of  the  cerebrum  so  called,  Ijing  immediately  under  it"  (pp. 
57-63). 

"What  has  been  said  of  the  choroid  plexuses  in  the  ventricles  of 
one  part  applies  also  in  part  to  the  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
This  choroid  plexits  in  the  fuurth  ventricle  begins  to  be  glandulous 
just  under  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  from  whence  it  runs  up 
on  the  side  of  the  medullary  caudex  to  the  inferior  peduncles 
or  the  third  process  of  the  cerebellum ;  and  thence  it  enters 
the  fourth  ventricle,  by  Aurantius  called  cistema  spirituuni. 
This  plexus  does  not  lie  loose  therein,  nor  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
as  the  plexus  does  in  the  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum,  but  quite 
the  reverse — which  has  not  heretofore  to  my  knowledge  been 
observed — adhering  closely  to  the  top  of  this  ventricle,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  superincumbent  cerebellum  ;  then  running  trans- 
versely just  at  the  end  of  the  calamus^scriptorius,  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous there  with  the  plexus  of  the  other*side,  .  .  .  This  plexus 
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uiifis  from  a  ramification  of  the  second  or  hindermost  branch  of 
the  basilar  artery,  as  does  one  part  of  the  other  plexus  of  the 
cerebnim  mentioned  abo%^e ;  but  another  smaller  branch  of  the 
said  artery  abont  the  place  where  it  ascends  from  the  %'ertebrala 
(which  last  branch  turns  into  a  reticular  expansion  first,  and 
then  a  little  farther  on  meets  with  the  others)*  constitutes  this 
plexus  "  (pp.  133-135). 

505.  WiNSLOW.^ — "  The  choroid  plexus  is  a  very  fine  vascular 
texture  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  arterial  and  venous 
raraificatione,  partly  collected  in  two  loose  fasciculi,  which,  one 
in  each  lateral  ventricle^  are  partly  expanded  over  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  covering  in  a  particular  manner  the  thalami  optici, 
the  pineal  gland,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  other 
adjacent  parts  both  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  to  all 
of  which  it  adheres.  In  each  lateral  portion  of  this  plexus  we 
observe  a  venous  trunk,  the  ramifications  of  which  are  spread 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  portions.  Near  the  pineal 
gland  thesifi  two  trunks  approach  each  other,  and  uniting 
behind  the  gland,  they  open  into  the  torcular  or  the  straight 
sinus.  Upon  blowing  into  one  of  these  branches  or  trunks 
toward  the  plexus,  the  air  passes  into  all  its  raniifications ;  and 
in  some  subjects  these  two  veins  form  one  trunk  which  opens 
into  the  sinus.  The  pendulous  portions  in  the  ventricles  appear 
to  be  studded  with  little  corpuscles,  like  glandular  grains,  but 
which  in  the  natural  state  are  extremely  small,  growing  bigger 
in  diseases;  if  these  are  immersed  in  water,  and  carefully 
expanded^  then  by  the  help  of  the  microscope  these  corpuscles 
appear  like  simple  follicles,  or  little  vesicles  more  or  less  flat- 
tened. The  sides  of  the  fornix,  of  the  eminences,  ventricles, 
canals,  and  infondibulum,  are  all  covered  by  a  very  fine  mem- 
brane, in  which  by  injections  or  inflammations  a  great  number 
of  ver)^  fine  vessels  is  discovered  which  are  very  much  inter- 
woven. This  membrane  is  in  a  manner  a  continuation  of  the 
plexifonn  web»  and  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  pia  mater  " 
v(section  x.  nos.  87-90). 

'  '*  AiiAtomical  ExpositioD,"  etc,  section  z. 
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506.  RutschJ — ''The  choroid  plexus  is  Dothing  else  than 
juicy  little  arteries,  twisted  about  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and 
creeping  in  a  serpentine  direction,  and  representing  glands,  af 
which  it  is  however  dc^tituto  (Tabula  xv.  fig,  iii  B,  explana- 
tion). This  author  had  drawn  *  a  portion  of  the  choroid  plexus 
replete  with  hydatids'  {iJbid.,  fig,  i,  explanation);  and  likewise 
*  the  choroid  plexus  with  a  portion  of  the  pia  mater  attached  to 
it,  in  which  innumerable  little  arteries  appear  belonging  to  the 
pia  mater*  (i^itf,,  fig.  iii.,  explanation)/' 

607-  MoRGAGNL* — "  According  to  Ruysch  the  choroid  plexus  is 
not  furnished  with  any  glands ;  but  that  which  appeared  gland- 
like to  some  arises  from  a  contortion  of  vessels,  concerning  which 
tho  writers  in  the  '  Acta  EniditoiTim '  say  that  *  on  account  of 
their  anfractuous  little  g^Tes  they  have  the  deceptive  appearance 
of  glands ;  for  the  hydatids  which  are  often  met  with  in  the 
choroid  plexus  are  nothing  else  than  blood-vessc^ls  swollen  with 
serum/  I  remember,  however,  that  when  I  exposed  to  the  light 
a  portion  of  the  choroid  plexus  which  I  had  taken  out  of  a  very 
healthy  body,  and  when  I  examined  it  with  the  aid  of  the  micro* 
scope,  I  saw  most  elegant  little  vesicles  of  various  sizes  collected 
in  the  form  of  clusters,  and  sufficiently  marked  against  most 
slender  blood-vessels  which  crept  around  them.  The  same  were 
also  seen  by  some  of  my  friends  from  Venice,  ...  It  is  also 
worth  considering  why  the  largest  of  these  hydatids  very  often, 
and  chiefly,  according  to  my  observations,  are  found  in  that  part 
of  the  plexuses  which  is  hidden  in  the  hindermost  vault  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  '*  (p.  8). 

508.  Consult  also  Vieussens'  plates  vi  and  vii,  in  the  last 
of  which  there  is  a  connection  by  means  of  blood-vessels 
with  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  corpus  callosum;  likewise 
Ridley  3  plate  v.,  where  these  plexuses  nin  in  a  winding  form 
over  the  thalami  optici,  and  at  last  apply  themselves  in  the 
descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  to  the  farthest  extension 

1  *•  Oi«ra  Omnia,"  etc.,  AmsUnkm,  1737.  Epistola  Anatomica  Problcmaticti 
xii.,  Amsterdonj,  1738, 

*  ••Adveraarift  Anatomica, "  vL  ;  AuimadFemo  vii.  ;  Lugduni  Bataronim, 
1740. 
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of  the  corpora  striata ;  dififerent  from  what  is  shown  in  Vieussens* 
plate  V, 

[Modern  Authors. 

508a.  Key  and  Retzius.^ — **  The  authors  on  anatomy  gener- 
ally agree  that  the  velum  interpositum  consists  of  two  leaves, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  pia  mater 
covering  the  parts  of  the  cerebrum  outside  of  the  velum,  and 
which  consequently  must  be  considered  as  a  duplicature  of  the 
pia  mater  The  upper  leaf  of  the  velum  is  an  immediate  con- 
tinuation of  the  pia  mater  covering  the  posterior  thickened 
border  (splenium)  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  cerebrum.  The  lower  leaf,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  lamina  corporum  quadri- 
geminorum,  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
optic  thalamL  The  pia  mater  cannot  pass  directly  into  the 
velum  interpositum  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
as  is  often  stated.  The  two  leaves  of  the  velum  interpositum 
are,  indeed,  related  to  the  parts  of  the  cerebnim  which  they 
cover,  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  the  pia  mater  in  any  of 
the  sulci  of  the  cerebrum  is  related  to  the  parts  of  the  cerebrum 
which  it  invests"  (p.  103), 

'*  In  our  sub-arachuoidal  injections  made  from  the  spine  we 
have  often  obtained  a  complete  impletion  of  the  velum  inter- 
positum, as  far  as  the  lateral  choroid  plexuses,  which  along 
its  edges  extend  into  the  lateral  ventricles;  but  the  injection 
has  never  extended  into  the  projections  of  the  plexuses  them- 
selves, as  little  as  into  those  of  the  median  plexus  of  the  third 
ventricle"  (p.  103). 

"  There  is  consequently  nothing  peculiar  in  the  structure  of 
the  velum  interpositum  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  any 
ordinary  duplicature  of  the  pia  mater ;  the  only  peculiarity  lies 
in  its  position.     The  question,  however,  arises,  What  is  the 

^  Axel  Key  and  Gaat  Eetzius^  *'  Sfrndien  in  <ler  Anatomie  des  Nerrenaystems 
nnd  dea  Bindegewebes  *'  {Studies  in  the  Anatomy  of  tbe  Nervoaa  System  and  the 
Connective  TisHat),  Stockholm,  1875. 
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relatioa  of  the  velum  interpositum  to  the  choroid  plesiBWB 
proper?  and  why  is  it  that  the  sub-arachnoid  spaces  do  not 
penetrate  into  their  projections  ?  We  shall  first  direct  our 
attention  to  the  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles.'* 

508J.  "Generally  these  plexuses,  when  fully  developed,  are 
considered  as  an  immediate  continuation  of  the  velum  inter- 
positum, from  the  edge  of  which  along  the  borders  of  the  fornix 
they  take  their  origin,  floating  freely  in  the  contents  of  the 
ventricles.  We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  here,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  commonly-received  opinion,  the  presentation  of 
Henle.^  *  Laterally,  along  the  edge  of  the  fimbria  of  the  fornix, 
the  velum  interpositum  is  lost  in  the  ependyma  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  and  also  in  an  interior  direction  it  is  continued  along 
the  surfaces  of  the  septum  lucidum  into  the  ependyma  of  this 
organ ;  while  in  the  middle  where  it  strikes  upon  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix  it  terminates  in  a  free  border,  where  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  cerebrum  are  joined  together.*  Con- 
cerning the  plexus  itself  he  says,  'The  lateral  plexus  runs 
along  the  lateral  edge  of  the  velum  interpositum,  and  through 
the  foramen  of  Monro  (which  it  probably  fills  up  completely, 
when  filled  with  blood)  it  gets  into  the  lateral  ventricle.  In 
the  anterior  horn  of  this  it  lies  freely  between  the  septum 
lucidum  and  the  corpus  striatum;  afterwards  it  accompanies 
the  fimbria  fornicia  into  the  middle  or  descending  horn.  By 
turning  in  a  median  direction  its  free  edge,  which  is  teeming 
with  choroid  villi,  the  lateral  plexus  covers  the  fimbria  in  such 
a  manner  that  its  edge  becomes  visible  only  after  the  plexus  is 
folded  back  exteriorly*  The  fimbria  of  the  fornix  lies  in  a  fold, 
the  lewder  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  velum  interpositum 
proper,  while  its  upper  ivall  is  formed  by  the  edge  of  the  velum 
bearing 'the  choroid  villi  which  is  folded  back  in  a  median 
direction.' " 

508c,  "  The  arrangement  of  the  choroid  plexus  itself  even  in 
a  thoroughly-developed  brain,  is,  nevertheless,  not  so  simple  as 

1  Henle  (J.),  'Mlandbuch  der  Rystematiscben  Anatamie  des  MexuMlieUt'*  port 
lii,  seclioQ  2  (Nervenlehre),  Braunschweig,  1871,  p»  819. 
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appears  from  descriptions,  and  from  the  exhibition  which  is 
generally  presented  to  the  sight  in  dissections — this  arrangement, 
indeed,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find,  has  at  present 
thoroughly  escaped  the  attention  of  the  anatimiists.  The  dis- 
positions which  we  are  about  to  set  forth,  we  have  first  observed 
in  transverse  sections  of  frozen  brains,  which  in  their  frozen 
condition  were  placed  in  Muller's  fluid  and  in  alcohol  After- 
wards we  succeeded  in  corroborating  our  results  by  observations 
made  with  brains  the  interior  parts  of  which  were  well  hardened 
in  alcohol "  (p.  164). 

"  In  such  preparations  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  lateral 
plexus  is  not  simply  furnished  with  projections,  which  are  thrown  . 
out  in  all  directions;  and,  further,  that  it  is  not  suspended 
freely  from  the  edge  of  the  fimbria  in  the  ventricle ;  but  that 
in  reality  it  consists  of  two  leaves,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one. 
Either  close  by,  or  at  a  very  short  distance  from,  the  fimbria, 
the  two  leaves  are  joined  into  one  common,  very  narrow  leaf  or 
ribbon  which  is  attached  to  the  edge  proper  of  the  fimbria. 
The  two  leaves  in  the  arrangement  of  their  walls  bear  some 
similarity  to  a  boat  lying  on  its  side,  the  keel  of  which  repre- 
sents the  common  edge  by  which  the  leaves  are  fastened  to  the 
border  of  the  fimbria.  Or  jjcrhaps  the  relation  is  still  better 
represented  thus,  that  from  the  thin,  sharpened  edge  of  the 
fimbria  there  runs  out  as  it  were  an  immediate  continuation  of 
the  same,  namely,  a  kind  of  thin,  narrow  outgrowth  which  may 
be  called  the  root  (or  keel)  of  the  plexus.  This  root  very  soon, 
sometimes  close  to  its  origin,  is  cleft  into  two  very  thin  leaves, 
which  bend  asunder,  each  describing  the  form  of  an  arc.  The 
«j7p£^'  Uaf  turns  upwards  towards  the  roof  of  the  ventricle, 
following  the  same  as  far  as  the  lateral  edge  of  the  ventricle 
itself.  There  it  ends  in  an  edge  which  is  mostly  free.  In  this 
position  it  is  held  by  blood-vessels  which  here  and  there  pass 
into  it  from  the  roof  of  the  ventricle.  These  blood-vessels  are 
lined  by  the  ependyma,  whereby  the  roof  as  a  whole  is  covered. 
This  upper  leaf,  therefore,  is  comparatively  free.  Both  its  sur- 
faces are  covered  with  epithelium,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
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the  epithelium  lining  the  ependyma ;  and  from  both  these  sur- 
faces, on  either  side,  choroid  projections  or  villi  are  shooting  out. 
In  the  edge  of  this  leaf  is  the  vena  choroidea  which  runs  along 
in  loops.  With  the  velum  interpositum  this  upper  leaf  has  no 
connection  whatever." 

50Sef.  "  The  lowtr  leaf  occupies  a  different  relation  altogether 
to  the  velum  interpositum,  as  well  as  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle. 
As  is  sho^\Ti  in  the  accompanying  plates,  it  extends  from  the 
common  root,  along  the  edge  of  the  fimbria,  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  ventricle ;  and  at  some  distance  from  the  tienia  semi- 
circularis,  which  is  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic 
thalamus,  it  pajsses  over  immediately  into  the  epondyma  of  the 
optic  thalamus.  Often  the  ependyma  is  a  little  tliickened 
where  the  leaf  is  attached  to  it.  The  epithelium  of  the 
ependyma  is  naturally  continued  only  on  the  upper  surface  of 
this  leaf.  From  this  surface  there  shoot  out  the  choroid 
projections  in  various,  peculiar  forms,  which  cannot  be  described 
here,  and  which  are  like  small,  folded  leaves  and  so  forth. 
These  projections  shoot  out  either  directly,  or  through  the 
mediation  of  a  trabecular  structure  which  is  more  or  less 
membranous.  Where  the  lower  leaf  is  fastened  to  the  thalamus 
long  projections  or  villi  are  usually  thrown  out,  which  are  directed 
outwards,  so  that  with  their  extremities  they  cover  the  thalamus, 
and  reach  the  border  of  the  corpus  striatum.  The  optic 
thalamus  is  thus  almost  altogether  covered  with  choroid  pro- 
jections. The  lower  leaf  of  the  choroid  plexus  now  enters  into 
a  most  intimate  conjunction  with  the  edge  of  the  velum 
interpositum.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  this  lower  leaf  covers  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  fornix  and  the  optic  thalamus,  in  which  the 
velum  interpositum  is  situated ;  but  by  the  oblique  course  of 
the  choroid  leaf  this  intermediate  space  or  tract  is  prolonged 
outside  the  edge  of  the  fimbria  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
continued  between  this  leaf  and  the  optic  thalamus  until  the 
former  becomes  attached  to  the  latter." 

508c.  '*The   velum    interpositum,   with   its   sub-arachnoidal 
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tissue  and  its  blood-vessels  is  now  continued  in  this  intermediate 
space  as  fai:  as  the  place  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  thalamus ; 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  space  it  sends  out  hlood- vessels 
towards  the  choroid  plexus,  and  is  so  intimately  conjoined  with 
the  lower  leaf  of  the  plexus,  that  wherever  the  choroid  plexus 
extends  itself,  it  goes  attended  by  the  velum  interpositum ; 
especially  as  all  its  other  connections,  at  the  least  exertion,  are 
easily  broken.  Whenever  the  velum  inteqiositum  is  injected 
from  the  sub-arachnoidal  space,  the  liquid  is  continued  to  the 
place  where  the  lower  choroid  leaf  is  fastened  to  the  thalamus ; 
but,  as  stated  above,  it  never  extends  into  the  choroid  pro- 
jections themselves.  The  arrangements  detailed  above  furnish 
a  clue  to  this  fact." 

508/,  **  From  the  above,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the  pia  mater 
or  the  duplicature  of  this  membrane — which  together  with  the 
attendant  vessels  and  the  sub-arachnoidal  tissue  forma  the  velum 
interpoaitum — even  in  a  fully ^ieveloped  brain,  does  not  penetrate 
into  the  lateral  ventricles  Ln  order  to  form  there  the  choroid 
plexuses ;  but  that  the  velum  on  either  side  is  separated  from 
the  ventricles  by  the  lower  choroid  leaf,  with  the  lower  surface 
of  which,  destitute  of  choroid  projections  and  epithelium,  it  is 
most  intimately  connected.** 

508^.  '*Thc  fundamental  tissue  proper  of  the  choroid  plexus 
originates  chiefly  fVum  the  fimbria  of  the  fornix,  and  with  its 
lower  leaf  it  is  fastened  to  the  ependj^na  of  the  thalamus,  at 
some  distance  from  the  taenia  semicircularis.  .  .  .  The  substance 
proper  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the  fully-developed  brain,  seems  to 
terminate  abruptly  at  the  edge  of  the  fimbria,  and  not  to  be 
continued  into  the  root  of  the  plexus,  or  into  its  two  leaves.  If 
we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  choroid  projections,  the  funda- 
mental mass  of  the  two  leaves  consists  of  a  fibrillary  tissue 
with  comparatively  large,  protoplastic  cells.  This  tissue  in  the 
root  [of  the  plexus]  is  shown  to  be  an  immediate  continuation 
of  the  edge  of  the  fimbria  of  the  fornix,  as  well  as  of  the 
epcndyma  on  its  upper  surface.  Besides,  both  leaves,  every- 
where on  their  free  surfaces,  are  covered  by  an  epithelium  which 
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is  a  continuation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  ependyma,  and  which 
invests  also  the  choroid  projections  shooting  out  from  the  two 
leaves." 

508/t.  "  The  relations  which  have  been  described  here,  agree 
very  well  with  the  history  of  the  genesis  of  the  brain,  according 
to  which  the  choroid  plexuses  are  developed  in  the  ventricles 
independently  of  the  pia  mater.  Reichert  ^  among  other  things 
says  on  this  subject,  *The  universally-prevailing  idea  on  the 
subject  of  the  choroid  plexuses  is  no  doubt  this,  that  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  excrescences  of  the  pia  mater.  The  jir&i 
genesis  and  formation  of  these  plexuses,  however,  has  shown 
that  they  grow  out  of  the  epeodyina,  and  communicate  with 
the  pia  mater  only  by  means  of  blood-vessels/  It  is  now  shown 
that  the  fully-developed  plexuses  also  bear  in  themselves  the 
evidence  of  such  a  genesis"  (pp.  105,  106). 

508 1.  "  What  has  been  adduced  above  explains  the  circum- 
stance why  in  sub-arachnoidal  injections  the  liquid  spreads 
over  the  whole  velum  interpositum,  but  does  not  enter  into  the 
lateral  choroid  plexuses.  Exactly  the  same  arrangement  pre- 
vails in  respect  to  the  median  plexus  which  enters  into  the 
third  ventricle  from  that  part  of  the  velum  interpositum  which 
is  stretched  out  over  it,  and  forms  its  roof  Here  also  the 
injection  does  not  penetrate  into  the  choroid  folds,  although  the 
median  portion  of  the  velum  is  usually  injected  very  fully.  As 
well  known,  the  velum  interpositum  on  each  side  sends  down 
along  the  declivitous,  interior  side  of  the  thalamus  a  fold 
fastened  to  the  *  taenia  thalami  optici  *  [stria  pinealis].  Along 
the  interior  side  of  this  fold  are  situated  the  two  strands  of  the 
median  plexus*  which  in  front  are  pressed  closely  together,  but 
in  the  rear  have  an  open  space  between  them.  In  the  present 
case  it  is  not  from  the  lower  pia-leaf  of  the  velum  interpositum 
that  the  choroid  folds  shoot  out  ,  ,  .  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  lateral  plexuses  the  choroid  tissues  are  excrescences  of  the 
fimbria  of  the  fornix,  so  in  the  present  case  also,  even  in  the 
fully-developed  brain,  these  tissues  shoot  out  of  the  stria 
*  RcichcTt,  **Der  Bau  dea  menacblkheij  Geliirnes,"  L«ipzig»  1S61. 
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pinealis,  forming  more  or  lesa  a  dimiButive  vault  over  the 
third  ventricle ;  from  this  vault  the  choroid  folds  are  cast  forth. 
The  lower  pia-leaf  of  the  velum  inteqiof^itum  is  closely  united 
with  this  thin  medullary  wall,  and  on  the  outside  of,  or  above, 
the  pia  mater  there  is  in  the  velum  intorpositum  the  sub-arach- 
noidal  tissue  yaih  its  blood-vessels,  branches  of  which  pass  into 
the  folds.  The  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  fonned  in  this  manner, 
-and  with  the  choroid  tissues  attached  to  it,  thus  nms  along  the 
tria  pineal  is,  and  passing  along  the  lateral  edges  of  the  pineal 
gland,  its  two  ends  meet  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pineal 
^land,  a  little  before  its  pointed  extremity*'  (p.  107). 

508/  LuscHKA.* — "In  claiming  for  the  choroid  plexuses  a 
glandular  nature,  an  expression  is  given  of  their  functional 
significanoe,  although  not  of  their  natural  organization.  As  the 
choroid  plexuses  were  formerly  looked  \ipon  as  organs  of  secre- 
tion, so  we  are  still  justified  in  regarding  them  in  the  same 
light.  But  while  formerly  the  secretory  agency  of  the  choroid 
plexuses  was  attributed  to  specially-individualized  glands, 
modern  investigation  acknowledges  as  the  source  of  this  activity 
a  cellular  tissue  spread  out  over  their  surface  "  (p.  10). 

508A.  *' Blood-vesseh, — In  the  peduncle  of  each  choroid 
projection  there  may  be  distinguished  stems  of  two  kinds  of 
blood-vessels,  of  which  the  one  has  the  character  of  an  artery 
and  the  other  of  a  vein.  In  accortlance  with  the  number  of 
lobules  belonging  to  each  choroid  projection  these  stems  are 
divided  into  a  varj^ng  number  of  little  branches.  These  little 
branches  give  rise  to  very  numerous  loops  folded  in  many  sorts, 
which  rising  above  the  whole  choroid  projection,  deteimine  in 
a  great  measure  the  forms  of  its  little  lobules.  This  resolution 
into  vascular  loops  sometimes  happens  directly,  so  that  one 
little  branch,  after  forming  several  loops,  at  once  returns  into 
a  vein;  at  another  time  several  little  branches  combine  in 
forming  a  net  lying  in  the  stroma  of  a  lobule,  and  enclosing 
polygonal  meshes,  out  of  which  net  the  individual  loops  are 

*  Luatlika  (H.    von).   *' Die  AUergeflechte  des  mcnachlichen  Gebirns"  (ibe 
Choroid]  Pkxusea  of  tbu  Human  Braio),  Berlin,  1853,  Ito. 
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projected,  and  from  which  the  little  venous  vessels  arise  which 
gradually  unite  into  a  larger  stem.  *  .  - 

**In  the  lobules  or  villi  of  the  choroid  plexuses  there  are 
comparatively  only  a  few  capillaries,  strictly  speaking ;  that  is, 
little  vessels  with  structureless,  transparent  coatings,  and  with 
an  average  width  of  0*004  mm.  This  is  the  result  partly  of 
careful  measurements,  and  partly  of  an  investigation  into  their 
finer  structure.  The  smallest  blc^od-vessels  in  the  choroid  plex- 
uses, namely,  those  which  are  resolved  into  loops,  have  a  dimen- 
sion of  0*008  mm.  Most  of  the  finer  vessels  have  a  width  of 
0012  mm.,  and  the  largest  among  them  measure  0'04  mm." 
(p.  118,  etc.) 

608/.  "  Epithdium, — ^The  epithelial  cells  of  the  choroid 
plexuses,  immediately  on  the  structureless  lamina  of  the  choroid 
projections,  form  a  coating  %vhich  can  easily  be  stripped  off, 
and  the  ingredients  of  which  are  so  loosely  connected  that  at 
the  least  disturbance  they  fall  apart.  The  epithelium  encom- 
passes throughout  their  whole  width  the  vascular  loops  filled 
with  blood,  which  shine  dimly  through  it ;  producing  thereby 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  thickness.  But  after  the 
epithelium  has  been  partly  removed,  it  becomes  evident  that 
this  appearance  is  caused  by  the  epithelium  resting  on  a  homo- 
geneous border  pmjecting  far  beyond  the  blood-vessels,  and 
encompassing  it  on  all  sides.  The  cellular  formation  meanwhile 
is  considerable,  approaching  that  of  the  stratified  epithelium ; 
since  not  unfrequently  two  or  three  layers  of  epithelium  can  be 
discovered  on  the  top  of  one  another.  Besides,  this  results  also 
from  the  difference  in  the  phases  of  the  development  of  the  cells 
themselves. 

"  A  paramount  knowledge  of  the  epithelium  of  the  choroid 
plexuses  in  all  its  bearings  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  examina- 
tion of  objects  which  are  entirely  fresh,  and  which  are  taken 
from  persons  recently  executed,  or  from  animals  that  have  just 
been  killed.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  such  cases  is 
the  great  number  of  bright,  roundish  cells,  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  plexuses,  and  containing  either  no  nucleus,  or  one 
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which  ia  quite  pale.  The  next  thing  is  the  exudation  of  numer- 
ous circular  or  oval  drops  which  are  homogeneous,  vitreoua, 
and  clear,  and  which  have  a  most  exquisitely  delicate  contour. 
These  drops  are  partly  still  connected  with  the  epithelial 
coating,  and  partly  they  are  already  detached  from  it  .  ,  , 

*'By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  epithelial  cells  have  a 
polygonal  form,  and  a  delicate,  granular  appearance;  their 
average  width  is  from  0012  to  0*16  mm.  *  .  ,  Those  cells  w^hich 
rest  on  the  greatest  convexity  of  a  choroid  lobuiei  in  agreement 
therewith,  present  exquisite,  concave  surfaces,  and  thus  appear 
cur\^ed  in  one  direction.  ...  All  cells,  the  contents  of  which 
are  still  granular,  have  a  distiiact,  roundish  nucleus,  the  dimen- 
sion of  which  is  from  0*004  to  0*000  mm, ;  and  which  usually 
occupies  a  central  position  "  (p.  122). 

a08??i.  *'  A  knowledge  of  the  development  and  of  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  choroid  plexuses  is  very 
important  for  an  understanding  of  their  presumptive  vital 
significance.  By  removing  the  epithelium  from  fresh  ohoroid 
plexuses  of  human  beings,  I  have  repeatedly  succeeded  in 
obtaining  objects  which  afforded  satisfactory  information  in 
respect  to  the  genesis  of  these  cells,  and  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  ;  inasmuch  as  these  objects  exhibit  in  juxtaposition  the 
various  phases  in  the  development  of  these  cells.  Their  lowest 
ibrmation  seemed  to  me  a  very  fine  molecular  mass,  which 
disappeared  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  acetic  acid,  and 
through  which  there  were  strewn  roundish  nuclei  of  a  delicate 
contour,  the  lateral  dimension  of  w^hich  on  an  average  is  0008 
mm.,  and  which  besides  having  turned  pale,  were  not  aff'ected  by 
this  reagent  Very  many  of  these  nuclei  contained  one.  and 
more  rarely  two  very  distinct,  sparkling  nuclear  corpuscles  of  a 
dark  contour.  The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  cells 
was  exhibited  by  nuclei  around  which  the  molecular  mass  had 
already  fonned  a  delicate  rind ;  and  by  other  bodies  of  the  same 
kind,  around  which  that  mass  had  already  become  sharply  de- 
fined in  respect  to  other  bodies,  and  had  thus  become  increased 
into  a  thicker  and  denser  envelope.    These  last  bodies,  which 
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were  diatinguished  by  a  spherical  shape,  and  a  finely-granulated 
appearance,  and  which  were  furnished  with  a  roundish  nucleus, 
and  nuclpar  corpuscles,  looked  very  much  like  finished  cells  ;  yet 
they  did  not  yet  possess  the  genuine  attribute  of  a  cell,  namely, 
an  independent,  structureless  coating,  ,  .  .  Among  these  unripe 
elements  of  the  epithelium  there  are  also  fully-formed  cells » 
which  constitute  the  greater  ]X)rtion  of  the  same.  These  cells 
are  produced  from  the  above  spherical  bodies  by  the  outermost 
layer  of  their  envelope  being  blended  into  a  structureless 
membrane^  These  cells,  which  by  their  continued  growth  and 
by  pressing  against  each  other  become  iwlygonal,  in  the  course 
of  time  are  changed  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Their  finely- 
granulated  contents,  as  well  as  their  nuclei,  are  gradually  dis- 
solved into  a  homogeneous  mass,  clear  as  water,  which  passes 
through  the  walls  of  the  cells,  and  which  appears  on  their 
snrfa^^c  in  the  form  of  bright  little  drops.  Duriog  these  changes 
in  the  interior  of  a  cell,  its  whole  outward  appearance  changes ;  it 
becomes  larger,  clear  as  water,  and  if  it  has  been  angular  before,  it 

now  becomes  round Those  epithelial  cells  which  are  far- 

thost  developed  into  vitreous,  clear  vesicles,  usually  occupy  the 
extreme  surface  of  the  epithelium,  and  they  are  those  of  its 
loosely-connected  constituents  which  seem  ready  to  drop  off. 
Such  vitreous,  clear  cells  of  the  choroid  plexuses  which  have 
dropped  off,  are  accordingly  also  found  floating  in  the  Uquid  of 
the  cavities  of  the  cerebrum/* 

508?i.  "  In  respect  to  the  final  behaviour  of  these  cells,  ohserv- 
ation  justifies  us  in  making  the  follo^\dng  conclusions.  The 
contents  of  the  cells  after  becoming  homogeneous  and  liquid, 
penetrate  through  the  envelope  of  the  ceU ;  while  new  blastema, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  received  into  the  cell  from  the  blood,  in 
order  to  undergo  the  same  chemical  change,  and  afterwards  to 
pass  out  of  the  cell  .  ,  .  In  favour  of  this  kind  of  activity  in 
the  cells  belonging  to  the  choroid  plexuses,  we  may  point  not 
only  to  the  fact  that  there  are  actually  found  sometimes  cells  which 
look  as  if  they  had  been  emptied,  and  as  if  they  had  collapsed 
by  such  a  cause,  but  also  to  the  fact,  that  during  a  longer  exist- 
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ence  of  the  cells  there  axe  formed  in  thera  peculiar  elements, 
which  are  set  free  by  their  final  dissolution.  Very  many  cells 
in  the  choroid  plexuses,  however,  after  their  contents  have 
become  homogeneous,  are  dissolved  forthwith  completely;  or 
else  they  leave  behind  some  small  vestiges  of  their  envelopes, 
which  are  found  sticking  to  neighbouring  cells  in  the  form  of 
pieces  of  a  crescent  shape,  or  describing  some  other  figure. 
How  long  a  cell  of  the  choroid  plexus  endures,  I  am  unable  to 
tell,  but  from  their  phases  of  development,  which  are  constantly 
changing,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  their 
vitality  is  but  short;  this  same  conclusion  also  we  may  draw 
from  the  ease  with  which  they  are  destroyed,  and  from  their 
great  sensitiveness  to  reagents ;  and  also  from  the  fact  that  at 
any  time  we  may  find  in  the  liquid  of  the  cerebral  cavities 
epithelial  cells,  changed  into  vesicles  as  clear  as  water,  and  in 
a  state  of  dissolution.  At  any  rate  no  value  can  be  attributed 
to  the  remark  made  by  Virchow,  that  the  duration  of  the  cells 
can  scarcely  be  assumed  as  shorter  than  the  life  of  the  indivi* 
dual"  (pp,  124-127), 
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*  509.  There  are  three  choroid  plexuses ;  a  large  one  in  the 
lateral  ventricles,  a  smaller  one  in  the  region  of  the  corpora 

quadrigemina,  and  the  third  along  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
larger  runs  along  the  thalami  optici,  but  the  lesser  over  the 
anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  pineal 
gland  They  both  originate  from  one  and  the  same  branch,  and 
the  shoots  of  which  both  are  composed,  communicate  on  the  way, 
and  likewise  at  their  extremities  through  veins.  They  are  also 
at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  having  respect  to  one 
another  from  their  centres,  like  partners  in  the  same  business. 
The  larger  plexus  rests  near  the  body  of  the  fornix,  the 
smaller,  however,  on  the  pineal  gland ;  for  there  they  terminate, 
and  suspend  their  reticular  webs, 

510.  The  choroid  plexuses  carry  on  their  systole  and  diastole 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  sanguineous  plexuses  of  the 
body ;  for  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body  respond  to  the  motion 
of  the  heart,  while  those  which  enter  the  cranium,  withdraw 
from  the  dominion  of  the  heart,  and  submit  themselves  entirely 
to  the  rule  of  the  brain,  and  its  appendages,  members,  and  parts. 
Such  also  is  the  case  w^ith  the  choroid  plexuses,  which  are  blood- 
vessels woven  together,  and  the  texture  of  which  is  fastened 
togetner  in  various  ways.  They  suffer  themselves  to  be  moved, 
ic.  expanded  and  constricted,  by  the  thalami  optici ;  wherefore 
they  rest  upon  these  from  one  end  to  the  other,  i.e.  from  the 
descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  to  the  fornix.  The 
thalami  expand  and  dilate,  and  again  contract  and  constrict 
themselves,  in  alternate  times ;  and  they  do  the  same  with  the 
sanguineous  plexuses  which  are   recumbent  on   them.      The 
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alternate  motionof  the  plexuses,  however,  just  like  that  of  the 
remaining  vessels  of  the  brain,  is  in  the  reverse  order  of  that  of 
the  cortical  and  grey  substance,  and  thus  it  is  in  the  reverse  order 
of  that  of  the  thalami  optici ;  but  is  in  the  same  order  with  the 
alternate  motion  of  the  ventricles ;  that  is,  the  plexuses  stretch 
and  contract  themselves  when  the  thalami  are  expanded  and 
dilated.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  plexuses  float  as  it  were 
freely  over  the  thalami  optici,  and  are  only  lightly  attached  to 
the  thalami  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  crura  of  the  fornix ;  and 
why  this  attachment  is  stricter  only  at  their  extremities.  It 
would  be  difierent,  if  by  the  moving  agency  of  these  bodies  the 
plexuses,  while  being  elongated,  were  also  extended  in  their 
breadth,  which  would  be  in  opposition  to  the  general  rales  of 
motion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  The  same  also  is  the  case  with 
the  smaller  plexus,  or  with  that  near  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
which  while  being  specially  raled  by  the  anterior  tubercles  and 
the  pineal  gland,  is  governed  in  a  general  manner  by  the  thalami 
opticL 

511.  Blood  enters  into  the  choroid  plexuses  fi:x>ra  the  body^ 
and  q:irit  from  the  brain.  The  blood  is  conveyed  to  them  by 
the  common  branch  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  and 
spirit  through  fibres  from  the  fornix,  and  thus  from  the  Qpposite 
direction,  and  each  from  its  extremity ;  for  the  blood  flows  into 
the  plexus  in  the  descending  comu,  and  the  spirit  from  the* 
other  side,  namely,  from  the  fornix.  There  are,  indeed,  thin,  very 
soft  and  moist  fimbrire  and  roots  which  extend  from  the  body 
of  the  fornix  and  are  affixed  to  the  highest  coasts  of  the  plex- 
uses ;  these  pour  out  the  pure  spirit  which  by  numerous  fibres 
of  the  corpus  callosum  is  conveyed  to  its  centre  of  rest,  the 
body  of  the  fornix,  which  on  this  account  is  called  the 
fimbriated  appendage  of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  blood  is 
conveyed  to  meet  this  spirit ;  and  by  coursing  through  the  web 
of  the  plexus,  it  is  consociated  and  mixed  with  the  arriving 
spirit  in  every  point,  and  in  this  wise  celebrates  as  it  were  a 
marriage  union  with  its  spouse.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  plexus 
is  glandular,  or  at  least  glandular  in  appearance;  the  blood 
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circulates  in  it,  as  through  anfractuous  little  gyres;  and  it 
instils  its  serum  into  every  least  cavity,  into  every  least  place^ 
where  the  fibre  also  instils  its  spirit ;  thence  is  conceived  and 
bom  that  moisture  which  the  succeeding  organs  separate,  filter, 
and  rectify.  The  cool  temperature  of  the  ventricles  favours 
this  marriage  union  ;  for  if  the  naked  spirit,  not  confined  some- 
what within  a  refined  serum,  were  poured  into  the  cavities  of 
the  ventricles,  on  account  of  its  great  volatility  it  would  exhale 
through  the  rafters  of  the  sides  and  the  roofs  without  deter- 
mination, and  would  thus  be  dissipated.  This  is  the  first 
composition  of  the  fluid,  and  it  is  accomplished  in  the  plexuses 
by  the  alternate  expansile  and  constrictile  motion  of  the  whole, 
and  the  synchronous  motion  of  the  individual  parts. 

512.  The  newly-bom  moisture  which  by  its  impregnation 
with  a  copious  supply  of  spirit  has  been  made  liquid,  is  dis- 
charged from  its  follicles  abroad  through  an  equally  great 
number  of  little  emissary  ducts  and  arteries  which  are  situated  in 
the  membrane  or  raeninx  which  encompasses  the  plexus.  Thus 
by  little  mouths  it  is  distilled  thence  into  the  cavities  of  the 
ventricles,  at  either  side  of  the  thalami  optici.  Thence  by  a 
swift  and  declivitous  course  it  is  conveyed  at  the  very  time 
when  .the  ventricles  constrict  themselves,  towanls  the  two 
anterior  and  posterior  foramina,  which  are  called  "  vulva "  and 
'*  anus." 

That  the  ventricles  are  constantly  moistened  by  such  a  dew 
and  perspiration,  appears  not  only  from  the  glandular  texture 
of  the  plexuses,  but  also  from  their  pale  rather  than  sangui- 
neous colour — this,  especially  in  dropsical,  phlegmatic,  and  aged 
persona  It  appears  also  from  the  continued  scries  of  such 
glandular  beginnings,  and  from  the  perpetual  communication 
which  exists  between  them,  whence  arises  sometimes  by  expan- 
sion a  continuous  l}Tnph-duct  as  it  were.  That  those  glandu- 
lar beginnings  have  emissary  branches  cannot  be  denied,  since 
in  the  membranous  surface  there  are  so  many  little  arteries, 
and  since  the  membrane  itself,  which  is  said  to  be  a  production 
of  the  pia  mater,  is  thin,  and  when  it  is  stretched  out,  constantly 
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sweats  forth  a  certain  juice.  This  moisture  and  irrigation  some- 
times  does  not  appear  in  dead  brains;  for  in  the  death-struggle  the 
brain  with  its  arteries,  plexuses,  and  members  expends  its  last 
forces  in  the  recreation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  in  the  recupera- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  blood  by  the  restoration  of  the  body ;  and 
this  it  does  by  stimulating  its  own  organical  forces  into  the 
most  violent  motion,  and  by  expellmg,  as  long  as  it  is  able  to 
do  so,  the  spirit  while  there  is  any.  Besides,  the  blood  which  is 
unfit  for  this  purpose  and  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  better 
essence,  is  treated  as  a  caput  mortuum,  a  residuous  phlegm, 
and  is  expelled  abroad.  This  also  is  sho^vn  by  the  nature  of 
that  blood, 

513,  At  the  time  when  the  cerebrum,  as  well  as  the  optic 
thalami,  are  expanded,  or  at  the  period  when  the  blood-vessels 
and  plexuses  are  stretched  out  and  elongated,  the  arterial  blood 
out  of  the  common  branch  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries 
[the  posterior  communicating  artery],  and  at  the  same  time  the 
spirit  out  of  the  fimbriae  and  roots  of  the  fornix  are  introduced 
and  forced  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  plexuses.  At  the 
same  time  also  the  useless  and  exhausted  blood  is  expelled  into 
the  veins,  and  by  the  veins  into  the  straight  sinus ;  and  likewise 
the  moisture  which  has  already  been  prepared  in  the  little 
follicles  of  the  plexuses,  or  the  spirit  w^hich  has  been  wedded  to, 
and  fixed  into,  its  virgin  serum,  is  expressed  into  the  ventricles. 
The  reverse,  however,  takes  place  during  the  time  of  the  con- 
striction of  the  cerebrum  and  the  optic  thalami,  namely,  during 
that  of  the  relaxation  of  the  plexuses, 

514.  It  is  to  be  observed  besides,  that  the  brain  and  the 
choroid  plexuses  summon  to  themselves  a  better  blood  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  heart ;  for  the  middle  portions  and  those 
in  the  circumference  supply  quantitatively  and  qualitatively 
as  much  blood  and  the  same  kind  of  blood  as  the  ends  or  the 
extremes  need.  Thus  such  a  dispensation  of  fluids,  and  their 
distribution  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  and  such  a  natural 
equation,  and  economical  use  of  fluids,  prevails  ever3rwhere  in 
the  body.     In  order  also  that  the  plexuses  may  not  attract 
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other  kind  of  blood  than  is  suitable  to  their  chymical  operations 
and  conducive  to  the  [purer]  blood  which  is  about  to  be  brought 
forth,  their  parent  branch  arises  from  the  carotid,  as  well  as  from 
the  vertebral  arteries,  and  it  branches  off  from  them  in  an  acute 
angle,  so  that  the  plexuses  may  eummon  a  supply  accommodated 
to  their  uses  from  both  arteries, 

51 5.  Lest  the  laboratory  of  the  brain  should  remain  empty, 
and  lest  there  should  be  a  want  of  those  essences  which  are  to 
be  supplied  to  the  new  blood,  a  smaller  plexus  is  also  associated 
to  the  larger  one,  and  both  contribute  their  moisture  and  their 
jiuces  to  the  third  ventricle,  and  finally  to  the  infundibulunt 
Thus  the  exudation  of  the  larger  plexuses  is  derived  t*3wards 
that  foramen  over  which  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  the  pineal  gland  exercise  a  superintendence ; 
and  together  with  the  exudation  of  the  smaller  plexus  it  is 
introduced  into  the  common  third  ventricle ;  and  in  this  wise 
they  aim  towards  the  same  end  and  goal.     The  larger  plexus 
is  prnpc'rly  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  smaller  plexus  is 
that  of  the  cerebellum,  or  it  is  common  to  both;   for  the 
smaller  plexus  is  situated  in  that  region  over  which  the  cere- 
bellum extends  its  sphere  of  activity  j  ic.  where  the  straight 
sinus  fixes  its  roots,  and  where  the  tentorium  and  the  falx  meet 
As  the  sinuses  lean  against  and  are  recumbent  upon  the  cere- 
bellum, and  are  moved  under  its  auspices  more  than  under  those 
of  the  cerebrum,  such  also  is  the  case  with  the  plexus  w^hich  is 
stretched  out  over  the  whole  of  that  region  which  occupies  a 
central  position.     On  this  account  also  the  blood  of  the  plexuses 
is  derived  more  from  the  arteries  of  the  cerebellum,  that  is, 
from  the  vertebral,  than  from  the  arteries  of  the  cerebrum,  the 
carotids.     Still  those  branches  which  constitute  either  the  one 
or  the  other  plexus,  on  their  way  and  in  their  descent  cijmmuni- 
cate  mutually  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  are  interlaced  with 
each  other,  forming  as  it  were  a  new  common  receptacle,  so  that 
thence,  according  as  the  opportunity  is  afforded,  they  may  turn 
towards,  and  may  empty  themselves  either  into  the  one  or  into 
the  other  plexus.     AU  this  is  with  the  purpose,  that  there  may 
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never  be  a  want  of  lymph  and  thus  a  lack  of  inpouring  upon  the 
operating  organs,  whether  the  cerebrum  act  more  gently  and 
quietly,  and  the  cerebellum  more  forcibly,  or  whether  the 
cerebellum  act  more  quietly,  and  the  cerebrum  more  tumultu- 
f>iisly ;  for  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  agree,  indeed,  in  the 
times  of  their  motion,  but  not  in  the  degrees  of  its  intensity, 
as  will  be  proved  hereafter.  Thus  in  both  organs  accidents 
and  disorders  are  provided  against,  and  the  blood  is  refreshed 
in  its  life.  On  this  account  the  thalami  optici  are  said  to  be 
not  only  the  regulators,  but  also  the  common  dispensers  of  the 
liquids  of  the  laboratory. 

[The  functions  of  the  choroid  plexuses  as  presented  by 
Swedenborg  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  light  of  modem 
science  in  Note  iiL,  Sub-section  C,  which  treats  of  the  functions 
of  the  Corpus  Calloaum,  the  Fornix,  and  the  Choroid  Plexuses, — 
Ebitor,] 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  CORPORA  QUADRIGEMIHA  AKD  THE  AQUEDUCT  OF 
SYLVIUS. 


516.  The  corpora  quadrigemioa,  of  old  called  nates  and 
testeSj  and  more  lately  protuberances,  prominences,  orbicular, 
natiform,  and  testiform  processes,  are  certain  gibbous  and  conical 
protuberaDces  immediately  behind  the  pineal  gland,  between 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  optic  thalami,  and  almost  in  the 
middle  between  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles.  They  are 
within  that  boundaiy  where  the  isthmus  of  the  ancientB  is 
situated,  and  where  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  meet  with 
the  medulla  oblongata  in  the  upper  part  [of  the  skull].  They 
are  situated  under  the  posterior  expanse  of  the  corpus  callosura, 
and  near  the  roots  of  the  straight  sinus.  The  anterior  tubercles 
or  nates  which  arise  in  front,  and  which  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  pineal  gland,  and  a  little  higher  up  than 
the  posterior  tubercles  or  testes,  run  out  as  it  were  from  the 
optic  thalamL  They  are  round  on  the  top,  have  a  medullary 
surface,  and  are  irrigated  by  plexuses  of  arterial  twigs  from  the 
vertebral  arteries,  and  of  venous  branches  which  pass  close  by 
into  the  straight  sinus.  Immediately  below  this  medullaiy 
surface  the  cortex,  or  rather  a  little  cineritious  substance,  be- 
gins, which  sometimes  is  scarcely  conspicuous,  but  in  recently- 
dissected  human  subjects  is  more  apparent.  By  means  of 
interjected  fibres  and  striae  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are 
thoroughly  inosculated  into  the  optic  thalami,  like  apophyses 
or  symphyses ;  so  that  their  form  and  constitution  is  similar  to 
that  which  is  common  to  the  remaining  active  appendages  of 
the  brain ;  that  is,  they  have  a  venter  or  belly,  crura  or  thighs 
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with  tibiffi,  which  at  last  are  inrooted  in  a  larger  body  of  a 
similar  nature.     The  posterior  tubercles  or  ttsies  arise  behind 

the  anterior  against  which  they  press.  They  come  out  as  it 
were  from  the  optic  thalami  a  little  further  down,  and  their 
origin  is  near  the  place  where  the  cerebellum  sends  out  its  lii^t 
process,  and  where  in  the  form  of  a  bandage  it  is  wound  around 
the  medulla  in  that  region ;  so  that  these  posterior  tubercles  hold 
the  middle  ground  between  the  cerebmm,  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  medulla  oblongata.  In  human  brains  the  "testes"  are  of  the 
same  si^e  as  the  **  nates ;  *'  but  in  those  of  animals  the  former 
tubercles  are  either  very  small,  or  they  form  together  a  peculiar 
epiphysis,  over  which  the  ''nates'*  like  articulated  organs, 
with  cartilage  inserted  below  or  betwe^i,  as  in  the  joints  of 
the  bones,  seem  to  be  inflected  into  their  motion*  These 
tubercles  have  a  medullaiy  surface,  under  which  the  cortex,  or 
a  little  cineritious  substance,  is  said  to  begin.  They  appear 
of  a  fair  size,  but  are  different  in  the  various  species  of 
animals,  and  in  the  various  subjects  of  a  species.  They 
communicate  with  the  medulla  oblongata  by  strioB  sent 
out  from  their  cineritious  bottom,  and  also  from  the  optic 
thalami ;  with  the  cerebellum  by  the  first  process  of  the  cere- 
bellum [the  superior  peduncles  =  crura  ad  ttstts] ;  ^  and  by  the 
stria  pinealia  between  the  optic  thalami  and  another  transverse 
tract  they  communicate  with  the  cerebrum.  Thus  they  seem 
to  depend  upon  all,  yet  more  proximately  upon  the  optic 
thalami,  into  which  they  are  inserted  by  peduncles,  and  by 
which  they  allow  themselves  to  be  pulled,  and  to  be  drawn  into 
shapes ;  for  according  to  Vieussens'  plates  they  may  be  pointed 
so  as  to  assume  the  stretched  form  of  a  pear,  and  then  again  they 
may  be  globed  together  into  round  forms.  Below  the  corpora 
quadrigcmina  and  the  pineal  gland  cineritious  substance  is 
spread  as  a  basis,  but  near  the  bodies  themselves,  and  every- 
where around,  the  substance  is  medullary.  When  this  basis  is 
removed,  or  when  the  tubercles  are  drawn  apart,  there  is  laid 

1  Concerning  tbe  connection  between  the  corpora  qyadrigemiuo  and  the  c  ere- 
belliim  tee  Hejnert  in  no.  522/,^Ei>tTOS. 
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open  a  passage  which  goea  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ventricles.  This  is  called  the  passage  between  these  two 
ventricles,  by  Vieussens  the  *'  emissorius  aqiice,"  by  Sylvius  the 
aqueduct,  and  by  others  the  common  and  intermediate  canal ; 
by  some  of  the  ancients  it  has  also  been  called  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. When  the  two  anterior  tubercles,  the  nates,  are  drawn 
apart,  and  the  pineal  gland  is  removed  or  cut  through,  the 
passage  seems  to  lead  from  the  third  ventricle  to  the  large 
gland  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  little  horn. 
At  its  sides  there  is  also  some  medullary  substance,  in  the 
bottom  it  is  striated,  and  in  the  roof  there  is  cineritious 
substance  intermixed  with  it  At  one  of  its  extremities  is  the 
|ftneal  gland,  and  at  the  other  the  valve  of  Vieussens ;  both  of 
which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  brain. 
Interiorly  little  veins  of  the  choroid  plexus  are  spread  out; 
for  it  is  a  vascular  expansion ;  these  veins  also  attach  themselves 
to  the  walls  by  which  the  third  ventricle  is  connected  with  the 
anterior  tubercles  and  the  pineal  gland.  As  the  optic  thalami 
hold  the  tlixrd  ventricle  bound,  so  the  nates  or  the  anterior 
tubercles  occupy  a  similar  position  in  respect  to  this  intermediate 


517.  WaLls.' -'*  Behind  the  optic  thalami,  other  important 
protuberances,  the  corpora  quadrigomina,  which  are  commonly 
called  '  nates '  and  *  testes/  are  also  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  medullary  caudex,  and  they  cover  its  surface  for  about  the 
space  of  an  inch ;  as  they  are,  however,  not  contiguous  to  it  in 
the  middle,  a  certain  ca%aty  exists  underneath  the  whole  of  their 
tract.  These  corpora  are  smaller  in  man  than  in  the  dog  and 
the  cat.  Finally,  if  we  have  correctly  observed,  in  the  remain- 
ing animals,  when  they  are  recently  bom  and  are  yet  unable  to 
seek  their  own  food,  they  are  very  tittle  developed.  In  the  calf, 
sheep,  pig,  and  others,  they  appear  larger,  in  fishes  and  birds 
they  are  wanting  altogether.  These  corpora  are  four  in  number, 
t\^  two  are  attached  to  each  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
anterior  tubercles,  which  are  also  called  '  nates,*  are  larger,  and 
*  '*  Cerebri  Aofttome,**  cap.  iL,  xiv. ;  **  Aaimft  Bmtonmi/*  cap.  iv. 
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seem  to  be  the  chief;  to  these  the  posterior  tubercles,  called 
'testes,*  are  appended,  like  epiphyses.  As  to  their  shape  they 
are  orbicular  or  round,  and  they  are  usually  regarded  as  two 
crura  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  lying  closely  together  on 
each  side  "  (p.  16).  **  If,  however,  the  situation  of  these  parts, 
and  their  uses  and  relations  in  respect  to  the  neighbouring 
bodies  are  properly  considered,  it  becomes  very  plain  that  they 
constitute  a  sort  of  peculiar  region  of  their  own,  which  is  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  even  the 
medulla  oblongata.  As  to  their  situation  they  are  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  forepart  of  the  brain ;  they  are  also  separated 
from  the  medullary  caudex  by  the  cavity  or  ventricle  which  is 
underneath  them ;  nay,  there  seems  to  be  one  way  or  one  process 
which  leads  from  the  medulla  oblongata  into  these  protuber- 
ances, and  another  which  leads  away  from  them,  and  is  thence 
taken  into  the  cerebellum.  .  .  .  Respecting  the  w^ay  which  leads 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  into  these  tubercles,  it  is  manifest 
that  below  the  origins  of  the  optic  nerves  a  medullary  process 
[the  brachia]  descends  on  either  side  with  villi  of  its  own,  which 
terminates  in  these  tubercles.  If  afterwards  you  look  for  an 
exit  from  these  corpora,  it  is  equally  clear  that  from  the  posterior 
tubercles,  called  *  testes/  a  medullary  process  descends  on  both 
sides  in  an  oblique  direction,  w^hich  upon  being  brought  down 
into  the  cerebellum,  is  distributed  throughout  its  whole  structure. 
But  in  respect  to  the  anterior  tubercles  being  chiefe^  among 
the  four,  and  the  posterior  or  testes  being  their  epiphyses,  or 
the  heads  of  the  medullary  processes  which  are  carried  thence 
into  the  cerebellum,  and  by  which  these  processes  are  attached 
to  the  anterior  tubercles,  this  appears  manifestly  in  the  sheep, 
the  calf,  the  horse,  and  several  other  animals,  where  the  anterior 
tubercles  or  nates  are  of  a  very  large  size,  and  where  the  pos- 
terior tubercles  or  testes,  which  are  of  very  small  sif  e,  have  grown 
fast  to  them,  and  where  by  them  as  intermediates  the  medullary 
processes  exist  as  processes  of  the  former  tubercles"  (pp.  17, 18)* 
**  The  corpora  quadrigemina  constitute  as  it  were  four  little 
bodies,which,  however,  are  mutually  adjoined  to  certain  processes. 
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TJnder  these  little  bodies,  or  rather  between  their  junctures  and 
the  caudex  of  the  medulla  oblongata  which  is  placed  under- 
neath, there  is  left  a  cavity,  a  narrow  and  long  hollow^  which  by 
Bome  anatomists  is  called  the  fourth  ventricle ;  but  according  to 
some  other  more  recent  authorities  who  place  the  fourth  ven* 
tricle  underneath  the  cerebellura,  this  cavity  constitutes  the 
passage  towards  that  ventricle.  The  posterior  extremity  of  this 
hollow  or  cavity  terminates  near  the  entrance  to  the  fourth 
ventricle.  Its  anterior  extremity  is  opened  in  front  of  the  an- 
terior tubercles  called  '  nates ;  *  from  the  middle  of  this  cavity  or 
narrow  cave  a  passage  leads  directly  to  the  infundibulum.  The 
anatomists  differ  very  much  as  to  the  situation,  and  the  depen- 
dence of  these  bodies  upon  one  another,  and  upon  other  parts ; 
it  is  especially  noticed  that  the  corpora  quadrigemina  in  some 
animals,  as  in  the  sheep,  the  calf,  the  goat,  and  others  like  them, 
are  very  much  larger  than  in  man ;  also  in  a  healthy,  dry,  and 
old  brain  they  are  more  conspicuous,  and  their  processes,  com- 
missures, and  connections  can  more  easily  be  discovered  than 
in  a  younger,  moist,  or  otherwise  unhealthy  brain  *'  (pp.  92,  93). 
**  The  posterior  tubercles,  commonly  called  testes,  are  attached  to 
the  former,  and  are  as  it  were  their  epiphyses ;  ♦  ♦  .  wherefore 
both  tubercles,  the  anterior  as  well  as  the  posterior,  are  conjoined 
together  by  some  proces&es  as  by  outstretched  wings "  (p,  94), 
**  That  the  posterior  tubercles  or  *  testes  *  are  epiphyses  of  the 
anterior,'  or  of  the  '  nates,'  appears  beyond  doubt  in  the  brsdns  of 
calves,  sheep,  and  certain  other  animals,  where  the  '  nates '  are 
of  very  large  size,  and  the  *  testes '  are  very  small,  and  as  it  were 
attached  to  the  former.  .  .  ,  The  \illi  and  fibres  by  which  these 
processes  which  ascend  into  the  cerebrum  are  marked,  are 
differently  formed  and  disposed  from  those  which  are  seen  in 
the  neighbouring  process  which  descends  from  the  cerebellum 
towards  the  medulla  oblongata  ,  •  ,  Two  slender  nerves,  which 
continue  towards  the  superior  oblique  (trochlearis)  muscle  of 
the  eye,  arise  from  the  swelling  tops  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina, while  most  others  proceed  from  the  sides  or  the  base 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  "  (p.  96).      '*  The  anterior  foramen  [of 
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the  aquediact]  is  opened  between  the  optic  thalami,  a  little  in 
ad%' ance  of  the  pineal  gland ;  into  this  the  serous  liquid  which 
is  deposited  near  the  confines  of  the  medulla  oblongata  gradually 
trickles ;  but  the  other  posterior  foramen  opens  into  the  fourth 
ventricle,  which  is  situated  under  the  cerebellum.  This  foramen 
is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane  which  encircles  its  own  boundary 
and  that  of  the  cerebellum,  and  acts  as  a  preventive,  lest  the 
humours  which  are  derived  from  the  fourth  ventricle  or  the 
confines  of  the  cerebellum  trickle  down  anywhere  else  than 
through  that  foramen.  If  this  little  membrane  or  skin  is  ever 
broken  by  an  inundation  of  senim,  the  watery  liquid  descends 
into  the  base  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  swamps  the  origins 
of  the  nerves,  and  causes  convulsive  aflFections,  and  not  rarely  a 
deadly  failing  of  the  vital  spirits,  as  I  have  noticed  in  the  bodies 
of  many  who  died  from  diseases  of  the  head  "  (p.  97).  '*  WTien 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  large,  or  exceedingly  large,  the 
pons  Varolii  is  always  small,  or  indeed  very  small,  and  met 
versa''  (p.  IS). 

"  When  the  brain  is  taken  out,  and  spread  out  according  to 
our  method ;  if  then  the  dissection  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
is  carried  on  so,  that  while  they  are  left  entire,  and  while  the 
parts  of  the  pineal  gland  which  is  cut  through  in  the  middle  are 
separated  from  one  another,  the  cavity  which  is  underneath 
both  is  exposed,  it  appears  very  plainly  that  the  prominences, 
called  corpora  quadrigemina,  are  but  medullary  epiphyses  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  which  adhering  to  the  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum,  look  thence  towards  the  cerebrum,  and  seem  to  keep 
up  an  intercourse  between  the  two.  The  last  epiphysis  fi-om 
the  parts  of  the  cerebrum  passes  into  the  nearest,  that  is,  into 
the  natiform  epiphysis  or  process,  which  is  in  a  certain  measure 
its  assistant  or  helpmate.  In  the  sheep,  ox,  and  most  quad- 
rupeds a  cineritious  substance  is  attached  to  this  medullary 
epiphysis.  But  in  man,  the  dog,  fox,  and  other  more  sagacious 
animals  it  is  entirely  medullary.  This  medullary  epiphysis 
[stria  pinealis]  which  separates  the  *  nates '  and  '  testes/  or  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tubercles,  and  pursues  its  course  under 
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the  pineal  gland^  tends  towards  the  optic  tbalami,  and  on  touch- 
ing them,  it  is  presently  cleft  into  two  nervous  branches  as  it 
were,  one  of  which  is  carried  towards  the  cone  of  the  corpus 
.  striatum,  and  the  other  towards  its  base ;  and  on  its  oblique 
course  upwards  it  sends  a  shoot  into  the  middle  of  the  corpus 
striatum ;  this  branch  going  to  the  base  of  the  corpus  striatum, 
is  inserted  behind  the  root  of  the  fornix  in  an  angle  of  the 
corpus  striatum ''  {Anima  BnUorum,  cap  iv.). 

518.  ViEDSSENS.^ — *'The  anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  commonly  called  '  nates,*  are  two  roundish  bodies, 
of  a  whitish  colour  on  the  outside,  but  within  of  a  greyish-white 
colour;  they  are  prominent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  are  placed  near  the  thalami  optici,  jOu  the  out- 
side  they  do  not  appear  thoroughly  white,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  shoots  of  blood-vessels  by  which  they  are  irrigated ; 
but  interiorly  they  are  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  on  account  of 
their  being  composed  partly  of  cineritious  or  glandular  sub- 
stance, and  partly  of  white  and  medullary  substance;  and,  indeed, 
when  their  upper,  prominent  part  is  a  little  scraped  off,  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  there  are  easily  discovered  in  them  most 
slender  medullary  tracts,  which  pass  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  thalami  optici  '*  (p.  72).  "  The  posterior  tubercles  of  the 
corpora  quadrigeniina,  comnioni}*  called  *  testes,*  are  styled  so, 
less  on  account  of  their  shape,  which  is  conically  round,  than  on 
account  of  their  situation ;  wherefore  we  shall  describe  them  aa 
bodies  pointed  like  a  boy's  top,  and  white  both  on  their  outside 
and  in  their  interior.  These  are  prominent  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  are  placed  near  the  anterior 
tubercles  or  'nates/  with  which  they  ix)alesce.  When  their 
prominent  parts  are  a  little  scraped  off  in  a  boiled  brain,  it  is 
seen  that  all  the  medullary  tracts  of  which  they  consist,  together 
with  the  white  tracts  of  the  anterior  tubercles,  tend  towards  the 
posterior  region  of  the  optic  thalami.  ,  *  •  Certain  little  arteries 
sent  out  from  branches  of  the  basilar  artery,  and  little  veins 
which  terminate  in  the  straight  sinus,  are  ingrained  in  the  ex- 
^  "Kcatographia,"  cap.  3d. 
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tema!  surface  of  the  *  testes ; '  and  a  small  and  short  medullary 
tract  seems  interposed  in  it  from  the  back;  this  is  extracted 
from  the  transverse  medullary  tract  which  occupies  the  anterior 
part  of  the  *  valvula  major  cerebri '  [the  valve  of  Vieusseus],  and 
which  ascending  in  a  straight  line  is  united  with  the  posterior 
part  of  the  pons  Varolii  This  small  and  short  medullary  part 
resembles  in  a  certain  measure  the  membranous  band  by  which 
the  gland  and  the  prseputium  are  connected,  wherefore  I  call  it 
*  frsenulum/  When  the  corpora  quadrigemina — the  pineal  gland 
having  been  removed  from  its  proper  seat— are  drawn  apart,  a 
passage  is  detected  under  the  greyish-white  substance  by  which 
these  parts  have  heretofore  been  conjoined  This  passage  is 
interposed  between  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles,  and  is  not 
improperly  called  *  aquse  emissorius '  [the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius], 
since  it  receives  the  aqueous  humours  which  transpire  out  of  the 
glands  with  which  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
are  interspersed  The  upper  part  of  the  aqueduct  of  SylWus, 
however,  the  interior  surface  of  which  is  of  a  greyish  colour, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  w^as  called  *pons*  by  Varolius"  (p.  73). 
**  All  of  the  very  slender  medullary  tracts  which  are  perceived 
in  the  thalami  optici  are  derived  from  the  '  geminura  semicir- 
cularo  centrum/  or  from  the  posterior  region  of  the  oval  centre ; 
unless  you  except  some  which  pass  off  into  the  optic  nerves^  are 
subjected  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  superior  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellimi  (crura  ad  testes),  and  likewise  to  the  inferior 
peduncles  (crura  ad  medullam),  and  which  finally,  together 
with  the  above-named  peduncles,  terminate  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  likewise  in  the  posterior  beginnings 
of  the  spinal  nerves  "  (p.  68). 

519.  [RidleyJ] — ^'  The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  oblong  and 
acimainated  towards  their  extremities ;  but  in  sheep,  calves,  and 
most  other  creatures,  the  anterior  tubercles  or  '  nates '  are  round 
and  laige,  and  the  posterior  tubercles  or  'testes'  are  oblong, 
somewhat  acuminated,  and  very  small.  Before  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  under  the  pineal  gland,  runs  a  transverse  process 
^  '*  Anatomy  of  the  Bmin,"  chup.  xiiL 
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[posterior  commissure],  which  upon  further  inquiry,  by  drawing 
the  thalami  optici  still  wider,  appeals  to  be  rather  '  nervi  *  than 
'nervuli  oemulus'  [as  Vieussens  calls  it],  and  seems  to  join 
the  thalami  optici  together.  These  corpora  are  »ot  proper 
appendages  either  to  the  cerebrum  or  the  cerebellum,  and  are 
divided  from  the  medulla  oblongata  in  some  measure  by  an 
interstice  commonly  called  'ductus  ad  infundibulum '  by  the 
moderns,  but  which  by  the  ancients  was  signalized  as  a  passage 
for  the  animal  spirits  to  the  fourth  or  noble  ventricle.  They 
are  situated,  however,  upon  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
which  is  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  which  space 
was  before  called  '  isthmus,'  and  which  is  opposite  to  that  part 
which  is  called  pons  Varolii.  .  ♦  .  From  this  intermediate 
situation,  Dr,  Willis  thought  fit  to  make  them  as  it  were  an 
intelligence  office  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  ,  *  , 
After  having  taken  the  reticular  expansion  of  blood-vessels  oflF 
from  them,  which  is  very  large  here,  and  eminently  conspicuous 
in  injected  brains,  I  find  them  of  the  very  same  substance  with 
the  pons  Varolii  and  the  thalami  optici,  [partly  cineritious]  and 
partly  medullar}^  and  in  fresh  brains  somewhat,  but  very  faintly, 
striated"  (pp.  125-127).  "Otherwise  the  medullary  tracts  in 
the  thalami  optici  run  obliquely  down  to  a  part  of  the  subjacent 
crura  and  the  ruedullary  caudex.  Those  which  belong  to  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  run  out  after  the  same  manner,  and 
terminate  in  the  same  way,  only  a  little  lower  "  (p.  192). 

520.  *'  While  paring  the  top  part  of  the  cerebrum  down  to  the 
lateral  ventricles  with  a  razor,  in  a  body  I  lately  had,  a  chance 
cut  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  pia  mater  as  fairly 
in  those  ventricles  as  the  largest  membrane  of  the  body,  to 
several  who  stood  by,  although  Molinetti,  who  laughs  at  all  who 
pretend  to  have  found  any  such  thing,  affirms  the  contrary. 
But  this  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in  recent  bodies,  or  in  such  as 
before  death,  through  certain  diseases,  as  dropsy,  strangury,  some 
sort  of  apoplexies,  or  the  like,  have  been  filled  with  extravasated 
serum.  The  w^ay  which  in  want  of  the  other  opportunities 
discovers  it  best,  is  by  separating  the  septum  lucidum  near  its 
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origin,  which  is  just  from  the  fornix,  where  it  arises  from  its 
two  roots,  near  which  place  the  medulla  of  the  cerebrum  begins 
to  advance  into  the  corpora  striata.  For  from  thence,  for  more 
than  half  its  passage  backwards  towards  the  hinder  members 
of  the  brain,  it  continues  hollow ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  is  but 
a  duplicature  of  this  part,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  medullary, 
and  therefore  by  reason  of  its  transparency  has  the  name  of 
septum  lucidum  "  (chap.  ii.  pp.  10,  11), 

521.  WiNSLOW.^ — *'The  corpora  quadrigemina,  as  their  name 
indicates,  are  four  in  number,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior ; 
they  adhere  together,  as  if  they  formed  but  one  body  situated 
behind  the  union  of  the  thalami  optici.  They  are  transversely 
oblong,  the  anterior  being  a  little  more  rounded,  and  broader  or 
larger  from  before  backward,  than  the  posterior-  Their  surface 
13  white,  and  their  inner  substance  greyish.  .  .  .  Directly  under 
the  place  w^here  the  tubercles  of  one  side  are  united  to  those  of 
the  other  side,  lies  a  small  middle  canal  which  commimicates  by 
its  anterior  opening  with  the  third  ventriclCi  and  by  its  posterior 
opening  with  the  fourth  ventricle,  belonging  to  the  cerebelhim. 
Where  the  convex  part  of  the  two  anterior  tubercles  joins  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  thalami  optici,  an  interstice  or  opening  is 
left  between  those  four  convexities,  w^hich  communicates  %vith 
the  third  ventricle,  and  with  the  small  middle  canal  This 
opening  is  improperly  called  *anus*"  (section  x.  nos.  79-81). 

522.  Consult  also  Willis's  plates  in  his  *'  Anatome  Cerebri/' 
viz.  ill.,  iv.,  vii.,  viiL ;  and  in  his  "  Anima  Bmtonmi ''  plate  v., 
w*here  two  medullary  cords  [F,  ^=the  stria  pinealis]  are  seen 
proceeding  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  in  a  straight  direction 
towards  the  corpora  striata,  besides  other  tracts  which  are  like- 
wise tending  towards  the  corpora  striata :  and  likewise  his  plate 
viiL  Consult  also  Vieussens'  plates  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi,  xii., 
xiil,  and  Ridley's  plate  vii. 

Morgagni  mentions  besides,^  that ''  under  that  nearest  passage 
which  is  called  the  transit  to  the  fourth  ventricle  [aqueduct  of 

*  •*  ABAtomical  Exposition,**  section  i. 

'  **  AdvOTiaria  AtaatomicA,**  Lugciuni  Batavonim,  1740* 
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Sylvius],  he  noticed  sometimes  another  passage  "  ( Aaimadversio 
vl  p,  12). 

[Modern  AuxHOEa 

522a.  QuAiN,^ — "  The  corpora  or  tubercula  quadrigemina  are 
four  rounded  eminences,  separated  by  a  crucial  depression,  and 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  one  pair  before  the  other. 
They  are  connected  with  the  back  of  the  optic  thalami,  and 
with  the  cerebral  pednncles  at  either  side ;  and  they  are  placed 
above  the  passage  leading  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  upper  or  anterior  tubercles  {nates)  are  somewhat  larger  and 
darker  in  colour  than  the  posterior  {testes).  In  the  adnit,  both 
pairs  are  aoUd^  and  are  composed  of  white  substance  on  the 
surface,  and  of  grey  matter  within.  They  receive  bands  of 
white  fibres  from  below,  the  majority  of  which  are  derived  from 
the  fillet  [lemniscus],  A  white  cord  also  passes  up  on  each 
side  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  i» 
continued  onwards  to  the  thalami :  these  two  white  cords  are 
the  processus  a  cerebdlo  ad  c^ebrum,  or  superior  pedimcles  of  the 
cerebellum.  At  each  side  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  there 
proceed  outwards  two  white  bands,  prominent  on  the  surface, 
and  sometimes  named  anterior  and  posterior  brachia.  The 
fibres  of  the  anterior  pass  to  the  thalamus  opticus,  the  inner 
corpus  geniculatum,  and  the  optic  tract ;  those  of  the  posterior 
to  the  inner  corpus  geniculatum  and  the  cms  cerebri.  According 
to  Meynert,  many  of  their  fibres  pass  directly  to  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  hemisphere.'* 

5226.  "In  the  human  brain  the  quadrigeminal  bodies  are 
small  in  comparison  with  those  of  auimals.  In  ruminant, 
soliped,  and  rodent  animals  the  anterior  tubercles  are  much 
larger  than  the  posterior,  as  may  be  seeu  in  the  sheep,  horse^ 
and  rabbit;  and  hence  the  name  nates,  fonnerly  applied  to  the 
anterior,  and  testes  to  the  posterior  tubercles.  In  the  brains 
of  camivora  the  posterior  tubercles  are  rather  the  larger  In 
the  fcetus  of  man  and  mammals  these  eminences  are  at  first 
1  **  Ekuirnts  uf  Anatomy,**  cightli  edition,  LondoD,  1876. 
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single  on  each  side,  and  have  an  internal  cavity  communicating 
with  the  ventricles.  They  are  constant  in  the  brains  of  all 
vertebrate  animals ;  but  in  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  in  which 
animals  they  receive  the  name  of  oftic  lobes,  they  are  only  two 
in  number,  and  hollow:  in  marsupialia  and  monotremes  they 
are  also  tw^o  in  number,  but  are  solid  "  (iL  p,  551). 

522t\  "  The  aqueduct  0/ Si^ivhis. — Beneath  the  corpora  quad ri- 
geniina  a  narrow  canal  connects  the  third  ventricle  in  front  with 
the  fourth  ventricle  behind.  It  varies  in  shape  in  different 
parts,  being  T-shaped  behind,  elongated  vertically  in  front  A 
thick  layer  of  grey  substance  occupies  its  floor,  beneath  which, 
on  each  side,  is  the  common  nucleus  of  the  third  and  fourth 
nerves"  (ii.  p.  552). 

B22(L  Meynert.I— '*  The  corpora  quadrigemina  and  thalamus 
opticus,  besides  being  in  connection  with  the  cms  cerebri,  both 
receive  fibres,  in  common  with  the  corpora  geniculata,  from  the 
optic  tract*'  (p.  697).  **The  fibres  that  thus  connect  the 
optic  tract  with  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina, pass  in  diverging  rays  inferiorly  and  somewhat 
posteriorly  to  the  brachium  of  the  anterior  tubercles,  into  the 
small  nerve-cells  of  the  ganglion.  ,  .  .  Besides  this  mediate 
connection  between  the  corpus  quadrigeminura  and  the  optic 
tract,  a  direct  connection  is  effected  by  fibres  that  may  be  traced 
from  the  tract  directly  into  the  brachium  of  the  posterior  tuber- 
cles" (p.  699), 

522^.  "  The  corpus  quadrigeminum  is  made  up  of  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  pair  of  ganglia,  which,  taken  together  with  their 
respective  brachia — the  fasciculi  sent  to  them  from  the  cortex 
cerebri  by  way  of  the  corona  radiata — have,  in  general  terms, 
a  transverse  position  in  the  encephalon.  .  .  ,  The  masses  of 
ganglionic  substance  of  the  coq)us  quadrigeminum  are  enclosed 
between  a  superficial  and  a  deep-seated  layer  of  medullary  sub- 
stance. The  superficial  layer  forms  a  sort  of  stratum  zonalc, 
such  as  invests  the  thalamus  opticus,  made  up  of  fibres  of  the 

*  **The  Bruin  of  BfimiiiialA,"  in  Strieker's  **  Manual  of  HUtoIogy,"  Americmn 
ediyoD,  New  York,  1872. 
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brachia  corporis  q\iadrigemin5.  ,  .  .  The  deep-seated  layer  of 
medullary  substance  contains  the  fibres  contributed  by  the 
corpus  qiiadrigeminum  to  the  tegmentum.  The  superficial 
medullary  system  of  one  side  is  continuous  with  the  deep- 
seated  system  of  the  other,  and  they  are  aU  consequently  fused 
together  at  the  middle  line  "  (p.  699  d  seq,), 

522/  "  A  processus  corporis  quadrigemini  ad  cerebellum  cer- 
tainly exists,  probably  made  up  of  fibres  firom  the  brachia  after 
their  decussation;  although  this  designation  is  by  no  means 
deserved  by  the  tract  to  which  it  is  usually  given — the  pro- 
cessus cerebelU  ad  cerebrum.  It  properly  belongs  to  the 
fraenulum  of  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  which  consists  demonstrably 
of  two  similar  halves,  and  which  nms,  by  way  of  the  valve  of 
Vieussens,  into  the  superior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebel- 
lum "  (p.  700> 

522/7,  **A  cross-section  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
corpus  quadrigeminum  which  passes  through  the  middle  line  of 
the  ganglion — Le.  a  median  longitudinal  section  of  the  ganglion 
in  its  natural  position — shows  the  former  to  be  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  medullary  substance  of  the  posterior  cmn- 
mismre.  This  posterior  commissure  is,  however,  in  connection 
not  only  with  the  thalamus,  as  has  been  described  above,  but 
also  with  the  ganglionic  substance  of  the  pineal  gland,  and  with 
that  of  its  pedicle,  the  habenula  *'  (p.  700). 

522A.  *'The  fibres  of  the  first  member  of  the  projection 
system  [see  footnote,  p.  652]  from  the  cortex  cerebri  enter 
the  corpus  quadrigeminum  by  way  of  the  brachia  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tubercles.  The  brachium  of  the  anterior  tubercle 
traverses  the  thalamus  opticus  just  above  the  two  corpora 
geniculata,  leaving  between  itself  and  them  a  portion  of  the 
.  substance  of  the  thalamus  which,  on  sections,  appears  triangular. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  brachium  of  the  posterior 
tubercle  is  joined,  during  its  passage  through  the  corpus  geni- 
culatum  internum,  by  fibres  from  the  optic  tract"  (p.  701). 

522/.  *'The  grey  substance  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
corpus  quadrigeminum,  like  that  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 


thalamus  opticus,  belongs  to  the  central  tubular  grey  matter. 
This  grey  substance  surrounds  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  as  a 
continuation  of  that  which  lines  the  third  ventricle.  .  .  .  The 
central  tubular  grey  substance  surrounding  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  is  limited  posteriorly  by  the  decussating  medullary 
fibres  of  the  corpus  quadrigeminum ;  anteriorly  by  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus  (hinteres  Langsbimdel), 

''  It  is  bordered  laterally,  within  the  limits  of  the  anterior 
tubercles,  by  well-defined  fibres,  which  are  on  the  w^ay  to  join 
the  tegmentum,  while  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  tubercles  it 
is  not  less  sharply  bordered  by  a  system  of  fasciculi  which  run 
more  or  less  parallel  with  the  aqueduct,  and  which  show  on 
cross-section  a  chain  of  cut  surfaces ;  which  chain  lies  externally 
to  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus.  These  fibres,  which  con- 
stitute the  descending  root  of  the  fifth  2>ciir  of  nerves,  become 
gradually  developed  from  the  cells  surrounding  the  aqueduct" 
(p.  702), 

522/  "  The  nerve-cells  in  the  lower  half  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  .  .  ,  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  tubercles,  constitute 
the  common  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  oculo-motorius  and  troch- 
leans.  .  ,  .  From  the  substance  of  this  common  nucleus  of  the 
oculo-motorius  and  trochlearis  in  which  the  fibres  redw  of  the 
nucleus  lenticularis  terminate,  spring  the  roots  of  the  oculo- 
moiorkia  nerve,  being  fibrous  bundles  of  considerable  thickness. 
.  .  .  From  the  same  nucleus  spring  the  roots  of  the  nervm  troch- 
learis,  .  .  *  The  roots  of  the  trochlearis  spring  principally  from 
the  compact  portion  of  the  common  nucleus,  and  esjiecially 
from  that  part  of  it  which  lies  below  the  rest,  in  an  excavation 
in  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus,  and  their  fibres  converge 
in  the  form  of  a  pencil  .  .  .  The  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  troch- 
learis lies  anterior  to  the  aqueduct  and  in  the  region  of  the 
anterior  tubercles,  while  its  final  point  of  exit  lies  behind  the 
aqueduct  and  below  the  posterior  tubercles.  .  .  .  Misapprehend- 
ing their  real  character,  Stilling  and  Deiters  have  described 
certain  descending  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  certainly  lie 
very  near  the  trochlearis  at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  latter,  as  & 
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socalled  inferior  division  of  the  roots  of  the  latter  nerve  "  (pp. 
703,  704). 

"  Even  within  the  limits  of  the  anterior  tubercles,  the  central 
tubular  grey  matter  encloses  nuclei  that  give  rise  to  the  motor- 
nerve  roots  referred  to,  which  lie  more  or  less  near  the  median 
line ;  also  to  a  /a/<*7*(i//^-disposed  sensory-nerve  track,  the  roots 
of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve.  The  fibres  composing  these  roots 
originate  at  the  outermost  border  of  the  grey  matter  that 
surrounds  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  ,  ,  .  They  form  themselves 
by  degrees  into  a  series  of  bundles  whose  transversely-cut 
surfaces,  succeeding  each  other  like  the  links  of  a  chain  (as  seen 
in  cross-sections  made  in  this  region),  lie  in  a  curved  line  around 
the  outer  edge  of  the  thick  wall  of  grey  substance  which  sur- 
rounds the  aqueduct "  (pp.  704,  705). 

522fc  **  When  the  deep-seated  layer  of  medullary  substance 
that  separates  the  ganglionic  substance  [of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina]  from  the  central  tubular  grey  matter  [of  the  aqueduct], 
is  examined  on  cross-section  under  high  magnifying  powers,  it 
is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a  number  of  fine,  straight  fibrillsB. 
In  the  course  of  these  fibrillee  are  inserted  long,  spindle-shaped 
cells,  45  /J.  by  10  ^,  and  the  two  establish  a  nervous  connection 
between  the  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the 
grey  matter  around  the  aqueduct,  in  which  latter  the  nuclei 
which  give  rise  to  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  are  embedded. 
Thus  connected,  the  two  sets  of  ganglia  form  a  single  nerv- 
ous centre  as  it  were,  and  this  anatomical  union  is  in  keeping 
with  the  physiological  fact  that  an  influence  is  exercised  by 
the  retina,  when  brought  into  a  condition  of  excitement,  upon 
the  muscular  system  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  '*  (p.  706). 

522/.  *'The  cms  cerebri  springs  in  a  similar  manner  from  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina* 
From  the  same  ganglionic  masses  that  receive  the  brachia  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  emerge  bundles  of  fibres  that,  in 
decussating  at  the  median  line  with  those  of  the  opposite  side, 
form  the  dense  nervous  substance  of  the  raphe,  which  is  the 
continuation  backwards  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  pos- 
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terior  comrDiBsure.  The  fibres  that  form  the  indirect  prolon- 
gation of  the  brachia  of  the  anterior  tubercles  pass,  after  their 
decussation,  forwards  and  upwards,  in  delicate  fasciculi,  in  which 
small,  elongateil  cells,  18  and  25  /^  by  5  ^u,  lie  scattered  obliquely 
and  outwarda  They  collect  themselves  finally  into  a  fibrous 
layer,  which  on  cross-sections  presents  a  crescent-shaped  surface. 
This  layer  of  fibres,  which  is  at  first  covered  in  by  the  brachium 
of  the  posterior  tubercle,  forma  tht  mipmor  lamiiui  of  the  km- 
nisctis.  The  fact  that  nerve-cells  are  scattered  among  the  fibres 
of  this  formation,  even  after  it  haa  become  a  part  of  the  '  teg* 
mentum,*  iudicates  that  the  number  of  these  same  fibres  is 
continually  on  the  increase. 

"The  fibres  contributed  by  the  posterior  tubercles  to  the 
'  tegmentum,'  run  forward  in  fasciculi  that,  under  the  form  of 
the  inferior  lamifia  of  t/u  kmfiiscus,  are  in  part  covered  over  by 
a  sickle-shaped  segment  of  the  superior  lamina  of  the  lemniscus, 
"but  they  form  to  a  great  extent  the  exposed  outer  surface  of  the 
*  tegmentum.*  This  laj^er  of  fibres  covers  immediately  the  pro- 
cessus cerebelli  ad  cerebrum  of  the  same  side,  which  at  the  level 
of  the  origin  of  the  former  in  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  has  already  completed  its  decussation,  and 
is  on  its  way  towards  the  outer  surface  of  the  'tegmentum'** 
(pp,  706,  707). 

5227ru  **  Above  the  level  of  the  region  where  the  fibres  of  the 
processus  cerebelli  ad  cerebrum  intertwine  themselves  among 
those  of  the  *  tegmentum/  the  latter  is  traversed,  within  the 
region  of  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  by 
a  tract  that  terminates  {>eripherally  in  the  larger  root  of  the 
fifth  cerei^'al  nerve,  .  .  .  The  large  cells  that  give  rise  to  the 
descending  root  of  the  fifth  pair,  described  in  522/,  which  lie  in 
clusters  embedded  at  the  external  border  of  the  central  tubular 
grey  matter  around  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  give  rise  also  to 
a  striking  system  of  fibres  that  encircle  the  latter.  They  may 
"be  designated  collectively  as  the  co^nmimicating  quintits- strands 
(Quintusstrange),  These  strands  are  made  up  of  fasciculi  which, 
disposed  one  above  the  other,  form  a  continuous  delicate  (about 
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150  /A  thick)  medullary  wall,  which  surrounds  the  aqueduct 
throughout  almost  the  entire  region  of  the  anterior  tubercles 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  *'  (p.  708). 

522rt,  "The  valve  of  Vieussens.  the  prolongation  of  the 
firaenulum  veli  medullaris,  is  the  part  that,  as  Arnold  has  shown, 
really  deserves  the  designation  of  processus  cerebelli  ad  coq>us 
quadrigeminum,  which  has  been  wrongly  applied  to  the  pro- 
cessus cerebelli  ad  cerebrum* 

"  In  the  valve  of  Vieussens  three  different  systems  of  medul- 
lary fibres  lie  woven  together  1.  The  great  mass  of  its  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  frs^nulum,  2.  At  i\& 
anterior  extremity  the  decussating  fasciculi  of  the  nervus 
trochlearis,  which  arc  of  great  thickness,  intertmne  themselves 
transversely  among  those  of  the  fheuulum.  3.  The  velum 
mcdullare  further  contains  longitudinal  fibres  from  the  superior 
vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum ;  they  decussate  before 
quitting  the  limits  of  the  latter,  and  after  traversing  the  valve 
of  Vieussens  almost  to  the  lower  border  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina, they  tnra  on  themselves,  describing  curves  with  their 
convexity  looking  upwards,  join  the  inferior  lamina  of  the 
lemniscus  as  its  hindennost  fasciculus,  and  pass  onward  with 
the  latter,  in  the  posterior  division  of  the  pons  Varolii,  to  the 
spinal  cord'*  (p.  713). 

522{?.  **  Whether  the  innervation  of  the  si^th  m^  abducent  nerve 
by  certain  special  centres  of  co-ordination  (corpus  quadrige- 
minum)  takes  place  directly,  or  whether  by  means  of  fibres  that 
cross  the  median  line  from  the  opposite  side,  must  be  determined 
by  studying  the  history,  in  other  parts  of  their  course,  of  the 
tracts  by  which  that  nerve  is  connected  with  the  centre  in 
question.  Certainly  the  interesting  fact  discovered  by  Gudden* 
is  worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  the  influence  exercised 
upon  the  sixth  nerve  by  a  distant  ner\'ous  centre  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  origin  of  the  third  or  oculo-motor  nerve  [ie.  the 


^  Gudden,  '*lTeber  eioen  biaher  nicht  beschriebeiieii  NerTenfaMmfltmig  im 
Gehime  dea  Menschen  and  der  Saagetlii«re."  Archiv  fiir  P8jchUtne»  Berlin, 
1870,  ToL  iL  p.  864. 
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corpora  quadrigemina],  namely,  that  a  flattened  bundle  of  fibres 
passes  transversely  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  into  the  cms  cerebri  (tractiis  transversus  pedun- 
cull),  which  Gudden  found  to  attain  only  to  an  imiDcrfect  degree 
of  development  when,  in  new-born  animals,  he  rendered  the 
retina  incapable  of  performing  its  functions,  and  which  therefore 
may  be  supposed  to  bear  a  certain  fiinctional  relation  to  that 
organ.  The  fasciculus  itself  had  been  already  noticed  and 
correctly  figured  by  Inzani  and  Lemoigne  **  ^  (p.  7-17). 


>ig-  ». 


Fig.  L 


Ing.  6, 


522/7.  Gerlach,^ — "  On  making  cross-sections  of  the  aquedwt 
ofSt/lvitts  it  appears  that  during  its  course  it  does  not  preserve 
the  same  shape,  but^lters  it  continually,  ,  .  .  WTiere  the  third 
ventricle  passes  over  into  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  its  ceiling  is 

*  O*  Inzani  e  A.  Lemoigne,  "Sulle  origioi  e  auir  andamento  di  van  frtaoi 
ncrvofti  del  cervelki,"  Parma,  1861, 

3  G^irlacb  (J,)i  **  Mlkroscapische  Stndien  aus  dem  Ocbiote  dcr  menachlichea 
Morplioloj^e/'  Becond  articlei  entitled  *'  Yon  der  Sylvi  *8chon  Waseerlettuog  mid 
iherer  Auskleiduog,"  Erlftnjjun,  1858, 
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formed  proximately  by  the  white  posterior  commissure;  and 
there  the  shape  of  the  aqueduct  is  exquisitely  triangular,  and 
indeed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  basal  angles  of  the  triangle 
are  turned  upwards ;  while  the  third  angle  is  turned  downwards. 
This  triangular  shape  is  preserved  as  long  as  the  ceiling  of  the 
atiueduct  is  formed  by  the  posterior  commissure  (figs.  1-5  ^).  The 
dimensions  of  the  triangle,  however,  become  considerably  smaller 
fur!  her  biu.*k  in  the  aqueduct. 

'*  Exactly  in  harmony  with  that  place  where  the  anterior 
tubercles  of  the  corpora  qxiadrigemina  begin,  the  aqueduct  alters 
the  shape  of  its  cross- section.  The  former  triangle  is  changed 
into  a  mere  fissure,  which  above  as  well  as  below  is  bounded  by 
an  acute  angle  (figa  6*8), 

"  Towards  the  middle  of  the  anterior  tubercles  the  superior 
angle  is  again  divided,  and  between  the  two  superior  angles 
obtained  in  this  manner  there  juts  out  a  little  protrusion  directed 
downwards,  the  carina  of  Krause.  This  change  results  also  in 
an  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  canal  from  right  to  left  (figs. 
9-1 2).  In  the  middle  of  the  anterior  tubercles  the  shape  of  the 
aqueduct  approaches  that  of  a  heart  in  playing-cards  (figs.  13, 14). 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  14. 


"Henceforth  the  carina  disappears,  and  the  two  superior 
angles  also  are  lost  The  diameter  from  right  to  left  increases 
still  more,  and  both  on  the  top  and  at  the  sides  the  canal  appears 
itjunded;  one  angle  only  remaining  below  (figs.  15-17). 

1  Gerlacb  repreaents  thirty-eight  cross-acctions  of  the  aqueduct  y  of  theae  w« 
reproduee  a  nambtT  of  the  luost  cbaract eristic. — Editor. 
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"  Towards  the  end  of  the  anterior  tuhercles  the  diameter  from 
right  to  left  diminishes,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  canal  from 
having  been  circular  becomes  oval  (figs.  18,  19).  While  the 
diameter  of  the  aqueduct  from  right  to  left  is  thus  becoming 
contimiaUy  smaller,  at  the  end  of  the  anterior  tubercles  the 
roundness  on  the  top  also  ia  becoming  lost,  and  between  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  tubercles  the  canal  presents  again  a 
broad  fissure  which  above  and  below  is  clo^d  by  two  acute 
angles  {^%^.  20-^:^1 


Fig.  16.  Pig  ^0  Fig.  22. 

•'Under  the  posterior  tubercles  the  diameter  from  above 
downwards  increases  more  and  more,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
siderable drawing  out  of  the  low^er  angle.  The  angle  in  the 
upper  extremity,  however,  together  with  the  diameter  fixjm 
right  to  left,  remains  pretty  much  the  same  (figs.  24-27). 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  posterior  tubercles  the  diameter 
from   above  downw^anls  diminishes  again,  while  the  diameter 


Fig.  26. 


Fig,  28. 


from  right  to  left  gradually  increases,  and  the   upper  angle 
becomes  round  again  (figs.  28,  29). 
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"  Still  farther  back  the  cross-section  of  the  canal,  with  a  rapid  j 
increase  in  the  diameter  from  right  to  leftj  has  a  triangulari 
appearance,  surmounted  by  the  segment  of  a  circle  (figs.  30-33). 


Fig.  30. 


^ig*  ^2. 


"While  the  circular  segment  becomes  flattened  out  more 
and  more,  and  the  diameter  from  right  to  left,  in  consequenco 
of  a  drawing  out  of  the  lateral  angles,  increases  considerably 
(figs.  34-36),  the  canal  presents  the  apjjearance  of  a  triangle  with 
two  lateral  horns,  and  while  the  lower  angle  becomes  more  and 
more  obtuse,  it  passes  over  into  the  fourth  ventricle  (6gs.  37,  3b). 


"The  length  of  the  aqueduct  with  adults,  aa  I  find  with 
Luschka,  amounts  to  1'5  cm.  With  children  it  is  not  much 
shorter;  with  newly-bom  infants  it  has  a  length  of  1"2  cm,,  and 
with  children  one  year  old  it  is  1'3  cm,  long. 

**  The  parietes  of  the  aqueduct  are  not  even,  but  sinuous  in  a 
high  degree.  ,  . 

"  Those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  in  the  immediate  aeigh- 
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bonrhood  of  the  aqueduct,  belong  to  the  grey  bmiu  sulistaiice. 
The  white  or  medullary  substance  in  some  places,  indeed,  is 
very  near  the  canal,  yet  it  does  not  anjrwhere  form  the  parietes 
itself;  but  in  the  direction  of  the  aqueduct  is  always  covered 
with  grey  substance  "  (pp,  23-25). 

522^.  Ferrfer.^ — "  The  optic  lobes  of  fi^ogs,  fishes,  and  birds 
are  structurally  homologous  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of 
mammals. 

"  The  superficial  origin  of  the  optic  tracts  from  the  optic  lobes 
in  frogs,  fishes,  and  birds,  and  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  in  the  lower  orders  of  mammals,  and  the 
similar,  though  less  apparent,  connection  of  the  optic  tracts  in 
the  monkey  and  man  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  through 
the  medium  of  the  corpora  geniculata  and  their  braehia  or  arms, 
would  almost,  without  experimental  proof,  indicate  that  these 
ganglia  have  an  important  relation  to  vision.  But  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  these  ganglia  are  the  centres  of  vision, 
even  though  it  should  be  found  that  destruction  of  them  pro- 
duces blindness.  .  *  .  The  facts  of  anatomy  and  those  of  physio- 
logical experiment  mutually  support  the  view  that  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  though  not  the  centres  of  conscious  vision,  are 
centres  of  co-ordination  of  retinal  impressions  with  special 
motor  reactions. 

*'Flourens  first  experimentally  demonstrated  that  the  optic 
lobes  were  the  centres  of  co-ordination  between  retinal  impres- 
sions and  movements  of  the  iris.  When  the  nptic  lobes  on  both 
sides  were  destroyed,  vision  was  completely  abolished,  and  the 
pupils  ceased  to  contract  when  light  was  throvm  on  the  retina. 
This  is  a  proof  that  in  the  optic  lobes  there  is  an  organic  con- 
nection between  the  optic  and  the  oculo-motor  nerve  which 
supplies  the  circular  or  constringent  muacle  of  the  iris.  This 
connection  has  an  anatomical  basis  in  the  fact  that  the  central 
nucleus  of  the  oculo-motor,  or  third  nerve,  is  situated  in  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  beneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius*  a  canal 
which  as  it  were  tunnels  these  ganglia'*  (pp.  70,  71).] 
>  Ferrier  {D.J,  M.D.,  F*R.S.,  **The  FimctioBi  of  the  Br»in»"  L^ndoo,  167e, 
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523.  Everywhere  m  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  organs  of 
the  brain  occur  cavities,  foramina,  and  clefts  or  rima^ ;  eminences^ 
also,  or  tubercular  bodies  are  found  there  keeping  watch- 
These  organic  ca\^ties  are  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius,  the  third  ventricle,  the  infundibulum ;  the  two  fora- 
mina are  those  of  which  the  anterior  is  called  "  vulva/*  and  the 
posterior  **  anus/*  Over  each  of  these  preside  their  active  little 
bodies,  such  as  are  interspersed  with  grey  substance.  Over 
the  lateral  ventricles  are  placed  the  corpora  striata,  and  the 
thalami  optici ;  the  same  also  preside  over  the  third  ventricle 
which  is  hollowed  out  between  the  heads  or  cones  of  the 
optic  thalami.  Over  the  anterior  foramen  are  placed  two  little 
crura  [the  stria  pinealis]  which  are  attached  to  the  larger  crura 
or  the  thalami  optici ;  over  the  posterior  foramen  preside  the 
anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Over  the  passage 
[aqueduct  of  Sylvius]  which  is  common  to  the  [posterior]  fora- 
mina are  placed  the  anterior  and  posterior  tubercles  of  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina.  The  foramen  which  leads  thence  into  the 
third  ventricle  is  governed  by  the  pineal  gland ;  and  the  infiindi- 
bulum  in  Eke  manner  is  superintended  by  the  tuber  cinereum 
(prominenticc  pone  infundibidumy  The  fourth  ventricle  even  is 
presided  over  by  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum,  and  its  calamus 
scriptorius  by  the  corpora  pyramidalia  and  olivaria.  As  the 
cavities  and  tubercles  have  mutual  respect  to  one  another,  the 
latter  are  called  upon,  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  universal 
kingdom  require,  that  the  passage  should  either  be  opened  or 
closed ;  on  this  account  also  they  diminish  in  size  and  almost 
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disappear  when  their  use  ceases,  and  they  increase  in  proportion 
as  their  activity  increases. 

524  The  larger  and  smaller  cavities  themselves  are  as  it  were 
80  many  hottles  and  receivers  destined  to  hold  the  liquids  which 
flow  towards  them ;  the  foramina  open  a  passage  for  them,  from 
the  laige  ventricles  to  the  glandula  %itsei  the  pituitary  gland. 
These  cavities  are  the  very  organs  of  the  laboratory,  so  disposed 
as  to  have  respect  to  the  axis,  into  which  they  despatch  their 
liquida,  and  from  which  they  draw  those  which  are  despatched  to 
them.  The  very  fate  of  the  life  and  the  condition  of  the  kingdom 
depends  upon  each  of  these  cavities  or  each  of  these  organs 
performing  justly  the  accurate  number  of  its  duties;  for  the 
question  concerns  the  blood,  that  is,  the  life  of  the  body.  Where- 
fore it  is  necessaiy  that  there  should  be  active  bodies  which 
exercise  supervision,  and  that  there  should  be  passive  bodies 
which  yield  obedience  to  the  active  bodies ;  and  that  there  should 
be  at  the  same  time  a  regulating  force  which  descends  from 
the  common  fountain  of  all  the  forces.  The  tnbera  or  tubercles 
are  so  many  active  forces,  and  as  it  were  so  many  assistant 
wheels,  and  sheaves  with  pulleys,  in  the  machine,  which  while 
acting  from  their  own  power,  are  at  the  same  time  acted  upon 
by  more  general  powers.  The  medullary  strata,  however,  are 
so  many  passive  members  subject  to  the  active.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  brain  is  a  general  fountain  of  forces, 

525,  The  posterior  foramen  called  "anus**  leads  into  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  i.e,  into  the  passage  under  the  '*  testes,"  in 
a  twofold  way,  that  is»  from  both  lateral  ventricles.  Hence  it 
is  of  a  twofold  nature,  although  terminating  in  a  single  sinus  or 
bosom.  Thence  through  the  foramen  under  the  pineal  gland 
a  passage  is  afforded  into  the  third  ventricle.  This  posterior 
foramen  is  opened  on  either  side  as  often  as  the  lateral 
ventricles  and  the  third  or  middle  ventricle  are  closed,  for 
then  it  offers  itself  with  an  open  mouth,  and  draws  in  the 
lymph  with  full  lips.  The  reverse  happens  when  the  ventricles 
by  the  action  of  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami, 
and  the  fibres  of  the  ventricular  roofs  allow  themBelves  to  be 
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expanded    In  order  that  this  twofold  foramen  may  fulfil  its  duties 
properly,  two  tubercles,  namely,  the  anterior  ones  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  are  placed  near  it.     These  at  the  time  when  the 
foramen  is  to  be  opened,  expand  themselves  along  with  the  optic 
thalami,  and  thus  relax  the  fibres,  and  stretch  open  the  aperture 
of  its  mouth  down  to  the  bottom.     In  this  wise  they  afford 
to  the  moisture  w^hich  is  expressed  then  from  both  choroid 
plexuses  an  opportunity  of  passing  in.     The  little  transverse 
tract  [the  posterior  commissure]  also  which  emanates  from  the 
medullary  tract  [stria  pinealis]  interjiosed  between  the  thalami 
optici,  is  then  stretched  out,  and  draws  apart  the  edges  of  the 
sphincter.     In  this  wise  there  conspire  together  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  effect,  the  optic  thalami  as  the  general  motors, 
regulators,  and  dispensers,  the  anterior  tubercles  or  nates  as  the 
particular  motors,  regulators,  and  dispensers,  and  at  the  same 
time   the  cerebrum  with  its  fibres.      The  anterior  tubercles 
therefore  lean  proximately  against  the  optic  thalami,  and  derive 
thence  a  goodly  number  of  fibres ;  for  both,  namely,  the  **  nates  *' 
and  the  optic  thalami,  as  colleagues  in  the  same  w^ork,  mutually 
attach  themselves  to  each  other  by  fibres  and  medullary  bands. 
526*  The  passage  under  the  corpora  quacfrigemina,  or  under 
the  **  testes/*  and  under  a  part  of  the  "  nates/'  is  likewise  drawn 
apart  at  the  same  time  w^heo  the  foramina  are  opened,  and  it 
absorbs  the  pure  wave  wltich  approaches;  and  indeed  by  the 
same  powers,  that  is,  by  the  general  powders  of  the  optic  thalami, 
and  the  particular  powers  of  the  "  testes,"  w^hieh  are  also  assisted 
in  their  w^ork  by  the  "  nates ; "  and  therefore  the  "  testes  "  appear 
as  epiphyses  of  the  nates.     Thus  the  medullary  cords  between 
the  two  testes,  the  two  posterior  tubercles,  and  again  between 
them  and  the  anterior  tubercles  or  "  nates,"  pass  over  into  the 
optic  thalami ;  thus  nothing  is  carried  distioctly  to  its  ends  with- 
out particular  assistants  under  a  general  regulator.     Besides, 
the  grey  substance  which  is  interspersed  in  the  sides  of  this 
aqueduct,  and  in  the  medulla  by  which  it  is  enclosed,  lends  a 
helping  hand,  so  that  the  fibres  may  be  elongated,  and  that  the 
connection  in  every  direction  may  be  relaxed 
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527-  The  greatest  help,  however,  in  the  dilatation  of  the 
aqueduct  is  afforded  by  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles,  between 
which  it  is  situated ;  for  when  each  of  these  ventricles  is  com- 
pressed into  a  mere  fissure,  and  stretched  out  towaixis  the 
extremity  of  each,  the  intermediate  space  is  necessarily  increased 
and  transformed  into  a  wider  sinus  or  bosom,  especially  at  its 
bottom,  which  is  raised  up  higher,  when  the  third  ventricle  in 
its  state  of  compression  is  swollen  with  lymph  j  and  vim  verm, 

628.  This  intercalary  passage  is  a  receptacle  of  the  lymph  of 
the  lateral  ventricleSi  and  a  storeroom  of  the  same  for  the  third 
ventricle.  In  its  shape  it  is  not  unlike  a  retort  furnished  with 
two  beaks,  and  it  does  not  pour  more  liquid  into  its  ventricle 
than  is  required  for  the  infandibulura  and  pituitary  gland.  For 
there  is  no  violent  intrusion,  but  rather  a  spontaneous  influx, 
and  as  it  were  an  invitation  from  the  extreme  parts  which 
demand  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  fluid.  The 
forces  of  constriction  of  this  cavity  are  indeed  very  small,  and 
they  do  not  correspond,  nor  are  they  equivalent  to  its  forces  of 
expansion ;  for  otherwise,  as  in  the  cases  of  diseased  and  drop- 
sical persons,  a  sharp  liquid  and  yellow  seroaity  would  corrode, 
cut  otf,  and  stuff  up  the  pipes  and  filters. 

529.  In  resi>ect  to  that  flood  of  infected  serum  with  which 
the  ventricles  are  sometimes  surcharged,  as  in  the  case  of 
hydrocephali,  and  which  does  not  come  from  the  choroid 
plexuses,  but  is  caused  by  an  inroad  through  the  folds  of  the 
pia  mater  covering  the  lateral  ventricles,  which  are  raised  up 
and  broken  through,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  discharged  in 
another  direction,  through  some  apertures  and  passages  which 
are  not  yet  discovered ;  for  wherever  there  is  a  liquid,  there  also 
are  ducts  and  asylums  for  the  evacuations.  Through  the 
narrow  beak  of  the  infundibulum  it  cannot  be  dischai^ed ;  for 
in  this  case  it  would  destroy  the  entire  organieal  laboratory. 
Morgagni,  indeed,  mentions  another  passage  which  runs  under- 
neath the  aqueduct ;  and  Ridley  speaks  of  the  duplicature  of  the 
pia  mater  around  the  anterior  foramen,  and  also  of  au  interstice 
which  is  continued  towards  the  umbones  or  bosses  of  the  cere- 
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brum.     Willis,  however,  mentions  medullary  tracts  and  fissures 

in  the  direction  of  the  olfactory  bulbs»  and  ancient  anatomists* 
a  communication  with  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  looking  for  such 
a  duct,  it  would  have  to  be  done  either  in  this  very  passage^  or 
near  the  septum  lueidum,  or,  finally,  in  the  septum  itself^ 
because  it  is  bifidous.  Such  an  interstice  would  be  opened 
when  tlie  ventricles  were  flooded  by  an  inundation  of  the  kind, 
and  were  violently  labouring  during  their  times  of  constriction. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  keep  silence  on  such  a  subject  than  to 
indulge  in  conjectures  under  the  appearance  of  truth,  before  a 
sharper  use  of  the  anatomical  knife  has  laid  open  these  hidden 
pipes,  a  task  which  has  to  be  left  to  posterity.* 

630.  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  chemical  use  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  ;  but  as  the  cerebrum  and  its  parts  serve 
also  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  voluntary  motions  in  the  body, 
and  for  propagating  sensation  into  every  cineritious  and  cortical 
substance,  therefore  also  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  as  has  been 
stated  and  maintained  above  in  respect  to  the  corpora  striata 
and  the  optic  thalami,  cannot  but  contribute  their  share,  and 
afford  some  particular  help  to  the  brain  in  this  respect  also, 

531.*  Nor  are  we  mistaken  in  our  surmises;  for  experience 
furnishes  to  us  the  following  information :  Are  there  not  some 
fibres  of  the  cerebellum  which  are  inserted  into  both  tuber- 
cles of  the  **  testes  "  as  well  as  of  the  "  nates  **  ?  By  this  way 
these  fibres  tend  upwards  into  the  surface  or  into  the  delicate 
membrane  of  the  optic  thalarai  [stratum  zonale],  and  at  the 
same  time  more  deeply  into  them,  and  thence,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  they  direct  their  way  towards 
the  bulb,  the  coatings,  the  humours,  the  iris,  and  the  pupil  of 
the  eye ;  that  is,  chiefly  towards  those  parts  of  the  eye  which 
are  being  adjusted  to  the  state  of  the  objects  at  the  time,  and 
indeed  spontaneously,  and  without  any  previous  will  of  the 


*  On  this  Kubject  see  Sub-section  D  in  Note  iii.— Editor. 

*  Two  ptragraphB  are  here  crossed  out  by  the  author,  nud  the  following  N*S* 
is  pnt  in  tho  innrgin  ;  *^  The  parts  flow  into  the  thakmi  optici,  for  the  peduncles 
tend  thither/' 
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cerebnira:  this  is  the  office  of  the  cerehelhira.  Thus  the  first 
of  its  processes  or  peduncles  [ix.  of  the  cerebellum]  enters  into 
the  caudex  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  encircles  it  jiiimediately 
below  the  "  testes."  Thence  a  way  is  prepared  for  it  in  com- 
pany  with  the  fibres  of  the  rounded  tops  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  of  entering  into  the  surface  and  structure  of  the  optic 
thalami.  A  greater  harmony  still  is  produced,  because  the 
choroid  plexus  of  this  region  is  subjected  to  the  rule  of  the 
cerebellum,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  cerebnim ;  and  there  is 
thus  established  an  irresolvable  knot,  and  the  isthmus,  ie*  the 
region  of  the  corpom  rpiadrigemina,  is  subjected  both  to  the 
cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum. 


531fif.^  At  the  smm  tim£  the  aqucdtict  of  Sylvius  seenw  to  afford 
space  for  the  roots  of  the  7iervc3  tcndin/j  towards  the  vnisclcs  of  the 
eye,  so  that  they  are  able  to  act  by  a  living  force.  Its  giry  substance 
also  seems  to  concur  toith  tJie  cerebrum  in  causing  tliese  nerves  to  mm:e ; 
namely,  the  third  [or  oculo-motor]  nerve,  the  fourth  [or  troch- 
lear] nerve,  the  sixth  [or  abducent]  nerve,  with  the  ophthalmic 
part  of  the  fifth  nerve.  AH  these  derive  their  fibres  of  origin 
from  that  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  certain  measure  depend  upon 
the  optic  thalami  by  which  the  above  passage  is  enclosed,  and 
thus  they  concur  vnth  the  sight  of  the  eye  itself  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  similar  effect  That  the  roots  of  the  nerves  which  are 
sent  out  into  the  muscles  require  for  themselves  a  space  for  expan- 
sion either  within  or  at  the  outside  of  their  place  of  origin,  and 
thus  the  power  of  influencing  muscles,  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  above ;  and  that  this  open  or  free  space  is  obtained  just  as 
well  in  cavities  as  on  certain  external  surfaces,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cortical  tori  in  the  brains  of  the  more  perfect  animals — 
this  we  may  conclude  from  the  ventricles  of  birds  and  fishes, 
and  likewise  from  the  cavities  wrought  into  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  spinal  cord,  which  organs  are  also  furnished  with  grey 
matter,  as  is  the  case  pre-eminently  with  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius.  Through  the  mediation  of  this  grey  substance  they  are 
1  From  Codiex  65»  voL  iv.  of  PJiotdithographed  MSS.,  p«  S46  €i  aeq, — ^Ehitor. 
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able  to  concur  or  to  make  common  cause  with  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  cerebrum ;  and  there  arises  hence  such  an  involun- 
taiy  principle  of  action  as  is  noticed  in  the  diversified  motion 
of  the  eye,  which  is  scarcely  ever  caused  by  a  command  of  the 
cerebrum,  but  spontaneously  determines  itself  in  accordance 
with  the  objects,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  cerebrum 
itself.  .  .  .  Near  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  also  the  two  processes 
of  the  cerebellum  descend  into  the  medulla  oblongata 
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1,  Reality  of  this  Motion, 


L  A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  motion  of  tli©  brain  Swedenborg  regards  as 
absolutely  indiep^nsable  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain.  On  tliie  subject  he  expreases  himBell  above  in  no.  59  as 
follows ;  '*  Without  this  knowledge  we  are  not  able  to  perceive  any- 
thing in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain ;  for  unless  we  behold  it  as  it  were 
set  in  motion,  all  things  appear^  so  to  say,  closed  and  dead  ;  if  then  we 
look  for  the  brain  in  the  brain,  we  examine  simply  its  dead  body. 
But  the  uses  of  all  the  parts  begin  to  lie  open  before  iis^  as  in  the  light 
of  the  rising  sun,  as  soon  as  we  represent  to  ourselves  that  tlie  brain 
in  general,  and  abo  each  of  its  members  and  parts,  is  expanded  and 
moved,  and  thus  as  it  were  lives.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the 
motion  of  the  brain  we  inquire  in  vain  for  the  principles,  the  causes, 
and  origins  of  the  motions  of  the  senses,  aed  also  for  those  of  the 
remaining  effects  and  phenomena  in  the  body;  for  the  universal  body, 
with  its  powers,  forc^,  and  actions,  lives  entirely  or  chiefly  under 
the  motion  or  the  auspices  of  the  brain.  ,  ,  .  Without  this  knowledge 
we  should  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  various  diseases,  especially  of  the 
bead,  and  we  should  not  know  how  to  point  out  their  causes,  and  on 
seeing  and  observing  the  changes  in  the  opened  brain,  we  should 
fitaad  agape  and  wondering,  as  a  donkey  before  a  machine  set  in 
motion  by  wind  or  water.  Without  this  knowledge  also  we  should 
know  nothing  whatever  in  psychology  j  we  should  not  know  what  the 
soul  is,  what  the  mind,  the  understandings  the  will,  and  what  the 
exercises  of  each  are ;  for  in  order  that  the  soul  may  live  corporeally 
or  by  a  body,  the  brain  or  everything  organized  must  be  moved  or 
animated  in  alternate  periods;  but  m  order  that  the  soal  may  live 
spiritually  or  in  its  spirit,  the  brain,  or  that  which  is  an  organism, 
must  be  quiescent" 
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2.  If  struck  with  these  remarks  we  turn  to  the  modem  teit-bcK>ks 
on  physiology  for  further  light  on  thin  subject,  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  notice  of  the  motion  of  the  braiu  in  the  following  works:  (1) 
in  Todd  and  Bowman ^s  **  Phyaiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Man,"  1845;  (2)  Todd'a  *' Descriptive  and  Physiological  Anatomy 
of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Cord,  and  Ganglions/'  1845 ;  (3)  Carpenter's 
"  Manual  of  Physiology/*  1868  ;  (4)  Carpenter's  *'  Principles  of  Human 
Pby8iologj%"  mnth  edition,  1881 ;  (5)  Foster's  **  Text-book  of  Physi- 
ology," third  edition,  1879 ;  (6)  Draper's  **  Human  Physiology," 
second  English  edition,  1861  ;  (7)  Flint's  **  Physiology  of  Man,"  second 
edition,  New  York,  1875  ;  (8)  Hermann's  **  Elements  of  Human  Physi- 
ology," second  English  edition,  1878;  (9)  Ferrier's  **  Functions  of  the 
Brain,"  1876. 

3.  If  surprised  at  this  result  wo  inquire  for  the  reason,  why  in  our 
standard  works  on  phyaiology  there  is  absolutely  no  mention  made  of 
the  motion  of  the  brain,  which  up  to  Swedenborg's  time  bad  been 
acknowledged  by  moat  of  the  leading  anatomists  and  physiologists — - 
viz,  Realdo  Colombo,  Bartholin,  Ridley,  Vieussens,  Wepfer,  Baglivi, 
Pacchioni,  Fantoni,  BelHni — we  obtain  the  following  answera  from  the 
Faculty. 

Richet  ^  says,  **  If  you  examine  the  head  of  a  newly-born  child,  or  of 
an  adult  the  cranial  walls  of  whose  head  have  suffered  loss  of  substance 
so  that  the  dura  mater  is  exposed,  you  will  see  that  the  membranes 
which  replace  the  osseous  walls  are  agitated  by  a  double  rising  motion, 
of  which  one  which  is  weaker  is  synchronous  with  the  arterial  pulsa- 
tions, while  the  other,  which  is  more  marked,  corresponds  to  exi)iration* 
Either  of  these  elevations  is  succeeded  by  a  subsidence,  a  kind  of 
retreat,  ...  If  now  it  is  incontestable  that  the  encephalic  nervous 
centres  when  they  are  in  the  anatomical  conditions  detailed  above, 
that  is,  when  they  are  enclosed  in  a  cavity  with  osseous  and  membranous 
walls,  are  agitated  by  a  double  movement  of  elevation  and  aubsidence, 
the  question  may,  nevertheless,  be  asked  whether  in  an  adult  cranium 
which  is  completely  ossified,  matters  are  circumstanced  alike.  The 
surgeons  of  all  times,  reasoning  no  doubt  by  analog>%  and  unmindful 
of  the  objections  which  might  possibly  be  raised,  admitted  the  fact 
[of  these  motions]  as  constant  [i.«.  as  applicable  to  the  adult  as  well  as 
to  the  infant]  ;  when  all  at  once  Pelletan,^  a  professor  of  physics  to 
the  Faculty,  basing  himself  on  the  impossibility  of  the  walls  of  the 
cranium  lending  themselves  to  the  least  extension  ;  also  on  the 
state  of  repleteness  in  which  the  cranial  cavity  is  at  all  times,  and 

^  •*Traitc  pratique  d*Anfttomie  Modico-Chirurgicale/' sccoade  Mition,  Paris 
1860. 
9  **Traiti  ds  Phyiique,*'  t  i.,  Paris,  1820,  p,  4iS» 
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on  the  incompressibility  of  t!ie  liquids  and  tbe  cerebral  substance,  laid 
down  a  priori  this  proposition,  that  in  the  normal  state  with  the  aditU 
these  movements  are  an  impossihilky.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
assertion,  which  was  diametrically  opposed  to  all  received  ideas  when 
it  was  first  put  forth ^  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  refutation ;  and  it 
required  the  experimental  demonstration  of  Dv.  Bourgougnon  ^  a  few 
years  later  to  secure  its  admission  into  science,  where,  however,  by  the 
favour  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  taken  it  under  their  patronage,  it 
may  now  be  said  to  have  universal  away  "  (p.  284)* 

Dn  Carpenter  seems  to  entertain  a  similar  idea  in  resjject  to  the 
movements  of  the  brain,  for  he  says,  "  In  the  experiments  i>erformed 
by  Kussmaul  and  Tenner,^  it  was  found  on  trephining  the  skull  and 
compressing  the  carotids,  that  the  brain,  especially  after  removal  of 
the  dura  mater,  became  very  pale,  and  retreated  from  the  opening  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  to  form  a  cup  2|  mm.  in  depth ;  whilst  on 
releasing  the  pressure,  it  assumed  a  deep  rose  colour  and  became 
convex.  When,  however,  they  luted  a  piece  of  glass  air-tight  into  the 
hole  made  by  the  trephine,  as  suggested  by  Donders,  the  phenomena 
were  no  longer  the  same,  for  no  movement  of  any  kind  could  then 
be  i>erceived  in  the  brain,  w^hich  remained  in  all  cases  immovably 
in  contact  with  the  glass  plate  '*  {"  Principles  of  Human  Physiology," 
seventh  edition,  p,  310). 

Luschka,  in  referring  to  Donders*  experiment,  says,  "  This  observer 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that  when  the  skull  is  closed  and 
unyielding,  there  is  no  motion  whatever  in  the  brain,  the  motion  being 
rendered  impossiblej  because  the  whole  space  of  the  cranium  and  the 
vertebral  canal  is  constantly  filled,  and  tUe  changes  in  the  pressure  of 
the  blood  by  respiration  must  be  regarded  as  the  same  in  measure  and 
in  time  in  all  arteries  and  veins"  (**  Anatomie  des  Menachen,"  Bd.  iii. 
Abtheil,  ii.  1867,  p.  158). 

The  reason,  therefore,  why  the  subject  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  is 
excluded  from  the  leading  text-booka  on  physiology  in  England  and 
America  seems  to  be  that  the  authors  admit  indeed  a  motion  of 
the  brain  in  infants,  and  in  cases  where  adult  persons  have  lost  a 
portion  of  the  cranial  substance;  while  in  the  normal  state  of 
adults,  they  believe  this  motion  to  be  impossible,  and  therefore  of  too 
little  practical  importance  to  be  treated  in  text-books. 

4.  This  theory  of  a  want  of  motion  in  the  normal  brain  of  adults, 
ns  we  have  seen,  rests  mostly  on  the  experiments  of  Bourgougnon  and 
Donders.     In  either  of  these  cases  an  opening  was  effected  in  the  skull 

1  •*  Becherches  siir  les  mou\*ements  du  cervenu."    Thfeaa  de  Paris,  1839. 
*  **NtitQre  and  Origin  of  Epileptical  ConvuhiioaB.'*    iS>w?  S^denkam  Society, 
London,  1859,  p.  89  ti  nq. 
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of  animals  by  trepbiniTig,  and  aa  long  aa  the  brain  was  exposed  to  tbe 
action  of  the  atmosphere  it  moved  ;  but  when  the  opening  was  made 
air-tight,  the  motion  of  the  brain  ceased.  Donders,'  as  we  have  seen, 
luted  a  piece  of  glass  into  the  hole  made  by  the  trephine,  while  Bouj- 
gougnon,  aa  Dr.  Vaillard  ^  informs  us,  screwed  a  ferrule  to  which  a 
glass  tube  had  been  fastened  into  the  hole.  In  the  interior  of  the  tube 
there  was  a  little  metallic  plate  resting  on  the  brain,  which  communi- 
cated the  motion  of  the  brain  t<i  a  little  lever  with  an  elbow,  answering 
for  an  indicator.  This  motion  was  seen  to  agree  nicely  with  the 
beating  of  the  he4irt  so  long  as  the  tube  containiu|jc  the  lever  was  open. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  filled  with  water  (previously  boiled  in  order  to 
exclude  all  air- particles)  beyond  a  little  tap  fixed  so  as  to  intercept  all 
communication  with  the  atmosphere, — on  the  tap  being  turned  off,  the 
movements  of  the  little  lever  at  once  stopped.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  exists  only  so  long  as  there  is 
an  artificial  communication  with  the  atmosphere, 

Richet  repeated  Bourgougnon's  eximriment  with  a  view  of  testing 
its  accuracy,  and  found  it  correct  **But/*  says  he,  -Hhe  inductions 
that  have  been  drawn  from  it  are  false,  and  the  exi>eriment  does  not 
by  any  means  prove  what  it  is  intended  to  prove.  What,  indeed,  haa 
Bourgougnoii  done  1  .  .  .  He  superadded  to  the  cranial  cavity  a  kind 
of  Bp|>ended  cavity  placed  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the 
cranium  itself ;  that  is,  it  was  formed  of  incompressible  walls  and 
filled  with  a  liquid  which  in  its  turn  had  been  rendered  incompressible 
by  having  l:»een  purified  of  air.  In  order  that  a  liquid  may  oscillate 
in  a  tube  presenting  these  physical  conditions,  a  vacuum  is  required  in 
the  cranial  cavity,  which  is  a  physical  impossibility.  This  is  all  that 
the  very  ingenioiis  experiment  of  Bourgougnon  is  capable  of  proving, 
and  nothing  beyond;  and  to  infer  from  his  experiment  that  in  the 
cranium  itself  no  displacement  of  liquids  takes  place,  and  that  the 
brain  is  perfectly  motionless  in  its  osseous  box,  is  drawing  thence 
utterly  unwarrantable  conciusions.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  sub- arachnoidal  fluid  contained  in  the  cranium,  and  retreating  under 
the  pressure  caused  in  tbe  cranium  by  the  arrival  of  the  arterial  blood, 
and  the  reflux  of  the  venous  blood,  should  for  a  short  fraction  of  time 
take  refuge  in  the  vertebral  canal,  which  amounta  simply  to  one  liquid 
replacing  another*  Let  us  supjwse  further  that  this  substitution  is 
effected  without  any  vacuum  being  produced  in  the  gloss  tube,  the 
walla  of  which  are  just  as  inflexible  as  those  of  the  cranium,  and 

^  Tlie  principle  iavolved  in  D^ndvrs*  expertment  ifl  alfo  dijcusaed  below  in  na. 
15  of  Xotfi  i, 

'  Dr,  VailUnl,  ** Revue  Critique:  Des  Mouvemeiiti  du  Cervwiu."  (R«vq9 
Tnenauelle  de  MMecine  tt  Chirurgie,  t.  iv.,  Farifl,  1880.) 
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resist  just  as  much,  every  attempt  at  expansion  and  elevation.  Suppose 
all  this  is  admitted,  should  we  not  then  be  able  to  understand  that 
the  twofold  movement  ■wbicli  is  then  being  accomplished  in  the 
encephalic  cavity — namely,  (1)  the  expansion  of  the  bmin  swollen  by 
the  pressure  of  a  greater  amount  of  blood,  and  (2)  the  displacement  of 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid— may  take  place 
without  the  instrument  revealing  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer  1  It 
follows  thence  that  the  theory  of  Pelletan,  in  spite  of  the  researches  of 
Bonrgougnonj  is  still  in  the  condition  of  a  hypothesis  resting  on  the 
impossibility  of  explaining  how  in  a  cavity  with  inflexible  walls  which 
is  exactly  Med  with  an  incompressible  liquid  or  substance,  any  kind 
of  motion  may  take  place"  (htc,  cit.  p.  284  tt  neqj). 

In  order  to  prove  the  ca|iacity  of  the  vertebral  tube  of  expanding, 
Richet  i>oint3  to  the  condition  of  the  dura  mater  in  the  vertebral 
cavity,  and  to  the  existence  in  its  cervical  portion  of  various  venous 
plexuses,  which  are  backed  by  a  compressible  layer  of  a  fatty  liquid. 
Btill,  if  accnrding  to  Swede nborg*s  theory,  as  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  Key  and  Retzius,^  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  at  each 
expiratory  movement  of  the  brain  is  propelled  through  the  interstices 
between  the  fascicles  and  fibres  of  each  departing  cmnial  and  spinal 
nerve ;  if,  therefore,  each  foramen  affording  an  exit  to  a  nerve  is  at  the 
same  time  a  place  of  departure  for  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid,  then  each 
of  these  foramina  also  ia  a  goal  towards  which  the  expansile  motion  of 
the  brain  is  directed,  away  from  the  trephined  opening  made  air-tight 
either  according  to  Donders*  or  Bourgougnon's  method. 

5.  Richet,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  who  disputed  the  correct- 
ne&B  of  the  deductions  drawn  from  the  experiinenta  of  Donders  and 
Bourgougnon.  Fran^ois-Fmnck^  relates  the  following  experiment 
instituted  by  Mosso  ^nA  himself,  whereby  Richet's  course  of  argumen- 
tation is  confirmed  in  every  particular.  He  says,  **  Put  your  hand 
into  a  jar  [through  a  lid  made  air-tight]  furnished  with  two  month- 
pieces.  One  f>f  these  mouthpieces  is  closed  with  a  very  elastic  mem- 
brane ;  the  other  supports  a  tube  with  a  ta[i,  the  tube  being  filled  with 
water  beyond  the  tap.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  as  long  as  the 
communication  with  the  external  air  is  kept  up,  the  oscillations  of  the 
water  consequent  upon  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the 
hand  are  considerable  in  the  tube  where  the  tap  is  kept  open,  while 
there  are  scarcely  any  vibrations  in  the  mouthpiece  covered  ivith  an 

'  See  oar  nolo  on  tbe  *'  Cerebro- spinal  Liquid  **  in  voh  ti,  of  the  prvaent 
work,— Editor, 

*  ••  Itecherches  critiquee  et  exp^rimeti  tales  sar  lea  mouTcmenta  alternfttif* 
d'expiLDsion  et  de  rfserrement  da  cerTffin/'  (Journal  d^Anatomie  et  Physiolugio, 
Parif,  1877,  xiii.  pp.  267-307.) 
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elastic  membrane.  Why  is  this  1  Evidently  because  the  changes  in 
the  level  are  produced  at  that  point  where  there  b  the  lea;3t  resistance, 
and  because  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  itself  to  the  manifestation  of 
these  changes  in  the  tul^  which  is  in  eummuntcation  with  the  open  air. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  elasticity  of  the  membrane  of  indium hl}€r 
covering  the  other  membrane,  however  weak  it  may  seem,  nevertheless 
opposes  a  seritim  obstacle  to  the  movements  of  the  column  of  water, 
all  of  which^  in  this  case,  are  conveyed  t^>wards  the  (^pen  tube.  This 
corresponds  to  the  tirst  part  of  Bourgougnon*8  ex^xjriment ;  to  that 
part  w*here  the  movements  of  the  brain  are  conspicuous. 

**  Let  us  now  close  the  tap  of  tlie  tube  in  which  the  oscillations  had 
been  so  manifest,  All  motion  now  disapjiears,  and  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise, since  the  column  of  water  is  not  compressible.  But  has  your 
hantl  on  that  account  ceased  to  change  in  volume,  and  to  swell  each 
time  when  there  is  an  afflux  of  blood  \  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  examine 
the  elastic  membrane,  which  has  hitherto  remained  motionless,  and 
which  now  begins  to  heave  and  to  subside  in  turns,  in  order  to 
convince  yourself  of  the  fact  that  the  oscillations  still  continue,  and 
again  manifest  themselves  where  they  meet  w^ith  the  feeblest  resist- 
ance. The  case  is  the  same  in  the  second  part  of  Boiirgimgnon's 
experiment ;  if  the  lever  which  rests  on  the  brain  ceases  to  indicate 
any  motion  after  the  tap  is  closed,  the  reason  is  that  the  movements 
are  conveyed  towards  those  parts  of  the  vertebral  canal  which  are 
compressible*  Tbis  experiment^  w^hich  seems  very  convincing,  is  due 
to  Mosso," 

6,  Vaillard*  in  smnming  up  these  cases  says,  "The  reality  of  the 
motion  of  the  brain  in  the  c^sified  cranium  \i.e,  in  the  normal  adult 
brain]  is  henceforth  established,  and  the  following  is  a  fundamental 
fact  belonging  definitely  to  science :  namely,  that  this  motion  takes 
pkce  through  the  medium  of  the  corebro-spinal  fluid,  wiiich  is  capable 
of  displacement  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  changes  in  the  volume 
of  the  hand,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  body,  are  produced  in  an 
apparatus  filled  with  water.'* 

The  existence  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  is  hence  not  only  a 
rational,  but  also  a  scientific  fact. 


2.  The  Respiratory  Motioitof  the  Brain, 


7.  As  the  heart  and  the  lungs  have  each  their  peculiar  motion,  aft 
also  the  brain,  according  to  Swedenborg,  has  its  own  specific  motion 
which  it  imparts  to  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  that  motion, 

*  "Rov'iio  m«nsucllt?  de  M^^decine  ft  Chimrgie,"  iv.  1880^  pp.  632-654, 
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he  declares,  is  synchronous  with  that  of  the  lungs.  To  the  demonstra- 
tion of  this  thesis,  namely,  that  "the  motion  of  the  brain,  uc*  its 
animation,  m  coincident  with  the  respiration  of  the  lungs,"  he  devotes 
an  entire  section  in  Part  IL  of  his  **  CEconomia  Kegni  Aaimalis/*  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1741^  pp.  103-158,  A  categorical  statement  of 
this  thesis  he  makes  in  our  present  work  in  these  words,  **The  times 
of  the  animatory  motion  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebeilum,  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow,  coincide  with  tht^se  of  the  respira- 
tion of  the  lungs  in  adults ;  but  with  the  times  of  the  pulsation  of 
the  arteries  and  of  the  heart  in  embryos,  and  in  persona  not  breathing  " 
(I  no.  53).  A  synopsis  of  his  entire  theory,  however,  on  this  subject, 
he  published  in  his  "Regnum  Animate,"  vol  ii,,  which  appeared  in 
Amsterdam  m  1744.  He  says  there,  **Tlie  respiration  of  the  lungs 
flows  not  only  into  the  trunk  of  the  body,  but  also  into  the  head,  and 
into  the  organs  of  motion  and  sensation ;  and  in  fact  to  the  brain,  the 
very  fountain  of  its  motion,  to  which  it  rises  in  infinite  streams,  as  it 
were  in  meanders  and  circles,  and  associates  itself  with  the  periods  of 
its  respiration,  which  we  term  the  animation  of  the  brain.  Thus  the 
lungs  and  the  brains  with  the  meduDa  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord 
are  synchronous  in  their  respective  animations  and  respirations ;  and 
this  in  order  that  causes  may  act  harmoniously,  and  conspire  in  opera- 
tion, with  effecta ;  things  prior  with  things  posterior ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  soul  with  the  spirit  of  the  body ;  and  in  order  that  there  may 
be  an  iuflux  and  reflux  of  the  one  into  the  other.  On  these  accounts 
the  pulmonic  engines  or  bellows  rise  precisely  at  the  same  moments 
that  the  cerebrum  iiiai>ires  its  costal,  and  the  cerebellum  its  sympathetic 
nerves"  (ii.  no.  398,  English  edition). 

Swedenborg  is  well  aware  that  a  second  motion  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  brain,  namely,  one  that  is  pulsatile,  and  which  m  synchronous 
with  the  motion  of  the  heart.  That  motion,  however,  he  maintains, 
belongs  to  the  dura  mater,  and  not  to  the  brain  itself,  and  i«  enrone- 
ously  attributed  to  the  brain.  He  says  on  this  subject,  **  If  we  do 
not  reach  the  brain  itself,  we  i>erceive  either  by  sight  or  touch  the 
motion  of  the  dura  mater  alone,  and  conclude  from  it  to  that  of  the 
braiiL  But  here  we  are  deceived  by  first  appearance ;  for  there  is  a 
mixed  or  coraiwund  motion  in  the  dura  mater — one  motion  owing  to 
its  arteries,  which  communicate  immediately  with  the  arteries  on  the 
outside  of  the  head,  and  another  motion  received  from  the  brain 
through  the  medium  of  the  three  great  .sinuses.  This  La  the  reason,  as 
I  think^  why  Baglivi,  Pacchioni,  and  all  other  anatomists  so  far  as  I 
know,  founding  ttieir  assertions  upon  what  appears  to  them  to  be 
experimental  fact  and  evidence,  assert  that  the  moments  or  pulses  of 
the  brain  and  heart  are  synchronous ''  (L  no.  106). 
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8.  According  to  Swedenborg,  there  is  therefore  in  the  dura  mater 
one  motion  which  is  peculiar  to  tliat  memhrane,  and  which  is  imparted 
to  it  by  the  network  of  arterial  shotits  extending  into  it  from  the  ex- 
ternal  carotids ;  and  another  motion  which  is  communicated  to  it  by  tho 
brain  underneath  through  the  medium  of  the  three  large  venous  sinuses. 
The  former  of  these  motions,  which  is  pulsatile,  seems  more  persistent^ 
and  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  arterial  shoots  disseminated 
through  the  texture  of  the  dura  mater,  is  diffused  over  its  whole  sub- 
stance. The  other  motiotn  which  coincides  with  the  movements  of 
respiration,  is  more  limited  and  variable.  It  is  strongest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sinuses,  and  diminishes  in  force  as  the  dura  mater 
retreats  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  sinuses.  Again,  the  respiratory 
motion  of  the  dura  mater  is  naturally  most  apparent  where  that  mem- 
brane is  laid  bare ;  while  the  feebler  and  more  delicate  moments  of 
that  motion  are  necessarily  lost  to  the  observer,  when  the  dura  inater 
is  fortified  by  an  outside  membrane  and  other  soft  parts,  as  in  the 
fontanelle  of  infants,  and  in  such  cases  in  adults  where  cranial  wounds 
are  healed  over.  Still,  when  the  dura  mater  is  covered  simply  by  a 
thin  periosteum  and  a  delicate  skin,  as  in  infants,  only  the  feebler 
respiratory  movements  would  he  withdrawn  from  nhservation ;  while 
in  analogous  cases  in  atlults,  where  these  membranes  are  thicker  and 
denser,  more  of  these  movements  w^onld  be  obliterated. 

These  positions  which  flow  from  8wedenborg*s  theory  of  the  double 
or  mixed  motion  of  the  dura  mater,  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  self- 
registering  observations  of  the  movements  of  the  bniin  which  have 
recently  been  made  by  Prof,  Fran^ois-Franck  and  Dr.  Salathe  in 
Paris,  and  Prof.  A.  Mosso  in  Turin,  by  means  of  the  various  apparatuses 
(pneumogniph,  sphygmograph,  etc)  introduced  at  the  laboratory  of 
Prof.  Marey  of  the  College  de  France,  and  described  in  Marey^s  text- 
book entitled  **  La  MMiode  Graphiqne,"  etc.,  Paris,  1878. 

The  following  is  a  graphic  representation,  taken  by  Fran^H>is-Franck 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Brissaud,^  of  the  movements  of  the  dum  mater 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  by  necrosis  had  lost  the  greater  part  of 
Ihe  left  parietal  bone.  The  necrosed  bone  had  s[>ontaneously  detached 
itself,  leaving  a  large  surface  of  the  dura  mater  exposed,  the  oscillations 
of  which  could  easily  be  communicated  to  a  receiver  (tambour)  in 
connection  with  a  registering  lever.  The  movements  of  the  dura 
mater  were  recorded  simultaneously  with  the  re^jpiratory  motion  of 
the  thorax. 

*  Brisaaud  et  Fran 9oia- Fran ck,  "  loscription  ilea  mouv^ements  dVxpflnaion  et  de 
retrait  du  cerveau  chez  un  femiiie  presentant  ime  vast©  pert©  de  subdtauce  du 
panetal  gauche.*'  (TmvaQX  da  LmWratoire  de  M.  Mare^,  Profeaseur  au  College 
de  Fimce,  iiL  annei;,  1877^     Ecole  Pratique  dea  HuQten  Etudes.) 
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Description  0/  Fig.  \} — "  i?,  respiratory  curves  of  the  thorax 
(expiration  corresponds  to  the  ascending  portion  of  each  curve).  Ct^ 
change  of  volume  of  the  brain  in  coiTes^wndenc©  with  the  respiratory 
movements," 


The  little  curves  or  angles  jutting  out  in  the  line  Ce  represent  the 
arterial  pulsations  of  the  dura  mater,  which  are  synchronous  with  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart ;  while  the  larger  undulating  line  formed  by  the 
little  arterial  curves  describes  a  movement  in  the  dura  mater  in  harmony 
with  the  respiration  of  the  lungs.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  fig.  I 
exhibits  the  motions  of  the  dura  mater,  and  not,  as  tbe  ant  bora  repre- 
sent it,  **  the  alternations  in  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  mass  of 
the  brain  during  expiration  and  inspiration/* 

"The  above  figure,"  they  further  say,  "shows  the  respiratory 
oscillations  of  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  brain,  wbOe  the 
respiration  of  the  lungs  is  full,  and  the  entrance  of  the  air  is  a  little 
obstructed.  ,  .  ,  Fig,  71  [our  fig.  2]  has  been  obtained  from  the  same 
patient  while  she  was  breathing  gently"  (p*  138  et  seqJ). 


Fig.  2, 

'*  In  the  following  example,  fig.  75  [our  fig.  3],  an  effort  made  by 
the  patient^  althimgh  moderated  in  respect  to  energy,  has  nevertheleijs 
produced  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  brain ;  and. 
indeed,  for  this  reason,  because  the  effort  was  made  while  the  body  of 
the  patient  was  in  a  condition  of  greatest  c^cacy ;  namely,  on  account 

1  Tlif)  figuret  iutrodiicoil  from  Froii^ois- Franc k,  Sftlutb^,  jind  Moaao  are 
obtained  li/  tracings  from  their  i»rinted  worka.  — Editok, 
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of  &  large  amouBt  of  air  having  previously  been  introduced  into  the 
cheat  by  a  deep  inspiration,'* 


Fig.  3. 

Description  of  Fig,  3. — "  Considerable  increase  in  the  brain  {Ce) 
during  a  moderate  effort  (E  1)  made  after  a  deep  inspiration.  R^ 
respiratory  curves  obtained  by  means  of  the  pneumograph"  (p.  143). 

9.  Results  analogous  to  those  published  by  Brissaud  and  Fmneois- 
Fmnck  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Salathe/  who  experimented  on  the 
fontmelle  of  an  infant  six  weeks  old,  and  also  on  the  head  of  a  man 
who  had  lost  a  piece  of  his  skull  of  the  size  of  a  five-franc  piece. 

In  the  case  of  the  child  we  notice  an  absence  of  respiratory  curves 
' while 4t  was  asleep,"  and  in  the  case  of  the  man  while  he  %vas  "in 
his  ordinary  state,  breathing  calmly  and  regularly."  This  absence  of 
respiratory  curves,  in  botli  these  cases,  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the 
fact  of  the  dura  mater  having  been  covered  by  an  additional  extraneous 
membrane,  by  which  the  respiratory  movemeuts  of  the  bruin  were  dead- 
ened. In  a  state  of  forcible  respiration,  however,  or  dtiring  a  state  of 
effort,  the  respiratory  curves,  in  either  case,  are  most  decidedly  marked. 

The  following  figure  is  Salathd's  tracing  of  the  movements  of  the 
fontanelle  in  a  sleeping  child. 

Description  of  Fig,  4. — "Beatmg  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  of  a 
I  child  six  weeks  old  (Hue  F)  during  sleep,  with  the  respiration  of  the 
thorax  registered  simultaneously." 

Salath^  says,  "  This  figure  exhibits  in  the  first  place  a  lower  line, 
that  of  respiration,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  undulations  of  which 
each  corresixjods  to  an  act  of  respiration.  These  undidationa  are  very 
even,  a  sign  of  the  equality  and  regiiJarity  of  respiration  in  the  sleep 
of  an  infant. 

^  SalAtbt^'  (A.)|  '*Recherches  sor  le  Mecanisme  de  U  Cin^ulatiou  dans  k  cuvit^ 
c^phAlo-racliidienne/'  (Travaux  du  Laboratoire  di*  M.  Marey,  ProfoMew  ati 
Oollt^go  de  France,  ii.  auni*e,  1876.     Jilcole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,) 
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to  the  movements  of  the  fontanelle,  aiid  the  lower  to  the  r«apiratioa 
of  the  thonut. 

**  The  former  of  these  lines  recalJa  scarcely  in  any  particnlar  the 
preceding  line;  in  short,  the  iiitiuence  exerted  by  respiration  pre- 
dominutes  to  such  a  point  that  the  cardiac  influence  is  entirely  covered 
up  and  disguised,  or  at  least  rendered  incapable  of  being  deciphered* 

**  But  are  we  able  at  least  to  discover  any  similarity  Ijetween  the 
tracings  furnished  by  thtj  fontauelle  and  the  respiratory  movements  ? 
At  first  it  seems  difficult  to  trace  any  likeness  between  them*  Never- 
theless, you  are  soon  able  to  find  some  correspondence  between  the 
most  marked  of  the  undulations  of  each  line.  But  while  some  of 
them  arc  almost  parallel,  others  appear  inverted  :  a  depression  of  the 
respiration  on  the  one  hand  corresponding  to  a  rise  in  the  tracing  of 
the  fontauelle  on  the  other.  This  contradiction,  nevertheless,  is  only 
apparent.  The  reason  lies  in  the  new  type  of  respiration  adopted  by 
the  child  who  from  a  tranquil  sleep  i>assed  into  the  excitement  of 
waking  up,  and  whose  respiration  has  become  altogether  abdominal ; 
whence  the  inversion  of  the  curves. 

"  This  inversion  is  most  noticeable  in  the  point  marked  (7,  which 
corresponcb  to  a  prolonged  cry,  which  caused  an  extreme  ascension  in 
the  line  of  the  foutanelle.'^ 

Salathe,  referring  to  Dr.  Mocquot's^  essay  on  this  subject,  eri>laius 
the  abdominal  inversion  of  the  respiratory  curve  thus  ;  *'  The  abdo- 
minal muscles  contract  themselves  violently,  pushing  the  diaphragm 
suddenly  and  forcibly  into  the  thorax*  Thence  there  results  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  thoracic  pressure.  This  increase  in  preasure 
produces  two  simultaneous  effects  r  a  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  and  an 
expulsion  of  a  certain  amount  of  air ;  causing  a  descent  of  the  respiratory 
curve  during  expiration.  The  ascent  of  the  curve  during  inspiration, 
however,  is  explained  by  an  inverse  mechanism.  The  diaphragm 
having  been  violently  pushed  into  the  thorax,  contracts  itself  energeti- 
cally, and  in  doing  so  carries  the  lungs  with  it,  while  the  chest, 
distended  by  the  preceding  act,  subsides ;  the  inspiration  being  caused 
exclusively  by  a  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  "  (p,  351  tt  seq,), 

10.  The  following  tracings  Dn  i:>alathe  tof>k  from  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  piece  of  his  skull  of  the  size  of  a  five-franc  piece.  His  descrip- 
tion of  hiii  experiment  is  as  follows  : — 

"  We  emi>loyed  the  new  erplorateur  ^  tambour  of  Prof.  Marey,  the 
button  of  which  we  applied  to  the  region  corresponding  to  the  loas  of 
the  oeseous  aubstance.  At  the  same  time  we  also  took  a  tracing  of 
the  mdial  pulse  by  moans  of  the  sphygmogmph  *l  (mmmUwjn ;  while 

1  Moci^uot,  ''Essat  de  pr)«timo^ttpliie,  ^\iT  servir  it  Vitndt  de  malAdmdM 
•uFjints."    ThAie  de  Piiri«,  1875t 
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the  pneumogmpli  wbicb  was  applied  to  the  chest  gave  us  the  respiratory 
curvea  The  traciDgs  were  taken  while  the  i)atient  sat  in  an  upright 
l>oaitioo,  his  head  being  slightly  inclined  forwards, 

"Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  patient  being  tranquil  and  his 
respiration  cabu  and  regular,  we  noticed  that  only  the  systaltic  motions 
of  the  heart  produced  an  effect  on  the  frontal  curve  reproduced  in  the 
upper  line  of  fig,  1 75  [our  fig.  6]»" 


k 


D^mifdion  rtf  Fig,  6.—**  Grapkic  representation  of  the  movements 
communicated  to  the  soft  parta  covering  a  \os^  of  cranial  substance. 
C,  tracing  taken  from  the  forehead ;  a  i>unctuated  line  showing  the 
general  level  /*,  the  radinl  pu!se  with  a  imnctuated  line.  /?, 
respiration. 

**No  moditicationi*,  the  results  of  respiration  represented  in  the 
lowest  line,  can  be  discovered  here,  that  is,  in  the  frontaJ  tracing.  .  .  . 

"The  first  portion  of  fig.  176  [our  fig.  7]  reproduces  the  same 
effects ;  but  the  patient  is  making  an  effort,  and  as  eoon  as  we  tell 
Liia  to  do  so,  the  scene  changes.*' 

Descriptif/n  0/  Fig,  7.—**  The  same  as  fig.  (3,  while  the  patient  is 
making  an  effort  C,  frontal  curve.  P,  radial  pulsa  R,  respira- 
tion. The  descent  in  the  undulation  corresponds  to  inspiration,  its 
ascent  to  expiration. 

**To  the  second  wave  in  the  respiratory  curve,"  says  Dr.  Salath^, 
"  succeeds  a  line  almost  horizontal,  which  marks  the  duration  of  the 
effort 

**  The  corresponding  portion  in  the  tracing  of  the  mdial  pulse  shows 
us  a  series  of  pulsations  ascending  in  stair  fashion,  which  indicate  in 
an  unmi.'itakable  manner  that  increase  in  the  urteritil  pressum,  of 
which  we  find  the  effects  again  in  the  ascent  of  the  frt>ntal  tracing 
which  is  80  very  remurkable,  and  which  still  allows  us  to  diiitinguish 
some  projections  in  harmony  with  the  cardiac  pulsation. 

"  As  soon  as  the  effort  ceases  we  find  that  at  the  verv  time  when 

2t 
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the  respiration  is  taken  up  again,  the  cerebral  elevation  effects  quite 
an  abrupt  descent,  while  the  arterial  tension  in  the  radial  pnlse  abates* 
The  two  lines  lapse  even  a  little  below  their  first  level. 


Kig.  7. 

**A  contimiation  of  the  tracing,  after  the  ceaaation  of  the  effort, 
vrould  have  sbown  that  after  the  respiration  had  become  cahn,  the 
instrument  which  recorded  the  encephalic  motions  would  have  indi* 
eated  only  a  cardiac  influence, 

''  In  summing  up  these  obser^^ationa  we  may  state  that  the  respiiutory 
influence  manifested  itself  on  the  cerebral  tracing  only  in  the  case  of 
an  exaggerated  respiration,  during  effort,  etc.  The  cardiac  inf)ueiDC6, 
which  is  alone  noticeable  in  a  state  of  normal  respiration,  expresiea 
itself  in  that  case  by  a  series  of  oscillations  parallel  with  thc>se  of  tlie 
pulse,  of  which  they  reproduce  the  peculiar  elevations"  (e'iu/.,  p,  358 

€t  Btq.)* 

11.  On  studying  the  bearing  which  the  facts  brought  before  us  by 
Fran^ois-Franck  and  Salathe  have  on  Swedenborg's  theory  of  the 
mixed  motion  of  the  dura  mater,  \re  find  that  they  fully  bear  out  aod 
confirm  every  one  of  his  positions*  Thus  in  the  first  place  they  pttiw 
that  the  respirattjry  motion  observed  in  the  dura  mater  is  not  Inherent 
in  it,  and  therefore  must  be  communicated  to  it  by  a  force  extraneoa«  to 
it;  for  in  what  the  observers  call  a  "  normal  state,"  only  arterial  motiutis 
synchronous  with  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  are  noticed  in  the  dum 
mater ;  compare  figs.  %  i,  and  6.  The  alternate  movements  in  the 
dura  mater  synchronous  with  respiration  are  noticed  only  in  fig.  \  ; 
that  is,  in  the  case  where  a  large  piece  of  the  dura  mater  was  exposed. 
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and  the  observation  coald  be  tak^a  immediately  from  the  dura  mater* 
But  when  the  dura  mater  is  covered  by  additional  membranous 
layers  and  other  soft  parts,  as  in  Salathe's  second  case,  these  con- 
tinnous  respiratory  motions  can  no  longer  be  discerned.  From  this, 
however,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  motions  in  that  case  did  not 
exist;  but  that  they  were  deadened  by  the  additional  soft  parts 
through  which  they  were  observed.  Still,  when  Fran^ois-Franck'a 
patient  breathed  very  gently,  as  in  fig,  2,  the  respiratory  motions  in 
the  dura  mater  ceased  even  in  her  case,  thus  showing  that  the  motion 
of  the  brain  underneath  was  so  light  that  it  did  not  make  any  impres- 
sion on  the  dura  mater.  The  same  would  also  seem  to  be  the  case 
during  sleep;  for  all  that  Salathu  noticed  in  the  fontanelle  of  a  sleeping 
child  were  arterial  movements  synchronous  with  the  beating  of  the 
heait.  When  persons,  however,  make  an  effort ;  when  thus  the  will- 
force  in  the  brain  is  set  to  work,  as  in  figs.  5  and  7,  the  effect  of 
the  brain  upon  the  dura  mater  ia  so  powerful  that  it  causes  in 
it  exaggerated  motions  which  are  reflected  iu,  and  assisted  by,  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  Imiga. 

1 2.  Upon  the  question  whether  the  respiratory  movements  in  the 
dura  mater  are  reaOy  produced  by  the  brain  indei>endently  of  the  lungs, 
the  following  experimeot  made  by  Prof.  Mosso*  in  Turin  settles  this 
question  in  favour  of  the  brain. 

The  case  which  he  observed  was  that  of  a  peasant  of  the  name  of 
Bertino,  who  had  lost  a  part  of  the  anterior  portion  of  his  skull  by  a 
brick  falling  upon  it  The  following  figure  contains  a  tracing  from 
Bertino's  forehead  taken  while  his  brain  was  undergoing  a  distinct 
mental  Qi)e ration* 


Fig.  8. 

Bt^cription  of  Fig,  8. — *'  The  increase  in  the  vo' 

'  Mosso  (A.),  Professor  of  Physiology  io  the  UMiv«T« 
Kr«islauf  des  Blntes  ixn  tncuschhcben  Gehirae,**  IM^ 


*he  brain 
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during  an  intellectual  operation  does  not  corrospoiid  to  a  change  in  the 
respiratioa  (7,  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  [if,  ol  the  dura  mater]. 
R^  respiratory  motion  of  the  thorax  registered  by  means  of  one  of 
Marey's  pneumographs, 

"  Fig.  20  [our  fig.  %]  shows  us  that  the  change  in  the  pulse  of  the 
brain  [observed  in  the  dura  mater]  does  not  dei>end  by  Bmy  means  upon 
a  change  in  the  movements  of  respiration.  Thus  while  I  put  Bertino 
through  a  process  of  multiplying  9  by  40,  there  was  caused  an  increase 
in  the  elevation  of  his  [animatory]  cerebral  puUe,  while  the  increase  in 
the  motion  of  reaipiration  ensued  only  after  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  brain  bad  been  accomplished  "  (p,  71). 

The  mind,  therefore,  by  its  influx  into  the  brain,  is  the  cause  of 
the  motion  of  that  organ,  and  not  the  subordinate  motion  of  the 
lungs. 

13.  Another  point  flowing  from  Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  motion 
of  the  brain,  namely,  that  it  is  synchronous  with  respiration,  Ls  thia,  that 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  which  are  continuations  of  the  internal 
carotids  and  the  vertebrals,  on  entering  the  cranium  are  emancipated 
from  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  move  in  the  stream  of  the  animatory 
motion  of  the  brain,  which  is  synchronous  with  respimtioa  His  state- 
ment in  brief  on  this  subject  is  as  follows :  *'  As  soon  as  the  arteries 
of  the  body  reach  the  first  threshold  of  the  head,  the  cranium^  they 
renounce  the  government  of  the  heart  and  subject  themselves  to  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  There  are  two  arteries  which  ascend  from 
the  kiagdom  of  the  heart,  that  is,  from  the  body;  they  are  the 
[internal]  carotids  and  the  vertebral  arteries.  As  soon  as  these  touch 
the  bony  threshold  itself,  they  twist  and  bend  themselves  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner,  and  untwist  again;  they  also  lay  aside  their  motory 
coating  beyond  which  the  heart  of  the  blood  cannot  act ;  moreover, 
they  are  dilated  contrary  to  customary  usage,  and  at  last  after  repeated 
decussation  a  they  insert  themselves  into  the  pia  mater,  and  after  being 
ramified  into  least  threads,  they  enter  into  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
without  bloody  and  submit  themselves  entirely  to  their  orders  *'  (i.  no, 
55). 

What  does  science  say  to  thisl  Swedenborg's  statement  about  a 
change  in  the  coatings  of  the  arteries  at  their  eutmnce  into  the 
cranium^  Burdach  confirms  in  these  words,  **  After  gaining  an  entrance 
they  [the  arteries]  give  up  their  fibrous  sheath  which  passes  over  into 
the  dura  mater ;  and  in  correspondence  with  the  sphere  to  which  they 
henceforth  belong,  they  acquire  a  peculiar  character :  for  in  accordance 
with  the  great  sensitiveness  prevailing  everywhere  within  the  cranium, 
they,  together  with  their  annular,  muscular  fibres,  lose  every  vestige 
of   a   proper  or  independent   irritability,  by   becoming   thin-coated 
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Placed  under  tbe  immediate  iniuence  of  the  brain,  tbey  also  ceaaa  to 
be  attended  by  their  own  nerves "  (see  above,  no,  383a).  Thia  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  Qnain  in  these  words:  "  Some  arteries  have  much 
thinner  coats  than  the  rest,  in  proportion  to  their  calibre.  This  is 
strikingly  the  case  with  those  contained  within  the  cranium  and  in 
the  vertebral  canal;  the  difference  de|>end3  on  the  external  and 
middle  [muscular]  coats^  which  in  the  vessels  referred  to  are  thinner 
than  elsewhere  "  (see  above,  no.  383<?), 

From  this,  however^  it  follows  that  the  arteries  in  the  cranium 
having  "lost  every  vestige  of  a  proper  or  independent  irritability,'* 
have  acquired  a  passive  character j  and  are  ready  to  accommodate 
themselves  to,  and  to  become  imbued  with,  the  auimatory  motion  of 
the  brain* 

In  Dr.  Carpenter's  '*Principlea  of  Human  Physiology"  we  meet 
with  the  following  statement,  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  present 
subject :  **  The  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  is,  withotat 
doubt,  chiefly  effected  by  the  vU  d  tergo  or  propulsive  force  which 
results  from  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries"  (7ih  edit,  p.  306), 
From  thia  principle,  which  we  find  repeated  in  most  treatises  on 
physiology,  it  follows  that  if  we  know  the  character  of  the  motion 
which  prevails  in  a  set  of  veins,  we  are  able  to  conclude  back  from 
them  as  to  the  character  of  the  arteries  by  which  they  are  acted  upon 
a  tergo.  Now  in  no.  328/j  of  the  present  volume  we  detail  an  experi- 
ment made  by  Key  and  Retzins,  by  which  tliey  show  that  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  pressure  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  is  mainly  in 
accordance  with  the  movements  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  Thus, 
while  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  blood  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  during 
the  intervals  of  respiration,  as  measured  by  the  manometer,  amounts 
to  from  2  to  4  mm.,  the  arterial  pulsation^  which  could  also  be 
observed  simultaneously  in  the  manometer,  they  describe  as  being 
**smalL*'  If  J  therefore,  the  prevailing  motion  in  the  longitudinal 
sinus  is  in  accordance  with  the  intervals  of  respiration,  and  if  the 
arterial  pulsation  in  them  is  only  **  small/'  it  follows  from  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Dr,  Carpenter  in  relation  to  venonn  circulation,  that 
the  prevailing  motion  in  the  arteries  within  the  cranium  is  also  in 
accordance  with  the  intervala  of  rospiration,  and  that  their  arterial 
pulsation  is  weak. 

Here  then  we  have  another  confirmation  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine 
in  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  brain ;  namely,  that  the  motion  of  the 
brain  itself  is  synchronous  with  respiration^  while  the  pulsatile  motion, 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  the  brain,  belongs  to  the  dura  mater. 
The  experiment  of  Key  and  Retzius,  to  which  we  have  referred  above, 
conBrms  also  a  statement  made  by  Swedenborg  to  this  effect,  that  the 
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dura  mater  reoeivea  the  animatory  motion  of  the  bram  '*  through  the 
medium  of  the  three  great  amuses,"  %.e.  the  lougitudiual  and  the  two 
lateral  sinuses. 

To  the  fact  that  the  arterial  as  well  as  the  venous  blood  of  the 
encephalon  is  emancipated  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  heart,  and  is 
placed  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  brain,  which  imbues 
it  with  its  own  motion,  we  also  attribute  a  peculiarity  noticed  by 
physiologists  in  connection  with  the  circulatioii  of  the  blood  within 
the  cranium,  namely,  a  tendency  in  the  blood  ni  remaining  within  the 
cranium,  and  a  disinclination  to  being  forced  thence. 

H.  The  next  point  which  concerns  us  is  tbe  motion  observed  in  the 
liquid  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain  ;  namely,  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid or  cerebro-spinal  liquid  which  circulates  between  the  arach- 
noid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater,  Thb  involves  the  relation  which 
the  dura  mater  and  the  brain  occupy  in  respect  to  one  another  On 
thia  subject  Swedenborg  says,  **  T!ie  dura  mater  fp-ants  (he  brain 
space,  bounds f  measure^  mode^  mid  abiUty  of  swellinc;  in  alternate  times; 
na^,  as  a  common  or  general  bond  it  peymits  it  eveti  to  reciprocate  the 
times  of  iis  animation;  and  to  this  it  also  contributes  its  own  share.  It 
grants  it  space,  because  the  dura  mater  is  removed  from  the  pia  mater 
of  the  brain,  except  in  the  points  mentioned  above.  It  grants  it 
bounds  and  measure;  for  the  bmin  is  able  to  swell  so  far,  and  no 
farther.  It  grants  it  mode  according  to  the  bounds  or  limitationa 
which  it  prescribes ;  and  consequently  ability ;  for  without  the  dura 
mater,  or  when  its  bands  are  loosened — when,  therefore,  the  brahi  is  not 
embraced  by  the  dura  mater — ^the  brain  raises  itself  only  with  great 
difficulty  ;  as  has  been  observed  by  experience  in  some  diseased  persons. 
It  is  therefore  also  smoothed  and  polished  on  the  side  which  is  turned 
towards  the  brain,  and  anointed  by  a  proper  fluid.  On  this  account 
also  its  vessels  are  imprinted  on  some  of  t!ie  tables  of  the  cranium. 
Hence  arises  the  expansile  motion  of  the  dura  mater;  for  it  has  a 
double  motion,  namely,  one  which  is  expansile,  and  another  which  la 
pulsatile.  The  former  it  derives  from  the  brain,  and  the  latter  from 
its  own  arteries.  Reaction  and  elasticity  are  requii-ed  of  the  dura 
mater,  in  order  that  it  may  concur  in  a  general  manner  mth  the 
motion  of  the  brain ;  for  when  it  has  reached  the  extreme  bounds  of 
its  expansion,  then  the  dura  mater  urgea  it  to  enter  upon  the  reciprocal 
period  of  it^  contraction,  .  .  .  The  dura  mater,  therefore,  ministers  to 
the  brain  in  the  capacity  of  a  tendou  *'  (L  no.  261 ), 

The  property  of  the  dura  mater  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  recipro- 
cate the  motion  of  the  brain — its  elasticity,  in  fact,  which  is  denied  by 
a  number  of  the  leading  anatomista — is  fully  discussed  in  the  light  of 
modem  science  in  Note  ii.  on  "  The  Structure  and  Use  of  the  Dura 
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Mater,"  iios.  4  to  IL  But  as  to  its  structure^  so  far  as  it  is  enabled 
thereby  to  have  a  twofold  or  mixed  motion,  Swedenborg  distinguiahes 
in  it  a  **  du|>lipation  or  a  triplication  of  strata  or  laminaj"  (i.  no.  163)  j 
and  he  aays,  **  the  internal  lamina  of  the  dum  mater  belongs  to  the 
brain,  the  external  to  the  heart,  and  the  middle  where  the  arteries 
rim,  to  both"  {ilnil),^  From  thisp  however,  it  follows  that  the 
external  lamina,  which  is  turned  towards  the  cranium,  has  a  piilsatilo 
motion,  and  the  internal,  which  ia  turned  towards  the  brain,  is  imbued 
with  the  resipiratory  motion  of  the  brain.  Now  we  learn  from  the 
tracings  of  Fran^ois-Franck,  Salathi^,  and  Mosso,  that  whenever  the 
breathing  is  tranquil,  or  when  the  brain  retreats  from  the  dura  luater, 
the  pulsatile  motion  prevails  in  the  dura  mater ;  but  when  the  brain 
makes  a  voluntary  effort,  or  gi^es  through  a  mental  of)eration,  the 
respiratory  motion  of  the  brain  prevails  over  the  pulsatile  motion. 
From  this  again  it  follows  that  the  liquid  which  occupies  a  middle 
ground  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain,  is  a  recipient  both  nf 
the  pulsatile  motion  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of  the  respiratory  motion 
of  the  brain.  This  also  is  the  result  of  experience  in  the  ease  of 
animals  where  a  part  of  the  cranium  has  been  removed  by  a  trephine, 
and  the  dura  mater  under  it  has  been  excised,  thus  enabling  the 
observer  by  a  suitable  apparatus  to  record  the  oscillations  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  liquid.  These  movements  are  e>thibited  in  fig,  9,  which 
is  a  tracing,  taken  by  Salath^,^  of  the  oscillations  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
liqnid  in  a  trephined  dug,  with  a  simultaneous  registration  of  the 
rospinitory  motii»n  of  tlje  i\n\i^  chest. 


rxn-J  -^^Z 


^rxj-v/^xTv^-V^i 


Deaertpiion  0/  Fig,  9* — "A  tracing  of  the  cerebral  oacDhitions  (C) 
and  the  respiration  (R)  taken  simultaneously  in  a  dog ;  /,  inspiration  ; 
E,  expiration." 

^  Oonceroing  the  distincttoii  of  the  dura  mater  into  latniniB,  see  Note  ii.  noi, 
1*3. 
'  **  RpcherchpR*"  etc.    (TriTaux  da  Lahorntoire  dc  M.  Mwrey,  ii.  unii^e,  1876), 
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Salathe  continues  :  '*  The  tracings  furnished  by  the  dog  are  much 
moTQ  satififaotory  than  those  obtained  from  the  rabbit  Fig.  ITS  [our 
fig.  9]  IB  a  good  example. 

"  The  upper  line  shows  oscillations  which  for  convenience*  sake  we 
shall  call '  cerebral  oaciUationa'  OBcillations  are  noticed  there  barmou* 
iiing  with  the  pube,  to  which  large  respiratory  undiilatioiia  are 
Buperadded  That  these  undulations  are  io  harmony  with  the  respira- 
tory motion  can  very  easily  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  linen 
placed  one  above  the  other.  The  volume  of  the  brain  is  seen  dimin- 
ishing during  inspiration  (/),  and  increasing  during  expiration  (^ 

"  In  the  above  example  the  respiration  is  very  calm  "  (p.  365). 

Very  little  difference  is  noticed  between  fig.  9,  which  represents  the 
oscillations  of  the  cerebro-sjiinal  liquid,  and  fig.  1,  which  represents  the 
motions  of  the  dura  mater  taken  from  that  membrane  itself.  The 
influence  from  the  brain  in  either  case  seems  to  be  as  marked  as  that 
exerted  by  the  dura  mater. 

15.  In  Salathc's  description  of  his  experience  in  measuring  tlie 
oscillatioa  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  trephined  dogs,  a  circumstance 
is  alluded  to  which,  no  doubt,  had  a  conaiderable  share  in  determining 
the  result  of  Donders'  experiment  adverted  to  above  (p.  647)  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  Prof.  Luschka.  Salathe*  says,  **Tlie  brain  on 
coming  into  contact  with  the  orifice  [prtiduced  by  the  trephine]  in  tlie 
cranium,  applies  itself  to  the  same  so  cltisely  as  to  shut  it  up  completely 
in  the  manner  of  a  cork-stopper,  which  no  longer  allows  the  cerebro- 
Bpinal  liquid,  which  had  been  drawn  away  by  the  expansile  motion 
of  the  brain,  to  Sow  back  into  the  tube  [attached  to  the  opening  in 
the  cranium].  Under  such  conditions  it  was,  indeed,  still  possible  to 
perceive  some  very  feeble  oscilbtions  in  the  tube,  which  oscillations 
became  especially  visible  by  the  play  of  the  light  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  contained  in  it ;  yet  these  exceedingly  small  displacements  arose 
only  from  the  small  x>ertion  of  the  encephalic  surface  engaged  in  the 
orifice  and  forming  the  hernia,  and  which  could  be  the  seat  of  very 
feeble  movementa  occasioned  by  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
Bwelling  of  the  encephalon.  The  production  of  such  heniias  in  the 
roof  of  the  cranium  can  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  in  a  normal  condition  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  in  contact  with 
the  roof  of  the  craniunij  from  which  they  are  separated  simply  by  a 
thin  stratum  of  the  sub-arachnoid  liquid. 

"In  one  of  our  last  exi>eriments  we  were  able  to  ascertain  very 
positively  the  part  of  an  obstructor  which  a  cerebral  hernia  may  play 
in  an  operation  with  the  trephine. 

1  Salathe  (A*),  "  Becherches  sar  Ifs  maavementB  da  cenroaa,**    ThtedePariSi 

isn. 
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'*  After  applying  our  apparatus  to  the  opening  obtained,  we  were 
able  to  register  aome  fine  movements  from  a  trephined  dog.  Tlies6 
movementei,  which  at  firat  were  very  marked,  gradually  became  w^eaker, 
until  at  last  they  became  nearly  equal  to  zero.  After  unacrewing  the 
tube  fixed  to  the  cranium  of  the  animal,  we  perceived  a  hernia  which 
extended  considerably  into  the  osseous  space.  By  pressing  it  gently 
with  the  finger  we  caused  it  to  return  into  the  cranial  cavity.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  brain  no  longer  pressed  against  the  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  cranium,  we  saw  how  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  made  its 
way  imjjetuotjLsly  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cranium,  all  around 
the  opening  which  had  been  made  by  the  trephine.  After  the  tube 
had  been  ecrewed  on  again  the  movements  reappeared,  but  disappeared 
in  proportion  as  the  hernia  was  produced  anew"  (p.  74), 

Such  hemise  are  no  doubt  formed  in  all  those  cases  where,  aa  in 
Dondera*^  experiment,  a  piece  of  glass  ia  luted  air-tight  into  the  hole 
formed  by  the  trephine.  Thus,  suppose  the  space  between  the  brnin 
and  the  glass  is  first  filled  up  by  water  which  has  been  boiled,  yet  that 
water  is  sure  to  be  absorbed  by-and-by,  when  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  necessarily  pushed  into  its  place,  thus  forming  a  hernia  of  the 
kind  described  by  Salathe^  which  ia  the  subject  merely  of  very  diminu- 
tive cerebral  movements. 

16.  The  facta  concerning  the  motions  of  the  brain  and  of  the  dura 
mater  which  have  recently  been  published  by  the  **  Graphic  School,"  as 
represented  by  Professors  Marey,  Francois-Fran ck,  Mosso,  and  Dr. 
Salath^,  are  so  positive,  and  as  being  self-registered  are  established  so 
firmly  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  resulta  obtained  by  previous  observers.  And  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  regard  the  results  and  the  conclusions  at  which  previous  explorers 
have  arrived  in  the  new  light  gained  on  the  subject 

Up  to  Swedenborg's  time,  t.f.  1740,  the  motion  of  the  brain  was 
universally  supposed  to  be  synchronous  with  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  heart.  And  although  Oribasius^  as  far  back  as  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  ia  said  to  have  siwken  of  a  motion  of  the  brain  in 
harmony  with  respiration,  and  although  Slevogt,  who  published,  1690, 
at  Jena,  a  disputation  on  the  dura  mater,  is  said  to  have  given  utter- 
ance to  similar  ideas ;  still  attention  to  the  labours  of  these  men  haa 
been  called  only  after  Swedenborg,  in  1741,  bad  published  at  Amster- 
dam vol  il  of  his  "(Economia  Regni  Animalla,"  which  contains  a 
most  important  section  bearing  this  title :   Dt  Moiu  Cerebri :   qmod 

*  Dondors,  '*  Die  Bcwcgangen  ties  Hims  und  dio  Veranderungeii  in  der 
GoraBsfulltiDg  der  Vm  Mater  auch  bei  geschlowenem  ntinusdehnbarem  Schiidel 
iiQtnittelbar  beobachteL"  (KederL  Laocet^  I&50*  Scbinidl^tt  Jabrbiichcr,  Bd. 
e»,  1851.) 
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^u$  animatio  eum  rmpiratione  jmlmonum  coincidaU  It  Beema  strange 
that  in  speaking  of  the  above  voliimo  where  the  runniug  title  of  the 
section  in  question  is  to  this  effect,  "  the  coincidence  of  the  motion  of 
the  brain  and  the  lungs,"  Haller  *  should  have  stated  that,  according 
to  Swedenborg,  **  the  motion  of  the  brain  is  voluntary,  and  miginates 
from  tkt  heart,''  The  fact,  however,  is  that  Swedenborg  was  not  only 
the  first  author  who  discussed  in  full,  and  defended  most  successfully, 
the  thesis  of  **  the  coincidence  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  with  that  of 
the  lungs,''  but  the  theory  which  he  set  forth  on  thi^  subject  is  also  so 
complete  that  the  facts  recently  established  by  the  "  Graphic  School  ** 
confirm  it  in  every  particular. 

Ecker^  describes  the  discovery  of  the  respiratory  character  of  the 
motion  of  the  brain  as  follows;  **  Fun  ton!  (17)*  had  observed  a  rela- 
tion between  the  respiratory  motion  and  the  movements  of  the  brain ; 
his  observations,  however,  remained  unnoticed  ;  Slevogt  (12)  also  had 
remarked  an  elevation  of  the  dura  mater  during  expiration ;  yet  J. 
Daniel  Schliuhting,  a  physician  of  Amsterdam,  was  the  Erst  [Sweden- 
borg  published  his  first  work  on  this  subject  in  1741,  Schlichting  in 
1750]  who  directed  again  attention  to  the  connection  between  the 
respiratory  motion  and  the  movements  of  the  bram.  Based  on  experi- 
ments and  obsei-vationa  he  declared  that  at  each  expiration  the  whole 
brain  becomes  elevated  or  expanded,  while  during  inspiration  it  subsides 
and  collapses.  Never  before  him  [?]  had  this  view  been  laid  down 
80  distinctly ;  and  therefore  this  discovery  is  one  of  great  im[»ortance. 
Schlichting*s  observations  appeared  in  the  year  1 750  in  the  *  il  tmoires 
de  mathematique  et  physique  pr^entt»s  a  rAcadtmie  Roy  ale  des 
Bciences,  Savants  strangers/  torn,  i,  p.  113.  He  showed  that  this 
motion  is  due  neither  to  the  contraction  of  the  dura  mater,  nor  to  a 
pulsation  of  the  sinuses  or  of  the  arteries,  but  is  an  intrinsic  motion  of 
the  entire  mass  of  the  brain ;  that  this  motion  continues  during  the 
whole  existence  of  life,  and  that  it  is  rendered  possible  by  an  empty 
space  between  the  cranium  and  the  brain.  The  real  cause  of  this 
motion  was  not  recognised  by  Schlichting  with  certainty  j  and  he 
leaves  it  undecided  whether  it  is  a  kind  of  systaltic  and  diastaltic 
motion  peculiar  to  tbo  brain  itself,  or  whether  its  expansion  is  caused 
by  a  greater  afflux  of  blotHl  or  of  air  towards  the  brain  during  expim- 
tion  than  during  inspiration.  Schlichting-s  observations  were  the 
cause  of  many  investigations  which  led  to  important  results,     Haller 

<  **  Biblioth©eii  Acatoraica,"  ii.  p,  328. 

1  Ecker^Prof*  A, J,  ^'Physiologische  Unttirauchuugea  uberdie  Bewegungeude» 
Gehirns  tirnl  RUckemaArks,  etc./'  Stattgart,  1843. 

■  The  figures  in  parentheses  which  tbroyghout  the  remaimng  part  of  Note  i. 
are  pnt  nfter  the  names  of  obsfrvera  or  uutborB,  refer  to  the  titles  of  their  publica- 
tiooa,  which  are  given  in  full  in  a  biblio^apUical  list  at  the  end  of  Note  i 
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and  his  pupil  Walsdorf  (24)  in  Gtennany,  and  Lamnre  (25)  in  France, 
entered  almost  simultaneously  on  their  investigations,  .  .  *  Towards 
the  end  of  1751,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1752,  Haller  communicated 
his  results  in  letters  to  Sauvages  and  R<§aumur,  wherein  lie  stated  that 
the  movements  of  the  brain  are  due  to  the  circulation  of  the  venous 
blood,  which  during  expiration  Eows  back  towards  the  brain,  .  .  . 
Lamure  made  his  first  experiments  in  1751,  where  ho  observed  a 
BwelHng  of  the  brain  during  eacpiration^  and  its  subsidence  during 
inspiratioTi.  .  .  ,  In  1752  he  made  additional  experiments  whereby 
he  obtained  results  similar  to  these  uf  Haller,  and  learned  that  a  mere 
compression  of  the  thorax,  even  in  the  dead  animal,  produces  the  same 
effeetB  aa  expiration.  Lorry  (29)  did  not  add  m^ch  that  was  new  to 
the  observations  of  these  gentlemen^  but  by  his  exi>eriment3  confirmed 
the  double  motion  uf  the  brain.  Portal  (33)  in  1771  repeated  the 
experiments  of  Haller  and  Lamure  in  the  Collt^ge  de  France,  arriving  at 
the  same  results.  Ilavina  (40),  with  a  view  of  exploring  these  motions, 
experimented  on  twenty  cats,  a  number  of  dogs,  on  foxes,  otters, 
martens,  donkej^,  horses,  sheep,  calves,  hares,  rabbits  ;  he  recognised 
the  double  motion  of  the  brain,  and  attributed  it  to  the  same  causes 
as  Haller.  Treviranus  (43)  and  Buidach  (46),  who  also  treat  of  this 
motion,  have  contributed  nothing  new  to  the  subject,  although  the 
latter  furnished  some  theoretical  explanations;  the  same  is  the  case 
with  Lucae  (39).  The  most  recent  investigations  into  this  subject 
were  made  by  Flourens  (55),  in  the  new  edition  of  his  'Experimental 
ReaBarchei^  into  the  Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System'*' 
(pp.  27-31). 

17.  Althann,'  who  wrote  nearly  thurty  years  after  Ecker,  continues 
the  history  of  our  subject  as  follows  :  **  Flourens  (G3)  at  first  experi- 
mented with  rabbits,  the  arteriei*  of  which  in  his  estimation  were  too 
small  to  cominunicate  to  the  brain  a  sensible  motion  by  their  intumes- 
cence; on  which  account  he  at  first  denied  altogether  the  arterial 
motions  of  the  brain.  Exi>erunents  made  with  dogs  ciiused  him  to 
change  his  opinion,  so  that  he  afterwards  was  able  to  trace  the  arteriul 
motioQs  even  in  rabbits,  and  in  two  persons  wounded  in  the  forehead. 
Valentin  (G4)  and  Donders  (65),  who  by  the  reflected  light  thrown  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain  by  a  mirror  discriminated  arterial  elevatii>nB 
even  in  rabbits,  together  with  Virchow  (70),  Bruns  (71),  Kubel  (69)^ 
Bwdge  (78),  Hyrtl  (68),  and  ail  modem  authors  in  general,  without 

*  Althann  (Gijorg),  Beitroge  t\xf  Phyaiologie  uad  pAthologi4)  der  CircnlatioD,  i 
•*I>er  Kreialtuf  in  der  Schadelhohle/*  Dorimt,  187L  Cbapter  iv.,  "Dio 
Oehintbewegongen  am  geotEneteu  od«r  nlolit  vi>Ukoinmen  verkngcberten  Schddel." 
(The  motions  of  the  bmin  in  an  opeocd  skull,  or  ia  one  which  is  not  perfectly 
osseous.) 
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any  exception,  declared  in  favour  of  botli  kinds  of  motion  in  the  brain. 
According  to  Burdach  (46),  Brana  (71),  and  Kubel  (69)^  however, 
only  arterial  motions  take  place  in  the  brain  while  the  lungs  are 
breathing  calmly,  the  respiratory  motion  being  added  by  laboured 
breathing.  In  a  patient  Butlering  from  a  considerable  loss  of  subatauce 
in  her  crflnial  bone^,  Bruns  could  discover  only  pulsatOe  motions,  as 
long  as  she  was  breathing  very  quietly.  Under  the  same  circnm- 
atanoeSy  and  in  the  same  patient^  Kubel  could  distinguish  only  Indis- 
tioct  respiratory  motions,  while  both  observers  noticed  them  clearly 
whenever  she  breathed  with  a  greater  effort;  feeble  respiratory 
motions  manifested  themselves  as  soon  as  she  commenced  talking. 
Haller  (26)  already  (t  iv.  p,  176)  considers  the  pulsatile  motions  as 
more  constant  Leny  (32)  witnessed  during  screams  only  a  kind  of 
respiratory  movement,  which  at  other  times  he  could  not  see ;  that  is, 
at  one  time  the  brain  pressed  through  an  opening  in  the  skull,  and  at 
another  time  it  sank  to  its  usual  level" 

Tlie  following  authors,  according  to  Althann,  acknowledge  only  such 
motions  of  the  brain  as  are  synchronous  with  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart ;  the  names  in  brackets  are  quoted  also  by  Swedenborg :  [Kealdo 
Colombo  (3)],  Riolanus  (7),  [Bartholin  (8)],  Diemerbroek  (10), 
[Yieussens  (9),  Ridley  (11,  15),  Baglivi  (U),  Pacchtoni  (16),  Bellini 
(18)],  Gambs  (8),  Walther  (9),  Richemnd  (35,  47),  Klein  (36), 
Walther  (41),  Rudolphi  (45),  Yelten  (52),  Zartmann  (53),  Kaehler 
(51),  Mayer  (54).  Their  observations,  he  states,  were  made  both  in 
animals  and  in  human  beings. 

The  following  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  recognked  only 
respiratory,  and  no  pulsatile  motions  in  the  brain ;  namely,  Lamure 
(25),  Portal  (33,  34),  Lucae  (39),  Treviranug  (26),  Weidmann  and 
Wenzel  (38). 

The  folloT^ing  additional  authors,  not  mentioned  above  by  Ecker  in 
this  connection,  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  a  double  motion 
in  the  brain;  namely,  Vicq  d*A^>T  (31),  Bichat  (44),  Magendie  (66), 
Longet  (57). 

18,  Between  the  time  when  Bonders  in  1850  and  1851  published 
the  results  of  his  investigation  into  the  movements  of  the  brain,  and 
the  rise  of  the  graphic  method  of  physiology  which  was  aucceasfully 
applied  to  the  registration  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  in  1875,  a  kind 
of  obscuration  coupled  with  indifference  seems  to  have  come  over  the 
physiologists  which  induced  them  to  deny  the  existence  of  all  motion 
in  a  normally-constituted  brain,  and  to  exclude  the  consideration  of 
this  important  subject  altogether  from  their  text-books.  In  vain 
physiologists  like  Hichet  {see  above,  p.  646)  protested  against  the  argu- 
ments by  which  science  had  fortified  itself  in  tMs  negative  position ; 
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he  preachdd  to  deaf  ear8»  uotil  at  last  the  redpiring  brain  itself 
declared  tke  reality  of  its  motion  by  those  tracings  wMch  it  fumialied 
by  meaiiB  of  the  graphic  method, 

Preparationa  for  the  graphic  method  were  made  as  early  as  1813  by 
Eavina  (40),  who  was  the  firat  obaerver  by  whom  a  glass  tube  waa 
fastened  to  an  opening  in  the  akuD  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
motion  of  the  brain  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  liquid  in  the  tube. 
BourgougDon  (50)  in  1839  followed  up  Ravina's  exijeriment,  and  he 
m  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  Prof,  Bruna  in  Tubingen,  who  constructed 
an  instruiaent  by  which  an  indicator  exhibited  the  movements  in  an 
exposed  dura  mater.  Kubel  (69)  exi>erimeiited  with  Bruns*  iiiatru- 
ment,  and  published  his  results  in  an  inaugural  dissertation  in  1853. 
Ley  den  (75)  in  1866  waa  the  next  who  measured  the  motion  and 
pressure  in  the  brain  by  an  instrument,  and  he  also  was  the  finst  who 
tried  to  obtain  a  tracing  by  means  of  his  instrument.  He  did  not,  • 
however,  succeed  very  well  in  his  attempt,  as  little  as  LangJet,  who 
took  up  this  subject  after  him  in  France.  Mosso  in  Turin  and 
Fran^ois-Franck  in  Paris  were  the  first  who  applied  successfully 
Prof.  Marey's  sphygmograph  and  his  pneumograph  to  the  registration 
of  the  movements  of  the  brain.  Their  results  were  made  known  in 
1875. 

19.  Another  factor  which  stimulated  them  in  their  researches  was 
a  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Pi^gu  (60)  as  far  back  as  1846,  and  which 
promised  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  twofold  motion  of  the  brain, 
Pi6gu  showed  by  his  experiments  that  movements  analogous  to  those 
of  the  brain  exist  in  the  arms  and  legs ;  in  shorty  in  every  part  of  the 
body. 

According  to  Vaillard,^  **  Pi*igu  enclosed  his  leg,  or  a  portion  of  one 
of  his  Umbs,  in  a  metallic  boot  filled  with  tepid  w'^ter.  This  boot 
communicated  with  a  horizontal  tube  furnished  with  a  scale  which  was 
graduated  in  millimetres.  With  the  aid  of  this  simple  apparatus  he 
realised  what  Chelius  aftenvards  termed  volumetric  sphygmography, 
that  is,  the  measurement  of  the  sanguineous  wave  in  the  extremities. 
Pi^gu  noticed  that  the  liquid  column  in  the  tube  presented  the  alternate 
movements  of  a  rise  and  a  faU ;  the  liquid  reached  its  maximum  of 
depression  during  inspiration,  while  its  highest  elevation  coincided 
with  expiration.  The  passage  from  the  state  of  depression  to  that  of 
elevation  was  marked  by  a  series  of  little  stEirts  which  were  exactly 
synchronous  with  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  By  this  experiment 
Dr.  Hdgu  established  precisely  the  double  nature  of  the  movements 
which  he  had  been  observing.  The  more  rapid  of  these  movements, 
which  kept  time  with  the  heait,  corresponded  to  the  arterial  pulsations ; 
1  ''  Revue  meuaueUe  dc  M^deciue  et  Chirurgie/'  iv.  1880. 
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while  the  other,  which  were  slower,  and  interfered  with  the  fonner, 
were  due  to  the  influence  of  respiratioiL  .  »  .  Impelled  by  the  logic 
of  circumstances,  Piegu  extended  the  results  which  he  had  observed 
to  the  brain,  and  acknowledged  in  that  organ  the  double  movements 
which  he  had  studied  in  the  extremities"  (p.  644). 

Like  most  new  diacoveries  destined  to  interfere  with  the  commonly* 
received  scientific  ideas,  Pii^gu's  discovery  remained  unnoticed  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  when  at  last,  as  Vaiilard  informs  us,  the  Doctor 
took  up  the  subject  again  in  the  "Journal  de  TAnatomie^of  1872, 
insisting  that  the  movements  of  the  brain^  far  from  constituting  a 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  that  organ,  are  but  the  expression  of  a  law 
common  to  the  whole  body.  **  The  movements  of  the  brain,  those  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  those  of  the  limbs  of  the  body/*  says  he, 
*^  are  all  identical  in  their  manilestation.  They  aU  acknowledge  the 
same  cause,  that  double  expansion  which  the  entire  organism  of  circula- 
tion undergoes,  and  whereby  all  vascular  pressure  is  represented  under 
the  general  form  of  the  double  inEuence  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs/* 

20.  The  fact  discovered  by  Pitgu  in  1846  was  well  known  to 
Swedenborg,  aa  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  his  "  Regnum 
Animale,''  vol  ii,,  published  in  1744:  "  Not  only  do  the  lungs  them- 
selves respire,  but  they  also  cause  the  whole  of  the  organic  system  to 
respire  along  with  them ;  namely,  both  the  middle  region,  in  which 
they  themselves  are  situated  ;  the  superior  region,  which  ib  that  of  the 
head  and  the  brain  ;  and  the  inferior  region,  or  that  of  the  abdomen ; 
and  in  fact,  even  the  appendages  of  the  trunk, — ike  amu  and  handi^ 
the  legs  aiid  feeif  domi  to  thett'j^  0/  t^ieJingerB  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the 
ends  0/  tkr  toes  in  ike  other  ;  so  that  there  is  not  a  comer  in  any  pro« 
vince  of  the  kingdom  whither  the  pulmonic  breath  does  not  penetrate 
with  active  power;  and  this,  by  the  mediation  and  instrumentality  of 
a  number  of  general  appliances, — for  instance,  of  the  mediastinum, 
the  pleura,  the  diaphragm,  the  [>eritonaenm,  the  ribs,  and  the  ver- 
tebrae ;  speaking  generally,  by  the  mediation  of  the  nerves,  vessela, 
membranes,  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  all  the  constituents  that  make  up  the  com  pages  of  the 
whole.  We  shall  clearly  perceive  this  to  be  the  case,  if  wo  consider 
the  continuity,  relation,  and  circling  course  of  the  above  substances ; 
nay,  we  may  have  sensible  experience  of  it  in  our  own  persons,  in  the 
respective  acta  of  sneezing,  coughing,  shouting,  vociferating,  evacuating 
the  faeces,  wrestling,  and  other  similar  oi^erations,  during  which  we 
distead  the  lungs  and  augment  the  breathing  to  the  greatest  degree ; 
that  is  to  say,  provided  we  fix  our  mental  vision  attentively  upon  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  And  again,  the  fact  is  brought  com* 
pletely  home  to  our  senses,  and  placed  in  clear  light,  in  the  simpler 
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and  less  elaborate  forms  of  the  animal  creation, — in  worms,  nyrapha, 
caterpillars,  butterflies,  fliefl,  and  other  little  living  machines  of  a 
similar  kind;  in  which  the  pulmonic  breath  flows  in^,  not  as  in 
animals  of  larger  size,  through  so  many  mediations,  and  instrumental 
appliances,  of  ligaments,  membranes,  and  muscles,  and  through  so  many 
cartilaginous  and  osseous  balaaces,  but  immediately,  by  air-vessels  or 
bronchial  pipes,  dividing  and  ramifying  in  the  form  of  fibres,  through 
all  the  organic  powers  of  the  body ;  and  this  flowing  in,  by  manifest 
co-operation  expands  their  chain  of  uses  "  (English  edition^  no,  395)> 

Swedenborg  also  agrees  with  Pi6gu  in  extending  the  sphere  of 
operation  of  the  lungs  into  the  head,  and  even  into  the  brain  ;  but 
he  diff'ers  from  him  in  this  respect,  that  he  derives  the  respiration  of 
the  lungs  from  the  animatory  motion  of  the  brain,  and  not  vi^^e  verm  ; 
and  that  he  regards  the  lungs  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  brain  m  the 
body,  co-operating  with  the  brain  in  carrying  out  its  behests  in  the  body. 
This  Swedenborg  declares  in  the  following  passage  :  "  The  respiration 
of  the  lungs  flows  not  only  into  the  trunk  of  the  body,  but  also  into  the 
head,  and  into  the  organs  of  motion  and  sensation ;  and  in  fact  to  the 
brain,  the  very  fountain  of  its  motion,  to  which  it  rises  in  infinite 
streams,  aa  it  were  in  meanders  and  circlea,  and  associates  itself  with 
the  periods  of  respiration,  or  aa  we  term  them,  the  animations  of  the 
brain.  Thus  the  lungs  and  the  brains  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
the  spinal  cord  are  synchronous  in  their  respective  animations  and  re- 
spirations ;  and  this  in  order  that  causes  may  act  harmoniously,  and  con- 
apire  in  operation,  with  effects;  things  prior  with  things  posterior;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  soul  with  the  spirit  of  the  body ;  and  in  order  that  there 
may  be  an  influx  and  reflux  of  the  one  into  the  other.  On  these  accounts 
the  pulmonic  engines  or  beUows  rise  precisely  at  the  same  momenta  that 
the  cerebrum  inspires  its  costal,  and  the  cerebeMum  its  sympathetic 
nerves**  {Rtgnimi  Animalt^  English  edition,  vol.  ii.  no,  398). 

In  explanatory  notes  Swedenborg  enters  more  fully  into  this  subject. 
Concerning  the  necessity  of  the  motion  of  the  lungs  coinciding  with 
the  animation  of  the  brain,  he  says,  "The  animations,  or  elevations 
and  constrictions,  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebeUum,  cannot  fail  to  be 
synchronous  with  the  respiration  of  the  lungs ;  otherwise  the  lungs 
could  not  conspire  to  the  eame  effect  as  the  brains.  Putting  aside 
the  arguments  and  inductions  derivable  from  the  anatomy  and  con- 
nection of  substances,  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  subordina- 
tions and  mediations  of  all  the  causes  that  enter  and  constitute  each 
particular  effect ;  as  in  the  present  case  by  the  fact  that  the  lungs 
concur  in  the  most  absolute  manner  to  every  action  originatmg  from 
and  ordered  by  the  brains.  The  complete  concordance  is  perfectly 
manifest  from  all  actions.     Thus  when  the  mind  is  thinking  very 
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intently,  and  breathing  tacitly  and  Blowly,  then  the  lungs,  elevated  to 
a  certain  degree,  appear  in  like  manner  to  keep  silence,  and  to  send 
out  and  draw  in  the  air  almost  imperceijtibly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
analyses  of  the  rational  mind  by  any  motion  on  their  part  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  heated  with  passion,  and  the  cerebrum 
acts  tumultuoualy,  and  as  it  were  swells  and  surges,  then  the  lung? 
likewise  boil  up.  The  same  is  the  case  in  all  the  other  affections 
of  the  mttonai  and  animal  minds.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  the  lungs 
communicate  their  respiratory  actions  so  extensively ;  in  short,  to  all 
points  in  the  body ;  for  whithersoever  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  and  their  modifieationa,  penetrate,  thither  aUo  goes  the 
breathing  motion  or  action  of  the  lungs  "  {ibut,  note  y). 

The   method    again    by  which   the   brain  through   its  animatoiy 
motion  produces  the  respiratory  motion  of  the   lungs,  Swedenborg 
describes  thus,  **  It  is  a  truth  constantly  presented  to  us  as  the  result 
of  all  our   analytic  investigations,  that  every  action  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  is  determined  through  the  fibres ;  and  that  the  fibres 
cannot  be  determined   into  act  except  by  their  beginnings  or  prin- 
ciples ;   in   short,  by  the  organs   that   are   prefixed  to  those   fibres. 
The  latter  must  certainly  be  excited  to  motion  by  their  principiea, 
and  commence  and  describe  their  motion  in  this  way.     It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  action  can  begin  in  the  middle  of  a  fibre,  and  not 
in  its  first  terminus.     If  then  it  begins  in  the  firat  organs,  it  must 
inevitably  begin  in  the  cortical  glands  [or  nerve-cells],  for  the  fibres 
commence,  and  are  conceived  and  pnxiuced,  in  those  glands,  and  the 
arterial  vessels  of  the  brain  terminate  also  in  them.     Hence  if  the 
principles  of  motion  exist  in  them,  according  to  all   physical  and 
philosophical   laws,  as   mutually  confirmed  by,  and  confirming  each 
other,  those  principles  must  necessarily  commence  by  a  kind  of  active^ 
living,  or  locomotive,  reciprocal  force,  that  is,  by  a  kind  of  expanaioQ 
and  constriction,  or  systole  and  diastole,  such  as  we  observe  in  a  gross 
form  in  the  lungs  and  heart;  for  the  same  conditiona  are  involved, 
whether  the   spirit  is  to    be    driven    through    the    fibres,   or  the 
blood   through   the  vessels.     The   blood   cannot  be  driven  through 
its  arteries  without   the    reciprocal    expansion    and    constriction   of 
the  heart ;   nor  can  the  spirit  be  driven  through   the   fibres,   which 
are  little  canals  and  vessels  analogous  to  the  arteries,  only  more  pure, 
without  the  reciprocal  expansion  and  constriction  of  the  cortical  glands 
of  the  brain,  which  on  this  account  deserve  the  apj^ellation  of  pure 
ooFcula  or  little   hearts.     Assuming  or  granting   these   points,   the 
necessary  consequence  is,  that  every  time  the  cortical  and  cineritious 
substance  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal 
cord  contracts,  or  constriiiges  itself,  the  whole  mass  of  these  parts 
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sinks  down,  and  undergoes  systole  ;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  undergoes 
diastole,  when  the  same  substance,  I  mean  the  whole  congeries, 
expands.  This  is  the  animation  of  the  brain — using  the  term  brain 
in  its  widest  acceptfition — that  corresponds  to  the  respiration  of  the 
lungs.  We  must  now  proceed  a  step  farther.  If  the  animal  or 
nervous  spirit,  at  the  intervals  of  the  constriction  of  these  organic  sub- 
stances—of the  little  hearts  of  the  cerebrum — is  eipresaed  by  the 
cerebrum  through  the  nerves  and  nervous  fibres,  of  course  it  is  ex- 
l^ressed  by  the  cerebellum  into  its  grand  ajonpathetic  nerves,  the 
l>iieum«>-gaatric  nerve,  and  the  great  sympathetic  cords :  and  granting 
this,  it  follows  that  these  nerves  act  during  the  same  intervals  upon 
the  (ihres  of  the  pulmonary  plexus,  and  upon  the  fibres  of  the  costal 
nerves ;  w*hich  cannot  fail  on  the  instant  to  act  upon  their  muscles 
and  membranes  ;  nor  the  latter  to  act  upon  the  riba,  and  thus  upon 
the  internal  structure  of  the  lungs.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  aniuiar 
tions  of  the  brain  {using  the  term  here  again  in  its  widest  sense)  must 
necessarily  be  coincident  with  the  respirations  of  the  liinga :  and  the 
fact  is  still  more  plainly  declared  by  the  influx  of  the  fibres  of  the 
above-mentioned  cerebellar  nerves,  the  pneumo-gastric,  and  the  great 
sympathetic,  into  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  •  and  by  the  motions 
of  those  viscera  agreeing  exactly,  and  keeping  perfect  time,  with  the 
respiratory  motions  of  the  lungs  "  {ibid,  note  z). 

From  thb  universal  theory  of  Swedenborg  concerning  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  motion  of  the  bmin  and  the  respiration  of  the 
lungs,  it  follows  that  when  the  brain  expresses  the  spirit  or  nervous 
fluid  from  its  grey  substance  into  the  nerves  of  the  body,  when  there- 
fore the  brain  has  \i%  expiratory  motion,  the  lungs  go  through  the 
process  of  inspiration,  and  vice  versa. 

What  has  science  to  say  to  this  1 

21.  Ecker  (58)  says:  **The  brain  swells,  becomes  turgescent,  and 
elevates  itself  during  the  moment  of  expiration  [i.e.  of  the  lungs],  but 
collapses,  is  diminished  in  its  volume,  and  becomes  flattened  in  the 
moment  of  inspiration  \i,e,  of  the  lungs]»  The  brain  manifestly  swells 
during  the  moment  of  expiration,  as  I  have  observed,  most  distinctly. 
After  the  brain  during  inspirdtiun  has  lain  flattened  out^  far  below  the 
level  of  the  aperture  in  the  cranium,  so  that  a  large  empty  space  is  left 
between  the  cranium  and  the  brain ;  at  the  beginning  of  expiration  it 
commences  to  sweLl,  so  as  at  last  to  fill  up  the  whole  cranium  ;  nay,  fre- 
quently it  is  forced  into  the  aperture  made  into  the  cranium"  (p.  31), 

In  support  of  this  statement  Ecker  refers  to  the  experiments  made 
on  the  exposed  brains  of  animals  by  Schlichting,  Haller,  Walsdorf, 
Lamure,  Lorry,  Purtal*  Ravina,  Flourens,  adding  the  results  of  six 
experiments  of  his  own  on  pp.  33-38.     Besides,  he  communicates  the 
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following  cases  wiiore  the  auimatory  motion  of  the  brain  was  observed 
in  htiman  beings  whose  bmtn^  had  been  exposed  by  wounds,  or  by  the 
operations  of  the  trei>hine.  Ke  says  :  **  In  a  boy  whose  dura  mater 
had  been  considerably  exposed  by  a  wound,  Slevogt  (12)  saw  that  the 
membrane  during  several  days  was  forced  out  by  every  violent  expira- 
tion, by  a  cough,  screaming,  etc  Schlichting  (23)  describes  a  case 
which  he  had  observed  in  1742  where  a  piece  of  the  parietal  bone  of 
the  8126  of  a  thaler  was  broken  out  of  the  cranium  of  a  boy  by  a  wound 
which  he  had  received,  and  where  the  brain,  together  with  its  mem- 
branes, distinctly  raised  itself  at  each  expiration,  and  subsided  during 
inspinition.  These  same  motions  he  not  only  saw,  but  also  felt  in  the 
scar  of  a  man,  forty  years  old,  who  was  injured  by  a  fall  from  the 
mast  of  a  sbii*  in  India,  so  that  nearly  the  wbole  of  one  of  tlie  parietal 
bones  had  to  bo  removed.  This  case  Schlicbting  imitated  in  a  dog  by 
experiment,  obtaining  thereby  the  same  results.  Ravina  (-iO),  in  the 
year  1810,  observed  these  motions  in  two  cases;  once  in  that  of 
an  infant  two  raimths  old,  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  of  which 
had  been  injured  by  a  hog,  and  indeed  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
parietal  bone  was  entirely  torn  off,  and  the  braia  with  its  membranes 
for  a  considerable  space  was  laid  bare.  Ravina  saw  distinctly 
that  the  brain  was  raised  by  the  beats  of  the  arteries,  and  that  in 
addition  it  swelled  during  expiration,  f.r/.  during  screaming  ;  and  that 
it  subsided  during  inspiration.  The  same  he  witnessed  in  tlie  same 
year  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  from  a  high  tree,  and 
whose  skuil  on  the  left  side  near  the  crown  was  broken  and  pressed 
iup  and  on  the  eleventh  day  after  tbe  removal  of  the  suppurating 
bones  the  brain  was  exposed  to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  The  brain 
very  pkinly  moved  synchronically  with  respiration.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  stop[ied  breathing,  the  brain  also  ceased  its  motion  ;  when  he 
breathed  mom  quickly,  the  brain  accelerated  its  motion  ;  during  a 
long  and  deep  insi^iration  the  brain  sank  more  deeply,  and  during  a 
forcible  expiration  it  raised  itself  proportionably  higher.  Klein  (36} 
noticed  a  complete  cessation  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  during  a  long 
inspiration,  during  which  the  pulse  also  became  very  feeble  *'  (pp. 
3840). 

22.  Since,  according  to  Swedenborg,  the  motion  of  the  brain  through 
its  nerves  is  communicated  not  only  to  the  lungs*  but  also  to  all  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  body,  and  hence  to  the  arms  and  legs ;  and  since 
these  parts  besides,  by  ligaments,  membranes,  arterial  vessels,  tendoDB, 
cartilages  and  bones,  are  connected  with  the  lungs  and  the  thorax,  it 
follows  that  the  respiratory  movements  in  all  these  parts  agree  with 
the  inspiration  and  expiration  of  the  lungs ;  that  is,  the  parts  subside 
when  the  lungs  subside^  and  the  parts  rise  when  the  lungs  rise. 
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That  such  ia  actually  the  case  Mosso  proves  by  the  graphic  method, 
The  following  traciog  re]  resents  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  movements 
in  the  lower  thigh  :— 


Fig.  10, 

Dt9cripH<m  of  Fig.  10. — **/*,  changes  in  the  vnluine  t>f  the  lower 
thigh  during  a  normal  state  of  respiration  A*  [JE',  exiJiration ;  /,  in- 
spiration]." 

Ma^o  *  says :  "  The  following  tracing  was  obtained  from  ^Ir. 
Caudana,  while  he  occ-upied  a  sitting  iH>atiire»  The  wiovements  of 
respiration  were  registered  by  means  of  one  of  Marey's  cardiographs 
eiiiiultaneously  with  the  oscillations  in  the  volume  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. The  curve  R,  wliich  marks  the  movements  of  respiration, 
sinks  during  expiration,  and  rises  diiriBg  inspiration. 

"  A  characteristic  appearance  by  which  we  are  struck  in  this  tracing 
is  the  rapid  decrease  in  volume  in  the  beginning  of  the  expiration  of 
the  lungs.  Immediately  afterwards,  and  indeed  while  the  expiration 
still  continues,  but  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  same,  the  volume 
t»f  the  leg  begins  to  increase  again.  This  increase  lasta  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  inspiration.  At  the  close  of  the  inspiration  the 
curve  [taken  from  the  leg]  reaches  its  highest  pointy  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  expiration  it  suddenly  lapses  down  again"  (p.  134). 

In  summing  up  his  experience  as  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
brain  and  the  fore-arm  during  the  inspiration  and  expiration,  Mosso 
says:  **  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  found  that  the  brain  during  the 
inspiration  of  the  lungs  experiences  a  decrease  in  volume ;  ^  the  fore- 

1  **  Uebfr  tien  Krtislaiif,^'  etc.,  Leiprig,  1881. 

'  That  the  brain  decrensi's,  or  \\m  its  rxpi ration  while  ihu  lungs  inspirf*  ia 
abowa  bIbo  above  by  Fran 9018 -Fmtick's  and  Salath^^s  tnicings  in  tigs.  1  and  9 ; 
where  the  brain,  that  is,  the  dura  mater  and  the  cerebro-spiiial  liquid  resjiectively. 
iridicate  a  rise  or  an  increase  in  volume  during  the  vjcpinitiou  of  the  lungs,  and 
11  diicreaae  dariDg  their  inspiration. 
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arm,  on  the  other  Laiid»  begins  to  increase  in  volume  already  before 
the  end  of  inspiration,  and  it  shows  a  decrease  in  its  volume  before  the 
end  of  tlie  expiration.  Still  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions  to  this 
rule"  {ibiil  \\  187). 

The  fallowing  tracing  exhibits  the  increase  in  volume  in  the  fore- 
arm compared  \«ith  the  motion  of  the  lungs.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  curve  of  respiration,  on  comparing  it  ^ith  fig.  10,  appears 
inverted,  ins^piration  p»ini^  down»  and  expiration  tip  : — 


Fig.  11. 

DcBcripiiun  of  Fig,  11.—^,  respiration;  J,  increase  in  volume  in  the 
fore-arm  j  /,  inspiration  j  E^  expiration. 

Mdsso  says  in  reference  to  his  fig,  74  (our  fig,  11):  "The  undulation 
showing  the  change  in  the  volume  of  the  forearm,  it  will  be  nuticed, 
begins  before  the  end  of  the  exi^iration,  and  continues  during  inspira- 
tion. Yet  before  the  act  of  inspiration  is  accomplished,  a  considerable 
increase  in  volume  may  be  observed,  which  increase  continues  during 
the  first  period  of  expiration.  This  I  found  to  be  the  case  in  nxist  of 
the  observations  which  I  took  of  the  forearm  with  the  plethyymograph, 
comjmring  the  same  with  the  motions  of  respiration.  I  should  be 
ittcUned  to  regard  this  as  the  normal  type,  if  I  had  not  come  across 
two  subjects,  who  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  and  otherwise  under  the 
same  circumstances^  furnished  dififerent  results"  (ibid.  p.  184). 

23.  On  comparing  the  actual  results  obtained  by  the  graphic  method 
with  PiL'gu^s  theory  in  reference  to  the  movements  of  the  brain,  namely, 
that  they  are  **  identical  in  their  manifestation  "  with  the  movements 
observed  in  the  limbs,  we  find  that  experience  declares  in  favour  of 
Swedenborg's  theory,  and  against  that  set  forth  by  Pidgu  and  Vaillard* 
This  latter  author  (101),  in  pointing  to  the  labours  of  Pi^gu,  Moaso, 
and  Franek,  says  1  '*  Their  labours  ,  .  ,  demonstrate  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  oscillations  of  the  brain  reduces  itself  to  a  phenomenon 
common  to  all  the  peripheral  organs,  that  is*  to  the  entrance  of  a  san- 
guineous  wave  into  a  vascular  tissue,  and  the  turgescence  produced 
by  the  alternate  impletion  of  the  vessels.     Mosso,  who  registered  in 
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parallel  lines,  from  the  some  subject,  tlie  movements  of  the  brain, 
and  the  niotlifications  in  the  volume  of  his  hand  plunged  into  an 
apparatus  of  dkplacement,  obtained  in  the  two  cases  identical  tracings, 
thus  demonstrating  their  common  origin*'  (p.  641). 

The  latest  tracings  which  we  have  quoted  from  Mosso  not  only 
show  a  difference  between  the  movements  which  he  observed  in  the 
forearm  and  in  the  lower  thigh^  but  he  also  declares  that  *Mu  the 
majority  of  cases  he  found  that  the  brain  during  tlte  inspiration  of  the 
lungs  decreases  in  volume;"  which  means  that  the  motion  of  the  lungs 
in  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  brain  b  inverted ;  that  the  brain  in  fact 
goes  through  its  motion  of  expiration,  while  the  lungs  are  drawing  in 
their  breath.  The  same  inversion  in  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  brain, 
aa  shown  in  fig.  10,  is  exhibited  also  by  the  movements  in  the  lower 
thigh|  and  in  a  lesser  extent  by  the  movements  in  the  forearm. 


3.  Extent  of  the  Motion  of  the  Drain, 

24.  That  the  motion  of  the  brain  is  not  limited  to  the  cerebrum, 
but  extends  to  the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  spinal 
cord,  Swedenborg  declares  in  the  following  passage :  **  By  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  most  celebrated  men,  \\  0  have  been  convinced  that 
the  cerebrum  is  stirred  to  its  very  base  by  alternate  motions ;  and  if 
such  is  the  case  with  the  cerebrum,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  such 
must  also  be  the  case  with  the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
the  spinal  marrow ;  for  the  connection  of  the  part'*,  the  continuation 
of  membranes,  the  consociation  of  fibres,  and  thu*  j^ossage  of  the  arteries 
among  them,  is  such  that  it  is  imiwssible  for  one  to  be  moved  without 
the  other''  (Part  i.  no.  42). 

Conceniing  the  motion  of  the  cerebellum,  Ecker  (58)  makes  the 
following  remarks  :  **  The  cerrhellum  movfs  in  tlte  smne  tmp  as  (he  cete- 
brum,  8chlichting  (23)  did  not  observe  this  motion  dbtinctly  in  the 
cerebeliuin  ;  but  he  pronounces  it  aa  his  firm  conviction  that  the  same 
motion  which  he  noticed  in  the  cerebrum  takes  place  also  in  the  cere- 
bellum. Widsdorf  and  Haller  (24)  saw  the  motion  of  the  cerebellum 
in  a  mole  and  in  an  old  dog,  Kavina  (40)  also  observed  this  motion 
in  cats,  rabbits,  dogs;  likewise  ilagendioJ  ...  I  myself  saw  the 
motion  of  the  cerebellum,  e,tj.  in  my  tenth  experiment,  and  especially 
in  my  sixteenth  "  (p,  40). 

25.  In  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longata  Ecker  says  :  **  Portal  (33,  34)  first  proved  by  direct  observations 
and  experiments  that  the  spinal  cord  also,  as  this  had  long  since  been 

^  Mag«udie  (F.),  **  Precis  el^jruentairo  de  Physiologie/'  3nje  edit.,  Pflriii,  1833. 
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pi'oved  in  reJation  to  the  bruin,  moves  s}*BchroiioW8ly  with  Fespiratiou. 
...  On  tlieoretical  grounds  Peter  Frank  (42)  deemed  it  probable  that 
respiration  exerts  a  similar  effect  on  the  spinal  cttrd  as  on  the  brain, 
since  a  Jung  retention  of  tbe  breath  causes  congestion  in  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  is  also  able  to  produce  apoplexy  of  tbe  sanie.  Yet  Portal 
tirat  proved  this  by  direct  observations  and  exi>erinients.  He  does  not 
speak  of  its  pulaatile  motion  as  little  as  of  that  of  the  bmin.  Portal 
noticed  in  a  child  with  a  spina  bifida,  situateil  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vertebral  column,  not  far  from  the  cranium,  that  at  each  expiration 
there  was  a  distinct  intumescence  in  the  swelling,  which  intumescence 
increased  in  vohime  with  the  force  of  the  expiration.  On  oi>ening 
cautiously  in  recently  born  pu[>piea  or  cats  the  upj^er  vertebral  column, 
he  saw  an  alternate  expansion  and  subsidence  of  the  spimil  marrow.  ♦  ,  , 
According  to  his  observations  this  motion  probably  is  constant,  since  the 
cavity  of  the  %'ertebral  column  is  much  wider  than  the  spinal  cord,  and 
therefore  there  is  abundant  room  in  it .  .  ,  Magendie  *  also  has  con- 
tirmed  the  existence  of  theae  motions  of  the  spinal  cord.  He  noticed 
them  in  several  experiments ;  that  is,  an  elevation  of  the  Bpinal  cord 
during  expiration^  and  its  collapse  during  inspiration.  In  one  experi- 
inent  which  was  made  with  a  strong  diig,  the  air  at  each  inspiration 
entered  noisily  into  the  vertebral  ctilumn,  and  was  forced  out  when  the 
animal  exhaled.  Magendie  considered  this  motion  as  a  swellingi  and 
also  in  part  as  an  elevation,  consequent  upon  the  swelling  of  the  large 
veins  in  the  pasterior  surface  of  the  vertebral  biidies.  The  whole  of 
the  spinal  marrow  moved,  and  not  only  itii  upper  part*  Olhvier 
d'Angers  (49)  also  observed  these  motions  in  young  animals.  He  saw 
that  the  motion  of  the  spinal  marrow  consists  of  a  h>cal  motion  and  a 
swelling.  Seubert  (4S)  in  his  experiments  on  the  functions  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  marrow,  .saw  that  the  spinal 
marrow  during  expiration  raises  itself,  and  during  inspiration  subsides. 
So  likewise  Tiedemann.  No  one,  however,  speaks  of  a  pulsatile  motion 
of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  only  Cruveilhier  -  mentions  such  a  motion  in  the 
lumbar  tumours  of  the  spina  bifida  ;  and  Ollivier  says  that  on  making 
experiments  on  living  animals  you  notice  that  the  sub-arachnoid  liquid 
is  agitated  by  a  double  motion,  of  which  one  is  synchronous  with  the 
pulse,  and  the  other  with  the  movements  of  respiration.  Simiething 
similar,  I  think,  I  have  noticed  in  my  eighteenth  experiment.  There 
also  I  noticed  a  weak  pulsatile  motion  in  the  spijial  marrow,  but  in 
other  cases  I  did  not  observe  it.     If,  therefore,  there  exists  such  a 

*  "  Sur  un  monvement  *le  k  raoelle  epini^re  isochrone  h,  la  respinttion, "  ( Joam. 
dephysiol.  exptTini.  i.  1821,  p.  200.) 

'  Crnvetlbier,  **  Ensai  sur  ranntomifi  et  les  vices  de  conformation  de  la  moello 
^pini^re,"  Paris,  1823. 
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iriotion  in  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  very  weak.  My  own  investigatioiia  in 
respect  to  these  motions  led  me  to  the  following  results:  in  the  experi- 
ments which  I  iiiiido  in  order  to  test  the  influence  of  the  cerebrospinal 
liquid  on  the  motion  of  the  brain.  When  I  ojjened  the  beginning 
of  the  vertebral  canal  opposite  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  beghi* 
ning  of  the  spinal  cord,  1  constantly  saw  thfit  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  the  ujiper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  rose  at  each  ej£i>iration,  and  sub- 
aided  daring  inspiration ;  compare  my  eleventli,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
eJC|MtiiMto%a  At  each  expiration  the  spinal  cord  rcjtse,  while  at  the 
salu^  t^nrre  it  was  completely  submerged  by  the  cerebro-spiual  liquid 
which  ascended  from  the  vertebral  cavity.  At  each  iiispiratiou,  how- 
ever, it  was  laid  dry,  it  sank  down  more  deeply,  and  seemed  to  be  flat- 
tened. The  same  I  also  noticed  in  my  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
experiments"  {loc.  ciL  pp.  102-107). 

26.  The  fact  that  observers  generally  have  been  able  to  notice  only 
a  respiratory,  and  no  pulsatile  motion  in  the  spinal  cord,  finds  ita 
explanation  in  this  consideration,  that  the  pulsatile  motion  which  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  brain  belongs  in  rcahty  to  the  dura  mater  and 
not  to  the  brain,  and  is  caused  by  the  great  abundance  of  blood-vessels 
in  the  cranial  dura  mater,  especially  around  the  longitudinal  sinus;  as  has 
been  proved  by  Boehm,  Paschkewitz,  and  especially  by  Key  and  Retziua 
(see  chapter  on  the  Bura  Mater,  nos.  244^,  244/,  and  244-/,  and  also 
note  ii.  no.  6).  The  spinal  dura  mater,  however,  lacks  this  abundant 
supply  of  blood-vessels,  since  it  is  not  adherent  to  the  bone,  and  there- 
fore is  not  called  U[K>n  ti>  afford  nutriment  to  it,  as  is  tiie  case  with  the 
cranial  dura  mater.  '*Iti  the  dura  spinalis,"  as  Key  and  Uetzius  observe, 
''  the  finer  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  doea  not  offer  anj'thing  in 
particular,  while  in  the  dura  cerebralis  their  arrangement  is  peculiar." 
From  this  it  follows  that  In  the  case  of  the  cranial  dnra  mater  there  is 
a  marked  pulsatile  motion  which  it  communicates  to  the  sub-arachnoid 
liquid  which  is  intermediate  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cerebnim; 
while  ill  the  spinal  dura  neater  the  pulsatile  motion  is  so  small  that  it 
scarcely  makes  any  impre-ssion  on  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  therefore 
has  escaped  the  eyes  of  most  observers. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  as  all  observers  have  noticed  in  the 
spinal  cord  a  marked  movement  of  expansion  and  contraction  syn- 
chronous with  respiration,  and  no  pulsatile  motion,  it  follows  that 
audi  ako  nmst  be  the  case  with  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum ;  that,  there- 
fore, these  organs  also  have  intrinsically  only  one  motion,  namely,  a 
motion  which  is  synchronous  with  respiration. 

27.  The  following  h  a  tracing  obtiiined  by  Dr.  Salatht^  of  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  cerebro-apinal  fluid  in  the  cranial  cavity  and  in  the  verte- 
bral canal     Thtfse  oscillations  were  taken  simultiineousJy,  thus  show- 
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ing  tUat  the  aame  mottoa  preTaila  in  either  cavity  \  only  in  the  cerebral 
line  there  are  noticed  inequalities  arising  from  the  pulsatile  matiun  of 
the  dura  nmter,  which  are  totally  wanting  iu  the  spinal  Hue: — 


In  explanation  uf  thia  figure  Salathu  says,  "On  trephining  the 
cranium  and  the  spinal  column  at  the  same  time,  we  have  always  beeu 
able  to  demonstrate  a  synchronism  in  the  motions  prevailing  iu  them, 
*  .  .  It  cannot  therefore  be  m^iinUiined  that  there  is  an  antagonism 
between  the  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  cranial  cavity  and  those 
that  occur  in  the  vertebral  canal'' 

He  continues  :  **  In  the  above  figore  the  trephine  had  been  placed  on 
the  axis  of  the  column  ;  therefore  the  line  marked  A  represents  the 
oscillations  of  the  cerebrospinal  liquid  on  the  level  of  the  axis,  and  the 
line  C  the  same  in  tlie  cranium "  (Travaux  du  Laboratoire  de  Prof. 
Marey,  il  Aan^e,  1876,  p,  385), 


4.   Or  rem  of  the  Motion  of  the  Braix. 

28.  The  origin  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  has  Iteen  treated 
incidentally  throughout  the  whole  of  our  present  discussion^  and  hence 
also  Swedenborg'a  theory  on  the  subject,  which  in  our  estimation  is 
the  only  one  that  meets  succeHsfnlly  the  difficulties  and  contradictions 
with  which  all  other  theories  respecting  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  the 
brain  are  beset. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  the  brain,  regarding  it 
from  Swedenborg*a  etand point,  is  unnecessarily  involved,  at  the  hands 
of  the  authors  generally,  since  they  consider  themselves  obliged  to 
account  not  only  for  the  resi>iratory,  but  also  for  the  pulsatile  motion 
of  the  brain. 

Now  Swedenborg,  in  declaring  that  the  pulsatile  motion  noticed  in 
the  brain  belongs  to  the  dura  mater^  and  not  to  the  brain^  and  that  the 
brain,  like  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  has  only  one  motion,  namely,  its 
animatory  motion,  which  is  sjTichronous  with  respiration,  and  which  it 
imparts  also  to  the  blood-vessels  within  its  own  organism,  has  simpli- 
fied the  subject  very  much. 
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The  affinnative  argmneDts  in  favour  of  the  position  that  what  ia 
iisnaUy  called  the  pulsatile  motion  of  the  brain  belongs  to  the  dura 
mater,  and  not  to  the  brainy  we  believe  have  been  sufficiently  set  forth 
in  chap,  ii  of  our  present  note,  pp.  658-664,  and  in  chap,  iii  p. 
679  ;  wherefore  we  shall  limit  ourselves  here  to  an  examination  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  a  pubatUe  motion  is  imparted 
to  the  whole  of  the  brain, 

Althann  (82)  says  :  **The  authors  have  not  yet  agreed  whether  this 
motion  ia  produced  by  a  lifting  of  the  brain  on  the  part  of  the  large 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  or  by  a  swelling  of  the  brain-sub- 
stance  on  the  arrival  of  the  aystaltic  increaae  in  blood ;  or  whether  it 
is  effected  by  both  methods,  and  how  much  is  due  to  either  "  (p.  85). 

The  first  of  these  views  is  entertained  by  Senac  {30),  p.  239  ;  Bichat 
(44),  p,  262;  Richerand  (35),  p.  203,  and  (47),  p.  164;  Kudolphi 
(45) ;  Burdach  (46),  p.  33 ;  Chelius,*  p.  38 ;  Bardeleben  (76) ; 
Vierordt{81). 

Althann  says  that  "  on  account  of  holding  the  above  view 
Kicherand  denied  altogether  the  respiratory  motion  of  the  brain, 
because  the  veins  are  so  situated  in  the  brain  and  cranium  that  they 
are  unable  to  lift  the  brain  during  their  turgescence  ;  the  greater  part 
of  them,  at  least  of  the  larger  ones,  being  placed  on  the  top  so  that 
they  would  actually  have  to  press  the  brain  ti^wards  the  base  of  the 
cranium ;  and  therefore  he  holds  that  an  impletion  of  the  veins  can 
canse  only  a  turgescence,  but  no  motion  of  the  brains  "  {loc,  ciL  p,  85). 

Ecker  (58)  says :  *'  The  pulaatOe,  arterial  motion  is  due  to  the 
pubation  of  the  arteries  in  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  whereby  the 
whole  brain  ia  lifted,  and  also  to  the  pulsation  of  the  finer  arteries 
distributed  through  the  brain  "  (p.  1 23), 

"  Bruna,"  ^  continues  Althann,  **  in  accounting  for  the  lifting  of  the 
brain  has  recourse  to  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  which  accumulates  at 
the  base  of  the  cranium  during  pulsation.  Whenever  the  arteries  at 
the  base  are  dilated,  their  increased  pressure,  he  aays,  is  communicated 
to  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid,  which  thereby  presses  against  the  brain 
from  below,  and  lifts  it.  An  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  brain  by 
an  increase  in  the  arterial  wave  he  declares  to  be  impossible ;  since 
there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  proceeding  in  other  organs,  where  the 
smaller  vessels  are  always  filled  evenly.  The  main  support  for  his 
view  he  finds  in  a  cessation  of  the  arterial  movements  when  tha 
cerebro-spinal  liquid  is  drawn  off"  (Ice.  cU,  p.  94), 

^  '*Zur  Lehre  von  den  8cl\Wftmtiiigen  AaawiicU»«a  der  hartea  Hinihaut,'' 
Heidelberg,  1831. 

'  "Handbuch  der  i»mktischen  Chirargie,"  Abth*  I,  Tiibingen,  1854,  pp.  590, 
600. 
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Kubel  (69)  also  believes  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  consists  in  a 
mere  lifting  and  lowering  of  the  brain^  and  thus  in  a  locomotion  of  the 
whole  organ,  caused  by  the  systaltic  and  diastaltic  motion  in  the 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  without  any  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  the  hrain  by  a  change  in  its  supply  of  blood, 

Walther  (22),  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the  mass  of  the 
brain  is  too  great  to  be  raised  by  the  impetus  of  the  arterial  blood 
Portal  (34)  also  denies  these  arterial  motions  in  the  brain,  and  adduces 
the  testimony  of  Vicq  d'Azyr  to  the  effect  that  a  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
takes  place  much  more  frequently  than  an  elevation  of  the  brain ;  and 
that  this  dilatation  can  never  be  pH>werfu!  enough  to  raise  the  brain. 

Kavina  (40)  attributes  the  pulsatile  motions  of  the  fontanel le  not 
to  the  brain,  but  to  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater;  while  Ecker 
declares  that  in  the  fontanelle  he  has  hithert^^  been  able  to  discover 
only  the  respiratory,  but  not  the  pulsatile  motion  of  the  brain.  Com- 
pare here  Salatht**a  tracings  of  the  motions  in  the  fontanelle  in  no.  9 
of  our  present  note. 

29-  If  we  turn  to  the  manner  in  w*hich  the  authors  endeavour 
to  explain  the  respiratory  motion  of  the  brain,  we  meet  with  the 
same  lack  of  unanimity.  But  while  they  all  differ  more  or  less 
in  their  explanations,  they  seem  to  agree  in  this,  that  the  motion 
of  the  brain  must  be  explained  only  by  mechanical  means,  and 
that  on  no  account  must  the  brain  be  credited  with  the  inherent 
power  of  moving  itself.  And  yet  the  facts  themselves  collected  by 
modern  science  nil  tend  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  the 
brain  is  in  the  bmin  itself,  and  that  that  motion  is  not  conveyed  to  it 
by  any  mechanical  agency  from  the  body  below.  That  such  is  the  case 
it  will  be  our  next  purpose  to  show, 

Althann  gives  us  the  following  sketch  of  the  various  methods  which 
have  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  respinitory  motion  of  the  brain. 
He  says:  **The  realization  of  movements  in  the  brain  by  respiration 
has  been  explained  in  many  ways.  Some  attribute  it  to  an  obstruction 
in  the  venous  circulation  during  expiration,  by  which  the  venous 
blood  is  prevented  from  leaving  the  skull ;  w^hile  others  even  speak  of 
a  forcing  back  of  the  venous  blood  into  the  cranio ni|  and  a  consequent 
forcible  impletion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  Others  again  think  that 
an  increase  in  the  arterial  iifflux  during  expiration  has  a  share  in  the 
production  of  the  movements,  although  the  forcing  back  of  the  venous 
blood  is  the  chief  cause.  Others,  again,  aa  in  the  explanation  of  the 
pulsatile  movements  of  the  brain,  have  recourse  to  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid, 
and  deduce  the  movements  of  the  brain  from  the  motion  of  that  liquid, 

'*  This  last  explanation,"  he  continues,  *'wa3  iirst  started  by 
Magendie  (56).  .  .  .  Flourens  (5o,  63)  sides  with  Magendie  so  far  as 
his  explanation  concerns  the  forcing  back  of  the  blood  into  the  verte- 
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bral  sinuses.  Ecker  (68)  holds  that  the  dilatation  ajid  evacuation  of 
the  cerebral  veins  ctintributes  only  in  a  very  subordinate  manner  to 
the  rise  of  respiratory  movements  in  the  brain,  wliile  the  swelling  of 
the  vertebral  sinuses  during  expiration  causes  the  dnra  mater  to  draw 
near  to  the  spinal  cord^  whereby  a  pressure  is  exerteci  on  the  cerebro- 
Bpinal  liquid,  which  is  urged  thereby  into  the  cranium,  or  rattier  into 
the  ventricles  and  the  sub-arachnoid  spaces  (p.  123).  Magendie'a 
explanation  has  also  been  adopted  by  Longet  (57),  p.  183  ft  xeq.,  (80), 
vol  ii  p.  256,  vol  iii,  p|i.  303,  309;  Valentin  (64),  p,  451;  Brans 
(71) ;  Knbe!  (69),  pp.  30,  31  ;  Liischka  (77). 

**  The  other  view  attributing  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  brain 
to  an  obstruction  in  the  venous  circulation^  is  older  in  lime,  and  counts 
more  adherents,  namely,  Lamure  (25),  p.  545  et  seq.,  Hiiller  (26),  v<iL 
it  pp.  333-335,  vol  iv.  pp.  171,  172  ;  Walsdorf  (24);  Lorry  (29),  p. 
308  ;  Ravina  (40) ;  RndoJphi  (45) ;  Bnrdach  (46),  p.  38  ;  Berlin  (CO) ; 
Bardeleben  (76) ;  Budge  (78),  and  many  others  ;  in  fact,  most  authors 
are  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  assumes  such  an  obstruction  of  the 
venous  circulation,  and  partly  also  they  are  in  favour  of  a  forcing  buck 
of  the  venous  blood  into  the  cranium. 

•*  Many  adherents  of  this  theory*  for  instance  Lorry,  Portal,  Burdach, 
Hamernik  (62),  Donders  (65),  Hyrtl  (QS),  Valentin,  Kubel,  have 
pointed  out  that  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  arterial  wave  during 
expiratitni  assists  the  veins  in  the  production  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments <»f  the  brain ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Burdacb  they  assign 
the  chief  part  t^J  the  veins"  (/w*.  af.  jip-  94,  95). 

The  new  attempt  at  explaining  the  respiratory  movements  of  the 
brain  on  the  basis  of  Picgtfa  experiment  has  been  discussed  above, 
pp.  669-677.  That  theory,  starting  with  the  fact  that  in  every 
part  of  the  body  tliero  is  a  jmlaatile  and  a  respiratory  mo%*ement, 
reasons  from  this  fact  that  the  ^ame  force  which  causes  these  move- 
ments in  the  arm  and  in  the  leg  produces  them  also  in  the  brain. 
This  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  lias  completely  broken  down,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  traciugs  exhibiting  the  double  motion  of  the  dura  mater 
and  the  cerebro-si>inal  liquid,  and  those  representing  the  double  motion 
in  the  extremities  of  the  body. 

30.  According  to  the  dynamic  or  autocratic  theory  of  the  motion  of 
the  bruin,  as  stated  by  Swedenborg,  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  that 
organ  is  contained  in  its  own  hosoni,  and  theref{>re  is  independent  of 
the  arterial  and  ventms  circulation  of  the  body,  and  of  the  circulation  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  Hquid,     These  points  we  shall  take  up  seriatim. 

First  t  77tf  respimfory  motion  of  the  brain  u  independent  of  the 
a)*terud  wcnffififm. 

We  firat  quote  Hcker'a  proof  of  that  position.  He  saya :  **  lyitu; 
the   two   cftrotids   dues   not   stop   the   tnotian    of    the    brain.     .     .     , 
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Lamure  (25)  Hied  both  carotids,  and  seTered  tbem  between  the  ligature; 
when  tlie  movements  of  the  brain  continued  unabated  .  *  »  Flourens 
(55)-  tied  botk  carotides  communes  and  one  of  the  vertebral  arteries  in 
a  rabbit  After  thia  operation  the  brain  subsided  more  and  more,  and 
became  flattenud  out*  But  in  respect  to  the  motion  of  f/w?  brain^  he 
says  that  it  not  only  existed  as  heretofore,  but  became  even  much  more 
distinct ;  and  it  manifested  itself  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  aa  soon 
aa  he  rendered  tlie  respiration  difficult,  and  thereby  caused  the  animal 
to  take  deep  inspirations ;  the  movements  of  the  brain,  indeed^  became 
visibly  more  distinct,  even  without  impeding  respiration.  Flourens 
repeated  these  experiments  several  times  with  the  same  result.  As 
noon  aa  he  tied  also  the  second  vertebral  artery  the  animal  died  at 
once.  In  my  ninth  and  fourteenth  experiments  I  tied  both  carotids  in 
rabbits  without  noticing  the  least  decrease  in  the  motion  of  the  brain  } 
yet  I  am  unable  to  maintain  that  this  motion  thereby  became  more 
forcible.  In  my  tenth  experiment,  however,  /  tied  both  carotids  and  both 
vertebral  arteries  in  a  dogywitkout  Etoppingtiierehythe  motion  of  the  brain," 
His  account  of  this  last  experiment  is  as  follows :  "  In  order  to 
enable  myself  to  operate  with  greater  ease,  the  dog  was  narcotized  by 
the  injection  of  tincture  of  opium  into  one  of  the  venEB  crarales.  The 
eflfects  of  the  tincture  became  visible  after  thirteen  seconds,  when  the 
animal  breathed  very  deeply  and  slowly^  while  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  were  very  frequent ;  the  breathings  numbered  thirty  in  a  minute, 
and  the  pulsations  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty. 
The  right  carotid  was  first  exposed,  and  the  ligature  thrown  tempor- 
arily arouMii  it.  ilost  distinctly  we  could  notice  here  how  at  every 
deep  inspiriititm  the  vena  jugalaris  externa  emptied  itself,  and  thereby 
became  flattened  and  looked  pale,  and  how  at  each  expiration  it  waa 
closely  Ulled  uii,  assuming  a  dai'k  blue  colour.  From  the  carotid  I 
now  [tenet rated  downwards  with  my  finger  and  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel,  l>ebind  the  upper  edge  of  the  musculus  pectoralis  major,  into 
which  I  inaile  an  incision  at  its  origin.  Far  down  in  the  depth  I  felt 
a  pukaliiig  string  running  along  the  vertebral  column,  which  could  not 
be  anything  else  than  the  vertebral  artery.  After  several  vain  attempts 
I  finally  Hucoeeded  iti  throwing  a  ligature  around  it,  and  in  closing  it 
up.  Professor  BischofF,  who  had  previously  succeeded  in  tying  the 
vertebral  artery  id  a  dog  for  a  different  purpose,  kindly  assisted  me  in 
this  very  ilifiicult  operation*  Afterwards  the  left  carotid  w^as  tied,  and 
finally  the  left  vertebral  artery.  The  best  guides  in  the  latter  operation 
are  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  vertebm,  the  first  rib,  and  the 
trachea,  between  which  parts  the  artery  ascends.  How  Sir  A,  Cooper 
succeeded  in  compressing  it,  I  find  it  difiicult  to  comprehend.  The 
subsecLuent  dissection  showed  that  both  vertebral  arteries  had  been 


toe.  cit,  p  543. 


•  Uc.  eit,  p.  351, 
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completely  tied,  the  right  artery  together  with  the  suhelaviaii,  the  left 
alone.  During  the  operation  the  animal  had  gradually  awakened  out 
of  its  narcotic  sleep,  giving  manifest  expressions  of  pain,  moving  itself 
vigorously,  breathing  freely,  and  in  the  end  in  a  sobbing  maimer. 
After  tying  firmly  the  last  three  arteries,  no  change  whatever  was 
noticed.  We  now  tightened  the  ligature  around  tho  right  carotid. 
At  the  same  moment  the  animal  drop}>ed  its  head  backwards,  and  no 
longer  stirred,  after  having  previously  moved  about  vigorously  during 
the  whole  time.  The  respiration  now  became  stertorous  and  very  slow. 
The  heart  beat  very  quickly,  irregularly,  and  tremulously.  I  now 
quickly  trephined  the  skull  of  the  animal,  when  at  each  of  the  rare, 
deep  inapirationa  I  saw  the  dura  mater  subside,  and  again  elevate 
itself  convexly  whenever  the  animal  exhaled  its  breath,  or  was  pressed 
upon  the  thorax,  I  did  not  see  a  trace  of  a  pulsatile  motion.  An 
incision  was  now  made  into  the  trachea,  and  respiration  Avas  maintained 
in  an  artificial  manner ;  yet  scarcely  a  motion  could  be  noticed  in  the 
dura  mater.  After  opening  the  dura  mater  there  was  at  once  a 
discharge  of  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid,  whereupon  the  opening  in  the 
dura  mater  was  enlarged.  From  time  to  time  the  animal  of  its  own 
accord  drew  again  a  deep  inspirarion,  which  w*as  succeeded  by  a  ster- 
torous expiration.  At  each  artificial  or  natural  expiratioa  it  could 
plainly  be  noticed,  (1)  that  the  brain  rose;  (2)  that  a  liquid  was  dis- 
charged  out  of  the  opening  in  the  dura  mater  j  (3)  that  a  liquid 
collected  under  the  arachnoid  membrane,  which  first  issued  out  of  an 
opening  in  that  membrane,  and  afterwards  poured  out  of  the  aperture 
which  had  been  made  in  the  dura  mater.  At  each  inspiration  the 
brain  subsided,  and  no  more  liquid  was  discharged.  On  raising  the 
animal  by  its  hind  legs  an  additional  ilow  of  the  liquid  was  produced  ; 
by  a  severance  of  the  obturator  ligament  a  little  additional  liquid  was 
obtained.  During  the  discharge  of  this  liquid  the  brain  gradually 
collapsed  completely,  aud  no  longer  moved  ;  the  rare  inspirations  of  the 
animal  also  became  discontinued  ;  but  the  heart  continued  to  beat  for 
some  time,  and  died  only  gradually"  (lot,  cU,  pp,  75-77), 

This  proof  seems  perfect,  and  it  evidently  shows  on  the  basis  of 
experiment  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  continues  after  every  supply 
of  arterial  blood  is  cut  off  from  it ;  only  8alath(;  by  an  experiment 
which  seems  equally  fair  and  successful  (see  his  **Th^e  de  Paris," 
p.  %b)  arrived  at  the  very  opposite  result,  for  on  tying  tlie  fourth  artery 
leading  into  the  brain  he  says  *'  all  cerebral  oscillations  were  absolutely 
suppressed  in  an  instant"  Vivisection  thus  is  unable  to  settle  this 
point,  wherefore  we  must  fall  back  on  the  common-sense  argument, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  arteries  are  vessels  conveying  the  systaltic  and 
diastaltic  motion  of  the  heart,  these  vessels  from  their  own  energy  can 
introduce  into  the  brain  only  the  pulsatile  motion  of  the  heart,  and  not 
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a  motion  synchronous  with  that  of  the  luixgi* 

It  follows  therefore  that  if  there  is  a  motion  in 
the  brain  synchronous  with  that  of  respiration^ 
it  cannot  be  conveyed  there  by  the  arteriea, 
because  they  do  not  convey  that  motion. 

31,  Secondly:  Tke  rt^piratory  motion  of 
the  brain  ii  not  caused  by  the  vaio^iM  circula- 
tioiL 

Dr,  Carpenter  says,  **  The  movement  of  the 
blood  through  the  veins  is,  without  doubt, 
chiefly  effected  by  the  vU  d  ter^o  or  propul- 
sive force,  which  results  from  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries ;  this  is  very  greatly 
diminished  by  the  time  that  it  acts  on  the 
blood  in  the  veins ;  but  the  resistance  to  the 
onward  movement  of  the  blood  is  now  so 
slight,  that  a  very  feeble  power  is  adequate  to 
overcome  it"  ("Principles  of  Physiology," 
seventh  edit  §  271).  The  venous  wave  thus 
starts  from  the  arterial  system,  whence  it 
receives  arterial  pulsations,  and  it  terminates 
in  the  heart,  the  focus  of  arterial  motion.  The 
veins,  therefore,  move  between  two  sources  of 
arterial  movements ;  and  as  they  have  no  in- 
herent motion  of  their  own,  being  destitute  of 
the  muscular  rings  which  characterijEe  the 
middle  coating  of  the  arteries,  their  essential 
motion  must  be  the  arterial,  which,  as  Dr. 
Curpenter  says,  they  receive  d  ter^o^  and 
which  is  supported  by  their  discharge  into  the 
heart  in  cardiac  periods.  During  their  course, 
espi2cially  in  the  thorax,  being  of  a  passive 
jiature,  they  would  naturally  be  influenced  by 
the  motion  of  the  lungs;  expiration  causing 
an  accumulation  in  the  veins,  and  inspiratioin 
contracting  them,  and  thus  urging  them  to 
discharge  their  contents,  which,  nevertheless^ 
in  the  end  has  to  be  done  in  cardiac  periods. 
Hence  Swedenborg  says  **the  familiar  and 
natural  mode  of  fluxion  of  the  jugular  veins  is 
the  pulmonic"  ("Economy,"  etc.,  ii.  no.  29), 
Still  the  pulmonic  movement  in  this  case 
would  only  be  superadded  to  the    arteml 
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movements,  and  would  by  no  means  supersede,  ur  even  diminish,  their 
essentially  arterial  motion;  as  is  clearly  shown  in  fig.  13,  which  is  a 
tracing  of  the  right  external  jugular  vein  obtained  by  Mosso,  and  com- 
pared with  the  movements  of  the  thorax,  Dr,  Cari>enter  also  is 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  respiratory  moyements  noticed  in  the 
veins  are  of  a  subordinate  nature  ;  for^  says  he,  **  several  const  derations 
agree  in  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  no  great  efficacy  can  be  rightly 
attributed  to  the  respiratory  movements  as  exerting  any  f/eneral  influ- 
ence over  venous  circulation  "  {MtL ). 

Mosao*8^  description  of  fig.  13.^''Jw^.,  pulse  of  the  right  vena 
jugularis  externa,  taken  simultaneously  with  the  pulse  of  the  thomx, 
Tfior,,  in  which  the  undulations  of  respiration  are  abo  visible.^*  The 
thorax  curve,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  inverted,  a  depression  marking  the 
expansion  of  the  thorax,  and  vice  versa. 

Such  being  tlie  elements  of  venous  circulation,  and  of  the  motion  of 
the  veins,  let  us  see  w*liether  that  motion  is  able  to  impart  a  respiratory 
motion  to  the  brain.  The  brain,  in  this  case,  must  be  assumed  aa  void 
of  motion,  with  arteries  and  capillaries  [>euetratmg  it^  body  in  every 
direction.  **  The  brain  itself/'  as  Burdach  observes,  **  is  purely  arterial^ 
and  only  in  its  membranes  are  veins  visibly  present.  On  this  account 
also  the  venous  branches  have  their  places  assigned  to  them  rather  on 
the  external  surface ;  they  are  fastened  to  the  dura  mater,  and  [in  the 
form  of  sinuse.^]  approach  near  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  while  the 
arteries,  on  the  other  hand,  draw*  nearer  to  the  brain,  and  remain 
confined  to  the  pia  mater.  ,  ,  .  The  veins  also,  from  their  most 
delicate  beginnings  to  their  trunks,  pursue  a  way  which  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  arteries  "  (see  above,  no.  383  6).  The  veins, 
in  fact,  begin  where  the  capillaries  end  ;  and  fnmi  the  capillaries, 
according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  they  derive  a.  vis  it  (ergo  or  propulsive 
force,  and  that  force  partakes,  and  it  must  partake,  of  an  exclusively 
arterial  cliaracter,  shice  the  brain  itself  is  assumed  as  motionlejis ;  and 
besides  the  dura  mater  there  is  no  substance  or  texture  within  the 
encephalic  cavity  which  could  possibly  communicate  a  respiratory 
motion  to  the  veins.  The  veins  after  leaving  the  cranium  may  have  a 
respiratory  motion  superadded  ti>  them,  so  as  to  present  in  a  tracing  a 
motion  like  that  of  the  external  jugular  in  fig.  13  ;  but  that  motion  is 
entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  arterial  motion,  as  the  cranial  veins  in  the 
body  of  the  vona  cava  approach  tlie  heart.  From  this  it  follows  that 
as  the  veins  have  no  respiratory  motion  inherent  in  them,  they  cannot 
communicate  any  motion  of  that  kind  to  the  brain. 

Again,  it  may  be  supposed  that  after  the  veins  on  leaving  the  cranium 

^  M0S80  (A.),  *'Die  Difl^ostik  dea  Pulsea  in  Bezng  auf  die  locaJen  Verander- 
nnfen  desselben,'*  Leipzig,  1879,  p.  60,  fig.  12. 
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are  connected  with  parts  permeated  by  the  respiratory  motion  of  the 
lungs,  and  are  thereby  initiated  into  a  motion  of  dilatation  and 
contraction  sjmchronons  with  that  of  the  lunga^  they  are  able  to  com- 
municate that  motion  backwards  to  the  veins  in  the  brain,  and  by  that 
means  may  introduce  a  respiratory  motion  into  the  cranium,  and  impart 
it  to  the  brain. 

To  this  we  reply  that  if  the  respiratory  motion  of  the  brain  were 
caused  by  a  reflux  of  venona  blood  into  the  brain,  that  motion  would 
be  stopped  by  a  ligature  or  a  severance  of  the  veins  leading  into  it 
This,  however^  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  shown  by  Ecker ;  for  he 
declares,  "  Severance  of  the  venae  jugulares  weakens  the  movements  of 
the  brain,  it  is  tme  ;  yet  it  does  not  stop  them,  as  has  been  observed 
by  my  self  J  as  well  as  by  Flourens  and  Lauiure.  Kay,  it  is  not  even 
stopped  by  cutting  tJie  venas  jugnlarea  and  vertebrales  ''  {loc,  cit  p.  81). 

Others,  again,  may  suggest  that  during  inspiration  the  lungs  open 
themselves  for  the  reception  of  a  large  amount  of  blood  from  the  whole 
body,  which  they  discharge  again  during  expiration  ;  that  therefore 
when  the  lungs  are  filled  with  venous  blood,  the  sinuses  and  veins 
within  the  cranium,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  veins  all  over  the  body, 
are  relieved  of  pressure,  which  pressure  becomes  intensified  again, 
when  the  lungs  duiing  expiration  return  their  hhmd  to  the  heart.  If 
the  brain  received  its  blood  directly  from  the  lungs,  there  would  be 
perhaps  some  force  in  this  argument ;  but  as  the  pulmonic  blood  before 
rising  into  the  cranium  has  first  to  pass  through  the  heart,  where  all 
its  respiratory  motion  is  converted  into  arterial  pulsation,  the  action  of 
tJie  lungs  may  perhaps  increase  and  decrease  somewhat  the  pressure 
of  the  arterial  blood  in  the  carotids  and  vertebral  arteries,  but  it  does 
not  impart  the  least  respiratory  movement  to  them. 

The  only  other  channel  through  which  the  motion  of  the  lungs  may 
ascend  into  the  cranium  is  that  whereby  that  motion  is  conveyed  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  namely,  by  **  membranes,  muscles,  tendons, 
ligament'!,  cartilages,  bones.**  Through  such  channels,  indeed,  the 
respiration  of  the  lungs  is  communicated  to  the  spinal  dura  mater,  and 
by  ctjntinuity  is  extended  to  the  cranial  dura  mater,  assisting  the  same 
in  reciprocating  the  surging  motion  of  the  braio,  when  it  impinges 
against  the  dura  mater.  The  dura  mater  thus  predispoaea  its  sinuses 
for  the  reception  of  the  animatory  motion  of  the  brain ;  yet  the  dura 
mater  by  itseH  alone  can  never  impart  a  respiratory  motion  to  the 
veins  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  to  the  brain  itself.  In  fact,  under 
those  circumstances  which  are  detailed  in  the  description  of  figs.  2,  4, 
6,  the  arterial  pulsation  is  so  predominant  in  the  dum  mater  that  in 
the  tracings  obtained  from  the  dura  mater  under  these  conditions  not 
a  vestige  of  a  respiratory  motion  can  be  noticed  in  it. 
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From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  TenouB  circulatioe  in  the  bmin  is 
utterly  incompetent  to  cause  in  that  organ  a  motion  synchronous  with 
the  motion  of  the  lungs. 

32.  Thirdly  ;  Ai  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  has  no  inJterent  motion  of 
iti  omif  there/are  it  may,  ifuleed,  be  of  assistance  to  the  brain  in  going 
vitiblp  ihrotigh  its  animator^  motion^  btit  it  cannot  be  the  cause  and 
origiji  of  ilmt  motion. 

As  this  liquid  has  no  inherent  motion  of  its  own,  Ecker  endeavours 
to  aecount  for  its  motion  by  the  alternate  swelling  and  collapse  of  the 
vertebral  sinuses,  thus  making  the  motion  of  the  brain  still  dependent 
on  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  says,  **  During  the  moment  of 
expiration  these  sinuses  must  necessarily  swell—as  I  succeeded  in 
establishing  in  my  eighteenth  experiment  by  direct  observation.  .  ,  . 
This  swelling  of  the  sinuses  must  manifestly  cause  the  dura  mater  to 
draw  nearer  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  this  motion  must  exert  an  effect  on 
the  enclosed  liquid ;  that  ia,  it  must  compress  the  same.  Urged  in 
this  manner  it  seeks  to  End  an  exit,  which  it  finds  nowhere  else  more 
easily  than  into  the  cranium  .  ,  .  There  it  penetrates  into  the  ven- 
tricles, and  some  of  it  perhaps  also  under  the  arachnoid  membrane 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  brain*  The  introduction  of  this  liquid 
must  cause  an  expansion  of  the  cerebram  and  an  elevation  of  the  cere- 
bellum. At  each  inspiration  of  the  lungs  the  vertebral  sinuses 
discharge  their  contents,  the  liquid  returns  into  the  vertebral  canal  and 
fills  up  its  cavity.  Therefore  this  liquid  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
commotion^  ascending  and  descending  continually.**  That  the  cerebro- 
spinal liquid  ascends  and  descends  in  this  manner  during  the  expiration 
and  inspiration  of  the  lungs,  I)r.  Ecker  proves  by  a  number  of 
hia  experiments  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth. 

In  investigating  the  motion  of  the  cerebrospinal  liquid,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  during  the  inspiration  of  the  lungs  the  brain  has  its 
expiration,  and  vice  versa;  and,  further,  that  according  to  Ecker'a 
experiments  (11  to  18)  both  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal 
marrow  are  expanded  during  the  expiration  of  the  lungs,  and  contracted 
during  inspiration. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  dura  mater  reacts  upon,  and 
thus  draws  nearer  to,  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow  during  their 
period  of  contraction,  and  thus  during  the  Inspiration  of  the  lungs; 
while  it  retreats  from  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow  during  their 
expansile  movement,  and  hence  during  the  expiration  of  the  longs. 

From  this,  however,  it  follows  that  during  the  periodical  repletion 
of  the  vertebral  sinuses,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Ecker,  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  expiration  of  the  lungs  [1],  the  dura  mater,  so  far  from  **  dmw- 
ing  nearer  to  the  spinal  cord,"  as  maintained  by  him,  is  uctually  in  the 
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endeavour  of  retreating  from  it  as  far  as  possible.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  of  tliia  isj  that  during  the  expiration  of  the  lungs  the 
cerebro*spinal  liquid  is  forced  from  the  spinal  cavity,  not  by  the 
pressure  of  the  dura  mater  caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  vertebral 
sinuses^  but  by  the  expansile  movement  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  which 
arises  from  the  swelling  of  each  of  the  grey  particles  of  which  its 
central  axis  is  composed. 

33.  Eichet  (74)  explains  the  motion  of  the  ccrebro-spinal  liquid 
differently  from  Ecker,  who  follows  Magendie.  According  to  Richet 
the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  does  not  during  inspiration  descend  into  the 
spinal  cavity,  but  is  pumped  up  into  the  cranial  cavity ;  while  during 
expiration  it  descends ^  iiito  the  spinal  cavity.  Instead  of  making  its 
motion  depend  on  the  vertebral  sinuses,  Kichet  connects  it  with  the 
arterial  and  venous  circulation  in  the  cranial  cavity.  The  veins  in  the 
brain,  he  says,  are  not  able  to  return  the  blood  at  the  same  rate  at 
which,  at  each  expiration  of  the  lungs,  it  pours  into  the  cranium 
through  the  arteries.  By  this  excess  of  arterial  blood  in  the  cranium 
during  expiration,  he  says,  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  is  made  to  descend 
into  the  spinal  cavity,  where  it  presses  against  the  dura  mater,  and  dis- 
places the  blood  in  the  venous  plexuses  in  the  cervical  part  of  the 
cavity.  At  the  inspiration  of  the  lungs  the  blood  returns  into  the 
venous  plexuses  and  forcea  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  into  the  cranial 
cavity,  where  meanwhile  the  ultra- pressure  of  the  arterial  blood  has 
diminished,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
displaced  blood,  until  at  every  successive  expiration  of  the  lungs  it  is 
sent  back  into  the  spinal  cavity.  In  this  wise,  he  says,  a  locomotion 
is  established  in  the  liquids  of  the  cranium,  and  the  cerebral  motioa 
is  accounted  for. 

In  reviewing  Richet*s  position,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  arterial  afflux  takes  place  at  the  same  rate  into  the  vertebral 
and  cranial  cavities ;  that,  therefore,  when  there  is  an  ultra-pressure  of 
blood  in  the  cranium  there  is  also  an  ultra-pressure  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  vertebral  cavity,  while  the  displacement  of  blood  in  the  venous 
plexuses  of  the  cervix  is  quantitatively  so  small  that  it  does  not,  and 
cannot  account  for  the  considerable  displacement  and  motion  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  liquid  which  is  noticed  in  exjieriments  at  each  expiration 
and  inspiration  of  the  lungs. 

According  to  the  dynamic  theory  of  Swedenborg,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  arterial  pulsation  in  the  blood  is  reduced  materially,  as  soon 
as  it  enters  the  cranial  cavity,  and  places  itself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
braia  In  fact  the  numerous  curves  which  the  carotids  and  the 
vertebral  arteries  are  compelled  to  make  before  they  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  substance  of  the   brain,  and  the  fact  of  their  losing  the 
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tmiscular  rings  in  their  middle  coat  by  whicK  the  arteries  are  alone 
enabled  to  continue  the  cardiac  motion^  shows  thai  in  a  normal  state 
of  the  brain  there  is  never  an  ultra-pressure  of  arterial  blood,  and  that 
when  there  is,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  brain  i^  in  a  diseaaed,  and  hence 
in  a  disordered  state,  The  dynamic  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  brain 
declares  further,  that  at  each  contraction  of  the  brain  the  fourth 
ventricle,  which  furnishes  the  main  supply  of  cerebn>spinal  liquid^ 
discharges  its  contents  into  the  sub-arachncnd  spaces  both  within  the 
cranium  and  the  vertebral  column,  but  chiefly  into  the  latter.  At 
each  expansion  of  the  brain,  however,  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid,  which 
is  now  called  the  nervous  juice,  ia  directed  by  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane into  the  sub-arachnoid  spaces  of  the  departing  spinal  and  cranial 
nerves,  and  thus  ia  propelled  into  the  lyniiih- tracks  of  the  peripheral 
nervous  system,  as  is  beautifully  shown  in  Key  and  IJetzius*  great  work 
entitled  **Studieu  in  der  Anatomie  dea  Nervensystems  und  Binde- 
gewebes."  But  that  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  which  is  not 
required  for  this  purpose,  during  the  same  i>eriod  of  inspiration  is  con- 
veyed from  the  vertebral  cavity  into  the  larger  sub-arachnoid  spaces  of 
the  cranium  for  further  use.  At  each  contraction  of  the  brain,  however, 
a  new  supply  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  conveyed  from  the  fourth  ventricle 
into  the  spinal  column,  chiefly  through  the  central  canal  of  thespinal  cord. 

34.  By  our  review,  we  may  fairly  say,  of  the  entire  literature  on  the 
motion  of  the  brain  and  its  collateral  issues,  we  have  proved  in  the 
first  place  the  reality  of  that  motion.  Our  next  step  was  to  point  out 
that  the  brain  in  reahty  has  only  one  motion,  namely*  that  which  ia 
synchronous  with  respiration;  and  that  what  is  usually  called  the 
pulsatile  motion  of  the  brain  is  a  motion  peculiar  to  the  dura  mater. 
Afterwards  we  have  shown  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  is  not  ana* 
logons  to  that  which  Piv  gn  has  discovered  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  body;  and,  further,  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  ia  not  derived  from 
that  of  the  lungs,  but  is  anterior  to  it  in  time.  After  that  it  was 
shown  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  extends  throughout  the  whole 
enceplialon,  including  the  spinal  cord.  Lastly,  also,  we  proved 
the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  explanations  by  which  physiologists  of 
every  shade  and  colour  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  motion  of  the  brain  by  mechanical  means.  Every  one  of  these 
attempts  has  been  examined  on  its  own  merits^  and  found  to  be 
wanting,  because  at  variance  either  wuth  fact  or  sound  reason ;  so  that 
at  last  the  dynamic  theory  of  Swedenborg  alone  remains,  having  stood 
the  test  of  all  known  facts  in  connection  with  the  brain,  and  com- 
bining into  one  grand  rational  whole  all  these  facts,  from  the  time  of 
Swedenborg  in  1740  to  the  most  recent  facts  of  our  own  times. 

The  dynamic  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  in  Swedeaborg's  own 
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words  18  as  follows;  **  It  is  the  cortical  or  grey  subatanoe  which  is 
expanded    and   constrictedi    or   from   which   the  eerebrum    has    ita 

animatory  motion ;   for   its  part*   are  globules   of  a  roundish  shape 
approaching  the  oval ;  they  are  engirded  by  a  thin  or  most  delicate 
raeninx,  or  membrane ;  they  are  distinctly  separated  from  those  |)arta 
to  which  they  are  related^  and  which  are  in  their  confines ;  so  that 
each  single  globule  is  movable,  or  capable  of  expansion  and  compression, 
within  it«  own  space.     The  impression  given  by  their  form  is,  that  they 
are  least  hearts — cor  cut  a — and  least  brains — c^reMlula — of  a  purer 
nature.     Little  arteries  flow  into  them  with  their  ultimate  and  least 
ramifications,  and  fibres  proceed  from  them,  as  many  as  ever  api>ear  in 
the  brain,  in  the  nerves,  and  finally  in  the  body.     These  grey  i>articles 
constitute  the  circumference  of  the  cerebrum ;  they  x>enetrate  into  the 
cerebellum  in  the  form  of   a  litlle  tree ;  they  interline  the   medulla 
oblongata  in  the  form  of  striae,  and  they  constitute  the  entire  axis  of 
the  spinal  marrow  ;  so  great  is  their  number.     ^Moreover,  they  also 
occupy,  here  and  there,  in  various  forms  the  interiors  of  the  cerebrum, 
that  is,  its  [fibrillar}^]  texture,  its  glands,  and  corpora.     We  must  not 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  the  brain  anywhere  else  than  in 
these  its  organic  parts  ;  for  only  in  these  does  the  brain  begin  to  be  a 
brain ;  from  these  it  takes  cognizance  of  the  arteries  about  to  enter  into 
it  from  the  body,  and  likewise  of  the  fibres  tliat  are  about  to  depart 
into  the  body ;  and  thna  as  it  were  from  so  many  centres  it  contem- 
plates whatever  is  done  in  the  rays  and  circumferences  of  its  kingdom. 
Their  number  also  is  so  great  that  while  each  single  particle  expands 
itself,  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain  is  expanded  from  its  bottom  and 
from  all  its  depths.     Their  connection  also  is  such,  that  all  are  able  to 
have  their  systole  and  diastole  in  the  brain  in  conjunction,  or  some 
separately ;  and  that  they  are  thus  able  to  inspire  their  fibres,  and  to 
excite  the  motion  of  their  fibres,  almost  as  is  the  case  with  the  arteries 
which  depart  from  the  large  heart.     There  are  thus  myriads  of  origins 
of  motion  in  the  brains  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  derived  from  the 
one  only  source  of  motion  in  the  body,  namely,  from  tlie  heart ;  this, 
on  the  contraryj  is  compelled  to  live  under  the  auspices  of  the  motion 
of  the  brain  "  (nos.  56,  57), 

36,  One  among  the  many  authors  who  have  written  on  the  motion 
*4  the  brain,  dt-clares  that  thsit  motion  is  not  due  to  mechanical  causes 
Howing  in  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  but  has  the  cause  of  its 
motion  within  itself.  Of  Dorigny,  who  wrote  on  the  motion  of  the 
brain  in  1809,  and  whose  article  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the 
**  Journal  de  M^Mecine,"  edited  by  Corvbart,  Leroux,  Boyer  (vol.  xvii* 
1809),  Althann  says,  ^*  Dorigny  rose  against  the  explanation  of  the 
motion  of  the  brain  by  mechanical  means,  namely,  by  the  movement* 
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of  the  blood,  and  maintaina  that  its 
origin  has  aa  little  to  do  with  those 
movements  as  with  the  respiration  of 
the  lungs.  The  intumescence  of  the 
brain,  he  says,  alwa}^  increases  when- 
ever  the  spinal  cord  or  the  nervous 
system  in  general  is  stimulated  or 
excited,  even  after  the  carotids  and  tlit 
trachea  have  been  tied^'(/oc.  cU,  p*  92). 

In  conclusion,  however,  we  must  not 
forget  the  many  additions  to  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  brain 
which  we  owe  to  the  school  of  Fran*;ois- 
Franck,  Mosso,  and  Salatht^ ;  for  they 
all  have  graphically  exhibited  the 
effect  which  mental  efforts  and  optT- 
atioos  exert  on  the  motion  of  the 
bnin.  Especially  valuable  are  the 
tracings  contained  in  the  latest  w<irk 
of  Mosso  entitled  **  Ueber  den  Kreis- 
lauf  dea  Blutes  im  menschlichen 
Oehirne"  (The  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Human  Brain),  from 
which  we  have  borrowed  fig.  8,  on  p. 
059,  where  Mosso  exhibits  the  effect 
which  a  mental  operation  consisting 
in  multiplying  9  by  40  exerted  on 
the  brain  and  on  the  respiration  «>t 
the  lungs  of  a  simple  peasant ;  and 
where  he  shows  that  the  increase  in 
volume  takes  place  first  in  the  brain, 
and  afterwards  is  succeeded  by  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  respiration. 
In  the  following  tracing  (fig,  14)  he 
gives  us  another  instance  of  the 
effect  which  the  mental  act  of  mul- 
tiplying 8  by  12  exercised  on  the 
motion  of  the  brain  in  the  same 
person,  comparing  it  with  the  effect 
which  the  same  mental  act  exert- 
upon  the  circulation  and  the  volum 
of  his  forearm. 

In  explanation  of  this     -  •       ^i- 
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ea^'S,  **Fig.  19  [oar  fig.  14]  gives  on  example  of  the  modifications 
whicli  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain  experiences  during  a 
mental  operation.*'  [Mosso  ought  to  have  said  here,  **  which  the  cir- 
culation in  the  dura  mater  experiences  during  a  mental  oi>eration  ; "  lor 
his  tracing  h  from  the  head  of  a  patient  whose  dura  mater  was 
covered  with  soft  part«.]  Re  continues,  "  Where  the  sign  a  '  is  placed 
in  the  tracing,  I  told  Bertino  to  multiply  mentiilly  8  by  12.  Here  it 
18  shown  clearly  that  the  elevation  of  the  pulsations  [we  should  say 
that  *  the  [iressure  of  the  brain  ujwn  the  arteries  in  the  dura  mater '] 
and  the  vulnnie  of  the  brain  (C)  increase  in  the  beginning  of  the 
mental  oj^eration.  The  form  of  the  pulse  in  the  forearm  and  the 
volume  of  the  forearm  (A)  are  rektively  little  affected.  .  .  .  The 
psychical  effect  ia  marked  moat  in  the  beginning  when  I  told  Bertino 
to  do  the  sum,  as  well  as  at  the  close  when  he  told  me  the  result^ 
which  place  is  marked  m  *'  (**  Kreislauf,"  eta,  p,  67). 

36.  We  conclude  our  extensive  Note  on  the  Motion  of  the  Bmin 
with  a  complete  list  of  those  works  where  that  subject  ia  treated  of. 
In  compiling  that  list  we  based  ourselves  chiefly  on  the  works  of 
Kcker  (58)  and  Althann  {82),  as  well  as  on  Mosso  {8.5,  104),  Vaillard 
(101),  Al>adie  (96),  Salath^  (^0)  j  but  we  are  also  much  indebted  to 
the  remarkable  **  Index  Medicus  ;  a  Monthly  Classified  Eecord  of  the 
current  Medical  Literitiire  of  the  World,"  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bilhnga 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  Dn  H.  Fletcher,  M.RCR  Engl,  publislied 
in  Kew  York  since  1879.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  works  mentioned 
in  our  list  we  were  able  to  consult  in  the  British  Museum. 

1.  Galrn  (a.d.  1 31-201 }.  Opera  omnia,  edidit  Kiihru  Lipsiee,  1822. 
T.  iv.  p.  112  (de  nsu  i»artiura  xiii.  S;  de  util  respir,  c  vL),  et  t  ii 
(de  instruin.  odoratus). 

2.  OniBASitfs  (A.a  326-403).    Lib.  collect,  p.  50.    Cited  by  Biirdach. 

3.  Kbaloo  Colombo.  De  Re  Anatomica  libri  xv*  Venice,  1659. 
Lib.  liv.,  De  viva  sectione. 

4.  A  Kc  u  AN  0  KL 1  Pi  ceo  LOU  I  Nl  onatomics  prselectiones.  Eonia^,  1 5  86, 
R  271, 

5.  Auna.  P^al  Openi  omnia.  Paris,  1582.  Edidit  Guillemeux* 
P  300. 

6.  Casf*  Bauhini  theatr.  anatomicum.  B&le,  1621.  Lib.  iii  p. 
321. 

7.  JoAKKBS  KfOLANi  fiHi  Opera  anatomica  vetera,  recognita  et 
^uctiora.     Paris,  1649.     Anthropographice  lib.  vii.  cap.  i. 

8.  Babtbouk  (Th.).  Anatome,  etc.  Leyden,  1673.  Lib.  iii 
cap.  ill 

9.  ViEfsaEKS  (Hayiiokd).  Neurographia  Universalis,  Lugduni, 
1685*     Lib.  i.  cap.  vL  p.  4L 
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Chap,  VL 
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NOTE  IL 


7yf£  Structure  and  Use  of  the  Dura  Mater. 


1.  8wEDENB0EG  sajs  :  "  Because  tlie  dura  mjiter  can  be  divided,  it  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  two  laminae  wliich  cohere  most  closely.  The 
external  of  these  is  roughs  the  interior  is  aa  it  were  polished  and  free, 
and  the  fibres  of  both  laminsB  cohere  most  closely,  and  also  intersect 
one  another,  according  to  Vienssens  and  Heiater  "  (i.  no,  202), 

2.  Modern  science  seems  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  existence  of 
two  laminae  in  the  dura  mater.  Sappey  ^  says  on  this  subject :  **  In  the 
fronto-parietal  region  the  greater  part  of  the  superficial  bundles  of 
fibres  form  an  antero-posterior  layer,  and  those  which  lie  deeper  a 
layer  which  is  directed  transverBely.  This  arrangement  induced  Masaa 
in  1560  to  admit  in  the  dura  mater  the  existence  of  two  leaves  ;  one 
of  which  is  external  or  periosteal,  and  the  superficial  extent  of  which 
corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  walls  of  the  cranium  ;  and  the 
other  of  which  is  internal,  which  ia  aiippased  to  separate  from  the 
former  on  the  level  of  the  sinuses  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  level  of 
each  of  the  various  prolongations  by  which  the  cranial  cavity  is  par- 
titioned 6ff  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  distinction  into  two  leaves  was 
ingenious^  and,  besides,  had  the  advantage  of  facilitating  the  under- 
standing of  the  principal  details  which  are  embraced  in  a  description 
of  the  dura  maten  This  division  also  has  been  generally  adopted  .  .  . 
Nevertheless  there  ia  nothing  in  it ;  since  nowhere  can  there  be 
observed  two  leaves  simply  i>laced  on  the  top  of  one  another*  Every- 
where, where  two  or  more  layers  are  met  with,  a  certain  number  of 
fibrea  are  seen  to  pass  from  the  superficial  to  the  deeper  plane,  and 
vkt  mrsa  ;  so  that  you  can  never  succeed  in  separating  the  dura  mater 
iDto  two  laminae  to  any  great  extent  without  dividing  in  a  certain 
measure  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  fibres''  (iil  pp,  18,  19). 

3.  Swedenborg  doas  not  deny  that  the  fibres  of  both  la  mime  cohere 
closely  and  even  intersect  one  auother,  and  therefore  he  ia  not  opposed 
to  Sappe/s  grounds,  on  which  he  holds  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
distinction  of  the  dura  mater  into  two  laminae.  That  the  fibres  of  the 
'  f^ppey(Ph,  C),  ''Traits  d'Analomie  DiSecriptive/' third  editiari,  Paris,  1877, 
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dura  mater  are,  nevertheless,  coaceotrated  into  two  layers^  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  authorities  : — 

Cruveilhier  ^  says  :  **  The  dura  mater  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  two  very  distinct  fibrous  layers  :  of  an  txienxal  or  peinosteal  layer, 
which  forms  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  hones  of  the  cranium ;  and 
of  an  inirrnai  or  proper*  cerebral  lat/er,  which  though  blended  with  the 
preceding  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  its  extent,  is  separated  from 
it  at  certain  points,  in  order  to  form  the  fibrous  canals  which  are  called 
the  nniMtSf  and  also  the  several  productions  which  are  projected  from 
the  dura  mater  "  (see  above,  i.  no.  244  a). 

Solly  *  fully  bears  out  CruveOhier's  views  in  the  following  passage  : 
*'  The  dura  mater  consists  of  two  layers  united  by  cellular  tissue,  the 
external  of  which  forms  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  The  separation  between  these  two  portions  is  perfect  in  the 
vertebral  canal,  though  at  the  internal  surface  of  the  atlas  the  spinal 
dura  mater  and  periosteum  of  the  vertebral  canal  meet  together  and 
adheiJB  so  as  to  exhibit  in  the  skull  the  appearance  of  one  membrane  ** 
(see  above,  i*  no.  244  t)* 

A  most  minute  histological  ejcaraination  of  the  dum  mater  has  lately 
been  instituted  by  Key  and  Retzius;*  and  although  they  agree  with 
Sappey  that  tlie  fibres  in  the  various  layers  of  the  dura  mater  intersect 
one  another,  they  nevertheless  acknowledge  distinctly  the  fundamental 
arrangement  of  the  dura  mater  into  two  layers,  in  these  words :  **  As 
may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  as  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged, the  fibrous  fascicles  in  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain  are  chiefly 
arranged  into  two  principal  layers.  Each  of  these  principal  layers, 
however,  can  be  resolved  into  a  number  of  thinner  laminae ;  for  with  a 
pair  of  tweezers  in  many  places  quite  a  series  of  laminae  may  be  pulled 
off.  These  laminae,  indeed,  are  connected  with  one  another  by  bundles 
of  fibres  passing  from  one  into  the  other ;  yet  often  ia  such  laminae 
the  cells  remain  in  their  proper  positions.  ,  .  .  The  bundles  of  the 
interior  principal  layer  are  carried  across  the  hemispheres  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction,  and  at  the  same  time  running  from  within  to 
without  ...  In  the  txterior  layer  of  the  dura  mater  the  bundles  of 
fibres  are  more  interlaced ;  but  their  chief  arrangement,  nevertheless, 
is  in  a  direction  from  without  to  within,  and  from  the  front  towards 
the  rear.  They  also  follow  other  directions,  crossing  one  another 
three  or  four  times*  The  two  principal  layers,  however,  are  most  in- 
timately conjoined  by  an  interchange  of  fascicles,  so  that  any  separation 
of  the  two  must  be  termed  an  artificial  one  "  (see  above,  p.  228). 

'  **  Descriptive  Anatomy,"  Enj^lisli  eJitionj  London,  1812,  p.  912. 
*  **The  Huniftn  Brain,"  second  edition.  London,  1847,  p.  143. 
»  "Studieo  io  der  Anatomic  dei  Nerveusyatema, *'  etc,  vol.   i.,  Stockholm. 
187B,  p.  157. 
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i.  In  respect  to  the  teiture  of  the  dura  mater  Swedenborg  says : 
**  The  texture  of  its  fibres  is  partly  ligamentary  and  partly  tendinous, 
for  they  seem  to  be  single  or  independent  by  nature.  They  are 
indeed  not  muscular,  because  they  have  no  similarity  to  iesliy  fibres, 
nor  are  they  purely  nervous,  on  whicli  account  some  call  them  tendinous. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  elastic;  for  when  the  membrane  is  loosened 
from  its  connection  with  the  cranium,  it  contracts,  and  chiefly  that 
production  of  it  which  lines  the  spinal  cord  "  (I  no.  202),  Again  he 
says  :  "  That  the  dura  mater  Is  elastic  is  proved  by  experience ; 
likewise  by  its  being  a  tissue  of  filaments  each  of  which  is  elastic ;  it 
is  also  proved  by  the  arteries  which  are  in  it.  When  pressed  it 
rebounds  "  (i.  no,  260).  In  respect  to  the  abundance  of  blood- vesaela 
in  the  dura  mater,  Swedenborg  says  :  "  Into  the  superior  lamina  of  the 
dura  mater  many  and  innumerable  blood-vessels  flow  together,  which 
have  been  delineated  by  Ruysch.  And  as  they  meet  together  and  are 
collected  from  all  sides,  especially  above  the  sinuses,  their  pubsation 
is  especially  felt  there,  and  not  so  much  in  the  hemispheres  themselves. 
,  This  is  the  cause  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  is 

ailur  to,  and  agrees  with,  that  of  the  heart  Besides  ,  ,  ,  the  dura 
mater  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  arteries,  and  only  of  a  few  fibres. 
This  appears  sufficiently  from  a  strong  and  subtle  injection  like  that 
of  Ruysch.  If  the  vessels  are  even  emptied  of  blood,  they  are  still 
continuous  with  blood-vessels.  It  is  thus  that  ike  eloMtidty  of  the  whole 
dura  niattr  U  preserved"  {I  no*  284). 

From  these  passages  it  appears  that,  according  to  Swedenborg,  the 
dtira  mater  is  not  only  elastic,  but  also  that  its  elasticity  is  preserved 
chiefly  by  an  abundance  of  blood-vessels, 

5.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  text-books  of  modern  science  with  a  view 
of  confirming  these  statements  of  Swedenborg,  we  meet  there  witli  the 
following  expressions : — 

Quain  ^  says,  **  The  dura  mater  is  a  very  strong,  dense,  inelastic  tunic 
of  considerable  thickness "  (ii.  p.  569) ;  although  in  describing  its 
structure  he  aays,  *'The  dura  mater  consists  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic 
tissue,  arranged  in  bands  and  laminae  crossing  each  other"  {ii.  p.  571), 

Todd  ^  also  says  :  **  The  dura  mater  is  a  dense  membrane  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  It  has  all  the  characters, 
physical  and  vital,  of  that  texture,  possessing  great  strength  and  flexi- 
bility with  hut  little  elasticity  "  (p.  4). 

In  respect  to  the  vessels  of  the  dnra  mater,  however,  Sappey 
expresses  himself  thus  :  *'  The  cranial  dura  mater  is  much  less  vascular 


*  **  Elements  of  Anatomy/'  ciglith  edition^  London,  1876, 
^  **  The  Descriptive  and  rhyttlologtcaL  Anatomy  of  thi»  Brttiii^  Spinal  Cord,  tud 
Ganglions,"  LoDuon,  1SI&. 
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thaD  the  ligamentB,  tendons,  and  the  aponeuroses  of  tlie  members. 
Among  all  the  dependences  of  the  fibrona  system  ther«  is  in  fact  none 
which  is  poorer  in  vessels.  On  examining  this  membrane  under  the 
microscope,  one  is  struck  with  the  extreme  paucity  of  capillaries  pass- 
ing through  the  same  '*  (iii  p,  20)  t  ! 

6.  Not  all  authors^  however,  agree  in  attributing  such  few  blood- 
vessels to  the  dura  mater.  So  says  LuHchka  :  ^  **  In  accordjince  with 
its  principal  vocation  to  serve  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium  in  the 
capacity  of  an  internal  periosteum,  the  dura  mater  is  furnished  with 
an  uncommoiili;  mpiowt  supplf^  of  arterial  vessels"  (p.  114).  And  Solly 
states :  '*  Dr.  Knox,  in  the  Lancet  of  the  19th  October  1839,  remarks 
that  in  some  animals  the  vascularity  of  the  external  layer  [of  the  dura 
mater]  is  very  striking,  as  in  certain  Cetacea — the  Rorqual,  for 
example — where  there  is  a  perfictlt^  distinct  vasadar  layer  between  the 
dura  mater,  properly  so  called,  and  the  calvarium  ■*  {/oc,  cit  p.  143). 
But  as  to  the  number  of  capillaries  in  the  dura  mater  Cappie^  says : 
**  The  circulation  of  the  brain  itself  is  almost  entirely  capillary.  Its 
fiubstiince  is  penetrated  by  scarcely  a  single  blood-vessel  of  size,  Its 
arteries  ramify  external  to  the  organ  ;  and  in  the  dura  matter  t^iet/  sttbi 
divide  to  sitch  a  dtgree  as  to  convert  that  mtnthrane  into  a»  extremfiy 
fine  and  dose  mtwork  "  (see  above,  p.  228). 

The  existence  of  capillary  nets  in  the  dura  mater  is  also  afl^rmed  by 
Paschkewicz,''  who  discovered  in  it  **  two  nets  of  capillaries,  of  which 
one  is  superficial,  and  the  other  lies  more  deeply  embedded  in  the 
interior  leaf,  immediately  under  the  epithelium ;  which  two  nets  inter- 
communicate, and,  besides,  are  connected  with  the  veins,  but  not  with 
the  subdural  space"  (see  above,  p.  231). 

As  to  the  more  minute  arrangement  of  the  blood- vesseb  and  capil- 
laries in  the  dura  mater.  Key  and  Retziua/  on  the  basis  of  a  most  pains- 
taking, histological  examination  of  the  dura  mater,  restilting  in  a  series 
of  admirable  microscopical  representations  of  the  same,  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "  On  the  eMm^w  surface  of  the  dura  mater  [which 
ia  turned  towards  the  cranium]  arterial  branches  are  carried  along  in  a 
serpentine  fashion,  accompanied  on  each  side  by  veins,  a  little  broader, 
which,  with  their  interior  boundary  lines,  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  windings  of  the  arteries.  The  arterial  branches,  and  the  veins 
together  with  them,  divide  in  a  dichotomous  manner,  and  their  twigs 
continue  on  the  exterior  surface  in  acute  or  right  angles.     The  veins 

*  "  Die  Antttomie  des  Mctischen,"  vol.  iii.,  pfirt  2.  Tiibin^en»  1867. 
'-*  Cappie  (James),  M.D.,  "  On  the  Enceplmlic  Circulation  and  its  Rcktion  to 

tlt«  Physiology  of  the  Bmin,"  Edinburjjh,  1859,  p,  66. 

*  PeterabtiTff.  Med.  Zeitichrift,  1871,  as  iiuoted  by  Messrs.  Key  and  Retzins  in 
vol.  i.  p.  156. 

^  **atiidiflii,"  ate.,  toI.  l,  Stockholm,  1875,  pp-  163-165. 
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often  communicate  witli  otlier  veins.  The  arteries  also  anoBtomoae. 
On  the  interior  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  discovered  another  network 
of  vessels,  the  meshes  of  which  are  usually  oblong.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  aodes  of  the  meshes,  there  appear  peculiar,  ampullary  enlarge- 
ments of  different  sizes,  which  usually  lie  horizontally,  and  are  of  the 
shape  of  pears  or  clubs.  These  enlargements,  as  well  as  the  fine  capil- 
laries themselves,  in  a  natural  state  always  carry  blood*  What  is  the 
relation  of  the  interior  to  the  exterior  net  1  On  carefully  examining 
the  preparations,  it  will  be  found  that  here  and  there  delicate  vessels 
in  an  oblique  direction  are  carried  through  the  dura  mater  from  the 
arteries  of  the  exterior  system  towards  those  of  the  interior  system, 
pouring  out  their  contents.  These  vessels*  are  the  communicating 
branches  of  the  arteries,  or  the  capillary  arteries.  In  other  places 
there  are  still  larger  expansions,  the  varying,  fajitastical  forms  of  wluch 
cannot  be  easily  described]  but  they  maybe  studied  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations.  On  examining  these  expansions  or  bags  more  closely, 
it  appears  that  they  usually  oecupy  a  transverse  position  in  respect  to 
the  capillaries,  of  which  they  receive  a  number  on  each  side ;  and  then 
they  pursue  their  course  for  a  while  on  the  surface ;  after  which  they 
dip  in  an  oblique  direction  into  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater,  in 
order,  finally,  to  enter  into  a  vein.  These  are  the  roots  of  the  veins 
w*hich  connect  the  capiUaries  of  the  interior  surface  with  the  veins  of 
the  exterior  surface.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  complete  system  of  vessels 
before  us"  (aee  above,  p.  231  etscfj.). 

These  gentlemen  further  say  :  **  In  certain  places,  especially  near  the 
falx  cerebri  and  the  tentorium,  the  vessels  are  so  numerous  and  closely 
crowded  together,  and  at  the  same  time  so  wide,  that  when  they  are 
filled  with  blood  the  tissue  appears  almost  all  red,  and  that  only  small 
interstices  exist  between  the  vessels.  The  wide  roots  of  the  veins  are 
collected  in  large  bundles,  whence  arise  the  larger  branches"  (see  above^ 
p.  232). 

7*  On  studying  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  theory  propounded 
by  Swedenborg,  we  find  that  they  completely  hear  out  this  statement 
of  hia  ;  **  Into  the  superior  lamina  of  the  dura  mater  many  and  innumer- 
able blood-vessels  flow  together ;  .  .  *  and  as  they  meet  together  and 
are  collected  from  aU  sides,  especially  above  the  sinuses,  their  pulsa^ 
tion  is  especially  felt  there,  and  not  so  much  in  the  hemispheres  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Besides,  the  dura  mater  consists  in  a  great  measure  of 
arteries,  and  only  of  a  few  fibres.  .  ,  .  If  the  vessels  are  even  emptied 
of  blood,  they  are  still  continuous  with  blood-vessels,  li  is  thui  tliat 
the  eloMicUy  of  the  whole  dura  mater  it  preserved." 

The  elasticity  is  preserved,  because,  when  the  cerebrum  during  its 
expansion  presses  uniformly  against  the  dura  mater,   the  blood  ia 

2  Y 
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squeezed  oEt  of  the  capillariea  into  the  anxpiiUary  enlargements,  and 
the  dura  in  consequence  is  flattened  out ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
of  the  cerebrum  relaxes,  there  is  a  new  infusion  of  arterial  blood  into 
the  capillaries  and  blood-vesflels  of  the  dura  mater  in  general,  whereby 
its  two  arterial  nets  are  filled  up,  and  its  whole  substance  is  expanded. 

The  vessels,  however,  according  to  Swedenborg,  **are  collected  chiefly 
above  the  sinuses,  so  that  their  pulsation  is  principally  felt  there," 
which  is  also  borae  out  by  the  researches  of  Key  and  Retains,  who 
state  that  "  near  the  falx  cerebri  and  the  tentorium  the  vessels  are  so 
numeroufl  and  so  closely  crowded  together  .  .  .  that  the  tissue  appears 
almost  red.** 

The  reason,  however,  why  there  is  such  a  collection  of  blood- vessels 
above  the  sinuses,  Swedenborg  explains  thus ;  **  The  dura  mater  has  a 
double  motion^  namely,  one  which  is  expansile,  and  another  which  is  pul- 
satile. The  former  it  derives  from  the  brain,  and  the  latter  from  its 
own  arteries*  Reaction  and  elasticity  are  required  in  order  that  it 
may  concur  in  a  general  manner  with  the  motion  of  the  brain ;  for 
when  the  latter  has  reached  the  extreme  bounds  of  its  expansion,  then 
the  dura  mater  urges  it  to  enter  upon  the  reciprocal  period  of  its 
contraction"  (i  no.  261). 

Concerning  this  expansile  motion  of  the  dura  mater  Swedenborg  says 
further :  **  It  is  manifest  that  the  ex[mnsile  motion  of  the  dura  mater 
begins  near  the  borders  of  the  hemisphere  and  near  the  larger  sinuses, 
and  that  it  is  continued  thence  on  both  sides  to  the  circumference ; 
also  that  at  a  distance  from  its  sources  it  becomes  slower,  and  finally 
is  obliterated"  (i.  no.  251), 

From  this  it  follows  that  as  the  greatest  reactive  power  of  the  dura 
mater  is  required  near  the  falx  cerebri,  and  as  that  power  is  imparted 
to  the  dura  mater  largely  by  its  blood-vessels,  these  vessels  mast  be 
collected  most  abundantly  near  the  sinuses. 

8,  Nevertheless,  the  blood-vessels  alone  do  not  impart  to  the  dura 
mater  its  ehistic,  and  hence  its  reactive  quality;  for  according  to 
Swedenborg  they  simply  ^*  preserve  its  elasticity,"  Its  elastic  quality 
is  mainly  caused  by  a  tubular  system  in  its  internal  lamina,  containing 
**a  lymph  impregnated  with  spirit" 

On  this  subject  Swedenborg  says  :  **  The  interior  lamina  consists  of 
ducts  or  tubes  which  convey  the  nervous  juice.  ...  It  follows  thence 
that  the  dura  mater  is  elastic,  and  that  when  it  Is  stretched  or  extended 
it  recovers  itself  8[>ontaneouBly.  For  not  only  does  it  receive  new  juice, 
but  that  which  is  contained  in  it  cannot  be  discharged  ;  and  hence  there 
ariiBes  the  reactive  power  of  the  membrane.  The  interior  lamina  seems 
to  be  chiefly  elastic  ;  for  it  is  fkat  which  eonvt'ifn  the  nt}'vous  Juice"  Again 
vre  read :  '*  The  interior  membrane  is  required  to  be  most  elastiCj  in 
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order  that  it  may  poise  the  motion  of  the  sinuses,  and  by  virtue  of  its 
elasticity  may  react,  and  at  the  same  time  act  upon,  the  inflowing  and 
outgoing  veseela  "  (I  no,  286c). 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  nervous  juice  which  circulates  in  the  dura 
mater,  Swedenborg  says  :  "  The  interior  lamina  of  the  dura  mater  .  .  . 
is  a  vehicle  for  the  lym|)h  impregnated  with  spirit  which  is  set  free 
when  the  nerves  are  distributed  over  the  muscles  and  periostea  "  (see 
no.  28Gc).  The  collection  of  this  nervous  juice  through  the  i^eriosteum 
into  the  vertebral  theca^  and  its  accent  thence  into  the  cranial  dura 
mater,  are  discussed  in  the  note  on  the  "  Cerebro-apinal  Liquid "  in 
vol.  ii. ;  but  the  mode  in  which  from  the  spine  it  is  spread  over  the 
dura  mater  of  the  cerebrum  is  described  in  no.  286(f, 

Tlie  existence  of  such  a  system  of  ducts  or  tubes  in  the  dura  mater 
conveying  the  nervous  juice  or  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  is  proved  by 
Key  and  lletzius^  in  what  follows  :  **  On  making  injections  by  puncture, 
there  are  often  filled  in  the  tissue  of  the  dura  peculiarly  formed  spiteTrun 
of  little  tubes.  Thus  from  the  punctured  place  the  injected  fluid  in  this 
case  shoots  out  in  pencil-like  forms  which  run  in  a  parallel  direction, 
and  are  in  close  proximity  to  one  another.  If,  as  happens  usually,  the 
injection  penetrates  into  seveml  layers  of  the  durti,  the  tubular  systems 
of  the  diverse  layers  cross  one  another  in  various  angles  in  the  directions 
of  the  tibrillje.  If  the  injection  is  very  strong,  the  little  tubes  are  so 
much  crowded  that  the  dural  tissue  can  be  scarcely  perceived.  The 
little  tubes  agree  perfectly  in  their  form  with  Bowman's  *  corneal  tubes.' 
Each  tube  is  usually  quite  straight,  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  vertical 
cuts,  its  shape  is  generally  cylindrical,  and  it  terminates  in  sharp 
points.  Often,  also,  they  become  dissolved  into  a  number  of  finer 
tubules,  which  either  lie  very  closely  together,  or  become  separated  from 
one  Ruother*  In  this  case  only  a  thin  strip  of  the  dural  tissue  is  visible 
between  the  several  tubules.  Only  rarely,  however,  they  anastomose. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  form  and  arrangement  of  these  tubular 
systems  depend  necessarily  upon  the  structure  of  the  dura  mater  ;  that 
is,  upon  the  arrangement  of  its  fibrillary  fascicles.  .  .  ,  It  u  hufhlff 
probable  that  then  titbuiar'  si/stenu  represent  the  lymph  canah  (Saft- 
mnale)  ;  [that  is,  canals  or  tubes  conveying  the  cerebro-splnal  liquid  or 
the  nervous  juice]"  (see  above,  p.  233). 

9.  After  thus  vindicating  for  the  whole  of  the  dura  mater  an  elastic 
character,  by  virtue  of  the  abundant  blood-vessels  and  lymph-canals 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  this 
elastic  quality  is  concentrated  near  the  sinuses,  because  the  expansile 
motion  of  the  dura  mater  begins  near  the  borders  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
near  the  larger  sinuses,  and  is  continued  thence  on  both  sides  to  the 
>  '*Statlieii/'  etc.,  vol,  i.  p.  165. 
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circumference.  Swedenborg  aays :  **  Near  the  ainuses,  that  is,  the 
longitudinal,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  meets  with 
the  lateral  and  the  straight  sinuses,  in  the  concave  part  of  the  membrane, 
there  appear  ligamentarj,  tendinous,  and  elastic  fibrea,  not  unlike 
muscular— chiefly,  however,  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  falx.  These  fibres,  on  account  of  their  similarity  to  those  of  the 
heart,  resemble  muscles "  (i.  no.  206).  la  another  place  he  says : 
**  The  durn  mater  in  respect  to  its  expansile  motion  is  passive ;  yet  by 
virtue  of  its  elasticity,  and  in  its  cajmcity  as  a  viuscular  tendon^  it  con- 
tributes in  a  general  way  to  the  reciprocal  expansile  motion  of  the  brain  *' 
(L  no.  250), 

The  muscular  appearauco  of  the  dura  mater  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sinuses,  as  we  have  seen,  is  caused  by  the  great  abundance  there  of 
blood-vessels  j  but  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  modern 
science,  the  dura  raater,  even  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  sinuses,  is 
void  of  genuine  muscular  fibres. 

Is  Swedenborg  therefore  wrong  in  attributing  to  the  dura  mater 
qualities  resulting  from  the  possession  of  muscular  power  1  The  dura 
mater  possesses  such  qualities,  especially  in  the  neighlxjurhood  of  the 
sinuses ;  but  these  quaHties  are  due  to  a  pecidiar  cavernous  arrange- 
ment of  its  tissue,  near  the  sinuses,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Key 
and  Retzias.*  On  this  subject  they  say:  **In  the  dura  cerebralis  of 
man  we  discovered,  especially  in  some  particular  places,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  hollows  or  lacunm  which  are  perhaps  of  some  importance.  At 
all  events,  they  are  very  remarkable  from  a  histological  point  of  view. 
On  making  a  vertical  section  of  a  dura  which  has  been  well  hardened  in 
Mtiller*s  Huid  or  in  alcohol,  or  still  better  in  hyperosmic  acid,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  longitudinal  sinus ;  and  on  magnifying  the  tissue,  it 
is  usually  found  more  or  less  cribnform,  that  is,  i)erforated  by  a  system  of 
hollows ;  the  individual  spaces  of  which  are  generally  of  the  same  shape 
and  size,  and  are  not  filled  by  any  organized  substance,  but  by  a  clear 
liquid.  Often  this  system  of  lacunae  is  so  copiously  developed  that  the 
intervening  partitions  of  thedural  tisane  appear  like  a  mere  thin  trabecular 
system.  Li  other  places,  again,  the  lacunas  are  more  scanty,  and  the 
dural  tissue  is  more  plentiful  They  are  in  the  exterior,  as  well  as  in 
the  middle  layer  of  the  dura,  but  more  rarely  in  its  interior  layer 
They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  portion  which  appears  triangular 
in  cross-sections,  and  which  on  either  side  forms  the  lateral  walla  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus ;  as  well  as  farther  towards  the  sides,  and  also  above 
the  sinus  in  its  roof.  .  ,  .  On  examining  the  lacunae  under  a  higher 
magnifying  power,  it  appears  that  generally  they  do  not  communicate 
directly,  but  are  in  mere  juxtaposition ;  and  often  are  separated  only 
*  "Studien,*'  etc.,  vol.  i.  pp.  16§,  167. 
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by  thin  partitions  of  connective  tisaue.  Now  and  then,  however,  they  are 
found  to  communicate  openly ;  at  times  also  several  meet  in  one  lacuna. 
Generally  the  fundamental  form  of  these  lacunae  is  that  of  a  circular  or 
oval  little  bladder  or  hydatid  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  jioint  at  both 
it^  extremities,  so  that  in  a  longitudinal  section  they  Ufiually  appear  of 
a  roundish  or  oval  shape,  but  in  cross-sections  of  a  round  figure.  ,  .  . 
Sometimes  two  lacunae  are  connected  by  their  points^  by  which  they 
run  into  one  another,  ♦  ,  «  They  are  scattered  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  dura,  and  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
fibrous  bimdles  of  the  dura.  ♦  .  .  After  looking  in  vain  in  the  interior 
of  the  lacuna  for  a  cellular  covering,  we  succeeded  in  finding  there  a 
thin,  dastiCf  lUtlc  membrane.  This  membrane,  which  contains  a  large 
number  of  fine  filaments,  and  therefore  in  cross-sections  appears  punc- 
tated, is  so  closely  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  lacuna,  that  it  can  be 
se[*arated  from  it  only  with  great  difficulty.  ,  ,  .  The  lacunse  occur  in 
several  places  in  the  dura  mater,  but  chiefly  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sinuses,  anfl,  indeed,  in  varying  numbers  '*  (see  above,  p,  229  f^  ecq.  ). 

Here  we  have  the  description  of  a  tissue  which,  so  far  as  its  elastic 
qualities  are  concerned,  is  fully  the  equivalent  of  the  muscular  bands 
(lacerti)  which  Swedenborg  on  the  basis  of  the  anatomical  authorities 
of  his  day  claimed  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sinuses ;  and  which 
muscular  bands,  according  to  him,  initiate  the  reactive  exi>anaile  move- 
ment of  the  dura  mater. 

10.  This  expansile  movement  of  the  dura  mater,  Swedenborg  further 
says,  **  is  continued  on  both  sides  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sin- 
uses to  the  circumference,  and  at  a  distance  from  its  sources  it  becomes 
slower,  and  is  finally  obliterated/' 

This  also  ia  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  reported  by  Key 
and  Retzius  ;^  for  the  system  of  lacunae  described  above  is  situated  in  a 
peculiar  transverse  layer  of  fibres  radiating  from  the  neighbourhotid  of 
the  sinuses  to  the  circumference  of  the  dura  mater.  Their  statement 
on  this  subject  is  as  foOows  :  "  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  there  radiates  over  the  whole  interior  surface  a  layer 
of  fascicles  running  in  a  more  transverse  direction.  ...  It  is  these 
tracks  of  transverse  fibres  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sinus,  form 
a  kind  of  cribration"  (see  above»  p.  229). 

We  see,  therefore,  that  modem  science,  far  from  disproving  the 
truth  of  Swedenborg's  statement  in  respect  to  the  reactive  and  elastic 
quality  of  the  dura  mater,  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  membrane, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sinuses,  possesses  all  the  qualities 
of  an  elmtic  tendon,  whereby  it  is  enabled  **  to  contribute  in  a  general 
way  to  the  reciprocal  expansile  motion  of  the  brain*** 
>  "Studien,"  vol.  I  p.  157- 
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1 1.  In  conclusion,  we  find  Eothing  in  the  facts  advanced  by  modern 
science  wblcli  militates  in  tbe  least  against  the  theory  advanced  by 
Swedenborg  in  resjiect  to  the  chief  use  and  function  of  the  dura  mater, 
which  he  sums  up  in  these  words :  **  The  dura  mater  conjoins  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  or  the  pulsation  of  its  arteries,  with  the  motion 
of  the  brain  or  the  animation  of  its  fibres,  for  it  midergoes  a  twofold 
motion ;  namely,  one  which  is  pulsatile,  and  which  it  derives  from  ita 
own  arteries^  and  another  which  is  expansile  and  constrictive,  and 
which  is  inj parted  to  it  by  the  brain,  .  ,  .  That  it  is  possible  for  these 
two  motions  to  exist  together  in  one  and  the  same  membrane,  appears 
clearly  everywhere  in  the  body ;  esijecially  in  its  general  membranes, 
namely,  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  diaphragm.  In  the  peri- 
cardium also  it  is  shown  that  twti  motions  may  thus  exist  together 
most  cuiyointly ;  nay,  even  in  the  heart,  and  in  all  it^  arteries.  This 
agreement  of  two  motions  may  also  be  demonstrated  mechanically  ** 
(i.  no.  281). 


NOTE    IIL 


THE  CHYinCAL  LABORATORY  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


A,  General  RsAfARKS, 


L  According  to  Swedenborg  there  are  three  general  functiona  of 
the  brain — (1)  the  function  of  sensatiiig  and  perceiving,  (2)  that  of  deter- 
mining and  actings  and  (3)  that  of  conceiving  and  bringing  forth  the 
nervous  fluid  or  animal  spirit  and  the  blood » 

"  For  the  purfiose  of  preparing  the  blood,"  he  says,  **  the  soul  haA 
established  in  the  cerebrum  an  illustrious  chjniical  laboratory,  which 
it  has  arranged  into  members  and  organs,  and  by  the  ministry  of 
these  it  distils  and  elaborates  a  lymph  animated  by  the  animal  spirit, 
whereby  it  imbues  the  blood  with  its  own  inmost  essence,  nature,  and 
Ufa  This  is  the  object  of  the  organs  of  the  cerebrum,  namely,  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  fornix,  the  three  ventricles,  the  choroid  plexus, 
the  glands  [or  tubercles]  of  the  isthmus,  the  infundibulum,  the  pituitary 
gland,  the  cavernous  sinuses,  and  several  more  "  {i,  no.  90). 

Modern  science  is  acquainted  with  only  two  of  these  functions  of 
the  brain,  namely,  sensation »  and  determi  Hat  ion  which  results  in  action 
or  motion ;  and  hence  it  is  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance  in  respect 
to  everything  that  concerns  the  functions  of  the  above-named  organs 
of  the  brain. 

Alluding  to  the  genenil  darkness  which  prevails  among  the  men  of 
science  resi>ecting  the  functions  of  the  brain,  Cruveilhier*  says  t  "The 
stnicture  of  no  other  organ  in  the  body  excites  bo  much  curiosity,  and 
unfortunately  there  is  none  whose  structure  is  involved  in  greater 
obscurity.  Notwithstanding  the  real  advances  that  have  recently  been 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  ni  the  brain,  we  must  still  ac- 
knowledge with  Steno  that  the  human  mind,  which  has  carried  its  inves- 
tigations even  into  the  heavens,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  comprt'hend 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  by  which  its  own  oiierations  are  performed, 
and  that  its  powers  seem  to  abandon  it  as  soon  as  it  turns  its  attention 
to  the  organ  in  which  it  resides  "  (see  above,  p.  20), 

Some  light  has  since  Cruveilhier's  time  been  thrown  on  the  functions 
^  *' Descriptive  Anatomy,"  London,  1812,  p.  905. 
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wMcb  are  exercised  by  some  of  the  conyolutions  of  the  brain,  as  well 
as  bj  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami,  and  likewise  to  some 
extent  by  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  but  the  functions  of  the  rest  of 
the  organs  belonging  to  the  chymical  laboratory  of  the  brain  are  still 
shrouded  in  dense  darkness  ;  wherefore  Crnveilhier's  remarks  rea|>ecting 
the  pineal  and  the  pituitary  glands,  for  instance,  still  hold  good. 

Respecting  the  former  he  says ;  **  The  hypothesis  of  Descartes  concern- 
ing the  function  of  the  pineal  body  is  a  striking  example  of  the  abuse 
of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  anatomy ;  according  to  him  the  soul  is 
seated  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  it  directs  all  the  movements  of  the 
body  by  means  of  the  peduncles,  which  he  regards  as  tlie  gnbemacula 
or  reins  of  the  soul.  .  .  .  Morbid  conditions  of  the  body  'will  perhaps 
throw  some  light  upon  its  functionSj  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  studied ''  (ibid,,  p.  994). 

Eespecting  the  pituitary  gland  he  says:  **The  functions  of  the 
pituitary  gland  are  enveloped  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  Its  constancy 
in  all  vertebrated  animals  and  its  great  vascularity  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  importance.  It  certainly  communicates  with  the  third 
ventricle,  but  for  what  purpose  t"  {ihiiL^  p.  975.) 

Other  authors  are  not  so  fnmk  in  acknowledging  the  state  of  dark- 
ness prevailing  among  the  men  of  science  in  respect  to  the  functions 
of  what  Swedenborg  calls  the  chymical  organs  of  the  braia  The 
anatomists,  indeed,  treat  us  to  a  minute  description  of  these  organs,  but 
preserve  a  profound  silence  in  respect  to  their  use  or  functions ;  while 
the  physiologists  have  something  to  say  respecting  the  functions  of 
some  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  also  concerning  thoee 
exercised  by  the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  centml  ganglia  j  but  in  vain  do  we  seek  any  allusion  in  their 
text-books  to  the  functions  exercised  by  any  of  the  organs  belonging  to 
what  Swedenborg  ceiUs  the  chymical  labomtory  of  the  brain. 

That  function  w^hich  Swedenborg  assigns  to  the  chymical  laboratory 
of  the  brain,  and  which  consists  in  supplying  **  a  most  refined  lymph  *' 
identical  with  **  the  white  or  purer  blood/'  from  the  corpuscles  of 
which  are  organized  the  grosser  particles  of  the  red  blood,  modern 
science  attributes  to  the  lymphatic  system.  On  this  subject  says  Dr. 
Carpenter,  "  The  chyle  and  lymph  seem  to  be  continually  supplying, 
not  merely  the  pahnlum  for  organization  derived  from  the  food,  whereby 
the  components  of  the  liquid  part  of  the  blood  are  replenished  as  fast 
as  they  are  withdrawn ;  but  also  the  rudimentary  corpn^des  which  are 
to  be  progressively  metamorphosed  into  the  particles  that  float  in  its 
current"  ("Human  Physiology,"  seventh  edition,  sec.  179), 

Swedenborg  admits  that  the  lymphatics  **  convey  a  lymph  purilied 
of  all  dregs,"  and  thus  of  a  nature  akin  to  that  prefjared  by  the  brain 
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in  ita  cbymical  laboratory.  He  also  declares  "  that  the  lymph  of  either 
kind,"  that  is,  that  prepared  by  the  braiD,  and  that  secreted  by  the 
lymphatic  glands,  **  ia  not  purely  elementary,  but  is  intermixed  'with 
animal  essence,  such  as  is  suited  to  the  blood,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
re  com  pounded "  (ii  no,  514),  But  while  the  brain  generates  in  its 
own  boBora  **  the  animal  essence/'  that  ia,  the  spirit  which  constitutes 
the  fomiativej  and  hence  the  vital  element  of  the  bloo<l  j — which  spirit 
the  brain  afterwards  mingles  with  serum  in  ita  chymical  laboratory, 
and  thereby  renders  fit  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bitwd; — 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  according  to  Swedenborg,  8imi>ly  **  derive  their 
juice  from  the  last  of  the  little  arteries/'  and  they  "  collect  it  from 
every  viscus,  muscle,  aud  gland,  and  afterwards  convey  it  into  the 
thoracic  duct"  (ii.  nos.  517,  518);  they  therefore  receive  it  fully  pre- 
pared from  the  bloody  and  do  not  generate  it  in  the  first  place,  as  does 
the  brain.  Wherefore  the  lymphatics  are  simply  veins  of  a  higher 
order,  that  ia,  veins  absorbing  from  the  least  arteries  a  higher  or  purer 
kind  of  blood,  which  they  are  instrumental  in  reintroducing  iuto  the 
blood. 

B.  The  Functiout  of  the  Valvs.  of  Vievssens, 


2.  According  to  Swedenhorg,  "  the  sphere  ,  ,  .  of  the  operations  of 
the  cerehtttm  is  distinct  from  the  sphere  of  the  cercbeilmn  "  (i.  no.  275). 
This  he  corroborates  by  the  ft^ll owning  considerations  :  "  Each  of  these 
organs  [viz.  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum]  is  enclosed  within  its  own 
bounds,  and  the  cerebram  is  separated  from  the  cerebellum  by  a  strong 
and  fourfold  partition,  and  each  is  furnished  by  its  own  artery,  and 
its  own  vein ;  lest,  if  there  was  one  common  to  both,  natural  things  or 
those  governed  by  nature  [which  are  presided  over  by  the  cerebellum] 
should  be  mixed  wp  with  voluntary  things  [or  those  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  cerebrum] "  (L  no.  390). 

This  distinction  between  the  two  brains  extends  also  to  the  liquid 
contained  in  the  ventricles  belonging  to  each  of  them.  On  this 
subject  says  Swedenhorg :  **  Through  emissary  ducts  or  peduncles  the 
cerebellum  excretes  a  juice  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  providing 
[thereby]  for  the  subjacent  roots  of  the  nerves ;  while  the  .  .  .  cere^ 
brum  cares  for  the  mass  of  the  blnod  ;  wherefore  as  the  two  brains 
differ  in  use,  they  also  differ  in  structure.*'  In  the  same  place  he 
continues,  "  The  lymph  secreted  in  the  cerebnun  is  of  a  coarser  kind 
than  that  which  is  collected  in  the  fourth  ventricle"  (i.  na  713),  As 
a  reason  why  the  lymph  secreted  from  the  cerebellum  is  of  a  8U|>erior 
nature  to  that  excreted  by  the  cerebrum,  Swedenhorg  gives  the 
following :  "  The  lymph  which  the  peduncles  convey  into  the  fourth 
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ventricle  out  of  every  cleft  of  the  cerebellum  and  out  of  the  medullary 
branches  of  it^  arborescent  organ bm,  must  needa  be  moat  reined,  and 
of  a  spirituous  nature.  .  .  .  For  the  cerebellum  goes  through  its  alter- 
nate motioas  with  constancy  and  tranquillity,  in  deep  silence,  and  with 
an  ever-serene  complexion.  The  cerebrum,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
often  displays  in  its  motion  inconstancy,  impetuosity,  and  again 
inactivity,  wherefore  a  grosser  species  of  lymph  is  excreted  there '^ 
(1  no,  713). 

The  lymph  secreted  in  the  cerebellum,  and  collected  in  the  fourth 
ventricle,  is  the  80-«illed  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  in  its  character  of 
nervous  juice  circulates  through  the  coatings  encompassing  the  fascicles, 
aa  well  as  the  individual  fibres  of  which  the  various  nerves  are  com* 
posed.  But  the  lymph  which  collects  from  the  cerebrum  in  the 
lateral  ventricles,  and  which  in  the  chyraical  laboratory  of  the  brain  ia 
distilled  into  the  white  or  purer  blood,  passes  through  the  infundi- 
bulum  and  the  pituitary  gland  int^i  the  petrosal  sinuses,  and  then<^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  jugular  vein  is  conveyed  to  the  heart 

3.  In  order  to  prevent  *"  the  grosser  lymph  "  of  the  cerebrum  from 
mixing  with  the  more  refined  lymph  of  the  cerebellum,  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  which  ia  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  third  ventricle,  is  closed  by 
a  membranous  septum,  called  the  valve  of  Vicmsens,  On  this  subject 
Swedenborg  says,  "  Thia  valve,  which  great  in  use,  but  small  in 
size,  ,  .  .  closes  up  .  .  .  the  approaches,  and  shuts  the  door  tightly^ 
lest  any  liquid  of  the  cerebrum  should  flow  into  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  ifioi  versa**  (L  no.  711). 

This  statement  Swedenborg  makes  on  the  strength  of  Yieussens* 
description  of  the  vahe  which  is  called  after  him.  Vieussens  says : 
"It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  aqueous  juices  ,  ,  .  are  not  able  to 
penetrate  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  to  the  calamus  acriptorius, 
because  the  *  valvula  major  cerebri  *  totally  prevents  their  access  to  it. 
This  is  x^roved  by  the  following  experiment :  If,  the  convex  part  of  the 
cerebrum  having  been  removed  and  its  lateral  ventricles  opened,  the 
third  ventricle  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  are  filled  with  water,  and 
the  same  water  is  afterwards  drawn  out  by  the  aid  of  a  little  sponge ; 
and  if  afterwards  the  cerebellum  is  dissected  through  ita  middle  from 
the  front  backwards,  and  opened  out  sidewards,  the  cavity  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius  is  discovered,  where  not  even  the  least  drop  of 
water  is  found  ;  therefore  we  maintain  that  admittance  into  the  fourth 
ventricle  is  denied  to  those  aqueous  juices  which  are  received  in  th© 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius"  {^* Neurographia,"  etc.,  chap.  xviL  p.  110). 

The  actuid  function  itself  which  the  valve  of  Vieussens  performs  in  the 
economy  of  the  brain,  Swedenborg  describes  as  follows  :  **  The  fourth 
ventricle  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  are  like  a  pair  of  scales,  the 
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vertical  beam  of  whicli  is  the  valve  of  Vieuaaens ;  for  as  soon  as  one 
of  them  rises,  the  other  is  as  it  were  pressed  down,  since  one  acts  upon 
the  other  through  the  medium  of  the  valve,  because  their  motions 
alternate.  The  moisture  which  is  injected  into  the  aqueduct  presses 
against  the  valve,  and  bends  and  bulges  it  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
upper  and  hence  widest  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  but  when  the 
ventricle  sw^eUs  reciprocally  and  exerts  a  pressure,  then  the  valve  is 
driven  into  the  aqueduct,  and  closes  it  up  almost  completely^  urging  its 
lymph  through  the  foramen  under  the  pineal  gland  into  the  third 
ventricle,  and  vice  vena.  This  valve  .  ,  ,  is  also  like  the  tongue  of  a 
pair  of  balances,  like  the  central  point  of  a  seesaw,  or  like  an  axis 
which  is  moved  around  by  a  wheel ;  wherefore  it  is  ako  of  a  delicate 
structure,  pliable,  medullary,  the  grey  substance  with  which  it  is  inter- 
spersed co-oi)erating  with  it  It  is  covered  on  all  sides  with  a  thin 
membrane  which  is  continued  into  the  fourth  ventricle^  as  well  as  into 
the  aqueduct,  so  as  to  apply  itself  to  b<jth  ;  it  rests  obliquely  or  lies  in 
a  declivitous  position,  being  attached  to  a  certain  process  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  to  fibres  sent  out  from  the  fornix  as  to  a  /ntnidum^ 
or  OS  to  the  pole  of  a  w^aggon,  and  likewise  to  the  extremity  of  the 
vermiform  process ;  perchance  also  to  the  fibres  of  the  first  process  of 
the  cerebellum  towards  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  In  this  wise  it  is 
fastened  to  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  aa  well  as  to  those  of  the 
cerebellum,  accommodating  itself  to  either  part  It  also  remains  secure  ; 
for  it  occupies  a  middle  and  central  position  like  the  tongue  of  a  pair 
of  scales,  and  guards  the  equilibrium  ;  and  in  addition  it  is  protected 
by  the  vaults  and  walls  of  both  cavities  which  rise  up  against  it,  and 
to  which  it  applies  itself  when  pushed  inwards^  Its  delicate  structure 
and  small  size  answer  completely  to  the  measure  and  force  of  the 
acting  lymph  ;  just  as  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  heart  correspond 
to  the  impulse  of  the  sanguineous  stream  "  (i  no.  711). 

4.  Let  us  now  hear  the  voice  of  modem  science  on  the  subject  of 
the  valve  of  Vieussens  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

Dr.  IMark  See,*  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Cruveilhier^s  "Anatomie 
D^criptive,"  and  director  of  the  anatomical  operations  at  the  Faculto 
de  Mcdecine  in  Paris,  says,  **  At  times  [in  making  injections  into  the 
sub-arachnoid  space]  it  has  happened  to  me  to  find  the  velum  inter- 
positum  throughout  its  whole  thickness  dyed  blue,  and  also  the 
middle  and  lateral  ventricles  filled  with  the  injecting  fluid,  without 
the  least  particle  of  the  substance  having  penetrated  into  the  fourth 
ventricle.*'     Dr.  See  thus  at  least  partly  supports  Vieussens*  statement 

*  '*Sur  Ifi  communiciitioii  dca  caviUa  ventriculaires  de  IVucephnk  avec  los 
ecpftces  fious-nrachnoidiens^'  (Revne  meneu^lle  de  Medecine  et  Cliirurgie^  t  iii. 
p.  295«t<eg.). 
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by  deckring  that  at  times  the  passage  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ventricles  is  found  closed.  Cmveilhier,  on  the  contrary,  in  describing 
the  at]iiediict  of  Sylvius  and  the  valve  of  Vieusaens,  aaya :  **  The  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  ...  is  ft  canal  which  establishes  a  communication 
between  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles — iter  a  teriio  ad  quartum 
ventri^um.  .  ,  .  It  was  stated  by  Vieussens  that  the  opening  of  the 
aqueduct  into  the  fourth  ventricle  was  provided  with  a  valve.  But 
this  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  results  of  observation ''  {Descrip- 
tive Anatomy,  English  edition,  p.  992). 

This  statement  of  Cniveilhier,  which  is  confirmed  by  all  the  leading 
text-books  on  anatomy  in  modern  times,  means  in  so  many  words  that 
the  valve  of  Vieussens  does  not  close  the  passage  from  the  third  into 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

Which  of  these  facts  ia  correct  1  We  maintain  that  when  all  the 
facts  of  modem  science  which  really  bear  on  the  subject  are  carefully 
considered,  it  will  be  found  that  these  facts  do  not  contradict,  but 
rather  support  Vieussens*  statement. 

5.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  that  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  m 
hcmDied  in  by  the  valve  of  Vieussens.  Thus  Cniveilhier  says,  **  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  valve  of  Vieussens  is  convex,  and  forms  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius"  {ibid.,  p.  949).  The 
question  therefore  arises,  (1)  Whether  the  lower  free  end  of  the  valve 
presses  against  the  bottom  of  the  aqueduct  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  liquid  from  the  fourth  into  the  third  ventricle, 
and  vice  versa  ?  and  (2)  Whether  this  passage  is  ordinarily  used  by  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  order  to  penetrate  from  either  of  these  ventricles 
into  the  other  ? 

Before  discussing  whether  a  liquid  passes  from  the  fourth  into  the 
third  ventricle^  or  vice  versa^  it  seems  necessary  to  show  that  there  is 
in  these  ventricles  a  liquid  in  a  state  of  motion,  ifagendie  has  proved 
this  by  the  follo^ving  experiment,  which  we  quote  from  Paulet 
(CephaJo-rachidien  liquide)  in  **  Dictionnaire  encyclopedique  des 
Sciences  m^dicales,"  Paris,  1873):  "After  exposing  in  a  living 
he-goat  the  interior  of  the  cerebral  ventricles,  this  physiologist  saw 
how  the  liquid  contained  in  these  ventricles  rose  at  each  expiration^ 
and  subsided  at  each  inspiration"  (vol.  xiv.  p,  69), 

This  liquid,  Magendie  holds,  is  identical  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
liquid  which  bathes  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  on  the  outside.  The 
passage  of  this  Hquid  into  the  lateral  ventricles  through  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius  he  describes  as  follows  :— 

"Aqueous  or  other  injections  made  from  the  spine  into  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  have  never  failed  to  arrive  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles.    The  route  which  they  follow  is  jbiotw*  to  every  one;  and  if  I 
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omitting  anytliing 


detail  it  here,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  : 
important, 

"  The  liquid  first  enters  the  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum  which  it  fills 
up  completely,  distending  its  walla ;  ii  raises  tlie  valve  of  Vieus»ens  ; 
afterwards  it  penetmtes  into  the  canal  which  leads  from  the  fourth  into 
the  third  ventricle^  and  which  by  Sylvius  has  been  bo  appropriately 
called  the  aqueduct,"  etc.  (Recherches  sur  le  liquide  c^phalo-rackidien, 
1842,  pp.  28,  29.) 

While,  according  to  Magendie,  there  is  thus  an  uninterrupted 
passage  for  a  liquid  from  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  Key  and  Eetzius  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  bask  of  injec- 
tions made  with  congealing  substances  from  the  lateral  ventricles, 
declare  that  there  is  an  open  passage  for  a  liquid  out  of  these  ventricles 
through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  into  the  fourth  ventricle  (Nord,  Med. 
Archiv.,  vol  vi  no.  5,  1874), 

We  admit  that  in  dead,  collapsed  brains  the  valve  of  Vieussens  may 
afford  a  passage  to  injections,  especially  if  they  consist  of  heavy, 
congealing  substances,  such  as  glue  or  paraffine,  which  were  used  by 
Key  and  Retzius.  But  the  question  arises,  How  is  it  in  the  living 
brain  ?  For  it  is  to  the  living  brain  that  Swedenborg  appeals  for  the 
truth  of  his  theory,  as  in  the  following  pointed  i>assage  :  "  In  order  to 
perceive  distinctly  the  operations  of  the  brain,  we  must  represent  to 
ourselves  every  part  as  living ;  that  is,  we  must  regard  every  part  as 
set  in  motion,  and  not  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  corpse,  collapsed 
and  extinct "  (i  no.  465). 

6.  But  even  lifeless  brains  do  not  afford  such  an  easy  passage  to 
injections  from  the  sub-arachnoid  space  into  the  cerebral  ventricles 
through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  as  is  maintained  by  Magendie.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  passage  already  quoted  from  See,  in  commenting  on 
the  statement  which  we  have  quoted  above  from  Magendie,  See  further 
says,  "  From  the  fact  that  the  liquid  injected  through  the  spinal  cavity 
made  its  way  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  it  do&?  not  follow  necessarily 
that  it  pursued  the  way  indicated  by  Magendie,  and  surely  that  gentle- 
man himself  has  not  seen  the  liquid  making  its  way  successively  through 
the  diiferent  parts  pointed  out  by  him  "  {loc.  ciL  p.  295). 

And  in  commenting  on  an  experiment  of  Paulet,  who  injected  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  with  vermilion  from  the  spinal  cavity,  he  says : 
**  If  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  and  especially  those  of  Paulet,  prove 
a  communication  of  the  sub-arachnoid  liquid  with  the  ventricular 
liquid,  these  same  experiments  do  not  at  all  show  that  said  communi- 
cation took  place  through  the  foramen  of  Magendie  [i.er.  through  the 
posterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle],  or  onl^  through  that  foramen  ; 
since   the   coloured  injection  which  was  found   in  the  aqueduct  of 
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Sylvius  could  also  have  befen  conveyed  thither  by  an  opposite  way 
from  the  third  ventricle  ;  that  is,  if  it  is  once  admitted  that  there  is  an 
entrance  mto  these  cavities  through  other  channeb  than  those  of  the 
foramen  Magendii  and  the  fourth  ventricle  "  {loc  ctt,  p,  297), 

To  point  out  the  whereabouts  of  these  other  channels  of  communis 
cation  is  the  object  of  Dr,  See's  paper, 

7*  The  mixle  in  which  the  passage  of  the  aqueduct  into  the  fourth 
ventricle  la  closed  up  in  the  limn^  brain,  according  to  Swedenhorg,  is 
as  follows : — 

The  whole  of  the  living  brain,  as  shown  in  Note  i.,  undergoes  con- 
stantly an  alternate  motion  of  expansion  and  constriction  ;  and  the 
ejcpansile  force  of  the  brain,  as  shown  in  the  same  note,  abides  in  the 
grey  substance  of  the  brain.     On  this  subject  says  Swedenhorg : — 

**  It  is  the  cortical  or  grey  substance  which  is  expanded  and  con- 
stricted, or  from  which  the  cerebnim  has  its  animatory  motion  ;  for 
its  parts  are  globules  of  a  roundish  shape  approaching  the  oval  They 
are  engirded  by  a  thin  or  most  delicate  meninx  or  membrane ;  they 
are  distinctly  separated  from  those  parts  to  which  they  are  mutually 
related,  and  which  are  in  their  conlinea,  so  that  each  isiiigle  globule 
is  movable  or  capable  of  expanairm  and  compression  within  its  own 
apace.  .  .  .  We  must  not  Imik  for  the  origin  r>f  the  motion  of  the 
brain  anywhere  else  than  in  these  its  organic  parts ;  for  only  In  these 
does  the  brain  begin  to  t*e  a  brain,  .  .  .  The  number  of  these  grey 
parti  das  is  so  great  that  while  each  single  particle  expands  itself,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  brain  is  exijanded  from  its  bottom  and  from  all  ita 
depth''  (I  nos.  56,  57). 

8.  The  next  point  for  our  consideration  is  this,  that  both  brains,  the 
cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  expand  and  subside  at  the  same  time. 
This  Swedenhorg  declares  in  the  following  passage  :  *'  The  cerebellum 
can  be  constricted  only  at  the  same  times  as  the  cerebrum ;  for  the 
cerebellum  and  the  cerebrum  are  so  conjoined,  and  at  the  same  time 
distinct  from  one  another,  that  the  one  communicates  its  motion  to  the 
other- — except  when  one,  against  its  own  will,  is  unable  to  act  with  the 
other  '*  (i  no,  678);  see  on  this  subject  Note  h  p.  677  ^  ttfq.  From  this, 
however,  it  follows  that  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow 
also  expand  and  contract  at  the  same  time  as  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
beUum  ;  since  they  are  continuations  or  prolongations  of  these  organs. 

But  if  the  whole  encephalon  goes  through  its  motion  of  expansion 
and  contraction  at  the  same  time,  it  follows  that  all  its  live  ventricles 
also  are  dilated  and  constricted  at  the  same  time.  Yet  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  brain  itself ;  for  when  the  brain  with  its  appended  medullar 
ia  expanded,  the  ventricles  are  constricted,  and  vice  verm.  This 
Swedenhorg  states  in  the  following  rules  : — 
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"  First  rule, — Each  larger,  smaller,  and  least  cavity,  as  well  as  each 
medullary  tract,  nay,  each  fibre,  artery,  vein,  and  sinus,  all  except  their 
outlets,  are  constricted  at  such  times  as  the  cerebrum  and  medulla 
oblongata,  that  is,  the  cortical  and  grey  substance  opens  itself,  and  is 
expanded  ;  and  vice  verscu 

**  Semnd  rule. — Each  larger,  smaller,  and  least  cavity,  each  medullary 
tract,  nay,  each  fibre,  vein,  and  sinus,  at  such  times  as  they  aul}8ide 
and  are  constricted,  are  lengthened  out,  ajid  corrutated  in  resj^ect  to 
their  width  ;  and  vice  versa, 

'*  Third  rule. — The  liquid  which  is  contained  in  cavities,  anfractuo- 
sities,  sulci,  and  fissures,  at  each  constriction,  that  is,  at  each  systaltic 
movement,  ia  pressed  towards  the  poles,  and  thus  towards  the  centres 
of  rest  and  the  axes  ;  at  the  time  of  expansion,  however,  the  liquid  is 
driven  towards  the  circumferences  "  (i.  no.  467)* 

These  principles  or  rules  of  motion  as  applied  to  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles  exhibit  the  following  results  : — 

"Both  lateral  ventricles  are  constricted  whenever  the  corpora 
striata  and  the  thalarai  optici  rise,  which  takes  place  when  the  cortical 
cerebrum  is  expanded ;  then  also  the  medulla  of  the  corona  radiata  or 
centrum  ovale,  corpiis  callosum,  fornix,  Vieussens*  *  centrum  semi  cir- 
cular e  *  [inner  capsule],  and  the  remaining  medullary  tracts,  is  con- 
stricted :  80  likewise  the  cavity  which  is  enclosed  within  them  ;  for  the 
corpora  striata  with  the  thalami  optici  constitute  the  upper  wall  and  the 
bottom  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  remaining  jnedulla  Li  circumambient, 
and  constructs  the  ceilings  or  roofs  of  tlie  same  ;  and  vice  versa. 

"  Each  lateral  ventricle  during  the  time  of  ita  constriction,  or  during 
its  systole,  is  lengthened  out,  and  contracted  in  width,  and  vice  verm  ; 
for  tlie  corpora  striata,  the  beginnings  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  whose 
backs  bulge  out  in  the  cavity,  then  swell  throughout  their  whole  length, 
and  spread  out  laterally :  wherefore  the  medulla  which  enclc^es  these 
bodies,  runs  through  them,  and  is  inserted  between  them,  is  lengthened 
out,  and  therefore  diminished  in  respect  to  its  other  dimensions, 

**  It  hence  follows  that  the  posterior  and  descending  cornua  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  .  .  .  then  subside  and  close  up  completel}^  and  the 
npper  or  broader  parts  of  the  ventricles  become  very  narrow  and  con* 
tracted"  (1.  nos.  468,  469). 

The  above  rules,  however,  when  applied  to  the  fourth  ventricle  show 
the  following  results  : — 

"  This  ventricle  is  constricted  and  covered  up  in  its  middle  when 
the  au|verincumbent  peduncles  become  lengthened,  and  stretch  them- 
selves out  on  all  sides ;  but  the  reverse  happens  when  they  draw 
themselves  back.  The  systole  of  this  cavity  therefore  is  caused 
when  the  cerebellum  stretches  its  fibres,  that  is,  when  that  organ 
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exi>aiids  itself ;  but  under  a  reverse  condition  of  the  cerebellum  thiB 
cavity  has  its  diastole.  The  very  rima  or  indentation  running  through 
its  middle  indicates  that  at  the  time  when  the  ventricle  haa  its  systole 
its  edges  [in  the  middle]  are  folded  up,  and  its  bottom  is  raised  up 
from  below  by  the  opposite  meduOa,  i.e.  the  pons  Varolii.  When  the 
ventriclep  however,  is  constricted,  the  enclosed  lymph  is  expelled  from 
its  middle  towards  the  calamus  acriptoriua  in  its  lower  part,  and  thus  is> 
pressed  into  the  above-named  duplicature  [i.«.  the  tela  choroidea  ii»- 
ferior].  But  when  the  ventricle  is  enlarged  and  swollen  with  lymph, 
then  the  lymph  presses  against  the  valve  of  Vieussens.  When  at  such 
times  it  impinges  against  this  valve,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  under 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  is  compressed  and  emptied  of  its  contents^ 
and  mce  versa,  just  as  the  periods  alternate  "  (L  no.  715), 

From  this  descni>tion  of  the  motion  of  the  encephaJon  it  appears 
that  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  is  expanded  when  the  ventricles  are 
constricted,  and  vice  versa. 

The  method  by  which  it  is  expanded  is  as  follows  : — 
**  At  the  sides  of  the  aqueduct  there  is  medullary  substance,  in  the 
bottom  it  is  striated  [that  is,  interspcraed  with  grey  substance],  and  in 
the  roof  there  is  cineritious  substance  intermixed  with  it"  {L  no.  516), 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  bottom  of  the  aqueduct  is  capable  of 
being  raised  up  or  of  swelHng  when  the  thalami  optici  rise  and  the 
lateral  ventricles  are  constricted.     We  read  further  ; — 

"  The  greatest  help,  however,  in  the  dilatation  of  the  aqueduct  is 
afforded  by  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles,  between  which  it  is  situ- 
ated; for  when  each  of  these  ventricles  ia  compressed  into  a  mere 
fissure,  and  stretched  out  towards  the  extremity  of  each,  the  intermediate 
space  is  necessarily  increased  and  transformed  into  a  wider  sinus  or 
bosom,  especially  at  its  bottom,  tvhich  is  raued  up  higher  w^hen  the 

third  ventricle  in  its  state 
of  compression  is  swollen 
with  lymph ;  and  vice  versa  '* 
(l  no.  527). 

The  shape  of  the  cavity 
of  the  aqueduct  immediate- 
ly  in  front  of  the  valve  of 
Vieussens  is  represented  by 
the  annexed  figure,  which 
we  introduce  from  Gerlach's 
"  Mikroskopische  Studien  "  (Erlaugen,  1858).^     If  now^  according  to 

^  In  respect  to  tlie  vanoaa  shapes  vliich  the  aquednct  haa  iu  vanotis  places, 
see  chapter  xt.»  on  the  Ckirpora  Qaadrigcmlna  and  the  Af^ueduct  of  SylvioSi  no. 
522j7,  and  also  suh-aectioti  E  of  oar  present  note,  no.  41, 
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Bwedenborg,  during  the  expansion  of  the  aqueduct,  iti  bottom  m  dramt 
vp^  it  follows  that  the  crena  or  notch  in  the  bottom  of  the  aqueduct 
is  completely  filled  tap  ant!  obliterated,  and  thereby  the  passage  from 
the  aqueduct  into  the  fourth  ventricle  is  closed ;  for  the  sides  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  aqueduct,  as  we  have  seen,  are  completely  heinmed  in  by 
the  vahe  of  Yieussens.  • 

But  when  the  aqueduct,  on  the  other  hand^  Ls  contracted,  its  medul- 
lary sides  are  swollen  and  shortened,  its  ceiling  therefore  is  drawn 
down,  and  its  striated  bottom  constricted,  and  thereby  its  lower 
extremity,  which  is  directed  towards  the  valve  of  Vieusaens  and  the 
fourth  ventricle,  is  reduced  to  its  smallest  calibre.  The  valve  of 
YieuBsena  also,  by  the  lymph  of  the  fourth  ventricle  pressing  against 
it,  is  driven  into  the  aqueduct,  and  thereby  closes  up  likewise  the 
passage  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  valve. 

From  the  preceding  exposition  of  the  i^rinciplcs  by  which  the  motion 
of  the  liquids  in  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  cavities  is  governed,  it 
follows  that  in  the  living  brain  the  passage  under  the  valve  of  Yieus- 
sens is  closed  up ;  that  this  valve  therefore  acts  as  a  barrier  between 
the  third  and  fourth  ventricles,  and  sepamtes  completely  the  cerebral 
from  the  cerebellar  liquid. 

From  these  principles  it  follows  further,  that  during  the  systole  or 
constriction  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  thus  during  the  expansion  of 
the  cerebellum,  the  cerebellar  fluid  is  expelled  through  the  openings  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  into  the  sub-aracimoida!  space,  w  here  it  henceforth 
becomes  know^n  as  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Science,  on  the  other  hand,  has  established  the  fact  (see  above,  p.  716) 
that  during  the  expiration  of  the  Inngs  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from 
the  spinal  cavity  is  raised  into  the  cranial  cavity,  where  under  the 
arachnoidal  membrane  it  becomes  diffused  over  the  whole  brain ; 
while  during  the  expiration  of  the  lungs  this  same  flmd  has  been 
noticed  to  descend  from  the  cranial  into  the  spinal  cavity. 

From  this  it  follows  that  during  expiration  this  liquid  is  borne 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  ctdamus  scriptorius,  w^here  the  foramen 
Magendii  is  situated ;  while  during  inspiration  it  retreats  from  thence. 

As  it  has  further  been  proved  by  experimental  physiology  that 
during  the  expiration  of  the  lungs  the  encephalon  expands,  while 
during  their  ins[jimtion  it  subsides ;  and  as,  according  to  the  niles 
of  Swedenborg,  the  ventricles  are  dilated  during  the  subsidence  of  the 
encephalon,  while  they  are  constricted  during  its  expansion ;  and 
again,  as,  according  to  Swedenborg,  the  cerebellar  tiuid  is  discharged 
from  the  fourth  ventricle  during  its  constriction — it  follows  from  all 
this,  that  this  sanje  fluid  is  discharged  from  the  fourth  ventricle  durintj 
the  expiration  0/  the  Imufs  ;  or  during  the  same  period,  when,  as  has 

2z 
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been  proved  experimentally,  the  cerebri>-apiDal  fluid  ascends  from  tbe 
spiiiiil  int4>  the  cranial  cavity,  and  thus  directs  its  cimrse  towards  the 
o|)eiiij]g3  of  the  fiiurth  ventricle. 

Fmm  this,  however,  it  follows  further  that  the  cerebro-spina!  tluid 
diiriu^;  its  ascent  into  the  cranial  cavity  i^  denied  admission  into  the 
funrtli  ventricle;  thtit  therefore  in  tlm I ivififf  /train  there  is  no  entrame 
far  the  cercbro  spinal  tluid,  in  its  ascending  course,  into  tlie  above 
ventricle,  and  certainly  not  iu  ita  da**cendiiig  course  ;  although  there  is 
4in  OHtlft  innn  the  fourth  ventricle  for  the  cerebro-Bpinal  fluid  which  is 
distilled  hito  it  fn»ni  the  cerebellum  and  the  choroid  plexus, 

11.  The  course  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  living  brain,  as 
determined  by  the  preceding  investigation,  ditfera  from  that  which 
Magendie,  Paulet,  and  Key  and  Kutzins  have  laid  down  i^n  the  strength 
of  their  injections  i>f  lifele^ss  bmitis ;  but  the  result  at  which  we  arrive 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experimental  researches  of  Dr.  H.  Quincke 
which  he  publislied  in  the  Arc/tiv /Ur  Anatoniie^  Phi/sit dotjitt  u/tfl  IVu- 
sensfJia/tlir/ie  Medicm  for  1872,  in  an  article  entitled  **^«r  Pht/iio- 
loffU  tier  Caehro-ipiuai  flfissifjktit  "  (Contributions  to  the  Physiology  of 
the  Cerebro-spinal  Fluid), 

In  order  to  discover  the  course  which  this  fluid  pursues  in  the  living 
subject,  Dr.  Quincke  [irepared  an  emulsioii  of  vermilion^  which  in  the 
flrst  Rcries  of  his  experiments  he  injected  into  the  sinl>arachnoidFil  space 
of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine,  and  in  his  ^ecoad  series  into  the 
sub-arachnoidal  space  of  the  brains^  of  living  dogs. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  statements  in  which  ho  summed  up 
the  rejiults  of  his  exi>eriment8  : — 

(1 )  **  In  none  of  my  exj^^eriments  did  the  colouring  matter  enter  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  perivascular  spaces  of  the  braiii 
and  spine;  the  reason  of  which  »o*^ms  to  be,  that  in  a  iiarmal  condition 
these  spaces,  indeed,  discharge  their  contents  intro  the  sub-arachnoidal 
space,  without,  however,  receiving  any  liquid  from  the  sub-arachnoidal 
space  in  return. 

(2)  "The  ventricles  also,  in  a  genenU  difl'iision  of  the  colouring 
matter  throughout  the  brain,  scarcely  ever  contained  free  vermilion. 
In  a  few  cases  ojily  it  had  found  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  ven- 
tricles, embedded  in  stray  particles  of  pus,  or  in  flakes  formed  of  such 
particle.i  by  which  it  had  probably  been  ci>nveyed  thither.  This  nega- 
tive rcHidt  shows  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  current  of  this  liquid  to 
take  place  info  the  ventricles ;  just  as  little  as  there  is  an  alternate 
influx  and  eSlujt  of  this  liquid,  causied  as  a  collateral  result  by  the  flux 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  under  the  influence  of  reapiratioD*  If  we 
must  still  admit  an  oi)ening  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, there  remains  now  only  the  possibility  of  the  .  ,  ,  flow  of  a  liquid 
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unt  of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  which  possibility  ia  supported  by  the 
oj>iinon  of  those  atiatomiats  according  to  whom  the  choroid  plexuses 
are  organs  of  secretion"  (p.  172). 

By  these  results  of  Dr.  Quincke  it  m  rendered  probable  that  a 
]pgular  discharge  of  cerebro-apinii!  fluid  from  the  fourth  ventricle  takes 
place  through  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  said  ventricle,  whereby  the  foramen  Mfigendii,  and  a1si>  the 
foramina  discovered  by  Luschka  in  the  angles  of  the  fourth  ventricle^ 
are  deprived  of  much  of  their  importance. 

Dr.  Si'e  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  jjassage  of  a  liquid  thnmgh  the 
foramen  Magendii,  w^hich  he  describes  as  a  large  mesh  in  the  pia  mater, 
ia  not  easy,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  He  saya^  *'It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  tliis  communication  is  m  large  and  e^sy  as  it  Jvppeara 
when  the  bulb  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  raised  up.  When  the  parts 
are  in  tlieir  natural  j)ositii>n,  and  when  the  medulla  obk»ngata  occupies 
the  gutter  left  for  it  l>y  the  amygdala*^  it  is  probable  that  the  foramen 
Magendii  is  almost  entirely  stopiped  up,  and  allows  the  passage  of  a 
liquid  otdy  under  the  influence  c»f  a  certain  pressure.  At  least  such 
has  been  the  result  of  my  experiments  on  dead  bodies*  In  my  injec- 
tions, even  in  those  which  have  succeeded  best,  I  have  almost  con- 
stantly seen  the  coloured  liquid  infiltrating  the  pia  mater  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  as  far  as  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  thence  spread- 
ing itself  over  the  pia  mater  of  the  cGrel>ellnni,  without  a  single  drop 
peiietmting  into  the  fourth  ventricle  through  the  foramen  Magendii; 
so  that  the  bottom  of  that  ventricle  remained  i>erfectly  white"  (Revue 
mensuelle,  etc,  for  1879,  p.  302). 

This  subject  will  be  further  discussed  in  our  note  on  the  **Cerebn»- 
Bjanal  Liquid  "  ia  vol.  \L 

10,  Thus  far  we  have  proved  that  in  the  living  brain  the  cerebni- 
spinal  liquid  is  discharged  from  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord  into  the  sub-arachnoidal  space,  and  that  it  does 
not  return  thence  into  these  cavities.  Our  next  \Kni\t  will  be  to  confirm 
by  the  testimony  of  modern  science  that  in  the  living  brain  there  is  no 
discharge  from  the  arpieduct  t»f  SylviiLS  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  and 
hence  that  the  lateral  ventricles  do  not  discharge  their  contents  through 
the  fourth  ventricle  into  the  sub-arachiioidal  space.  Our  confinnationa 
will  be  dmwn  from  anatomyt  jiathology,  and  chemistry. 

The  anatomical  facts  of  the  case  have  reference  to  the  epitheHal 
surface  of  the  aivities  of  the  encephalon  and  the  spinal  cord.  In  the 
foetus  all  these  cavities,  from  the  termination  of  the  central  canal  near 
the  OS  coccygis,  all  the  way  thnmgh  the  fourth  ventricle  and  t!ie  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  into  the  third  ventricle,  and  thence  into  the  lateral 
ventricles,  are  lined  with  columnar  epitlieUum,  in  which,   according 
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to  Quain,  **  the  cells  are  set  upriglit  on  the  surface  which  they 
cover"  (ii.  p.  44  tt  9e<i.).  Thase  coluiimar  or  cylmdrical  celk  **  bear 
oo  their  basal  or  free  ends  spontaneously  moving  filaments,  named 
cilia;  on  which  account  this  variety  of  ei»ithelium  is  termed  cilmtni** 
(ibid.). 

When  after  birth,  aimultaneonsly  with  the  respiration  of  the  lungs, 
the  cerebml  and  cerebellar  fluids  enter  upon  their  ascending  and 
descending  mi:*tion,  the  first  efiect  which  this  motion,  according  to  a 
well-known  physical  law,  exerts  upon  the  epitheliated  surface  of  the 
cavities,  is  to  wear  off  the  topmost  cilia  in  all  those  places  where  there  is 
a  constantly  alternating  motion  of  the^ie  liquids ;  while  the  ciliu  are  left 
undisturbed  where  there  m  no  such  motion.  The  only  place,  however^ 
where  ^throughout  the  whole  of  the  cavities  of  the  encephalijn  and  the 
spinal  cord  the  cilia  are  preserved  in  adult  age,  is  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  On  this  subject  Henle  says,  **  The  cilia  of  the  ciliated  epi* 
thelium  are  regularly  preserved  during  adult  age  onlj/  in  the  uf/ueduct, 
more  rarely  in  the  sinus  rhomboideus — ^fourth  ventricle"  ('*Hand- 
buch  d.  aystematischen  Anatomie,"  Bd»  iiL  AbtheiL  2,  p.  323).  From 
this,  however,  it  follows  that  in  the  limnf;  brain  there  is  no  current, 
and  hence  no  passage  from  the  third  into  the  fourth  ventricles, 

The  next  effect  which  the  constantly-recurring  motion  of  the  ven- 
tricular and  cerebro-spinal  liquids  exerts  on  the  epithelium  is  this, 
that  in  those  parts  against  which  the  liquids  are  propelled  in  their 
courae,  or  against  which  the  chief  pressure  of  these  liquids  is  directed 
when  in  motion,  the  columnar  epithelium  is  by-and-by  worn  down 
into  sicaiy  or  tesseUtted  epithelium  (pavement  epithelium).  Such  parts, 
according  to  Mierzejewski,*  are  as  follows :  1.  The  roof  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  forming  its  posterior  side,  and  which  in  a  triangular  pyra- 
midal hollow  extends  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum.  By  the 
constantly- recurring  expansile  pressure  of  the  pons  \^arolii,  by  which  the 
cerebellar  fluid  is  urged  into  the  apex  of  the  pyramidal  roof  of  tho 
fourth  ventricle,  the  epithelium  there  **  has  become  so  low  as  to  re|»re- 
sent  a  geniiine  pavement  epithelium/'  2,  The  posterior  wall  of  the 
central  spimil  canal,  against  whicJi  the  cerebellar  fiuid  impinges,  when 
by  the  contraction  of  the  fourth  ventricle  that  iitiuid  is  forced  from  the 
fourth  ventricle  inti>  the  central  canal  of  the  spine,  3.  The  anterior 
wall  of  the  infundibulum,  against  which  the  ventricular  liquid  is  borne, 
when,  by  the  opening  of  the  aperture  under  the  pineal  gland,  the  ven* 
tricular  liquid  rushes  from  the  aqueduct  into  the  third  ventricle.  On 
this  subject  see  sub-sections  D  and  E  of  the  present  note.     4.  The 

*  "Die  Teutrikel  des  Rehims.^'    (Centralblatt  fur  die  mediciniachen  Wisscn- 


Bchflften,  September  2,  1872,  Berlin,) 
in  chapter  xi.  iios.  463e,  46^. 


The  entire  paper  of  Mierzejewaki  ii  given 
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extremity  of  the  descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricles  against  wliicli 
the  ventricular  liquid  impinges  at  each  ex|)ansion  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 
8ee  8tib-section  D  on  the  Function  of  the  Lateral  Ventricles. 

The  columnar  epithelium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  praserved:  (1)  On  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  central  cjiJial  of  the  apinal  cord,  where,  according 
to  Mierzejewski,  *'  the  epithelial  cells  are  more  than  twice  as  high  as 
those  of  the  posterior  side ;  '*  (2)  on  the  corresponding  anterior  side  of 
the  fourth  ventricle ;  (3)  on  the  posterior  wall  of  tlie  infimdibulum 
and  third  ventricle  ;  smd  (4)  on  the  roof  and  bc»ttoin  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. The  preservation  of  the  columnar  epithelium  in  most  parts  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  is  mainly  due  to  the  division  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles into  upper  and  lower  compartments  through  the  mediation  of 
the  **  upper  leaf  '*  of  the  choroid  plexus* ;  iivhich  arrangement  has  first 
been  discovered  in  frozen  brains  by  Key  and  Ket^ius ;  see  sub-sections 
C  and  D  of  the  present  note.  By  this  arraugement  the  asceiit  and 
descent  of  the  ventricular  liquid  in  the  lateral  ventricles  is  somewhat 
ipipeded,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  same  descends  on  the  upjier 
leaf  of  the  choroid  plexus ;  on  which  account  the  epithelium  in  the 
lateral  ventricles  is  not  exposed  to  such  a  constant  wear  and  tear  as  in 
other  places,  and  consequently  is  not  woni  down  so  much. 

These  anatomical  facts  prove  that  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
movement  from  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  movement  from  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius 
towards  the  third  ventricle ;  while  in  the  a<][ueduct  itself  there  is  no 
current,  its  cavity,  according  to  Swedenborg,  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
a  reservoir  or  backwater  for  the  surging  wave  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
which  through  the  lateral  o^jenings  of  the  posterior  foramen  '*  anus  ** 
and  through  the  ofiening  under  the  pineal  gland,  presses  into  the  third 
ventricle.  Concerning  these  apertures  see  sub-section  D  of  the  present 
note. 

IL  The  pathological  facts  confirming  our  position  that  in  the  living 
brain  there  is  no  discharge  from  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  into  the 
fourth  ventricle,  arc  taken  from  well-authenticated  ca^es  of  hydro- 
cephalus, by  which  it  is  shown  that  the  lateral  ventricles  may  be  ab- 
normally distended  by  a  serosity,  without  the  fourth  ventricle  under- 
going any  essential  change. 

In  Von  Ziemssen's  *'  Cyclopedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,"  in  the 
general  description  of  Leptomingitis  Infantum  (Hydrocephalus  acutus 
sine  tuberculis)»  we  read  in  the  sub-section  entitled  "Pathological 
Anatomy,"  that  while  the  ventricles  of  the  corobrum  in  that  disease  are 
always  more  or  less  distended  with  serosity,  **  the  aqupeductus  Sylvii 
is  sometimes,  bnt  not  always  dilated/'  and  that  **  the  same  is  true  of 
the  fourth  ventricle"   (vol.  xii.  p.  474).     Besides,  in  a  special  caae 
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described  on  p«  473  it  is  stated  tliat  *^all  the  ventricles  [i>.  the  lateral 
and  the  third]  were  greatly  distended  ,  .  .  The  aqiiaeductus  Sylvii 
was  somewhat  dilated.  No  essential  change  in  the  fourth  ventricle.** 
We  8e«,  therefore,  that  even  when  the  aqaeduct  of  Sylvius  is  dilated, 
the  fourth  ventricle  may  remain  quite  unaffected,  and  essentially  un- 
changed— thnjs  showing  that  in  living  subjects  the  i>fV4sage  under  the 
valve  of  Vietuasena  is  ordinarily  closed. 

Hyrtl/  in  commenting  on  the  fact  of  the  fourth  ventricle  being  very 
rarely  found  affected  by  a  dropsical  accumulation  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, suggests  that  in  these  ciises  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  may  b© 
**  obliterated,"  He  says,  **  All  the  cavities  of  the  cereltrum,  on  account 
of  their  serona  linings,  are  predisposed  to  serous  accumulations.  MMt 
frequently  these  have  place  in  tlie  lateral  ventricles  and  in  the  third. 
The  fourth  ventricle  is  affected  but  rarely,  which  makes  one  think  of 
an  obliteration  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  This,  with  the  well-known 
narrowness  of  the  passage,  is  probably  caused  by  thickening  of  the 
serous  coating,  which  attends  all  dropsical  affectiunB"  (p.  81). 

The  fact  to  which  Hyrtl  alludes  here,  in  our  view,  provea  simply 
that  iJi  the  living  brain  the  valve  of  Vieusseus  is  closed  ;  and  we  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  assume  a  special  oblitera- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  of  iSylvius  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus. 

Henle,  in  sjieaking  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  says  that  at  either 
end  the  atpieducfc  has  the  shu.i>e  of  the  letter  T.  The  two  edges  fonn- 
ing  the  perpendicular  line  in  the  letter,  in  one  case  he  sa^v  joined  by  a 
white  commissure  (/oc,  cit  p.  1 2G),  which  serves  as  an  indication  of  how^ 
closely  the^e  two  edges  are  usually  brought  together  in  the  living  brain. 

12.  The  chemical  facts  whereby  it  is  proved  that  in  the  living  brain 
the  passage  from  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  into  the  fourth  ventricle  is 
closed  up^  are  furnished  by  an  analy.^is  of  the  ventricular  and  sub-arach- 
noidid  liquids,  whereby  it  is  shown  that  chemically  these  two  liquids 
are  quite  dLstinct  This  analysis  we  quote  fmm  IIasse*s  **  Krankheiten 
des  Gehirns  nnd  seiner  HitUen  "  (the  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  its 
Integuments)  in  Virchow'a  **  Ilandbuch  der  speciellen  Pathol ogie  und 
Theraphie"  (Bd.  iv*  Abtheil  '2,  second  half,  p.  420,  sec.  %%^  Erlangen, 
18,^>9).  The  resnlts  of  this  analysis  Hasse  himi^elf  quoted  from  a  work 
of  Carl  Schmidt  entitled  **  Characteristik  der  epidemischen  Cholera 
gegeniiber  verwandten  Transsudations-Anomalicn,"  from  the  section  of 
the  work  bearing  the  title  **  Kritisch-stati."4tische  Uebei-sicht  der  Trana- 
siidationsprocesse  "  (pp,  110-148,  Leipzig  and  Mitau,  18-^0). 

**  Schmidt  in  his  researches  arrived  at  the  following  results  : — 

"  1.  The  transudation  of  the  periphttal  groups  of  capiilariea  in  the 

*  Flyrtl  (J.),  *' HundUtich  tier  tujiogrApliiflGhfiri  Anatomie," etc.,  ficcoiid  edition » 
Wien,  1853. 


central  nenroua  system  {pia  mater  and  arachnoid  membrane)  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  central  traiiaudation  {from  the  choroid  plexuses, 
[in  the  lateral  ventricles]).  The  fonner,  in  relation  to  the  percentage 
of  albumen,  and  the  respective  percentile  of  potassium,  sodium,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  chlorine,  must  be  classified  among  the  remaining 
transudations  abounding  in  albumen  ;  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case 
with  the  latter  \j.€.  the  ventrienlar  liquid]. 

**  2.  The  liquid  which  is  contained  in  the  brain  and  in  the  spinal 
marrow  nmat  not,  therefore,  on  any  account  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
intercellular  liquid  obtained  mechanically  by  filtrution  from  the  cir- 
cukting  blood-cells,  and  by  a  prejK>n derating  molecular  attraction  of 
the  brain  substance  deprived  of  their  albuminates  (fibnne  and  albumen); 
but  it  must  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  secretion,  in  the  formation  of 
which  the  blood  cells  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  morphological  elements 
of  the  central  nervous  system  on  the  other,  must  each  take  an  essential 
part*  The  transudations  between  the  membranes  of  the  encephalon, 
indeed,  contain  1 1  '4  of  albumen  in  a  thou?jand  parts  (the  pleural  fluid 
26 •!  to  285)j  while  the  secretion  in  the  ventricles  scarcely  contains  a 
vestige  of  it.  In  reference  to  the  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  potassium 
prevails  in  the  ventricular  liquid,  and  sodium  in  the  secretion  of  the 
pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid  membrane  [t,e.  the  sub  arachnoid  or 
cerebrospinal  liquid];  in  the  former,  again,  phosphoric  acid  prepon- 
derates in  a  lesser  dejrree,  and  in  the  latter  chlorine  in  a  greater  degree/' 

Carl  Schmidt's  results  are  corroborated  by  Leubuscher,  Hoppe,  and 
von  Gorup-Besanez. 

Leubuscher  says,  **  Dr,  Hoppe  at  my  request  instituted  some  exami- 
nations of  transudations.  .  ,  .  These  cases  confirm  the  small  percentage 
of  organical  elements  in  the  transudation  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
♦  .  .  What  causes  this  diflference  in  the  transudation  of  organical  sub- 
stances  we  do  not  know  at  present*'  (Die  Piithologie  und  Therapie 
dor  Gehirnkrankheiten,  Berlin,  18ii4,  pp.  305^  397). 

Prof,  von  Gorup  Besanez  in  indorsing  C.  Schmidt's  results  says. 
"  The  cerebro-spinal  liquid  contains  the  usual  ingredients  of  all  serous 
transudations.  .  «  .  According  to  Hoppe  the  albumen  occurs  in  it 
chiefly  in  the  modification  of  what  is  known  as  albuminate  of  soda,  .  .  . 
While  the  transudations  generally  contain  the  salts  belonging  Uy  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  the  character  of  the  inorganic  salts  in  the  liquid 
secreted  frtjm  the  choroid  plexuses  makes  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule*  Thus,  according  to  the  ol>servations  of  C.  Schmidt,  the  salts  of 
potassium  and  phosphates  preponderate  in  it  '^  (Lehrbuch  der  physiolo- 
gischen  Chemie,  second  edition,  Braunschweig,  1867). 

If  now  the  pi-evailing  salts  in  the  liquid  secreted  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  are  com  pounds  of  potash »  while  in  the  cerebn>spinal  liquid 


: 
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which  ia  secreted  in  the  clefts  of  the  cerebrum  and  distilled  from  the 
cerebellum  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  salts  of  soda  preponderate,  it 
follows  that  these  two  liquids  do  not  mix  promiacuoualy  in  the  brain ; 
that,  therefore,  the  valve  of  Yieussens  must  be  closed  in  the  living 
brain* 

13,  In  summing  up  the  whole  of  onr  investigation  into  the  function 
of  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  we  see  that,  essentially,  modern  science  has  no 
facts  to  offer  by  which  to  disprove  the  theory  of  Swedenborg,  according 
to  which  the  valve  of  Vieussens  acts  as  a  barrier  between  the  liquids 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum^  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  uniting 
medium  between  the  motions  of  the  t^vo  organs.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  we  have  shown  that  the  facts  which  modem  science  has 
elicited  respecting  the  Hvinfj  brain,  all  tend  to  prove  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  brain ;  namely »  that, 
according  to  which  the  lateral  ventricles  and  the  organs  contained 
between  them  on  the  one  hand»  and  between  the  valve  of  Yieujasena 
and  the  sella  turcica  on  the  other,  constitute  in  the  bratn  a  separate 
sphere  which  is  in  a  raea-iure  detached  from  the  remaining  spheres  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  This  conglomerate  of  organs  Sweden- 
borg  denominates  the  Chymical  Laboratory  of  the  Brain,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  elaborate  the  white  or  purer  blood,  and  of  which  in  the 
course  of  time  the  red  blood  is  developed. 


C,  T^E  FtTNcr/oys  of  thk  Corpus  Callosum^  the 

FORNiXy   AND    THE    CHOROID  PLEXUSES. 


14.  After  separating  between  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  liquids, 
cur  next  point  will  be  to  confirm  by  the  facta  of  modern  science 
Swedenb org's  theory,  that  the  organs  of  the  chymical  laboratory  of 
the  brain  are  engaged  in  the  elabomtion  of  the  purer  essence  of  the 
blood,  which  Swedenborg  calls  the  white,  or  purer  blood.  A  general 
statement  of  the  whole  of  his  theory  is  found  m  the  following 
passage  i — 

**The  cerebrum  mixes  the  spirit  which  has  been  conceived  and 
distilled  in  the  cortical  substance  with  a  certain  purer  lymph,  and 
weds  it  to  the  same,  and  thereby  prepares  it,  so  that  it  may  serve  as 
an  interior  essence  to  the  blood  of  the  body.  For  the  blood  consists  of 
two  natures — a  spiritual  and  a  natural ;  the  former  of  which  is  supplied 
by  the  brain,  and  the  latter  by  the  viscera  which  prepare  the  chyle. 
Therefore  the  cerebrum  is  a  gland  by  eminence — par  exteUen^ — or  is  the 
mode!  of  conglomerate  glands,  and  consequently  is  an  illmb^m  chynikal 
laboratory.     It  receives,  indeed^  a  spirituous  essence  chieHy  from  the 
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[cortical]  glandules  of  tlie  posterior  region  of  the  surface  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  through  fibres  it  carries  the  same  into  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  from  that  body  through  the  fornix  into  the  lateral  ventricles, 
where  through  the  offices  of  the  choroid  plexus  it  is  mixed  with  a 
jmrer  lympL  From  the  lateral  ventricles  this  lymph  is  received  by 
the  third  ventricle,  and  thence  through  the  infundibulum  is  conveyed 
into  the  pituitary  gland,  which  is  the  conglobate  gland  of  the  cerebrum : 
and  thence  by  three  different  ways  it  is  carried  into  the  jugular  veins  : 
and  after  it  has  undergone  there  a  second  mixture,  at  the  end  of 
that  vein,  or  of  the  subclavian  vein,  it  meets  with  the  chyle  of  the 
body  which  is  conveyed  thither  by  the  thoracic  duct  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  twofold  nature  of  w^hich  the  blood  consists'*  (i.  no. 
104n). 

This  general  statement  of  Swedenborg^s  theory  resiiecting  the 
generation  of  the  purer  blood  in  the  chymical  laboratory  of  the  brain, 
is  supplemented  by  the  following  additional  statement  concerning  the 
action  of  the  corpora  striata  : — 

**  The  corpora  striata  contribute  their  share  also  t^>  the  chymical 
action  of  the  cerebrum ;  for  they  constitute  the  bottom  of  the  lateral 
ventricles.  They  excite  the  choroid  plexuses  to  action,  and  allow  the 
infundibulum  to  pass  through  them,  so  as  to  control  and  accommodate 
its  action.  The  corpora  striata,  or  the  appendage  to  the  cerebrum, 
thus  excites  to  action,  and  to  proper  operation,  the  cause  which  is  of 
the  cerebrum.  The  cerebnim  simply  pours  out  the  spirit,  but  the 
corpora  striata  express  from  the  choroid  plexusas  a  lymph  to  which 
the  spirit  is  being  coupled  This  lymph  must  be  called  the  purer 
blood ;  for  the  animal  spirit  is  attached  to  it  as  the  blood-globule  to 
its  serum  "  (i.  no.  70). 

The  objection  that  in  dead  bodies  the  lateral  ventricles  are  frequent- 
ly found  empty — which  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  in  the 
living  brain  also  these  C4ivities  are  exempt  from  moisture — Swedeaborg 
meets  by  the  following  argument ; — 

**  This  moisture  and  irrigation  [i.e.  the  lymph  in  the  ventricles]  in 
dead  brains  sometimes  does  not  appear.  For  in  the  death-struggle  the 
brain  with  it^  arteries,  plexuses,  and  members  expends  its  last  forces  in 
the  re-creation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  in  the  recuperation  of  the  life  of 
the  blood  by  the  restoration  of  the  body.  And  this  it  does  by  stimu- 
lating its  own  organic  forces  into  the  most  violent  motion,  and  by 
expelhng,  as  long  as  it  is  able  to  do  so,  the  spirits  while  there  are 
any''  (i  no,  512). 

We  shall  now  follow  up  the  successive  steps  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  purer  blood  in  the  several  organs  belonging  to  the  chymical 
laboratory  of  the  brain,  commencing  with  the  corpus  callosum* 
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I.   The  Function  of  the  Corftts  Ca/hsum, 

15.  The  part  tiiken  by  the  corpus  calloauni  in  the  geuemtion  of  the 
purer  blood  is  detailed  by  Swedeiiborg  in  the  follnmng  passages  : — 

**This  work  [iianiely,  that  of  furnishing  the  animal  spirit  for  the  uses 
of  the  blood]  is  in  charge  of  the  hbre^s  of  the  convex  or  post^^rior  portion  of 
the  cerebmni ;  just  as  the  task  of  buihling  up  the  motory  and  senaory 
organs  of  the  Iwdy  h  in  charge  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  part.  .  .  . 
For  where  the  ^reat  fissure  of  the  cerebrum  [Sylvian  fissure]  with  the 
lobes  ceases,  this  [convex  or  posterior]  portion  begins.  The  whole  of 
the  fibre  of  this  region,  naniely,  is  conveyed  towards  the  corpus  callo- 
sunij  a  part  also  to^nrds  the  fornix"  (i.  n*  91), 

In  speaking  of  the  fibres  of  tlie  fornix,  he  says,  *'  These  fibres  are 
not  allovvetl  forth  any  further,  nor  do  they  return  to  their  origins^  but 
they  stop  there  and  are  consumed  there  ;  wherefore  the  spirituous 
juice  wJiich  they  carry  is  not  put  to  any  other  uses  "  (i.  no.  443). 

l(>.  On  the  subject  of  the  "animal  spirits"  modem  science  is 
silent ;  nay,  it  ridicules  the  anatomists  and  physiologists  of  the  last 
century  for  their  faith  in  the  animal  spirits.  And  yet  the  more  thought- 
ful among  its  disciples  feel  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  existence  of 
some  nervous  force  analogous  to  that  of  the  animal  spiritn.  So,  for 
instance,  Dr,  Todd  in  his  treatise  on  the  *' Anatomy  of  the  Brain/'  etc, 
(London,  1845),  says,  *'The  nervous  force  is  a  pohir  force,  resembling 
electricity  in  the  iastantaneousBess  of  its  development  and  in  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  [tropagation,  but  differing  from  it  in  several  important 
features"  (p.  xi).  The  animal  spirits  will  be  found  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  modem  science  in  our  note  on  **  Muscular 
Irritation  "  in  vol  iv.  of  the  present  work 

Leaving  alone  for  the  present  the  question  as  to  the  chamcter  of 
the  nervoas  force  contained  within  the  fibres  of  the  bmiii,  we  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  confirming  l>y  the  aid  of  modern  science  that  the 
fibres  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  corpus  callosum  are 
expended  upon  the  chyniical  labomt<ny,  and  are  not  projected  into  the 
body  in  the  fonn  of  nerve?i.  But  before  entering  upon  this  subject 
we  are  obliged  to  protest  against  the  unnatural  manner  in  which  the 
question  as  to  the  real  homestead  of  the  nervous  fibres  is  generally 
treated  in  the  modern  text-booka  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  J'or, 
instead  of  exhibiting  the  nervous  fibres  as  emanating  from  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum,  their  birthplace,  the  text-books  present  them  as 
making  their  way  from  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
into  the  corona  radiata,  and  thence  into  the  convolutions  of  the  cere- 
brum and  into  the  grey  substance  of  the  cerebellum. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  finding  in  the  text-books  statements  to  thia 
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effect,  tlmt  certain  convolutions  send  their  fibres  into  the  corpus 
callosum  and  the  fornix,  these  bodies  are  exhibited  as  despatching 
their  fibres  into  such  and  such  k>bea  and  convolutions.  And  thus 
instead  of  stating  tliat  the  fibres  take  their  departure  from  tlie  various 
convolutions  of  the  braiu  charged  with  a  precious  nervous  force,  the 
impression  is  rather  conveyed  a.s  if  the  fibres  carried  a  certain  nervous 
force  from  the  circumferences  of  the  nervous  Bysteni  towards  it» 
centres. 

In  order  to  uiidei-stand  the  function  of  the  corpua  callosuni,  and  to 
do  justice  to  8wedoaborg'*8  theory^  the  whole  i>f  this  process  has  to  be 
reversed  i  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  must  he  regarded  as  th© 
centres  and  sources  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  fibres  must  ba 
looked  upon  as  proceeding  thence  into  the  corpus  callosum  and  the 
fornix,  through  the  medium  of  the  centrum  ovale  or  the  corona 
radiata.  Swedenborg  is  just  m  much  justified  in  presenting  the 
medullary  poiti<iri  of  the  cerebrum  as  emanating  from  the  grey  sub* 
stance  of  the  convolutions^  as  nuHleni  science  in  describing  the  same 
as  prfjceeding  from  the  medulla  oblonj^ata  and  the  corpus  callosum 
towards  the  convolutions.  Nay,  Swedenborg  is  much  more  justified 
in  his  presentation  of  the  subject,  because  it  m  analogous  to  the  method 
of  describing  a  circle  from  it.s  centre ;  while  the  method  followed  by 
modern  science  Is  identical  with  the  {ilan  of  seeking  a  centre  from 
the  circumference,  which  is  not  only  a  more  diflicult  undertaking,  but 
aUo  one  which  is  opijosed  to  the  natural  order  of  things.  With  this 
stricture  of  the  method  resorted  to  by  modem  science  in  acquainting 
us  with  the  facts  which  it  has  learned  respecting  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  in  the  brain^  we  proceed  with  our  subject. 

Science  at  one  time  was  in  doubt  whether  the  fibres  which  centre 
in  the  coqius  callosum  belong  to  an  independent  system  of  fibres,  or 
whether  the  c^irpus  callosum  with  its  fibres  is  simply  a  collaterai  pro- 
duction of  the  peduncular  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  that  is,  of  those 
fibres  wlach  pass  through,  and  also  originate  in,  the  coqjora  striata 
and  the  optic  thalamic 

Foville  *  described  the  coqia^  callosum  as  •*  a  commissure  formed  by 
the  peduncular  expanse,"  the  fibres  of  which  do  not  radiate  into  the 
convolutions,  Cruveilhier-  also  holds  that  ^*the  two  sets  of  fibres 
[namely,  those  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  those  of  the  corpora  striata 
and  the  optic  thalami]  are  continuous"  (p.  1009)*  If  the  view  set 
forth  by  these  gentlemen  were  true,  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum, 

1  Foville,  Tmite  coiuplet  de  UAnatoniie  et  Physiologie  et  de  U  Pathologie  dti 
Systisme  Nov  veil  x-ctreliro,  Paris,  1844, 

'  Cruveillder  (J.),  Deacriptiire  Aniitomy,  in  Tweedie*ii  **  library  of  Medicine," 
Lonilou,  1B42. 
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through  the  medium  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord, 
would  be  continued  into  the  nervous  system  of  the  body,  and  they 
would  not  expend  their  animal  Bpirit  or  their  **  nervotia  force  "  in  the 
organs  belonging  to  the  chymical  laboratory  of  the  brain,  as  ia  main- 
tained by  Swede nborg. 

Their  view,  however,  is  opposed  by  Reil,^  Herbert  Mayo/-* 
Arnold,*  SoUy,*  Hirschfeld,*  Meynert/  and  by  the  majority  of  modern 
authors,  who  maintain,  on  the  basis  »f  observation,  that  the  fibres 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  corpus  c^illosum  form  a  system 
independent  of  that  which  is  produced  by  the  peduncular  iibres  of  the 
cerebrum ;  and  they  further  maintain  that  the  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callasum  are  crmtinued  directly  into  the  8ul>staiice  of  the  convolutions. 

Hirschfeld/  in  opposing  the  views  advocated  by  Foville  and 
Cn:veilhior,  says,  "  This  organ  [the  corpus  calloswm]  is  formed  by  a 
plane  of  layers  of  fibres  which  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  which 
are  horizontal,  curvilinear,  and  which  embrace  one  another;  their 
number  being  indeterminate.  This  plane  of  fibres,  in  its  circumference, 
and  on  the  level  of  the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata,  becomes 
the  point  of  departure  for  fibres  radiating  in  all  directions.  The  one, 
ascending,  direct  their  course  towai-ds  the  convexity  of  the  cerebrum  ; 
the  other,  descending,  direct  themselves  towards  the  base.  In  fine, 
the  horizontal  fibres,  forming  the  intermediate  body  of  the  coq>us 
callosum,  spread  and  radiate  in  an  anterior,  posterior,  and  also  in  a 
lateral  direction"  (see  above,  p.  445). 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  investigations,  he  says  : ' — 

**  L  The  corpus  callosuni  is  constituted  by  fibres  which  terminate  in 
the  convolutions,  or  which  emanate  thence. 

**  2.  The  fibres  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  seem  to 
be  continuous  on  either  side  with  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  cerebral 

*  Keil  (J.  C,)«  **Arcliivder  Fbyaiologie,"  edited  by  btmEelf  and  Autenrietb, 
vol  ix.,  Halle,  1809.  An  abstract  of  his  articlea  on  the  Btructure  of  the  organs 
of  the  bmiii  whs  pnhlishcd  by  Herbert  Mayo  in  English,  id  bis  **  Aimtomical 
ami  Fhy Biological  Conimentaries,"  2  numhera,  London,  1822  and  1823. 

*  Mayo  (Herbert),  **  OiitlineB  of  Humiui  Physiology/'  fourth  edition,  London, 
1837. 

*  Arnold  (F.),  Bemcrkmigen  iiber  den  Bau  d^s  Hima  xl  Riickenioarkai, 
Zurich,  1838. 

*  Solly  (Snmuel),  F.R.S.,  "The  Hwnmn  Brain;  ita  Structure,  Physiol ogy* 
And  Diaeflses,"  setood  edition,  London,  1847, 

*  Hirschfeld  (LOt  **  Nturologie  et  Efitb^iologic.  Traite  et  Iconograpbie  du 
Syttime  Nerveux  ©t  des  tlrganes  des  Sens  do  I'Homnie,'*    2de  ^*dit,,  Paritj^  1866. 

*  Meynert  (Tbeodor),  "The  Brain  of  Mammals,"  in  Strieker's  ''Manual  of 
Histology,"  Aramcan  tranalfttionj  edited  by  A,  H.  liijck^  New  York,  1872» 

^  **  N^urologie/' etc.,  second  edition,  p.  125. 

*  Thid,,  pp.  126,  12L 
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peduncles  \  but  this  continuity  is  not  direct ;  especially  not  so  in  the 
posterior  parts,  on  account  of  a  raplie  eidstiiig  in  the  place  where  the 
two  orders  of  fibres  meet 

"  3,  There  is  a  decussation  of  fibres  on  the  level  of  the  thickened, 
longitudinal  borders  of  the  corpus  callosum  \  but  this  decussation 
exists  between  the  peduncular  fibres  and  the  corresponding  fibres  of 
the  corpus  callosum. 

"4,  The  cerebral  jjoJuncles  and  the  corpus  callosum  send  fibrous 
expansions  into  the  convolutions,  bo  as  to  form  their  nuclei. 

"5.  The  corpus  callosnra  is  a  real  commissure  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, and  not,  as  Foville  holds,  a  commissure  of  the  cerebral 
peduncles  "  {}hid,^  p.  446). 

Solly, ^  in  commenting  on  this  same  subject,  says :  **  Mayo,  in  hia 
*  Outlines  of  Physiology,'  has  very  clearly  proved  the  manner  in  which 
Foville's  mistake  has  occurred,  and  shown  that  that  gentleman  in  pro- 
ducing the  api>earance  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  opinion  stated 
above,  breaks  through  the  point  where  the  fibres  from  the  columns 
[that  is,  from  the  medulla  oblongata]  intersect  the  commissural  librea 
[that  is,  those  of  the  corpus  callosuin],  and  then  follows  the  columnar 
[peduncular]  fibres  in  their  course  to  the  striated  bodies.  Rolando 
advances  the  same  opinion  regarding  the  composition  of  this  commis- 
sure as  Foville,  quoting  the  opinions  of  Tie<lemann  in  support  of  his 
own.  Notwithstanding  such  weighty  testimony,  I  am  convinced  by 
repeated  dissections  that  they  have  been  deceived,  most  probably  as 
explained  by  Mayo  in  his  *  Physiology ' "  (see  above,  p.  443). 

Arnold,^  in  concluding  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  commissural 
use  of  the  corpus  callosum,  says,  *^  By  my  investigations  I  have  been 
induced  tn  decide  in  favour  of  the  views  propounded  by  Gall,  Acker- 
manuj  Keil,  and  Burdach,  who  maintain  a  decussatiou  of  the  fibres  of 
the  corpus  calliAHum  with  those  of  the  corona  radiata,  and  a  contiguity 
of  the  two  sets  of  fibres ;  and  to  reject  the  opinion  prfmounced  by 
earlier  and  modern  anatoniisLs,  by  Varoli,  de  la  Hue.  Wilhs,  llidley, 
Malacarne,  Mayer,  Cuvier,  Autenrieth^  Tiedemann,  according  to  whom 
the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  peduncles  are  eontinutd  into  the  coq^ud 
callosum  "  (see  above,  p.  442). 

Jleynert^  says,  **Aa  regards  the  system  of  the  corpus  callosum 
(tmbecular  system),  microscopic  examination  of  cross-sections  from 
small  mammal  bniins,  among  which  that  of  the  bat  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  careful  investigation  by  Oellacher,  confirms  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Arnold,  that  the  corpus  callosum  is  made  up  solely  of 

^  ''The  Humnn  Brain/*  aecond  edition,  p.  252» 

'  **Bemerkniigen/*elc.,  pj»,  72,  73. 

'  ''The  Brain  of  Marti  nut  Ij*,'*  in  Strieker**  Histology,  American  edition,  p,  676. 
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iH>minis8ural  fibres,  cdiinecling  symmetrical  territories  nf  the  coriicea 
of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  Hfit,  »i.s  Fovillo  wished  to  pnive,  of  fibres 
of  the  prqjectioij  system^  tirasaiiig  the  mitlillu  Jine  to  enter  the  ganglia 
of  the  oppasite  side"  (aee  above,  p,  446). 

17,  After  tlius  showing  that  the  \\\\t^%  which  enter  into  the  coin- 
pusition  of  the  corpus  calloHum  are  not  continued  into  the  cerebral 
|>ednncles,  anil  thereby  intu  the  nervon?*  system  of  the  biKly  ;  that 
thasQ  fibres  tlierefore  remain  coiitined  to  tlio  coqnis  callosTin),  and  to 
those  organs  with  which  it  is  iiuniedititely  connected,  we  approiich 
the  question  whence  the  ciirpiis  calloiinni  rejilly  derives  its  fibres.  But 
before  entering  uiHin  this  subject  we  must  cpiote  Swedenlxjrg'a  views 
on  the  use  of  the  coqius  callasum  as  a  commissure.  He  says,  **  The 
corpus  callosuni  unites  and  distinguishes  in  a  general  w^ay  all  the 
members  and  organs  wliich  lie  scattered  as  it  were  tlironghout  the 
large  palace  uf  the  cerebrum,  although  wedded  to  distinct  functions, 
,  .  ♦  a  part  of  which  are  hidden  in  its  interior  organ i-*m,  and  other's 
are  exposed  on  its  surface.  To  a4>mo  of  these  it  is  subjected,  upon 
others  it  is  super imiwieed,  and  between  othei-s  it  Is  inserted.  It  is 
»HbJreh*d  to  the  great  interstice  which  separates  tlie  two  hemispheres, 
and  consequently  to  the  falx  cerebri,  and  to  both  it«  sinuses ;  and 
likewise  to  the  margins  or  shores  of  the  crmvoluted  cerebruuk  raised  as 
it  wei^  into  waves ;  of  this  the  corpus  calhisuni  is  as  it  were  the  main- 
land furnishing  to  it  a  safe  port.  It  is  t^npiihnpoH'd  upon  the  third 
ventricle,  v\z,  upon  the  middle  cavity  of  the  longitudinal  axis,  and 
likewise  upon  the  ceilings  of  the  larger  or  lateral  ventricles.  It  is, 
however,  inaeiietl  or  tlirown  in  between  all  the  parts,  separating  those 
on  the  left  side  fruni  thono  tui  the  right,  and  likewise  by  outspread 
wings  distinguishing  the  higher  parts  from  the  lower.  It  is  as  it  were 
a  general  lever,  stretching  its  arms  oblii[uely  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  it  rests  upon  the  b<xly  of  the  fornix  where  its  fulcrum  is.  In  this 
way  it  poises  woig!its,  sustains  niotions,  and  unites  the  forces  of  the 
active  cerebrum  cut  up  into  so  many  cavities,  sulci,  and  clefts.  Other- 
wise all  the  individual  parts  would  lapse  into  chaos,  which  being  indis- 
tinct and  undetermined  is  equivalent  to  nothing  '*  (i,  no,  427), 

While  thus  admitting  to  the  full  the  ciinindssural  use  nf  the  fibres 
of  wliich  the  corpus  callosum  is  composed,  Swedenborg,  nevertheless, 
maintains  that  this  is  nt>t  the  only  use  which  these  fibres  i>crfonii ;  and 
he  further  holds  that  by  the  alternate  motion  of  expansion  and  con- 
striction to  which  this  body  in  company  with:  a!l  the  other  organs  of 
the  brain  is  subjected,  the  animal  spirit,  or  the  *'  nervous  force"  which 
circulates  through  its  fibres,  is  ejected  from  these  fibres  into  thoae 
organs  which  cimstitate  the  chymical  laboratory*  of  the  cerebrum.  Ou 
this  account,  therefore,  Swedenborg  himself  dechirea  that  it  is  of  the 
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first  importance  for  us  to  know  whence  these  fibrea  derive  their  supply 
*A  animal  spirit  or  of  **  nervous  force  ;"  or  in  other  words,  fruiu  which 
provinces  of  the  cerehriim  these  fibres  enmnate.     He  says  i — 

**  The  question,  however,  arises,  Whence  does  the  corpus  callosum 
derive  its  fibres  and  root^  ?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  each  fibre 
originates  fr*>m  its  cortical  or  »^rey  ^^lamlule  ;  it  is  also  admitted  that 
no  fibre  lapses  into  the  middle  of  this  belt,  where  the  striie  are  parallel ; 
but  that  they  all  pursue  their  course  from  their  origins  through  the 
spread  wings.  The  fibres  which  are  thus  led  forth  and  pursue  their 
ecjurse  are  continued  into  the  belt,  and  from  its  borders  are  carried 
transversely  towards  the  raphti  in  the  middle,  and  again  reciprocally 
from  the  raphe  towards  the  borders.  These  spread  wings  are  inrooted 
in  the  postenor  extremities,  or  in  the  substances  of  the  lowest  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum,  that  is,  in  those  which  rest  upon  the  tentorium  and 
cereliellum  ;  into  which  there  is  even  a  good  deal  of  grey  substance 
inserted.  These  spread  wings  are  also  inrmited,  although  more  spar- 
ingly, in  the  upper  lobes  of  the  cerebruuL  In  this  w4se  the  corpus 
callosuni  derives  its  fibres  from  the  upper  i>art  of  the  anterior,  and 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  cerebrum  ;  but  it  does  not  derive 
them  from  the  cortex  which  occupies  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum 
near  the  division  of  the  hemispheres,  nor  from  tliat  which  occupies  its 
forepart — prora  On  this  account  also  the  corpus  callosum  coniiects 
the  upper  parL*}  with  the  lower,  and  tiujse  of  one  side  with  those  of  the 
other ;  and  it  thus  forms  a  knot  not  unlike  the  Gordian,  which  cannot 
be  solved  except  by  the  dissection  of  its  body.  By  its  means  also  the 
hemispheres,  and  the  parts  contained  within  the  hemispheres,  inter- 
communicate with  one  another"  (i.  no.  428). 

In  another  place  Swedenborg  says,  **The  fibre  of  the  posterior 
region  [of  the  cerebrum]  does  not  pass  into  the  C(«rpora  striata,  but 
into  the  corpus  callosum,  and  thence  towards  the  chymieal  organs  or 
members  of  the  brain*'  (i,  no.  71).  And  again,  **  Tlie  whole  of  the 
fibre  of  this  region  is  conveyed  towards  the  ctirpus  callosum,  a  part 
also  towards  the  fornix  **  (i.  no.  91). 

18.   In  these  jiassages  Swedenborg  lays  down  the  following  points  \ — 

(1)  The  si>read  wings  of  the  corpus  callosum  are  inrooted  in  the 
lowest  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  that  is,  in  those  which  rest  nj>on  the  ten- 
torium and  cerebellum. 

(2)  They  are  inrooted  also,  although  more  sparingly,  in  the  upper 
lobes ;  not,  however,  in  the  substance  near  the  division  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, nor  in  that  which  occupies  the  forepart  of  the  cerebrum. 

(3)  A  portion  of  the  fibre  of  the  posterior  region  is  also  conveyed 
towards  the  fornix. 

From  these  positions  it  follows  that  the  influx  of  fibres  must  be 
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more  plentiful  into  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum  than 
into  its  anterior  part;  that  therefore  the  posterior  end  must  he  broader 
and  thicker,  and  in  short  more  develo|jed  than  its  anterior  portion. 

Let  us  now  see  what  modern  science  has  to  aay  to  these  positions. 

Rail  *  says,  **  The  posterior  and  broader  end  of  the  corpus  callosum  \» 
much  more  pushed  back  towards  the  middle  than  the  anterior  extremity, 
and  all  ita  fibres,  which  spread  oKf  hiterallt/  into  tlw  posterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum,  are  there  gathered  into  one  bundle.  Hence  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  coq>U8  callosum  in  that  place.  The  fibres  which  accumulate 
there  are  reflected  backwards  or  dow^nwards,  and  fasten  themselves  on 
the  lower  or  interior  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  where  they  give  rise 
to  a  superadded  thickened  border  (spleniiim  or  bourrelet)  which  forms 
the  posterior  end  of  the  part  called  It/ra,  .  .  .  From  that  hinder  part  of 
the  corpus  callosum  extend  two  thick  bundles  of  medulla  in  the  shape 
of  a  forceps,  which  outside  of,  and  beyond,  the  posterior  crura  of  the 
fornix,  make  their  ap|)earance  in  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, forming  there  the  hippocampus  mincir  {or  calcar  avis),  and  which 
are  continued  almost  in  a  horizontal  dii-cction  over  the  posterior  cornu 
to  its  extremity ;  and  farther  still  (i^  the  extremity  of  ike  posterior  lohe 
(if  the  cerebrum,  •  .  .  These  bundles  of  medulla  are  partly  continuations 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  partly  of  the  super- 
added thickened  border  underneath.  ,  ,  .  Tlie  interior  layer  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  continued  to  the  outer  wall 
of  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  This  I  call  tapetum.  .  »  . 
Another  part  of  the  tapetum  inclineiJ  downwards  through  the  mouth 
of  the  middle  or  descending  cornu,  and  invest^  the  lowest  part  of  its 
outer  wall  down  to  the  obtuse  end  of  this  cornu"  (see  above,  p,  440). 

In  another  place  he  says,  "  The  j>osterit>r  thickened  border  of  the 
corpus  callosum  [splenium]  extends  also  laterally ;  but  these  radiations 
pass  into  the  bt^ttum  walls  of  the  posterior  and  descending  comua  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  ....  As  the  hinder  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum 
is  continued  forceps-like  into  the  posterior  i<tbes  of  the  cerehrmn^  its 
anterior  portion  extends  also  into  the  anterior  lobes.  The  structure  at 
both  ends  is  the  same"  {ihiif,^  vol  xi.  p.  351). 

As  to  the  production  of  a  portion  of  the  fibre  of  the  posterior  lobes 
into  the  fi^rnix,  Reil  says,^  **  Immediately  in  front  of  the  jxisterior 
thickened  border  of  the  corpus  callosum  a  bundle  of  fibres  leaves  the 
interior  edge  of  the  fornix,  making  directly  for  the  above  thickened 


^  **  Archiv  der  Physiol ogie,'*  vol  xi.,  Hftlle,  1809  ;  in  an  article  entitled  *'  Da» 
Balk ensy stem  oder  die  fiulkenorganiitatiou  dea  Gehirnes  ^  (The  System  of  the 
Corpua  Cftllosnm,  or  the  Orgrmixfttion  of  the  Corpus  Callosum  in  the  Braiu),  pp. 
179481. 

*  '*Arcliiv,"  etc.,  vol.  ix.  p.  100. 


c 
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l>onler ;  it  penetrates  between  it  and  the  body  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
into  the  forcepa-like  productions  of  the  said  body,  which  are  lost  in 
the  convolutions  of  the  posterior  lobe  "  (see  above,  p.  477). 

Solly ^  expresses  himself  as  foOows  on  the  origin  of  the  fibres  of  the 
corpus  callasum  :  **  The  fibres  of  the  front,  sides,  and  superior  part  of 
the  anterior  lobe  pass  backwards  and  inwards  to  the  distance  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  cerebrum,  where 
they  cvm&  the  fissure  which  divides  the  two  hemispheres,  The  anterior 
edge  of  the  commissure  [t.«?,  of  the  corpus  calloeum]  consequently 
forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fissure.  In 
this  situation  the  fibres  are  folded  one  upon  another;  so  that  on 
a  transverse  section  of  the  *  corpus  calhjsum,'  the  anterior  edge 
appears  thicker  than  the  centre,  thouf^h  it  i$  fwt  io  thick  as  the  pos- 
tei'ior  td^e. 

**  The  fibres  from  the  convolutions  of  the  upper  part  and  aides  of 
the  middle  lobes  run  downwards  and  inwards,  being  joined  by  those 
from  the  convolutions  at  the  base  of  the  brain."  In  a  drawing  accom- 
panying this  description  of  the  fibres  uf  the  corpus  callosum  Solly 
showa  that  these  fibres  proceed  from  the  interim*  iiortion  of  the  upper 
lobes,  and  not  from  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  centra!  fissure,  and 
hence  to  the  falx  cerebri ;  and  in  the  description  of  hm  drawing,  calling 
attention  to  this  fact,  he  says,  "  It  will  be  seen  that  these  fibres  ascend 
to  the  convolutions  above  the  medal  line^*^  i,e,  above  the  mesial  or 
middle  line  of  the  hemispheres  themselves. 

In  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  corpus 
callosmn,  Solly  says,  "Then,  again,  from  the  upper,  under»  and 
posterior  surface  of  the  pas  tenor  lobe  [the  fibres]  run  forwards  and 
inwards  to  cross  the  fissure  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  inches  from 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  cerebrum.  The  fibres  from  such  exten- 
sive surfaces  are  necessarily  nuniecons,  and  give  a  considerable  thickness 
to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  *  cori>us  callosum'"  (see  above,  p.  442  et 
9eq,). 

As  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  fornix  Solly  says, 
"  Some  of  its  fibres  run  back  to  be  connected  with  the  posterior  lobes" 
^^^  {loc*  ciLf  p.  259).  On  the  same  subject  Cniveilhier  says,  **  Is  the  fornix 
^^Han  ajitero-posterior  commissure?  In  support  of  this  opinion  I  may 
^^^  state  that  I  have  seen  the  right  half  of  the  fornix  atrophied  in  a  case 
I  of  destruction  of  the  convolutions  corresponding  to  the  tentorium 
I         cerebelli"  (he.  dl  p.  1010). 

ft  Fn>m  the  facta  adduced  by  the  above  authorities  it  api>ears — 

A  (1)  That  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  calhi^um  is  thicker 

m 
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and  broaa^r  than  its  anterior  extremity  j  that  therefore  more  fibres 
enter  into  the  composition  of  this  body  from  the  posterior  than  from 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum, 

(2)  That  the  fibres  which  enter  into  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
corpus  callosum  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  posterior  lobes, 

(3)  That  the  fibres  which  enter  from  the  middle  and  anterior  lobea 
are  derived  from  the  interior  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  or  from  those 
which  are  **  in  the  mesial  Ene  "  of  the  hemispheres,  and  not  from  those 
which  are  nearest  to  the  great  fissure,  and  hence  to  the  falx  cerebri 

(4)  That  a  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  cere- 
bnini  passes  also  into  the  fornix. 

These  positions,  however,  are  identical  with  those  which  Sweden- 
borg  claims  in  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum. 

2.   77ie  Function  of  the  Fornix, 

19»  As  to  the  origin  of  the  fibres  of  the  fornix,  and  the  relation 
which  that  oi^gan  occupies  in  respect  to  the  coriDua  callosum,  Sweden- 
borg  says,  •*  In  the  body  of  the  fornix  the  fibre  of  the  corpus  caUosmii 
is  concentrated,  and  thence  it  is  again  ramified,  in  order  that  it  may 
perform  its  functions'*  (i.  no.  37). 

Again  he  says,  '*  The  cerebrum  concentrates  itself  from  every  quarter 
toward 4i  the  body  of  the  fornix  ;  namely,  from  the  corona  radiata  into 
the  ceiling  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  ajid  thence  through  the  corpus 
callosum  into  the  body  of  the  fornix ;  likewise  throngh  the  *  centrum 
gemicirculare  *  [inner  capsule]  and  the  tienia  semicireularis  towards  ita 
lower  part,  that  is,  towards  the  anterior  roots  or  pillars  of  the  fornix. 
,  .  ,  Therefore  the  body  of  the  foniix  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from 
the  whole  substance  of  the  cerebrum  flowing  thither  from  above  and 
from  below.  For  that  this  organ  ig  a  process  of  the  corpus  callosum 
or  its  fimbriated  appendage,  is  scarcely  questioned  by  any  one ;  nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  the  *  centrum  geminum  semicirculare  *  [inner 
capsule]  flows  into  it  from  below."  To  this  he  adds  afterwards,  "  The 
posterior  corona  radiata,  or  the  posterior  edges  of  the  cerebrum,  .  .  * 
extend  thither  through  the  taenia  semicireularis,  which,  according  to 
Vienssens,  is  said  to  originate  from  the  roots  of  the  fornix,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  'centrum  semicirculare'"  (I  no.  445 J). 

On  the  question,  How  is  the  spirit  contained  in  the  fibres  of  the 
corpus  callosum  derived  into  those  of  the  fornix  1  Swedenborg  saya, 
**  The  medullary  substance  which  through  tlie  ceiling  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  is  derived  into  the  corpus  callosum,  is  for  the  most  part  carried 
by  parallel  fibres  which  are  confasciculated,  towards  the  medullary 
raphe  in  its  oiiddle ;  and  thence  towards  the  body  of  the  fornix.     Partly 
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also  it  is  carried  into  tlie  lateral  ventricles,  throngli  the  posterior  crura 
of  the  fornix  which  are  on  the  optic  thalami "  (L  no.  430c). 

Again  he  says,  **  The  animal  spirit  following  the  continuous  courae 
of  the  fibrea,  at  last  seems  to  be  determined  from  the  corjius  calloaum 
towards  the  body  of  the  fornix.  Thither,  namely,  the  nexus  tends, 
in  accordance  with  which  we  have  spun  the  thread  of  our  induction  ^ 
for  we  are  not  allowed  to  explore  the  ways  by  injections,  as  in  the  case 
of  blood-vessels ;  since  the  fibres  do  not  become  enlarged  by  degrees 
like  the  vessels,  nor  is  there  any  lifj^uid  analogous  to  the  animal  spirits^ 
with  which  they  might  be  injected  "  (i.  m\  430t/). 

As  to  the  manner^  however,  by  ivhicli  the  fibres  of  the  corpus 
csalloaum  are  made  to  discharge  their  contents,  Swedenborg  says, 
"  The  fibres  of  the  medullary  substance  terminate  in  the  surface  nearest 
to  the  corpus  callosum,  or  in  the  very  ceiling  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
into  which  they  are  reflected*'  (vol  L  no,  4306).  And  in  another 
place  he  says,  **  The  fibres  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebnim 
on  arriving  there  [i.e.  in  the  corpus  callosum],  are  reflected,  and  in 
conaequeuce  of  this,  open  themselves  and  become  divided  "  {ibitL^  no. 
4a0e). 

20.  The  modem  authors  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  are  very  much 
divided  on  the  question  of  what  becomes  of  the  fibres  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  corpus  callosum,  Hirschfeld'  is  decidijdly 
in  favour  of  the  view  presented  by  Swedenborg.  In  speaking  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum^  he  says,  **  In  the  middle  of  this 
surface  there  is  a  furrow  running  from  before  backuartls,  which  on 
each  side  is  bounded  by  longitudinal  ^tritPt  called  the  Mongitudinal 
nerves  of  Lancisi/  ♦  .  *  The  striae  intersect  periJ€jndicularly  some 
transYerse  striae  underneath  them/'  In  respect  to  the  lower  surface 
of  the  corpus  callosum  which  is  turned  towards  the  fornix,  he  saya, 
"  On  the  median  line  of  this  surface  there  is  a  raphe  (raphe  inferior)^ 
which  is  intersected  perpendicularly  by  transverse  (ibres.  The  fibres  of 
the  one  side  of  the  corpus  callosum  are  fvoi  comiinuatiojiB  of  (hose  of  tlic 
other  side  ;  becauM  they  are  uolated  from  one  another  by  t/te  raphe  in 
(he  middle.  Besides,  the  fibres  on  the  lower  side  are  less  pronounced 
than  those  on  the  upper*'  (see  above,  p,  444). 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  *'  oblique  fibres  "  of  the  corpus 
callosum  as  being  "reflected." 

Other  authors,  and  among  them  Reil,  hold  that  the  raphe  only 
compresses  the  transverse  fibres,  but  does  not  cut  or  stop  their  further 
progress.  He  saya,  "  Between  the  raphe  of  the  upper,  and  that  of 
the  lower  side,  the  parallei  striae  of  the  corpus  caUosum  pass  through 
uninterruptedly,  yet  in  the  middle  they  are  more  closely  drawn 
*  HirwjlifijUi  (L),  " Nearologie/'  etc,  second  edition,  Pttri?,  1866,  j^p.  122,  123. 
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together,  aitd  interlaced  with  one  another  '^  (Arcliiv  d*  Physiologie,  etc,, 
vol  ix.  p.  173). 

According  to  Swedenborg  there  are  two  spirituous  liquids  dis- 
tilled in  the  brain,  and  circuhiting  through  its  white  or  medullary 
substance  ;  one  of  these  is  the  animal  spirit  or  the  "  nervona  force/' 
which  u  elaborated  in  the  glandules  of  the  grey  substance,  and  con- 
tained m  the  individual  fibres  ;  the  second  is  the  so-called  nervous 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  capillaries  in  the  brain,  and  circulates 
through  the  interstices  hetwem  the  fibres.  Both  these  liquids  are  set 
free  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  medullary  fibres  in  the  corpus  callosum; 
and  each  of  these  liquids  is  committed  by  the  corpus  callosum  to  the 
fornix  ;  the  former,  that  by  the  fornix  it  may  be  distilled  into  the 
choroid  ples:uses,  and  the  latter,  that  the  fornix  may  convey  it  into 
the  optic  thalami. 

In  what  particular  manner  the  animal  spirit  is  derived  from  the 
corpus  callosum  into  the  body  of  the  fornix,  Swedenborg  does  not 
«p©aify.  Afl  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  calhjsum  in  the  middle  of  that 
body  run  at  right  angles  with  those  of  the  fornix,  the  latter  fibres 
cannot  be  said  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  transverse  fibres  of 
the  corpus  callosum.  The  transverse  fibres  of  the  corjius  callosum, 
however,  become  oblique,  and  enter  that  body  at  a  moie  or 
less  obtuse  angle,  as  they  approach  its  anterior  and  posterior 
edges — the  rjenn  and  the  spleniutn.  Nay,  the  fibres  which  enter 
the  forcei>s-Hke  projections  of  the  "genu"  and  **spl€nium''  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  according  to  Reil  (see  above,  p.  736),  are 
produced  in  a  longitudinal  direction  into  the  anterior  and  posterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum ;  so  that  in  pursuing  their  course  through 
the  body  of  the  corpus  callosum  they  %voiild  do  so  in  a  longitudinal, 
and  nut  in  a  transverse  direction.  These  fibres  which  thus  run 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  fornix  would  naturally  find  their 
termination  in  the  fornix ;  swelling  its  bulk  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and 
conveying  thither  the  animal  spirit  which  accumulates  in  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  which  they  receive  from  the  transverse  fibres  of  that 
body  by  a  system  of  inosculation.  That  there  is  such  a  communication 
between  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  corpus  caliosum  and  the  longitud- 
inal fibres  which  pass  thence  into  the  fornix^  receives  support  by  the 
following  statements  which  Ileil  makes  respecting  the  longitudinal 
atriiB  of  the  coi-pus  callosum.  He  says,  •*  In  a  number  of  places  it 
looks  as  if  the  fibres  of  the  longitudinal  stria?  [the  nerves  of  Lancisi] 
paased  into  the  corpus  callosum,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  fibres 
uf  the  corpus  callosum  entered  the  striBe  '*  (Archiv  d.  Physiologic,  ix. 
]),  173).  lie  also  speaks  of  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum  as  being  **mor«  intimately  interwoven"  in  the  middle  of 
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that  organ  :  by  which  he  means  that  the  parallel  fibres  are  there  iii««io 
or  less  dissolved  into  fibrils,  and  intercommunicate  ;  and  hence,  when 
necessary,  communicate  also  with  the  longitudhial  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  which  enter  into  that  body  from  the  "genu  *'  and  '^spleniunit** 
and  are  continued  into  the  fornix. 

21.  The  mode  in  which  the  nerrona  juice  which  circulates  in  the 
interstices  between  the  fibres  is  gathered  up  in  the  corpus  callosum, 
Swedenborg  describes  as  follows :  "  The  nervous  juice  which  conrtex 
hetiveen  the  fibres  is  sent  towards  Oie  optic  thalamic  ,  ,  .  The  fibres  of 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum  oe  arriving  there  [i.e,  in  the 
corpus  callosum]  are  reflected,  and  in  consequence  of  this  open  them- 
selves and  become  divided,  .  •  .  When  the  fibres  of  the  cerebmm  are 
thus  di^dded,  it  seems  as  if  the  liquid  contained  between  the  fibres 
must  necessarily  escape  thence,  and  consequently  pursue  its  way 
whither  a  similar  compages  of  fibres  tends,  that  ia,  towards  the  so- 
called  optic  tbalami,  into  which  they  insert  themselves.  And  this 
must  be  the  case  so  much  the  more,  because  the  texture  of  the  fila- 
ments seems  to  be  such  that  at  each  alternate  time  when  the  ventricles 
are  expanded,  they  are  drawn  apart  like  a  net  either  in  width  or  in 
length.  That  such  a  juice  as  is  called  nervous,  and  which  together 
with  an  oily  lymp!i  contains  some  spirituous  quality,  is  carried  towards 
the  optic  thalami,  is  confirmed  also  by  the  longitudinal  striae  of  which 
Winslow  and  Lancisi  speak,  and  which,  like  two  nerves,  or  two  pro- 
truding borders,  cross  at  right  angles  the  parallel  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  then  at  last  are  lost  in  the  optic  thalami.  These 
medullary  stria?  are  said  to  pass  [at  the  bottom  of  the  great  fissure 
of  the  cerebrum]  under  the  arachnoid  membrane,  which  Is  a  general 
vessel  or  duct  for  that  juice  or  lymph,  or  which  conveys  all  that  super- 
fluous juice  where  exigency  requires  it**  (vol  i.  no.  430c). 

This  passage,  detailing  the  function  of  the  longitudinal  strite,  is 
taken  from  Swedenborg's  first  work  on  the  brain,  which  he  wrote 
before  the  year  1738,  In  the  second  work,  which  he  prepared  be- 
tween  1740  and  1742,  he  trimmed  down  his  analysis  closely  to  the 
acknowledged  facts  of  the  science  of  his  day ;  and  as  he  felt  thiit  these 
facts  did  not  bear  out  completely  his  theory  respecting  the  function 
of  the  longitudinal  stri^,  rather  than  propound  a  theory  not  wholly 
borne  out  by  facts,  he  cancelled  in  his  second  work  the  whole  of  hi>4 
argument  respecting  the  use  of  the  longitudinal  striie.  Fortunately, 
not  only  the  whole  of  Swedenborg's  second,  but  also  the  greater  part 
of  his  first,  work  on  the  brain  have  been  preserved,  and  in  the  light 
which  science  since  his  time  has  elicited  respecting  the  brain,  we  are 
able  to  substantiate  a  number  of  those  points  which  he  had  been 
obliged   to  give  up  for  lack  of  a   sufficient   experimental  support. 
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Among  these  points  is  hiB  tbeoiy  of  the  function  of  the  longitudinal 
striae. 

The  use  of  the  longitudinal  striie,  according  to  the  above  passage, 
consists  in  this,  that  while  the  animal  spirit  or  the  "nervous  force** 
contained  in  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum^  by  the  alternate 
expansitm  and  contraction  of  that  organ,  through  the  hiydy  of  the  fornix 
is  urged  towards  the  fimbriated  edges  of  the  fornix,  whereby  it  is 
connected  with  the  choroid  plexuses^ — the  nervous  juice,  or  the  liquid 
circulating  between  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  gathered  up 
by  the  longitudinal  striie,  and  conveyed  by  them  into  the  optic  thalami 
**  These  longitudinal  strife,**  S'wedenborg  says,  *'  are  like  two  nerves  or 
two  protruding  borders,  which  cross  at  right  angles  the  parallel  fibres 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  then  at  Icu't  are  lost  in  the  optic  thalami,^* 
If  we  ex|>lMin  the  italicized  passage  so  that  these  longitudinal  striie  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  body  of  the  fornix^  where  they  increase 
the  substance  of  those  of  its  fibres  which  by  its  anterior  and  posterior 
pillars  and  crura  descend  into  the  optic  thalami,  Swedenborg's  theory 
of  the  function  of  these  striae  receives  the  full  support  of  the  facts  of 
modem  science. 

Concerning  the  termination  of  these  striae  which  are  both  on  the 
external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  corpus  callosum,  Reil  ^  expresses 
himself  thus :  "  The  raphe  txte^nia  [the  striae  on  the  external  surface] 
cornea  from  the  hack  of  the  rostrum  of  the  coqma  callosum ;  it  follows 
the  course  of  that  organ  upwards  bending  around  its  knee  or  genv^ 
continues  its  course  through  its  middle,  increases  in  bulk,  and  spreads 
out  more  as  it  approaches  the  posterior  edge,  around  which  it  bends ; 
and  it  disappears  on  the  superadded  thickened  border  (splettium  or 
hourrelft)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  /yra " — and  thus  where  the 
corpus  callosum  rests  on  the  body  of  the  fornix. 

Of  the  longitudinal  striae  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  corpus 
callosum  he  says:  **0n  the  interior  surface  of  that  body  directly 
opposite  the  former  band,  a  similar  stria^  the  raphe  interna^  pursues 
its  course  over  the  septum  lucidum  and  the  fornix.  This  stria  also 
is  reflected  downwards  with  the  corpus  callosum,  and  girds  together 
lengthways,  on  its  interior  side,  the  singular  f^enu  of  that  body.  It 
has  dug  out  for  itself  on  its  surface  a  shallow  furrow^  to  the  edges 
of  w^hich  ts  fastened  the  septum  lucidum.  In  a  posterior  direction  it 
passes  over  the  fornix,  entering  far  into  the  posterior  pencildike 
extremity  of  the  ventricle  of  the  septum,  There  it  mixes  with  tkefibrei 
of  the  fornix  which  are  stretched  over  the  interior  area  of  the  lyra; 
and  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  trigon  it  goes  backwards  directly 
to  the  thickened  border,  between  which  and  the  corpus  callosum  it  is 
lost"  (see  above,  p.  435), 

*  '"  ArchiT  cler  Physiologic,"  vol.  iic,  pp.  172,  173L 
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That  there  is  an  active  communication  between  the  longitudinal 
strife  and  the  parallel  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum,  appears  from  the 
further  description  of  Reil,  where  he  says,  **  In  a  number  of  places  it 
looks  aa  if  the  fibres  of  the  longitudinal  strise  i\i.H3ed  into  the  corpus 
-calloaum,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosura 
-entered  the  striie"  {ihid.^  p.  43C). 

And  that  the  liquid  which  circulates  between  the  fibres  is  then 
and  there  expre^jsed,  appears  from  his  further  statement,  that  **the 
parallel  bars  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  middle  are  drawn  more 
-closely  together  by  the  longitudinal  striae  on  either  side,  and  more 
intimately  interwoven." 

22.  The  homestead  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  fornix^  according  to 
Swedenborg,  is  the  **  centrum  semicirculare  "  or  "  inner  capsule  '*  (see 
ToL  i,  no,  445tf)*  He  also  indorses  Vieuasens*  statement,  that  *'the 
t^nia  semicircularis  originates  from  the  roots  of  the  fornix,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  '  centrum  semicirculare/  " 

Both  these  statements  are  clearly  proved  by  Jung,^  who  after  describe 
ing  the  **  centrum  circulare  *'  or  **  inner  capsule  "  as  a  border  substance 
between  the  inner  nucleus  of  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami, 
says,  "  The  descending  root  of  the  fornix  evidently  arises  from  a  sudden 
•coalition  of  a  number  of  medullary  fibres  from  the  border  substance 
£* centrum  semicirculare^].  For  further  than  this  substance  it  can 
never  be  traced.  The  first  medullary  fibres  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  root  must  be  exceedingly  delicate  and  yielding  \  for  the 
root  breaka  off  most  easily  at  its  place  of  birth  "  (see  above,  p.  480). 

*'  In  its  very  beginning,"  he  says  further,  "  this  root  appears  of  the 
same  width  as  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  through  the  optic 
thatamus;"  thus  showing  that  its  object  is  not  so  much  to  convey  fibres 
from  the  optic  thalami  towards  the  body  of  the  fornix,  and  thereby 
towards  the  corpus  callosum^  as  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  channel 
for  conveying  the  nervous  juice^ — the  liquid  circulating  between  the 
fibres — from  the  corpus  callosum  towards  the  optic  thalami 

The  descending  root  of  the  fornix,  as  is  shown  by  the  modern  text- 
books on  anatomy,  by  ti^Tsting  back  ujion  itself  forms  a  loop  in  which, 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  there  lies  a  ganglion,  the  corpus 
albicans  or  candicans,  which  is  also  called  the  bulbus  fomicin. 
From  this  ganglion  the  root  starts  upwards,  as  the  ascending  root  of 
the  fornix,  which  finally  terminates  in  the  body  of  the  fornix.  The 
corpora  candicantia — for  there  is  one  for  each  of  the  ascending  roots 
of  the  fornix — are  thus  ganglia  constituting  a  basis  for  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix.     Into  these  ganglia  the  pillars  or  roots  of  the 

*  Jung  (K,  G.),  "  Ueber  das  Gowolbe  in  dem  mawchlichen  Gehira  "  (the  Fornix 
in  the  Human  Brttio),  Bile,  1845, 
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fornix  convey  tlie  nerroua  jnice  collected  Ironi  the  corpus  callosum  bj 
the  longitudinal  stride;  and  by  the  erpausile  and  coDstrictLle  motion  of 
these  ganglia  this  juice  is  forced  into  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
optic  thalami 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  done  is  described  by  Meynert  ^  as 
foUowa  :  **  The  ascending  cms  lornicis  after  making  an  S-ahaped  curve 
in  order  .  .  *  to  reach  a  somewhat  external  part  of  the  thalamus,  passes 
directly  forwards  and  upwards,  and  forking  into  two  jjarts — as  may 
be  readUy  seen  in  erosa-sections — spreads  out  its  ibres  in  the  superior 
nucleus  of  the  thalamus,  whose  anterior  extremity  gives  rise  to  the 
protuberance  on  the  surface  of  the  thalamus  called  tuberculum  or 
genu  anterius'*  (see  above,  p.  484). 

A  further  supply  of  this  nervous  juice  is  conveyed  from  the  corpus. 
caUoBum  to  the  optic  thalami  by  the  inner  edges  of  the  posterior  crura 
of  the  fornix,  which  are  fastened  to  the  Epper  medullary  zones  of  the 
thalami  during  their  course  through  the  posterior  and  descending 
parts  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

23.  A  third  liquid  secreted  in  the  cerebrum,  and  hence  conveyed 
towards  the  corpus  callosum  by  the  fibrous  expanse  of  the  cerebrum^ 
according  to  Swedenborg,  is  **  that  grosser  liquid  which  often  clogs  up 
the  anfractuosities  and  the  medulla  of  the  cerebrum,  and  which  is 
derived  by  its  pathways  towards  the  olfactory  nerves.*'  The  meeting- 
ground  of  this  liquid,  says  Swedenborg,  is  in  front  of  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix,  or  near  the  foramen  called  after  Monro. 
**  For  the  middle  centrum  ovale  [t.tf.  the  corona  radiata]  and  the 
*  centrum  geminum  semicirculare '  [inner  capsule]  meet  in  a  certain 
expansion  before  the  base  of  the  fornix;  and  thence  the  medulla,  after 
it  has  become  united  as  it  were,  goes  in  a  straight  direction  to  the 
olfactory  nerves  ;  this  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  rt>yal  road  for  the  liquid 
which  cannot  pass  through  this  medullary  expansion  before  the  base 
of  the  fornix  "  (vol  i.  no.  445^).  In  another  place  he  says,  *'  Here  in 
the  meeting-ground  [near  the  foramen  Monroi]  there  is  a  kind  of 
medullary  expansion  into  which  flows  the  substance  which  on  either 
side  encloses  the  corpora  striata,  in  order  that  thence  it  may  pass  all 
together  towards  the  olfactory  nerves ;  which  appears  very  conspicu- 
ously in  the  brains  of  calves  and  sheep  "  (vol  L  n.  445c?). 

Whither  this  liquid  is  conducted  by  the  olfactory  nerves  does  not 
concern  us  here,  but,  in  a  separate  note  on  the  Olfactory  Nerves,  it 
will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  modem  science.  The  point  that  is  of 
interest  here  is  the  manner  in  which  that  liquid  is  collected  from  the 
corpus  callosum.  Swedenborg  is  silent  on  this  subject,  because  he 
lucked  a  knowledge  of  those  scientiiic  facts  which  since  his  time  have^ 
*  In  Stritker's  **  Hand  hook,"  etc.,  American  edition,  p,  691, 
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been  discovered  by  ReiL  If  Swedenborg  had  been  acquainted  witb 
the  **  covered  binds  of  Reil/^  he  would  no  doubt  have  assigned  to 
these  bands  the  function  of  collecting  the  above  grosser  liquid  from 
the  substance  of  the  corpus  callosuio. 

Concerning  these  bands  Ellis  says,*  "  Under  the  convolution  of  the 
corpus  callosum  lies  a  narrow  band,  *  the  covered  band  of  Keil/  which 
bends  duwn  before  and  behind  the  corpus  callosum  "  (p.  237).  The 
relation  of  these  bands  he  describes  thus,  **  Along  the  centre  is  a  ridgo 
or  raphe;  and  close  to  it  are  two  or  more  longitudina!  white  lines 
(nerves  of  Lancisi).  Still  further  out  may  be  seen  other  longitudinal 
lines  (covered  band)  beneath  the  convolution  of  the  corpus  caDosum  '* 
(p.  238). 

These  covered  bands  Prof,  Reil  ^  describea  as  "  two  firm»  long,  and 
permanent  strands  of  longitudinal  medullary  fibres  which  hke  the 
*  external  raphe '  are  iitretclied  out  immediately  on  the  body  of  the 
corpns  callosum  "  (see  above,  p,  437).  He  says  further,  **  If  the  con- 
volutions in  all  the  places  specified  above  are  raised  up,  the  *  covered 
bands'  are  discovered  there  immediately,  in  the  form  of  flattened 
worms  which  can  easily  be  peeled  out."  That  these  ** covered 
bands"  terminate  in  the  medullary  expansion  in  front  of  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  pointed  out  by  Swedenborg,  Prof.  Reil  * 
shows  in  the  following  passage:  "Both  *  covered  bands'  make  a  visible 
depression  or  fnrroiv  upon  each  side  of  the  corpus  callosum.  They 
curve  around  that  body  in  front,  draw^  nearer  to  one  another  on  the 
rostmmt  grow  narrower  and  more  delicate,  at  last  become  like  threads, 
,  .  ,  and  finally  terminate  in  the  angle  which  the  end  of  the  rostrum 
makes  with  the  peduncles  of  the  corpus  callosum.  In  the  same  angle 
also  terminate  the  longitudinaJ  convolutions  [gyri  fornicati]  which 
accompany  the  corpus  callosum,  and  wnnd  around  the  rostrum  *'  {see 
above,  p,  437),  and  between  which  and  the  external  surface  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  "  covered  hands  *'  lie. 

The  continuation  of  Swedenborg's  **  meeting-ground  in  front  of  the 
base  of  the  fornix,"  with  the  olfactoiy  nerves,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Beil  :*  '*This  convolution  [that  which  rests  on  the 
'  covered  bands  of  Reil,'  and  which  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  genu 
of  the  corpns  caUoaum  together  with  the  'covered  bands']  accompanies 
the  fffnu  *  ..  as  far  as  the  *  anterior  perforated  space,'  and  th^n  passes 
ovfr  into  the  convolution  which  fot^ms  the  inner  side  of  the  sulcus  contain- 
ing  the  olfactory  tierve  "  (see  above,  p*  436), 

'  EIHa  (Q.  v.),  **  DeuionBtrfttlons  of  Anatomy,"  wventh  edition,  London,  1874. 
'  "Archiv  dcr  Phjaiologie,"  vol.  ix.  pp.  178,  171. 
'  '*Archiv,"  etc.,  vol,  jci.  p,  352. 
*  "  Arch iv."  etc,,    ol.  ijc.  p.  173. 
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That  the  **  covered  bands "  exert  aii  effect  on  the  corpus  callosum, 
anch  as  would  naturally  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  some  kind  of 
liquid  from  the  corpus  calloaum,  appears  from  tb©  foD owing  statement 
of  Reil :  **  Under  these  hands  the  texture  of  the  coqins  c^iUoaum  is 
altered ;  the  distinction  into  parallel  striae  or  bars  is  lost  on  its 
exterior  surface;  the  stamina  of  which  they  consist  become  more 
delicate,  and  they  are  more  closely  pressed  together  *'  (see  above,  p. 
437). 

After  thus  accounting,  on  the  basis  of  facts  furnished  by  modem 
science,  for  the  channels  by  which  the  various  fluids  conveyed  to  the 
corpus  callosum  are  led  away  from  it,  we  shall  now  follow  the  animal 
spirit  whicli  by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  that  organ 
is  urged  through  the  body  of  the  fornix  into  its  fimbriated  edges, 
which  extend  into  the  cavities  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 
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24.  After  the  animal  spirit  from  the  body  of  the  fornix  has  been 
conveyed  into  its  fimbriated  edges,  it  is  expressed  thence  into  the 
choroid  pie^xruSf  where  it  mixes  with  a  refined  serum  of  the  blood,  and 
thereby  becomes  fixed  Swedenborg  says  on  this  subject,  **Thin^ 
veiy  soft,  and  moist  fimbriae  and  roots  extend  from  the  body  of  the 
fornix,  and  are  affixed  to  the  highest  coasts  of  the  plexuses*  These 
pour  out  the  pure  spirit  which  by  numerous  fibres  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum ia  conveyed  to  its  centre  of  rest,  the  body  of  the  fornix.  ,  .  . 
The  blood  is  conveyed  to  meet  this  spirit ;  and  by  coursing  through 
the  web  of  the  plexus,  it  ia  consociated  and  mixed  with  the  arriving 
spirit  in  every  point,  and  in  this  wise  celebrates  as  it  were  a  marriage 
union  with  its  si>ouse^'{L  no,  511).  Again  he  says,  "At  the  time 
when  the  cerebrum  as  well  as  the  optic  thalami  are  expanded,  or  at 
the  period  when  the  blood-vessels  and  plexuses  are  stretched  out  or 
elongated,  the  arterial  blood  out  of  the  common  branch  of  the  carotid 
and  vertebral  arteries  [the  posterior  communicating  artery],  and  at 
the  same  time  the  spirit  out  of  the  fimbrise  and  roots  of  the  fornix,  are 
introduced  and  forced  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  plexuses.  At 
the  same  time  also  the  useless  and  exhausted  blood  is  expelled  into  the 
veins,  and  by  the  veins  into  the  straight  sinus;  and  likewise  the  mois- 
ture which  has  already  been  prepared  in  the  little  follicles  of  the 
plexuses,  or  the  spirit  which  has  been  wedded  to,  and  fixed  into,  its 
virgin  serum,  m  expressed  into  the  ventricles.  The  reverse,  however, 
takes  place  during  the  time  of  the  constriction  of  the  cerebrum  and 
the  optic  thalami,  namely,  during  that  of  the  relaxation  of  the  plex- 
uses" (L  no.  513). 
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25,  In  wliicli  manner  the  animal  spirit  from  tlie  fimbria  of  the 
fornix  is  derived  into  the  choroid  plexuses,  Swedenborg  does  not  say ; 
for  the  science  of  his  day  is  silent  on  this  subject.  Nay,  on  the 
-strength  of  the  facts  of  his  day,  Swedenborg  waa  at  one  time  uncer- 
tain whether  the  animal  spirit  ib  not  discharged  from  the  fornix 
immediately  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  in  order  to  be  fixed  there  to 
the  serous  lymph,  which  distils  out  of  the  choroid  plexus.  Afterwardsi 
however,  he  insisted  that  the  marriage  of  the  animal  spirits  with  the 
serous  lymph  of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the  choroid  idex^is ;  that 
therefore  the  fimbriae  of  the  fornix,  in  some  way  or  other,  must  be 
contimied  into  the  framework  of  the  choroid  plexus.  This  rational 
induction  of  Swedenborg  has  been  verified  recently  by  Key  and  Retziua* 
in  their  invcvstigations  into  the  topographical  arrangement  of  the 
choroid  plexuses,  and  the  connection  of  these  with  the  fimbrise  of  the 
fornix  and  the  velum  interpositmn.  From  their  classical  presentation 
of  the  subject  we  (|uot©  as  follows  : — 

**  The  dispositions  which  we  are  about  to  set  forth,  we  have  first 
observed  in  transverse  sections  of  frozen  brains,  which  in  their  frozen 
condition  were  placed  in  Miiller*s  fluid  and  in  alcohol.  Afterwards 
we  succeeded  in  corroborating  our  results  by  observations  made  with 
brains  the  interiors  of  which  were  well  hardened  in  alcohol  In  such 
preparations  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  lateral  plexus  ...  is  not 
suspended  freely  from  the  edge  of  the  fimbria  in  the  ventricle ;  but 
that  in  reality  it  consists  of  two  leaves,  an  upper  leaf  and  a  lower. 
.  ♦  *  From  the  thin^  sharpened  edge  of  the  fimbria  there  runs  out  an 
immediate  continuation  of  the  same,  namely,  a  kind  of  thin,  narrow 
outgrowth,  which^may  be  called  the  root  of  the  plexus.  This  root  very 
aooui  sometimes  close  to  its  origin,  is  cleft  into  two  very  thin  leaves, 
which  bend  asunder,  each  describing  the  form  of  an  arc,  Tlie 
npptT  leaf  turns  upwards  towards  the  roof  of  the  ventricle,  foUowing 
the  same  as  far  as  the  lateral  edge  of  the  ventricle  itself.  There  it 
ends  in  an  edge  which  is  mostly  free.  In  this  position  it  is  held  by 
blood-vessels  which  here  and  there  pass  into  it  from  the  roof  of  the 
ventricle,  .  »  .  With  the  velum  interpositum  this  upper  leaf  has  no 
connection  whatever.  The  low^r  leaf  .  .  ,  extends  from  the  common 
root,  along  the  edge  of  the  fimbria,  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
ventricle ;  and  at  some  distance  from  the  taenia  semicircularis,  which 
m  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thalamnsj  it  passes  over 
immediately  into  the  ependyma  of  the  optic  thalamus.  .  •  *  Where 
the  lower  leaf  is  fastened  to  the  thalamus  long  projections  or  villi  are 
usually  thrown  out,  which  are  directed  outwards,  so  that  with  their 

'  *'Stadieii  in  dcr  Anatottiie  dcr  Nervensystems,"  etc.,  Stockholm,  1875,  voL 
1  pp.  104,  105, 
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ertremities  they  cover  the  thalamus,  and  reach  the  border  of  the  corpus 
atriatum.  .  .  ,  The  lower  leaf  of  the  choroid  plerus  now  enters  into 
a  most  intimate  conjunction  with  the  edge  of  the  velum  interpositum '' 
(see  above,  p,  601  et  seq,). 

Concerning  the  texture  of  the  choroid  plexus  they  say,^  "The 
fundamental  tissue  proper  of  the  choroid  plextta  originates  chiefly 
from  the  fimbria  of  the  fornix.  .  .  ,  If  wo  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  choroid  projections,  the  fundamental  mass  of  the  two  leaves  con- 
sists of  a  fibrillary  tissue  with  comparatively  large,  protoplastic  cells. 
This  tissue  in  the  root  [of  the  plexus]  is  shown  to  be  an  immediate 
continuation  of  the  edge  of  the  fimbria  of  the  fornix,  as  well  aa  of  the 
ependyma  on  its  upper  surface.  Besides^  both  leaves,  everywhere  on 
their  free  surfaces,  are  covered  by  an  epithelium  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  epithelium  of  the  ei>endyma,  and  which  invests  also  the 
choroid  projections  shooting  out  from  the  two  leaves  ^^  (see  above,  p. 
603). 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  fimbria  of  the  fornix,  and  hence  the 
fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum^  are  continued  directly  into  the  mem- 
branous tissue  of  the  choroid  plexuses ;  that  therefore  through  the 
fibres  of  this  tissue  the  animal  spirit  is  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  lymph  which  distils  from  the  blood  of  the  vascular  loops  of 
the  choroid  {ilex us. 

26.  The  blood-vessels  are  conveyed  to  the  choroid  plexus  by  the 
pia  mater,  which  is  the  common  vehicle  for  the  distribution  of  tbe 
blood-vessels  throughout  the  encephalon.  In  the  form  of  the  velum 
interpositum  the  pia  mater  conveys  the  vessels  as  far  as  the  edge 
of  the  fimbria  of  the  fornix,  but  there  it  leaves  the  vessels  to  follow 
their  own  course.  Luschka  ^  tells  us  that  "  in  the  peduncle  of  each 
choroid  projection  there  may  be  distinguished  stems  of  two  kinds  of 
blood' vessels,  of  which  the  one  has  the  character  of  an  artery  and  the 
other  of  a  vein.  In  accordance  with  the  number  of  lobules  belonging 
to  each  choroid  projection  these  stems  are  divided  into  a  varying 
number  of  little  branches.  These  little  branches  give  rise  to  very 
numerous  loops  folded  in  many  ways,"  etc.  (see  above,  p.  605.) 

27.  As  to  the  precise  method  by  which  the  animal  spirit  of  the 
brain  is  married  to  the  serum  of  the  blood,  Swedenborg  says,  "  The 
whole  fabric  of  the  plexus  is  glandular,  or  at  least  glandular  in  appear- 
ance. The  blood  circulates  in  it,  as  through  anfractuous  little  gyres ; 
and  it  instils  its  serum  into  every  least  cavity,  into  every  least  place, 
where  the  fibre  also  instils  its  spirit.     Thence  is  conceived  and  born 

1  **Stmlien,"  etc.,  vol  i.  pp.  105,  106, 

'  Luselika  (H.  vonj,  **Die  Adergeflechte  des  menschlichen  Gehimg,"  Berlin* 
1853   p.  118. 
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that  moisture  which  the  succeeding  organs  separate,  fiJter»  and  rectify  " 
^i.  no,  511).  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  maisttire 
which  la  conceived  in  th©  choroid  plexus  is  distilled  into  the  lateral 
ventricle^  he  says,  **The  newly-bom  moisture  which  by  its  impreg- 
nation with  a  copious  supply  of  spirit  has  been  made  liquid,  is  dis- 
charged from  the  follicles  of  the  plexus  abroad  through  an  equally 
great  number  of  little  emiasary  ducts  and  arteries  which  are  situated 
in  the  membrane  or  meninx  encompassing  the  plexus.  Thus  by  little 
mouths  it  is  distiDed  thence  into  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles,  at  either 
aide  of  the  optic  thakmi.  ,  *  .  That  these  glandular  beginnings  have 
emissary  branches  canaot  be  denied,  since  the  membrane  itself,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  production  of  the  jtia  mater,  Is  thin,  and  when  it  is 
stretched  out,  constantly  sweats  out  a  certain  juice  "  (i.  no.  513). 

28.  That  a  moisture  is  constantly  secreted  from  the  choroid  plexus 
is  fully  admitted  by  modem  science ;  but  the  mechanism  by  which 
this  is  done  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  Swedenborg  sketched 
in  the  light  of  the  science  of  his  day.  Luschka,'  who  has  investigated 
this  subject  more  minutely  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  says  on  this 
subject,  "In  claiming  for  the  choroid  filexuses  a  glandular  nature, 
an  expression  is  given  of  their  functional  significaEcej  although  not 
of  their  natural  organization.  As  the  choroid  plexuses  were  formerly 
looked  upon  as  organs  of  secretion,  so  we  are  still  ju^stified  in  regarding 
them  in  the  same  light.  But  while  formerly  the  secretory  agency  of 
the  choroid  plexuses  was  attributed  to  specially  individualized  glands, 
modern  investigation  acknowledges  as  the  source  of  this  activity  a 
cellular  tissue  spread  out  over  their  surface  "  (see  above,  p.  605). 

This  cellular  tissue  is  the  epithelium  which  is  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  choroid  plexus.  On  this  subject  we  read  in  Luachka's  mono- 
graph '  of  the  choroid  plexuses,  "  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  choroid 
plexuses  .  .  .  form  a  coating  which  can  easily  be  stripped  off,  and 
the  ingredients  of  wliich  are  so  hwaely  connected  that  at  the  least 
disturbance  they  fall  apart  The  ei>itheHum  encompasses  throughout 
their  whole  width  the  vascular  loops  filled  with  blood  which  shine 
dimly  through  it ;  producing  thereby  the  appearance  of  extmordinary 
thickness.  ...  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  epithelial  cells  have  a 
polygonal  form,  and  a  delicate  granular  appeamnce "  (see  above,  p, 
606), 

These  epithelial  cells,  Luschka  teUs  us,  are  constantly  generated 
anew,  and  they  pass  through  seveml  metamorphoses  until  they  finally 
reach  their  polygonal  shape,  **  These  ce^s,"  he  says,'  "  wliich  by  their 
continual  growth,  and  by  pressing  against  each   other  become  poly* 

»  "  Die  Adcrgeflcchte,"  etc.,  Berlin  1853,  p.  10. 
=«  IbUl,  p.  122.  >  Ihid.,  pp.  124427. 
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gonal,  in  the  course  of  time  are  changed  in  a  remarlEal>le  manner. 
Their  tinely-granulated  contents,  as  well  as  their  nuclei,  are  gradually 
dissolved  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  clear  as  water,  which  paaaea 
through  the  walls  of  the  cells,  and  which  appears  on  their  surface  in 
the  form  of  bright  little  drops.  .  ,  ,  Those  epithelial  cells  which  are 
furthest  developed  into  vitreous,  clear  vesicles,  usually  occupy  the 
extreme  surface  of  the  epithelium,  and  they  are  those  of  its  loosely- 
oonnected  constituents  which  seem  ready  to  drop  oflf.  Such  vitreous, 
clear  cells  of  the  choroid  plexuses  which  have  dropped  off  are  accord- 
ingly also  found  floating  in  the  liquid  of  the  cavitiea  of  the  cerebrum." 

Respecting  the  physiological  function  of  these  epithelial  cella 
Luschka  says  further,  "The  contents  of  the  cells,  after  becoming- 
homogeneous  and  liquid,  iKsnetrnte  through  the  envelope  of  the  cell ; 
while  new  blastema,  on  the  other  hand,  la  received  into  the  cell  from 
the  blootl,  in  order  to  undergo  the  same  chemical  change,  and  after- 
wards to  pass  out  of  the  cell  .  ,  ,  In  favour  of  this  kind  of  activity 
in  the  cells  helofiging  to  the  choroid  plexuses,"  he  says,  "we  may 
point  not  only  to  the  fact  that  there  are  actually  found  sometimes  cells 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  emptied,  and  sis  if  tliey  had  collapsed 
by  such  a  cause,  but  also  to  the  fact  tliat  during  a  longer  existence  of 
the  cells  there  are  formed  in  them  peculiar  elements,  which  are  set  free 
by  their  final  dissolution.  Very  many  cells  in  the  choroid  pleiuaea^ 
however,  after  their  contents  have  become  homogeneous,  are  dissolved 
forthwith  completely ;  or  else  they  leave  behind  some  small  vestiges  of 
their  envelopes,  which  are  found  sticking  to  neighbouring  cells  in  th& 
form  of  pieces  of  a  crescent  shape,  or  describing  some  other  figure " 
(see  above,  p*  COS  H  aeq.). 

From  this  description  it  is  made  very  plain  that  it  is  in  the- 
epithelial  cells  that  the  marriage  of  the  scrum  of  the  blood  takes^ 
place  with  the  spirit  of  the  fibres.  At  first,  as  long  as  the  cells  contain 
simply  serum,  their  contents  appear  granular  and  nucleated,  but  by- 
and-by  when  the  serum  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  spirit,  the 
contents  of  the  cells  become  clear  and  transparent,  and  the  liquid  itself 
penetrates  through  the  walls  of  the  cells,  and  is  discharged  into  the 
lateral  ventricle.  Thin  process  is  naturally  accelerated  by  the  anima- 
tory  motion  of  the  brain,  by  which  in  alternate  times  a  new  supply  of 
spirit  and  of  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  choroid  plexus. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  shown  clearly  that  the  facta  of  modem  science, 
so  far  from  disproving  Swedenborg  s  theory  of  the  uses  and  functions 
of  the  choroid  plexuses,  actually  confirm  it  in  every  particular,  and 
indeed  much  more  fully  than  was  done  by  the  facts  of  his  own  times*. 
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D.  Tne  Function  of  the  Lateral   Ventricles  and  of 
THEIR  Foramina. 


29,  After  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  fibres  baa  been  properly  coupled  to  the 
BeruHT  of  the  blood,  and  after  the  lymph  thus  obtained  tliroiigb  tbe 
epithelial  ceOs  of  the  choroid  plexus  has  distilled  into  tbe  cavities  of  the 
lateral  ventricles,  the  next  step  in  the  elaboration  of  the  parer  blood 
consists  in  conveying  this  Ijrmph  into  those  organs  where  it  is  to  be 
purified  of  oil  grosser  admixtures,  and  further  refined*  For  this  pur- 
pose it  must  b©  introduced,  through  appointed  cbannels,  from  the 
lateral  ventricles  into  tbe  third  or  middle  ventricle. 

On  this  sTibject  Swedenborg  aays,  "  The  newly-born  moisture,  which 
by  its  impregnation  with  a  copious  supply  of  si)irit  has  been  made 
liquid,  is  discharged  from  the  follicles  of  the  choroid  plexus  .  »  . 
into  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles,  at  either  side  of  the  optic  tbalami. 
Thence  by  a  swift  and  declivitous  course  it  is  conveyed  at  the  veiy 
time  when  the  ventricles  constrict  themselves,  towards  the  anterior 
and  posterior  foramina  called  *  vulva*  and  *anuB*  '*  (1,  no,  512). 

The  mechanism  by  which  tbis  is  effected  Swedenborg  describes  as 
follows  :  **  When  the  posterior  and  the  descending  cornua  of  tbe  lateral 
ventricles  close  up,  and  the  ventricles  are  contracted,  the  liquid  which 
they  contain  is  urged  towards  the  centres  of  rest— tbe  pineal  gland  and 
tbe  body  of  the  fomix^ — and  thus  tow^ards  those  two  foramina  called 
*  anus '  and  '  vulva,'  that  is,  towards  tbe  axis.  For  during  tbe  period 
of  constriction  of  the  ventricles  a  certain  sulcus  or  byway  is  hoDowed 
out  between  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami  which  are  then 
swelling;  and  indeed  along  the  intermediate  medullary  tract  [tnenia 
semicircularis]  which  tends  towards  the  anterior  foramen.  And  the 
same  is  repeated  in  tbe  lower  part  of  the  optic  tbalami,  in  a  direction 
towards  the  posterior  fonimen  '*  (i,  no.  470). 

Of  these  foramina  themselves  he  gives  the  following  description: 
"  There  are  two  foramina  which  from  [each  of]  the  lateral  ventricles 
lead  into  the  third  ventricle.  One  is  almost  under  the  *  nates  ' — the 
anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina — and  under  the  pineal 
gland,  and  tbe  other  near  the  fornix ;  tbe  former  by  tbe  ancients  is 
called  *an«is,*  and  the  latter  'vulva.'  They  open  immediately  into 
the  [third]  ventricle  aa  well  as  into  the  aqneduct.  They  are  raised 
np  and  down,  and  are  opened  more  or  leas  widely,  just  as  the  cor|Jora 
striata  and  tbe  optic  thalami  contort  the  ventricles  and  their  medullary 
walls.  The  actual  orifices  of  tbe  foramen  'anus*  are  encircled  by 
fibres  sent  out  from  tbe  medullary  tract  which  is  inserted  between  the 
tbalami  [stria  pinealis];  and  they  are  obliterated  w^bon  the  thalami  are 


\ 
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forcibly  drawn  apart.  The  edges  or  margins  of  this  foramen,  accord- 
ing to  Vieii8sens,  terminate  in  the  uppennost  coast  of  the  third 
ventricle  "  (i*  no,  458). 

Concerning  thb  Litter  foramen  Swedenborg  says  further,  "The 
posterior  foramen  called  *  ann^ '  leads  into  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  or 
into  the  passage  under  the  'testes/  in  a  twofold  way,  that  is,  from  botli 
lateral  ventricles.  Hence  it  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  although  termin- 
ating in  a  single  sioua  or  bosom.  Thence  through  the  foramen  under 
the  pineal  gland  a  passage  is  afforded  into  the  third  ventricle.  This 
posterior  foramen  is  opened  on  either  side  na  often  as  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles and  the  third  or  middle  ventricle  are  closed,  for  then  it  offers 
itself  with  an  open  mouth,  and  draws  in  the  lymph  with  full  lips. 
ITie  reverse  happens  when  the  ventriclea  by  the  action  of  the  corpora 
striata^  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  fibres  of  the  roof,  allow  themselves 
to  be  expanded. — In  order  that  this  twofold  foramen  may  fulfil  its 
duties  proi>erly,  two  tubercles,  namely,  the  anterior  ones  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  are  placed  near  it.  These  at  the  time  when  the  foramen 
is  to  be  opened,  expand  themselves  along  with  the  optic  thalami,  and 
thus  relax  the  fibres,  and  stretch  open  the  a|>erture  of  its  mouth  down 
to  the  bottoflL  In  this  wise  they  afford  to  the  moisture  which  is 
expressed  from  the  choroid  plexuses  an  opportunity  of  passing  in, — 
The  posterior  commissure  also  is  then  stretched  out,  and  draws  apart 
the  edges  of  the  sphincter**  (L  no*  525). 

In  another  place  Swedenhorg  adds  the  following  particulars  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  posterior  foramen  is  opened  :  **  The 
posterior  foramen  is  opened  by  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  commissure 
which  is  placed  before  the  *  nates.'  This  commissure  is  then  stretched 
out,  and  it  relaxes  the  reins  of  the  sphincter  by  which  the  margin  of 
the  foramen  is  constricted.  This  foramen,  besides,  is  situated  low 
down,  and  almost  at  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  so  that  when  their 
cavity  is  constricted,  with  an  open  mouth  it  sips  in  the  liquid  which 
flows  towards  it.  It  is,  however,  raised  up  when  the  ventricles  are 
dilated,  so  that  with  a  descending  trough  it  may  pour  the  lymph 
which  it  has  received  into  the  third  or  middle  ventricle"  (i.  no,  473). 

The  relations  existing  between  the  two  foramina  Swedenborg 
describes  as  follows :  **  The  first  mixture  of  essences,  namely,  of  the 
spirituous  essence  with  the  freah  and  purer  serum  of  the  blood,  is 
conveyed  to  the  posterior  foramen^ — an?«— and  is  introduced  into  the 
third  ventricle  by  the  meeting-place  of  the  three  passages  under  the 
pineal  gland,  and  thence  into  the  infundibuium.  Whatever  the  latter 
does  not  receive  or  aip  in  with  its  mouth,  it  cannot,  however,  as  it 
seems,  regurgitate  or  throw  back  by  the  posterior  foramen  ;  where- 
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fore  it  casta  it  out  by  the  anterior  foramen — vulva — which  is  excavated 
tinder  the  fimbriated  ap|>endage  of  the  fornix  **  {i,  no,  563). 

Of  tbia  anterior  foramen — ^the  foramen  of  Monro — Swedenborg 
gives  the  following  particular  description  :  **  The  anterior  foramen 
opens  under  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  fornix,  and  it  is  drawn 
apart^  by  the  aid  of  the  fimbria^  and  rootu  of  the  fornix,  which  thence 
[*,«,  from  the  middle  of  the  fornix]  branch  out  in  an  anterior  and 
posterior  direction.  Thus  when  the  septum  lucidum  and  the  third 
ventricle,  and  likewise  the  corpus  callosum,  are  lengthened  out,  and 
when  the  optic  thalami  are  swollen  and  exert  a  pressure  forward,  then 
those  bands  are  relaxed  by  which  this  aperture  during  the  |>eriod  of 
the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  is  constricted'^  (i,  no.  473). 

An  additional  use  of  this  foramen,  according  to  Swedenborg,  is 
that  through  its  mediinn  the  contents  of  the  two  ventricles  are  equalized. 
He  says,  **  The  anterinr  foramen  leads  into  the  associate  lateral  ven* 
tricle,  and  conrtntinicates  to  it  the  lymphs  of  the  other  ventricle,  so  that 
the  burthen  may  be  borne  equally,  and  shared  out  with  an  even 
balance,  for  otherwise  an  unequal  effect  and  a  diverse  action  would 
result  in  each  hemisphere'*  (i  no,  472). 

The  action  of  the  lateral  ventricles  in  respect  to  the  lymph  received 
from  the  choroid  plexuses,  Swedenborg  sums  up  thus :  '*  The  supor- 
fluous  lymph  of  the  third  ventricle  which  is  cast  out  by  the  anterior 
foramen,  flows  back  again  into  that  very  focus  which  is  the  common 
mart  or  emporium  of  each  latenil  ventricle.  Thence  as  it  were  by 
a  circle  it  returns  to  its  first  threshold  or  its  first  prison  under  the 
*  nates '  and  the  pineal  gland ;  and  again  and  again  it  flows  and  re- 
flows  from  foramen  to  foramen  by  a  kind  of  chymical  circulation,  lest 
the  third  ventricle  should  ever  lack  its  supply  of  liquid ;  even  though 
the  fibres  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cerebrum  should  not  be  constant 
in  their  supply  of  contributions ''  {i.  no,  564). 

30.  If,  after  i-eading  this  minute  description  of  the  foramina  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  and  their  uses,  we  turn  to  the  writings  of  the  ana- 
tomists for  confirmations  of  Swedenhorg's  theory,  he  himself  directs  us 
to  Vieussens  and  Ridley. 

Vieussens  ^  says,  **  The  *  vulva  *  is  nothing  else  than  a  foramen  near 
the  anterior  region  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  which  is  hidden  under  the 
fornix  and  hollowed  out  near  its  roots ;  by  its  means  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles communicate  with  the  third.  The  *  anus,*  however,  is  another 
foramen  which  is  hidden  under  the  hinder  part  of  the  fornix,  and 
holli>wed  out  near  the  *  nates' — anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina — ^by  means  of  which  the  lateral  ventricles  communicate 
in  like  manner  with  the  third  ventricle.  These  foramina,  howeverp 
*  '*Neiirograplii»/*€tc,,  p,  6i. 

3b 
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the  names  of  wliicb  seem  to  have  been  taken  either  from  their  shape 
or  their  position^  are  entirely  obliterated  when  one  of  the  optic 
thalami  is  drawn  apart  from  the  other.  Their  niargins  terminate  in 
the  highest  strand  of  the  third  ventricle  '*  (see  above,  p,  51 3), 

Kidley '  makes  the  following  statement :  "  Within  this  cavity  {i.e. 
the  ventricles)  of  the  brain  there  are  also  two  passages'into  the  infundi- 
bnluni,  and  thus  into  the  pitnitary  gland ;  of  which  the  one  nearest 
the  front  is  called  by  the  odd  name  *  vulva/  and  tlie  one  more  in  the 
back  part  *anns,*  from  their  situation,  and  which  with  the  rima  or 
cleft  between  them  is  called  the  third  ventricle. — The  places  from 
which  aO  the  water  of  the  cerebrum  gradually  issues,  by  the  more 
modem  anatomists  are  described  under  the  name  of  the  Hria  fora- 
mina/ situated  so  as  to  give  passage  from  all  the  eminent  regions  of 
the  brain,  from  whence  access  can  be  had  to  them  for  the  "water  (or 
ratlier  lymph,  properly  so  called)  to  fall  into  the  aforesaid  infundibiilum. 
The  £rst  of  these  is  near  the  *  testes/  under  the  pineal  gland,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rima,  where  two  [foramina]  meet  in  a  certain 
aperture  under  the  *  nates ; '  ,  .  ,  and  the  last  is  at  the  end  of  the 
rima,  or  just  under  the  roots  of  the  fornix ;  and  all  end  at  length 
in  the  inf imdibulum — though  by  two  different  passages "  (see  above, 
p.  514). 

Winslow,  to  whom  Swedeuborg  also  refers,  says,  **  Where  the  con- 
vex parts  of  the  two  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina  join  the  convexity 
of  the  thalami  optici,  an  insterstice  is  left  between  these  four  convex- 
ities which  communicates  with  the  third  ventricle.  Instead  of  the 
ridiculous  name  of  *anus'  which  has  been  given  to  this  opening,  it 
may  be  called  'foramen  commune  posterina'  to  distinguish  it  from 
another,  the  *  vulva,'  to  which  we  give  the  'name  *  foramen  comnume 
anterius.^ — The  third  ventricle  under  the  foramen  commune  anterius 
opens  into  the  infundibulum,  and  through  this  foramen  communicates 
with  the  lateral  ventricle^*'  ("Exposition/^  eta,  sec.  x.  no.  81). 

31.  Already  during  Sw^edenborg's  time  the  existence  of  all  these 
foramina  was  denied,  and  indeed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Haller. 
In  treating  of  the  lateral  ventricles  he  said,  '*  It  has  long  been  asserted 
that  the  right  ventricle  opens  into  the  left  where  the  two  choroid 
plexuses  meet,  between  the  optic  thalami,  the  fornix,  and  the  choroid 
plexus,  so  that  there  is  in  reality  but  one  ventricle.  Often  have  I 
tried  to  iind  this  opening  by  blowing.  Nevertheless,  by  a  gentle 
inflation  I  did  not  find  that  the  air  passed  out  of  the  right  into  the 
left  ventricle ;  nor  that  water  injected  into  one  ventricle  aflFected  that 
of  the  other  side.  Long  ago  Steno  also  has  made  a  note  to  this  eiect, 
that  there  is  no  passage  between  the  fornix  and  the  thalami "  (**  Ele> 
^  **  Anatomy  of  the  Braio,"  pp.  124,  125. 
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menta/*  etc,  iv.  p.  42).  Of  the  third  ventricle  h©  said,  **  When  all  the 
parts  are  in  a  healthy  state,  it  does  not  comrauuicate  with  the  lateral 
ventricles.  When  the^e  were  filled  with  water,  the  third  ventricle  has 
been  found  empty.  It  is  bounded  by  the  plexus  which  we  described 
above"  (t6iU,  p.  65). 

Still  Haller  seeiiia  to  be  inclined  to  admit  an  opening  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ftJiirth  ventricle ;  for  he  says,  **  Where  the  choroid 
plexus  passtea  out  €\l  the  ventricle,  water  easily  makea  a  way  for  itself 
into  the  space  which  surrounds  the  spinal  cord'^  (i6id,  p.  77), 

Haller's  work,  which  was  published  in  1762,  aeems  to  have  effectually 
stopped  up  the  foramina  of  the  lateral  ventricles  in  the  eyes  of  the 
anatomiata  until  1 783,  when  A.  Monro  published  his  •*  Observations 
on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Kervoua  System,**  where  he 
demonstrated  anew  the  existence  of  the  anterior  foramen,  which  l>y  the 
ancients  was  called  **  vulva,'*  but  which  since  Monro's  time  has  been 
called  **  the  foramen  of  Monro/*  But  he  denied  the  existence  of  the 
'  posterior  foramen  called  **anu3  ;"  for,  says  he,  **  The  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  are  connected  together  by  a  broad  vascular 
membrane  which  adheres  closely  to  the  fornix  about  it  [i'.f.  about  the 
body  of  the  fornix]^  and  to  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  below  it. 
Hence  too  this  membrane  covers  and  shuts  the  hole  called  ^  anus,'  and 
prevents  the  lateral  ventricles  from  communicating  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  third  ventricle  at  any  place  but  that  before  described  "  (chap, 
iv.  sec.  i.  p.  1 2  ;  see  above,  p.  518).  He  also  denied  the  existence  of  any 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  these  words  :  **  The  bottom 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  has  tto  such  communications  with  the  cavity  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  as  Dn  Haller  supposed,  being  completely  shut  by 
ita  choroid  plexus  and  pia  mater'*  (tfjid.). 

32.  As  Halle r's  declaration  about  the  isolated  position  of  each  of 
the  ventricles  influenced  science  up  to  Monro's  time,  ao  Monro's 
doctrine  concerning  the  foramina  of  the  lateral  ventricles  has  awayed 
science  until  our  own  day.  His  declaration  respecting  the  closing 
up  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  direction  of  the  spinal  cord  was 
indeed  disproved  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  Magendie,  after  whom 
the  foramen  now  generally  admitted  at  the  end  of  the  calamus  scrip toriui* 
is  caUed  j  but  not  until  1 872  has  the  posterior  communication  between 
the  lateral  ventricles  and  the  third  ventricle  which  had  long  been 
known  to  the  ancients,  been  re-established.  As  Monro  in  1783  re- 
discovered the  anterior  foramen  called  *^  vulva,"  so  Mieraejewsky  ^  in 
1872  again  establinhed  the  existence  of  that  posterior  cummunicatioa 
which  in  olden  times  has  been  styled  **  anus,"     From  his  paper,  which 

*  Miemejewtky  {Dr.  J.),  *' Die  Vcntrikel  dea  Gehtnies/' in  "Centralbktt  iiir 
die  iQodicinischen  Wifutenschaften/*  tenth  year^  September  28,  1&72.     Berlin. 
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ia  dated  from  the  anatomical  imtitute  in  Gcittingen^  we  extract  as 
follows : — 

**  The  ventricles  of  the  brain,  .  ,  .  which  years  ago  had  been  most 
carefully  observed,  in  modem  times,  when  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
brain  has  experienced  most  sweeidng  changes,  have  not  been  treated 
with  that  attention  whicli  their  significance  in  many  pathological 
cases  aeenis  to  dennind.  On  this  account,  I  undertook,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  !Merkel,  a  thorough  histokigical  and  topographical 
examination  of  their  parietes,  m  well  as  of  the  communications  which 
exist  between  them,  aud  likewise  between  them  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  (see  above,  p.  521).  Tn  order  to  find  out  in  which  way  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  communicate  with  one  another,  .  .  .  injectiona 
were  made  with  coloured  liquids  and  cong^ling  substances.  The 
brain  was  injected  in  situ  through  an  olfactory  bulb  which  had  been 
laid  bare ;  or  else,  after  having  been  removed  uninjured,  it  waa  in- 
jected in  various  places.  77/ «  place  where  the  vtnt rides  commnnicate 
UKU  found  to  be  in  the  neiffhbonrhood  of  the  pinecU  gland  [and  thus  in 
the  meeting-place  of  the  posterior  foramen  of  either  side,  as  pointed 
out  by  Sweden  bo  rg  and  others].  From  this  pmnt  the  fluid  passes  out 
of  the  injeded  later  at  ^ventHcle  into  the  three  other  ventrides*  Only 
after  the  injection  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  and  w^hen  a 
stronger  pressure  is  exerted,  that  communication  between  the  luteml 
and  the  third  ventricles  which  is  above  the  optic  thalamus  [ue.  the 
foramen  of  Monro]  is  utilized." 

33.  Here  then  we  find  the  existence  of  a  posterior  foramen  leading 
from  the  lateral  ventricles  into  the  tliird  ventricle  fully  vindicated. 
Mierzejewsky,  indeed,  doef?  not  point  out  the  particular  place  in  the 
lateral  ventricles  whence  the  fiiud  passes  **  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pineal  gland;  *'  but  he  plainly  asserts  the  fact  that  from  some  place 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  ventricle  the  injected  Huid  passes 
**into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pineal  gland/'  and  that  thence  "it 
passes  out  into  the  three  other  vtntrideSy^'  that  is,  into  the  third  ven- 
tricle,  into  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  other  side,  and  into  the  fourth 
ventricle.  He  also  says  that  '*  only  after  the  injection  had  been  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  when  a  stronger  pressure  is  exerted,"  is  the 
anterior  foramen,  or  that  called  after  Monro,  utilized. 

Leaving  to  some  future  observer  to  point  out  the  precise  place  where 
the  fluid  from  the  lateral  ventricle  passes  **into  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pineal  gland,"  we  may  observe  that  this  passage  will  probably  be 
found  under  the  lower  leaf  of  the  velum  interpositum,  which  from  the 
top  of  the  third  ventricle,  under  the  fomis^  extends  into  the  lateral 
ventricle,  where,  according  to  Key  and  Eetzius,  it  **  enters  into  a  most 
intimate  conjunction  with  the  lower  leaf  of  the  choroid  plexus" — to  this 
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we  sLaH  advert  presentlj.  From  this  lower  leaf  of  the  plexus,  which 
is  fastened  to  the  optic  thalamiia  in  the  neigliboiirhood  of  the  tiema 
semicirculans,  choroid  tiIU  shoot  out.  Among  these  villi,  we  suggest, 
the  passage  in  question  will  be  found,  between  the  lower  leaf  of  the 
velmn  interpositum  and  the  surface  of  the  thalamus  opticus. 

34.  The  next  question  is  the  interesting  one,  why  the  injected  fluid 
should  by  preference  seek  the  posterior  forameii ;  and  why  **only  after 
the  injection  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  and  when  a  stronger 
pressure  is  exerted,"  is  the  anterior  foramen  or  the  foramen  Slonroi 
utilized.  The  discoveries  made  by  Key  and  Retzius  explain  the  reason. 
According  to  these  observers,  as  has  been  shown  above  {p,  601  et  seq.)^ 
the  membranous  framework  of  the  choroid  plexus  which  is  derived 
from  the  finibria  of  the  fornix,  not  far  from  the  fimbria  itself  is 
divided  into  two  leaves.  Of  these  the  upper  one  is  fastened  by  Mttle 
vessels  to  the  ceiling  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  while  the  lower  one  is 
attached  to  the  optic  thalamus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ticnia  semi- 
circular is.  By  the  upper  leaf,  which  extends  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lateral  ventricle^  the  whole  ventricular  cavity  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments ;  an  upper  and  interior,  and  a  lower  and  exterior.  The 
eatest  development  of  the  lower  leaf  is  in  the  upper  tier  of  the 
"''^^lateral  ventricle,  between  the  glomus  and  the  foramen  Monrol  Along 
this  line  also  it  is  most  thickly  beset  by  choroid  villi;  while  during  its 
descent  into  the  descending  conm  it  decreases  in  widtli^  and  in  the 
number  of  its  choroid  villi  The  upper  leaf  of  the  choroid  plexus,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  its  greatest  strength,  and  hence  is  most  luxuriantly 
covered  with  villi,  in  the  descending  cornu;  while  it  diminishes  in 
importance,  and  in  the  number  of  its  choroid  villi,  as  it  approaches  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  From  this  it  follows  that  in 
the  descending  comu,  where  the  ascending  course  of  the  ventricular 
fluid  connnences,  the  npprr  compartment  of  the  ventricle  is  densely 
filled  with  clioroid  villi,  and  thus  opposes  a  passive  resistance  to  the 
ascending  fluid,  while  the  lower  compartment,  which  is  comparatively 
free  from  obstructions,  allows  an  eaj&y  access  to  the  fluid.  The  passage 
remains  free  and  unobstructed  until  the  liquid  reaches  the  lower  end 
of  the  higher  level  of  the  lateral  ventricle  where  the  posterior  foramen 
is  situated.  The  rest  of  the  lower  compartment,  as  far  as  the  foramen 
Monroi^  is  densely  crowded  with  choroid  villi  ^vhich  effectual ly  clog  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  channel,  so  that  the  liquid  is  naturally  diverted 
into  the  third  ventricle  through  the  posterior  foramen  which  is  there 
with  open  11^)8  ;  and  **  only  after  the  injection  has  been  continued  fur 
some  time,  and  when  a  stronger  pressure  is  exerted,  the  anterior  fora- 
men or  the  foramen  Monroi  is  utilized  "  for  the  transmission  of  the 
liquid  into  the  remaining  ventricles. 
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35.  Swedenborg  apeaka  of  two  grooves  or  byways  which  are  formed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  lateral  ventriclea  when  the  corpora  striata  and 
the  optic  thalami  l)€gin  to  swell ;  of  which  one  leads  to  the  anterior 
and  the  other  to  the  posterior  foramen.  He  says,  *' During  the 
period  of  constriction  of  the  ventricles  a  certain  sulcus  or  byway  is 
hollowed  out  between  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami  which 
are  then  swelling  ;  and  indeed  along  the  intermediate  medullary  tract 
[t^nia  semicircularis]  which  tends  towards  the  anterior  foramen. 
And  the  same  is  repeated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  optic  thalami,  in  the 
direction  of  the  posterior  foramen." 

The  facts  elicited  by  Key  and  Ketzius  confirm  the  existence  of  two 
such  grooves ;  only  the  one  formed  by  the  **  tetania  semicircularis  *' 
seems  to  intriHluce  the  ventricular  fluid  into  the  iKjsterior  foramen  ; 
while  the  other  gutter,  which  is  formed  where  the  upi>er  leaf  of  the 
choroid  plexus  bulges  out  from  the  fimbria  of  the  fornix,  seems  to  con- 
vey the  fluid  to  the  anterior  foramen,  and  thus  to  the  point  where  the 
two  lateral  veutricles  meet,  in  order  to  equalize  their  contents.  On 
the  return  jouniey  also,  from  the  auterior  into  the  pai^terior  and 
descending  conma,  the  ventricular  fluid  seems  to  select  the  groove  of 
the  upi>er  choroid  leaf,  because  it  is  less  obstructed  by  villi  in  the 
neighbourhgod  of  the  anterior  foramen.  The  liquid,  however,  pa.sses 
then  freely  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  compartment,  because  the 
corjwra  striata  and  the  optic  thalami  are  tlien  subsiding,  and  the 
lateral  ventricle  is  distended  throughout  its  whole  width,  so  that  the 
interstices  between  the  various  little  vessels  to  which  the  upper  leaf  is 
fastened  are  then  brought  into  use. 

36.  The  anterior  cornua  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  beyond  the  foramen 
Monroi,  and  on  either  side  of  the  septum  lucidum,  seem  to  be 
diverticles  for  the  ventricidar  lymph  during  the  constriction  of  the 
ventricular  cavities ;  while  the  posterior  cornua  arc  diverticles  for  the 
same  liquid  during  their  dilatation.  The  axis  projier,  however,  of 
the  ascending  and  descending  ventricular  liqaid  seems  to  be  along 
the  choroid  plexus,  the  axis  itself  being  marked  out  by  the  ta?nia 
semi-circularis,  which  extends  from  the  foramen  ilonroi  to  the  hippo- 
campus major  in  the  descending  cornu, 

37*  Mierzejewsky  points  also  to  a  place  in  the  lateral  ventricles 
where  the  ventricular  liquid  escapes  out  of  the  system  of  ventricles, 
He  says,  *'  The  coioured  injecting  fluid,  moreover,  leaves  the  system 
of  ventricles  in  order  to  pass  into  the  suh-arachncjidal  space.  It  escapes 
in  definite  and  identical  places.  The  coloured  mass  is  always  dis- 
covered first  in  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  whither  it  makes  its  way 
through  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  over  the 
hippocampus  major.     TJie  fissure  through  which  the  communication  is 
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effected  extends  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  gyrus  uncinatus." 
This  escape  would  naturally  take  place  while  by  the  expansion  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  hippocampus  major,  optic  thalamus,  and  the 
surrounding  cortex,  the  medullary  aubstance  in  the  fundus  of  tlie 
descending  comu  is  relaxed ;  whUe  the  ai>erture  or  slit  would  be 
closed  by  the  tension  of  the  medullary  substance  during  the  con- 
striction of  the  hippocampus  major  and  tlie  cortex.  During  the 
expansion  of  the  cortex,  however,  the  descending  and  posterior  comua 
are  entirely  closed  up,  and  the  ventricular  fluid  is  urged  into  the 
anterior  area  of  tlie  lateral  ventricle  \  whence  through  the  posterior 
foramen  it  is  driven  towards  the  axis  of  the  brain,  and  thus  towards 
the  third  ventricle.  Besides,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  ako,  which 
during  the  expansion  of  the  encephalon  is  forced  from  the  spinal  cord 
into  the  cranial  cavity,  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  hippocampus  major 
and  its  surroundings  from  without,  and  thus  helps  to  close  up  any 
jiossible  aperture  in  the  fundus  of  the  descending  comu*  Nothing 
therefore  short  of  an  extraordinary  dilatation  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
by  a  dropsical  humour  would  cause  this  liquid  to  be  discharged  from 
the  descendiag  comu  during  the  expansion  of  the  grey  matter,  and 
hence  during  the  pericnl  of  constriction  of  the  ventricles.  Such 
a  contingency  Swede nborg  describes  in  what  foEows :  **  In  res|)ect 
to  that  flood  of  infected  serum  with  which  the  ventricles  are  some- 
times surcharged,  a^  in  the  case  of  hydrocephali,  and  which  does 
not  come  from  the  choroid  plexuses,  but  is  caused  by  an  inroad 
through  the  folds  of  the  pia  mater  [eijeudyma]  covering  the  lateral 
ventricles,  which  are  raised  up  and  broken  through — it  is  very  probable 
that  it  is  discharged  .  .  ,  through  some  apertures  and  passages 
which  are  not  yet  discovered  ;  for  wherever  there  is  a  liquid,  there 
also  are  ducts  or  asylums  for  the  evacuations.  .  .  ,  Such  an  interstice 
would  be  opened  when  the  ventricles,  flooded  by  such  an  inundation, 
would  violently  labour  during  their  timas  of  constriction"  (i.  no.  521)). 
Mierzejewsky  has  evidently  discovered  in  the  fundus  of  the  descending 
comu  a  duct  or  interstice  which  comes  into  play  when  the  lateral 
ventricle  is  struggling  to  eject  **  an  injected  serum  "  of  the  kind  that 
Swedenborg  describes. 

E.  Functions  of  the  Corpoj^a  Quadrigemina^  the  Aqueduct 

OF  SytVIUS,   AND   THE  PiNEAL    GlaND. 


38,  Swedenborg  distinguishes  between  the  function  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  in  connection  with  the  chymical  laboratory  of  the  brain, 
and  the  function  which  they  exercise  in  connection  with  the  organs  of 
sensation  and  motion. 
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The  cliymical  action  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  is  twofold;  for  in 
the  first  place  the  anterior  tubercles  open  and  ahut  the  posterior 
foramina  which  lead  from  the  lateral  ventricles  into  the  aqueduct  of 
Sykius ;  and  in  the  second  place  both  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tubercles  are  in  charge  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  according  to 
Swedenborg  is  **  a  receptacle  of  the  I}T3iph  of  the  lateral  ventricles,*' 
and  **  a  storeroom  of  the  lymph  for  the  third  ventricle  **  (i.  no.  528). 

The  action  of  the  anterior  tubercles  in  opening  and  shutting  the 
posterior  foramina  Swedenborg  describes  thus  :  **In  order  that  the 
twofold  foramen  may  fulfil  its  duties  properly,  two  tubercles^  namely,  the 
anterior  ones  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  are  placed  near  it  These  at 
the  time  when  the  foramen  is  to  be  opened,  expand  themselves  along  with 
the  optic  thalami,  and  thus  relax  the  fibreSj  and  stretch  open  the  aperture 
of  its  mouth  down  to  the  bottom*  In  this  wise  they  afford  to  the 
moisture  which  is  expressed  from  the  choroid  plexuses  an  opportunity 
of  passing  in.  The  posterior  commiflsnr©  also  ...  is  then  stretched 
out,  and  draws  apart  the  edges  of  the  sphincter  "  (i.  no.  525), 

39.  Mierzejewsky,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  article,  has 
proved  the  existence  of  a  communication  between  the  lateral  ventricles 
and  **the  neighbouriiood  of  the  pineal  gland,"  and  thus  he  has 
rediscovered  the  posterior  foramina,  called  '*  anus,"  which  lead  from 
the  lateral  ventricles  into  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 

In  explaining  the  mechaniaw  by  which  these  ai>ertures  are  opened 
and  shut,  Swedenborg  states  that  '*  the  fibres  are  relaxed,"  and  ^*  the 
apertures  of  the  foramina  are  stretched  open  "  when  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina along  with  the  optic  thalami  undergo  the  process  of  exiiansion; 
the  anterior  tubercles  and  the  optic  thalami  being  **  colleagues  in  the 
same  work,"  and  *' mutually  attached  to  one  another  by  fibres  and 
medullary  bands**  (L  no,  525). 

Sw^edenborg  also  says  that  **  the  posterior  commissure  is  then 
stretched  out,  and  draws  apart  the  edges  of  the  sphincter/' 

Meynert  shows  that  *'the  corpora  quadrigemin.i  are  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  posterior  commissure  ;  the  entire  medullary  formation 
of  the  posterior  commissure,  on  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  brain, 
appearing  as  an  S-shaped  appendLx  to  the  central  part  of  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  Ci>rpus  quadrigeminum  "  {ioc.  ciL^  p.  700).  As  the 
posterior  commissure  besides  is  well  known  to  pass  through  the 
substance  of  tlie  optic  thalami,  it  follows  that  the  posterior  com- 
missure furnishes  those  fibres  and  constitutes  those  **  medullary  bands  '* 
by  which,  as  Swedenborg  says,  '*  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  optic 
thalami  are  muttiaUy  attached  to  one  another/* 
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Meynert  also  states  tliat  the  posterior  cummiasure  is  connected  with 
*'the  ganglionic  substance  of  the  pinea!  gland,  and  with  that  of  its 
pedicle,  the  habenula/'  and  therefore  is  in  direct  association  with  the 
stria  pinealis,  from  which  Swedenborg,  on  the  authority  of  the 
anatomists  of  kia  time,  derivcH  the  posterior  commissure^ 

40.  Swedenborg  defines  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  as  *' a  receptacle 
of  the  lymph  of  the  lateral  ventricles,"  and  as  **  a  storeroom  of  the 
lymph  for  the  third  yentricle." 

*'  In  its  shape,"  he  says,  *Vit  is  not  unlike  a  retort  with  two  beaks, 
and  it  does  not  poiu-  more  liquid  into  the  third  ventricle  than  b 
required  for  the  infuiidibulum  and  the  pituitary  gland "  {L  no.  528)* 
**The  passage  under  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ,  .  .  at  the  time 
whea  the  [lateral]  foramina  are  opeaed»  is  likewise  drawn  apart,  and 
absorbs  the  pure  wave  which  approaches ;  and^  indeed,  by  the  same 
powers,  that  is,  by  the  general  powers  of  the  optic  thalami,  and  the 
particular  powers  of  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemiua,  which  are  also  assisted  in  their  work  by  the  anterior  tubercles. 
.  ,  .  Besides,  the  grey  substance  which  is  intersi^ersed  in  the  sides 
of  this  aqueduct,  and  in  the  medulla  by  which  it  is  enclosed,  leads  a 
helping  hand,  so  that  the  fibres  may  be  elongated,  and  the  connection 
in  every  direction  may  be  relaxed  "  (i.  no,  536), 

4L  In  no8.  10  to  12  of  our  present  note  we  have  shown  on  the  basis 
of  the  researches  of  modern  science,  that  io  the  livmg  brain  the  com- 
inuiHcation  between  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  the  fourth  ventricle 
under  the  valve  of  Vieussens  is  ordinarily  closed.  We  have  now  to  show 
that  the  aqueduct  under  the  cor|)ora  quadrigemina  is  *'  a  receptacle  of 
the  lymph  of  the  third  ventricle,"  which  through  a  foramen  over  which 
the  pineal  gland  exercises  control,  pours  its  contents  into  the  third 

atricle, 

III  regard  to  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  Gerlach  ^  tells  us  that 
**  during  its  course  it  does  not  preserve  the  same  shape,  but  alters 
it  continually"  (see  above,  no.  522p).  He  says  that  ** exactly  in  har- 
mony with  that  place  where  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  begin  [and  thas  where  the  aqueduct  is  placed  tinder  the 
control  of  the  pineal  gland]  the  aqueduct  .  .  *  is  changed  into  a  mere 
fissure,  which  above  as  well  as  below^  is  bounded  by  an  acute  angle." 
This  fissure,  we  hold,  represents  the  paster ior  foramen  through  which 
the  aqueduct  pours  its  contents  into  the  tiurd  ventricle, 

"Towards  the  middle  of  the  anterior  tubercles/'  he  continues, 
"there  is  an  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  canal  from  right  to  left; 

*  Gerkch  (J.),  *' Mikroskopiaelie  Studicn  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  monecWichen 
Morpliotogie/'  seeomi  article,  i^ntitled  **  Von  der  Sylvi  'achen  Waaaerieitung  and 
ilirer  Auskleidong,"  KrUngeD,  1858,  pp.  23-25. 
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and  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  tubercles  the  shape  of  the  aqueduct 
approaches  that  of  a  heart  in  playing-cards/*  (See  Gerlach's  drawings 
of  the  dianjeter  of  the  aqueduct  in  cross-sections,  above,  p.  634.) 
**  Henceforth/'  he  adds,  **the  diameter  from  right  to  left  increases  still 
more,  and  both  on  the  top  and  at  the  side^s  the  canal  appears  rounded/' 
We  see,  therefore,  that  throiighout  the  whole  extent  of  the  anterior 
tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  the  ai|ueduct  increases  in  size, 
and  assumes  the  jiroportioiiii  of  a  reguJar  "receptacle*^  and  "store- 
room*" 

**  Towards  the  end  of  the  anterior  tubercles,"  Gerlach  says,  '*the 
diameter  from  right  to  left  is  becoming  continually  smaller,  ,  •  .  and 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  tubercles  the  canal  presents  again 
a  broad  fissure  which  above  and  Mow  is  closed  by  two  angles."  This 
fissure,  however,  on  comparing  Gerlach ^s  figures  22  and  6  (see  above, 
pp.  635,  G34),  is  seen  to  be  much  larger  than  that  under  the  pineal 
gland,  which,  we  hold,  represents  the  foramen  into  the  third  ventricle. 

"Under  the  posterior  tubercles,"  he  says  further,  "the  diameter 
from  above  dowiiwards  increases  more  and  more,  in  consequence  of 
the  considerable  dramng  out  of  the  lower  angle  ;"  and  *' towards  the 
end  of  these  tubercles  the  diameter  from  right  to  left  again  gradually 
increases,  and  the  upper  angle  becomes  round  again."  (See  his  figures 
28,  30,  and  32,  on  pp.  635  and  636.) 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  immediately  under  the  ijuadri- 
geminal  bodies  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvia^s  actuaUy  increases  into  a 
receptacle  and  reservoir,  which  by  the  expansion  and  subsidence  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  as  well  as  by  the  motion  imparted  to  the 
valve  of  Vieussens  by  the  fourth  ventricle  {see  Note  III.  no.  3),  is 
alternately  filled  and  emptied  of  ite  contents — that  is,  so  far  as  the  pineal 
gland  does  not  interfere  in  this  process, 

42,  The  respective  action  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the 
pineal  gland,  as  members  of  the  chymical  laboratory,  according  to 
Swedenborg,  is  as  follows :  The  corpora  quadrigemina  simply  admit 
the  ventricular  lymph  into  the  aqueduct,  and  keep  guard  over  it; 
while  the  pineal  glsuid  opens  and  shuts  the  door,  whereby  the  lymph 
is  admitted  into  the  third  ventricle.  Yet  the  pine^il  gland  inHuencea 
the  action  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  these  latter  bodies  assist 
the  pineal  gland  in  its  function. 

The  action  of  the  pineal  gland  Swedenborg  describes  thus :  **  The 
pineal  gland  is  placed  immediately  before  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  .  .  .  and  at  the  extreme  ^nd.  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle, above  the  foramen  called  *  anus.*  It  keeps  guard  over  the  third 
ventricle,  the  door  of  which  it  seems  to  open  from  the  lateral  ventricles 
and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius ''  (i.  no.  532)» 
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The  modus  operandi  by  wliich  the  pineal  gland  acts  in  conjunction 
with  the  corpora  i|iiadrigemiiia  Swedenborg  describes  thus :  *'  The 
anterior  tubercles  on  withdrawing  from  one  another,  or  on  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  position  bj  the  subsidence  of  the  optic  thalami, 
divide  as  it  were  the  pineal  gland  between  them  [that  is^  they  pull  it 
in  opposite  directions].  Yet  on  regaining  their  natural  position  they 
at  once  urge  the  gland  back  into  its  original  place.  On  changing 
their  position,  these  bodies  also  draw  apart  the  sides  of  the  passage 
underneath,  and  thus  the  gland  opens  the  approaches  over  which  it 
acts  as  custodian  "  (I  no.  532). 

But  the  pineal  gland  is  not  only  acted  upon  by  its  surroundings ; 
it  UaB  also  living  powers  within  ite  own  bosom.  On  this  subject 
Swedenborg  saya,  **The  same  aL^o  [namely,  the  closing  and  the 
opening  of  the  approach  to  the  third  ventricle]  is  effected  in  a  general 
way  by  the  optic  thalami,  and  in  a  most  particular  way  by  the  fibres 
of  the  cerebrum  which  are  led  forth  from  the  stria  pinealis.  .  .  .  Yet 
it  is  the  special  office  of  the  pineal  gland  to  be  the  custodian  and  the 
regulator  of  this  one  |mrticular  foramen,  and  thereby  to  act  as  the 
dispenser  of  the  inflowing  lynii>h.  f^o,  while  the  optic  tbalami  raise 
their  backs  and  close  up  the  ventricles^  they  at  the  same  time  consign 
the  reins  and  the  helm  into  tlie  keeping  of  this  gland ;  wherefore 
ou  the  reception  of  tin's  power  the  gliind  also  arises,  and  from  its  own 
principles  of  motion,  or  from  its  cineritioua  substances,  it  begins  to 
swell,  and  to  close  thereby  in  particular  that  door  which  the  optic 
thalami  have  closed  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
door  is  opened  when  the  optic  thalami  subside,  and  when  the  gland 
contracts ''  (i-  no.  544). 

43.  If  we  consult  modern  science  on  the  subject  of  the  pineal  gland 
we  find  first  of  all  that  its  ganglionic  character,  and  thus  its  power  of 
eifmnsion  and  contraction,  is  denied  by  Henle*  and  Grandry.^  The 
former  is  inclined  to  regard  the  pineal  gland  in  the  light  of  a  lymphatic 
gland,  while  the  latter,  in  respect  to  its  structure^  desires  to  put  it  into 
the  same  category  with  the  supra-renal  capsule.  This  view,  however,  is 
strenuously  oj) posed  by  Meynert  {loc,  cit.,  p,  700),  who  says,  **  The  pineal 
gland  should  in  tnith  be  considered  as  a  ganglion,  and,  like  the  gang- 
lionic mass  of  its  pedicle^  which  ia  similarly  constructed,  it  is  con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  with  the  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebral 
loboBj  and  on  the  other  by  means  of  the  posterior  commissure  with 
the  cms  cerebri.     It  may  then  be  reckoned  among  the  ganglia  of  ori^^m 

^  **  Haiiilboch  der  systematiBchcD  Atintomie  des  Menachon,*'  vol.  ili. 
"XiiiTenlehre,"  BmunBchweig,  1871,  p.  288. 

«  **Corp«  pituitairc  et  glande  pjn«iUe/' in  **  Journal  de  I'Anatomic  ct  do  la 
Physiologic,"  Paris,  IStJr,  pp.  400^107. 
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ofUit  UgmenttinK  It  contains  celk  of  two  ditferent  sizes,  the  one  15  /i 
in  thickness^  the  others  very  small,  only  0  /a  in  thickness,  and  its 
structure  only  differs  from  that  of  the  other  cerebral  ganglia  in  that 
the  cells  are  crowded  very  closely  together,  .  .  .  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  medullary  substance,  as  well  as  the  universal  prei?ence  of 
processes,  characterize  the  cells  described  as  nervous  elements/* 

Swedenborg's  idea  that  the  pineal  gland  acta  as  a  guardian  o?er  the 
approach  to  the  tliird  ventricle,  seems  to  be  regarded  favourably  by 
ilagendie ;  for  he  attributas  to  it  certain  functions  in  the  circulation 
of  the  cerebro-spLiial  liquid,  and  thinks  that  it  is  an  agent  for  obstnict- 
ing  the  coninmnication  between  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles. 
Cniveilhier*  in  criticising  Jlagendie's  theory  says,  "  ilagendie  thinks 
that  this  boily  i>erforms  certain  functions  having  reference  to  the  cere- 
brospinal fluid  :  be  has  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  plug,  %vhich  would 
obstruct  the  orifice  of  communication  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ventricles.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  completely  fixed  by  the  pia 
mater,  and  in  the  second  place,  even  if  it  were  free,  it  could  not  in  any 
case  closa  the  orifice  alluded  to"  (ii  p.  994)» 

In  reply  to  this  we  have  to  state,  that  as  little  as  the  pia  mater,  in 
the  case  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  in  general,  is  able  to 
prevent  it  from  sw^elling  and  subsiding,  just  so  little  is  it  able  to 
oppose  itself  to  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pineal 
gland.  By  ito  alternate  expansion  and  contraction,  however,  the  grey 
substance  of  the  pineal  gland  acts  upon  the  medullary  fibres  of  the 
postt?rior  commissure,  w4th  which,  according  to  Mejuert,  **the  gang- 
lionic 8ub«taiiec  of  the  pineal  glauil,  and  that  of  its  pedicle,  the 
habennla,  is  in  connection'^  {toe,  at.,  p.  700). 

These  fibres,  which  together  with  those  of  the  stria  pine^is 
(peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland)  encircle  the  orifice  of  tlie  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  by  the  action  of  the  pineal  gland  are  either  lengthened  or 
shortened,  and  therefore  they  either  enlarge  or  constrict  the  foramen 
under  consideration.  The  pineal  gland,  besides,  is  supiwrted  in  this 
action  by  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  optic  thalami. 


IL 

44,  The  corpora  quadrigemina,  however,  as  well  as  the  pineal  gland 
and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  are  not  merely  members  of  the  chymical 
laboratory  of  the  brain,  but  like  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic 
thalami,  they  also  iiitluence  sensation  and  motion  in  the  body. 

The  office  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  in  this  respect  is  stated  by 

Swedenborg  thus :    **  Are  there   not   some   fibres  of  the  cerebellum 

^  *'  Descriptive  Aaatomy,"  in  Twcedie*s  **  Library  of  Jlediciue,''  Lon^ou,  1842, 
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which  are  inserted  into  both  tubercles  of  the  *  testes '  as  well  aa  of  the 
*  nates '  %  By  this  way  these  fibres  tend  upwards  into  the  surface  or 
into  the  delicate  membrane  of  tlie  optic  thalami  \i,e.  tlie  stratum  zonale], 
and  at  the  same  time  more  deeply  into  them  ;  and  thence  in  conjunction 
with  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  they  direct  their  way  towards  the  bulb, 
the  coatings^  the  humours,  the  iris,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  that  is, 
chiefly  towards  those  parts  of  the  eye  which  are  being  adjusted  to  the 
state  of  the  objects  [of  sight]  at  the  time,  and  indeed  spontaneously, 
and  without  any  previous  wiU  of  the  cerebrum — which  ia  the  office  of 
the  cerebellum*  Thiis  the  first  of  its  processes  or  peduncles  \ue.  of  the 
cerebellum]  enters  into  the  caudex  ol  the  medulla  oblongata  and  en- 
circles it  immediately  below  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.  Thence  a  way  ia  prepared  for  it,  in  company  with  the 
fibres  ol  the  rounded  tops  of  the  corpora  quad ri gem ina,  of  entering 
into  the  surface  and  stnicture  of  the  optic  thalami"  (i»  no.  531). 

45.  The  share  which  the  pineal  gland  has  in  determining  sensation 
and  motion  in  the  body,  Swedenborg  describes  thus  \  **  Whither  the 
fibres  of  the  peduncles  [t.^.  of  the  pineal  gland],  which  are  propagiite^ 
through  the  optic  thalami,  finally  tend,  must  be  conjectured.  It  ia 
probable  that  in  comimny  with  the  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  they  enter 
the  optic  nerves,  and  hence  (he  ei/e  itself;  for  the  organs  of  sense  derive 
their  origin  both  from  the  fibre  of  the  cerebrum  and  from  that  of  the 
cerebellum,  since  there  ia  more  of  a  spontaneous  and  natural  than  of 
a  voluntary  element  in  them.  If  the  fibre  of  the  cerebellum  flows 
likewise  into  the  eye,  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  it  can  do  so 
except  through  the  isthmus,  and  thence  through  the  optic  thalami  into 
the  optic  nerves ;  or  by  that  way  whither  the  fibres  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  of  the  pineal  gland  tend"{i.  no»  548).  He  con- 
tinues, *'  We  may  conclude  thence  what  the  pineal  gland  contributes 
to  sensation  and  motion.  In  respect  to  sensation,  it  sends  no  fibre 
from  its  body  towards  any  of  the  organs  of  sense  except  what  it 
delegates  to  the  eye  "  (i.  no,  549). 

The  oflice  of  the  pineal  gland,  the  corpora  qnadrigemina,  and  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  in  respect  to  sensation^  Swedenborg  afterwards 
sums  up  thus  :  "  The, pineal  gland  with  its  corpora  qnadrigemina,  and 
with  the  whole  of  its  isthmus,  seems  to  perform  this  function,  that 
those  visual  rays  which  from  the  eye  through  the  optic  nerves  flow  into 
their  thalami,  by  this  way  are  also  transmitted  into  the  cerel>ellum, 
and  into  the  whole  of  its  cortical  or  cineritious  substance ;  for  the 
superior  peduncles,  the  processus  ad  testes  which  flows  proximately 
into  the  cerebellum,  receive  these  rays  presently.  Any  fibre  which 
tends  from  the  cerebelhtm  into  the  eye,  emerges  likewise  from  this 
process  "  (i.  no,  549), 
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46.  If  now  we  inquire  specially  what  aliare  the  corpora  L|uadrigemina 
have  in  the  detenninatiou  of  the  sense  of  sight,  Swedenborg  answers, 
**The  fibre  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  is  directed  chiefly  towards 
those  parta  of  the  eye  which  are  being  adjusted  to  the  state  of  the 
objects  [of  sight]  at  the  time,  and  indeed  spontaneously,  and  without 
any  previous  will  of  the  cerebrum/* 

What  Las  modem  science  to  say  to  this?  To  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  physiology,  on  the  basis  of  vivisection,  taught  that  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  are  the  oi^^ans  of  the  sense  of  sight  in  the  braia 
This  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  Dr.  Carpenter^s  **  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,"  (seventh  edition,  1859),  is  as  follows  i  "Of  the  functions 
of  the  ganglia  of  8i>ecial  sense,  thase  of  the  corpora  qttadriffeiiiina  are 
the  chief  which  have  been  examined  experimentally.  The  researches 
of  Flourens  and  Hertwig  have  shown  that  the  connection  of  these 
bodies  with  the  visual  function  Avhich  might  be  inferred  from  their 
anatomical  relations,  is  thus  substantiated.  The  partial  loss  of  the 
ganglion  on  one  side  produces  partial  loss  of  power  and  temporary 
blindness  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  without  necessarily  destroy- 
ing the  mobility  of  the  inipil ;  but  the  removal  of  a  larger  portion  of 
it,  or  complete  extirpation^  occasions  permanent  blindness  and  immo- 
biiity  of  the  pupil,  with  temporary  muscular  weakness  on  the  opposite 
Bide"  (§  527)*  Again  he  says,  **The  subservience  of  these  bodies  to 
the  exercise  of  the  visual  sense  api>ear8,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  point 
best  established  in  regard  to  their  functions  **  {ibid.). 

This  view  has  been  very  much  modified  by  the  more  recent  school 
of  experimental  physiology  in  relation  to  the  functions  of  the  brain^ 
as  represented  in  England  by  Dr.  Ferrier  and  others.  Dr.  Ferrier 
takes  exception  to  the  reasoning  which  would  infer  that  the  corpora 
quadrigemlna  are  the  centres  of  vision,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their 
destruction  producing  blindness.  He  says,  **  The  facts  of  anatomy 
and  those  of  physiological  experiment  mutually  support  the  view  that 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  tliough  not  the  centres  of  conscious  vision, 
are  centres  of  cf}-ordtnn(ion  of  reiinai  ijiipremom  with  si>ecial  motor 
reactions."  This  definition,  however,  is  identical  with  that  which 
Swedenborg  made  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  j  for  he  says, 
"The  fibre  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  Is  directed  chiefly  towards 
those  parfei  of  the  eye  u^hic/i  are  being  a(fjmt€d  to  the  stette  of  the  ohjecU 
[of  sight]  at  the  time,  and  indeed  spontaneously,  and  without  any 
previous  will  of  the  cerebrum." 

47.  If  we  inquire  further,  By  what  means  are  the  corijora  quadri- 
gemina  able  **  to  adjust  the  parts  of  the  eye  to  the  state  of  the  objects 
at  the  time,  and  indeed  spontaneously,  without  any  previous  will  of 
the  cerebrum'^?  Swedenborg  answersi  that  it  is  on  account  of  the 
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influx  of  cerebellar  fibres  into  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  for,  says  he, 
**  The  first  of  the  processes  or  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  [processus  ad 
testes]  enters  into  the  caudex  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  encircle.^ 
it  immediately  below  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina. Thence  a  way  is  prepared  for  it^  in  company  with  the  fibres 
of  the  rounded  tops  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  of  entering  into  the 
surface  and  the  structure  of  the  optic  tbalanii,"  And  again  he  says, 
**  If  the  fibre  of  the  cerebellum  flows  likewise  into  the  eye,  there  is  no 
other  way  by  which  it  can  do  so  except  through  the  istlimuSf  and 
thence  through  the  optic  thalami  into  the  optic  nerves ;  or  by  that  way 
whither  the  fibres  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  .  .  .  tend." 

Arnold  ^  denies  that  the  first  process  of  the  cerebellum  enters  into 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  He  says,  **  Formerly  it  was  universally 
supposed  that  the  medullary  processes  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  enter  into  the  substance  of  the  corpora  quadri* 
gemina,  on  which  account  these  processes  were  called  ^  crura  cerehdli 
ad  corpora  quadrigemina  *  [or  ad  testes],  I  was  the  first  who  showed 
(*  Bemerkungen,'  etc.,  p.  40)  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  these 
medullary  processes  [mss  under  the  corpora  quadrigemina  with  a  view 
of  reaching  the  'tegmentum  '  of  the  crura  cerebri  Stilling  {*  Ueber 
die  Brlicke,'  etc.)  confirmed  mj  observation  "  (p,  720). 

Meynert,  while  admitting  the  justice  of  Arnold's  remarks,  says,  "  A 
processus  corporis  q'uadrigemini  ad  cerebellum  certainly  exists,  probably 
made  up  of  fibres  from  the  brachia  after  their  decussation  i  although 
this  designation  is  by  no  means  deserved  by  the  tract  to  which  it  ia 
usually  given — the  processus  cerebelli  ad  cerebrum.  It  properly 
belongs  to  the  frienulum  of  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  which  consists 
demonstrably  of  two  similar  halves,  and  which  runs  by  way  of  the 
valve  of  Vieussens  into  the  superior  vermiform  process  of  the 
cerebellum  "  (loc  ciL^  p.  700), 

48.  Ferrier  in  analyzing  the  action  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  on 
the  eye  says,  **  Flourens  first  experimentally  demonstrated  that  the 
optic  lobes  [corpora  quadrigemina]  were  the  centres  of  co-ordination 
between  retinal  impressions  and  movements  of  the  iris.  When  the 
optic  U^bes  on  both  sides  were  destroyed,  vision  was  completely 
abolished,  and  the  pupils  ceased  to  contract  when  light  was  thrown  on 
the  retina.  This  b  a  proof  that  in  the  optic  lobes  there  ia  an  organic 
connection  between  the  optic  and  the  oculo-motor  nerve  which  supplies 
the  circular  or  constringent  muscle  of  the  iris.  This  connection  has  an 
anatomical  basis  in  the  fact  that  the  central  nucleus  of  the  oculo-motor 
or  third  nerve,  U  situated  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  beneath  the 

*  Arnold  (F.),  "Haaclbuch  der  Aaatomie  d«8  Menacheu,"  vol  iii,  acctioa  ii, 
Freiburg,  1852* 
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aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  or  the  canal  whicli  as  it  were  tunnels  the 
ganglia"  {toe,  cU,^  p.  71). 

Tlik  last  statement  is  coufiroied  by  Meynert,*  who  says,  **  The  nerve- 
cells  in  the  lower  half  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  ,  ,  .  in  the  region 
of  the  anterior  tubercles  constitute  the  common  nucleus  of  origin  of 
the  oculo-motorius  and  trochlearis.  .  .  .  Frcnn  the  substance  of  this 
common  nucleus  of  the  oculo-raotorius  and  trochlearis,  iji  which  the 
Jibrcc  reciw  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis  terminate,  spring  the  roots  of 
tlie  otuio-motoriui  nerve,  being  fibrous  bundles  of  considerable  thick- 
neea.  .  *  »  From  the  same  nucleus  spring  the  roots  of  the  nmnu 
troehlearu  "  (see  above,  p.  029). 

Swedenborg  was  well  aware  of  the  relation  which  the  oculo-motor 
or  third  nerve  holds  to  the  corjmra  quadrigemijia.  Thus  he  says, 
"The  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  seems  to  afford  space  for  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  tending  towards  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  ho  that  they  ara^ 
able  to  act  by  a  living  force.  Its  grey  substance  also  seems  to 
concur  with  the  cerebrum  in  causing  these  nerves  to  move ;  namely, 
the  third  [or  oculo-motor]  norve,  the  fourfk  [or  trochlear]  nerve,  the 
^hih  [or  abducent]  nerve,  with  the  ophthahnic  part  of  the  Jlfth  nerve. 
All  of  these  derive  their  fibres  of  origin  from  that  neighbourhood,  and 
in  a  certain  measure  depend  upon  the  optic  thalami,  by  which  the 
above  passf^  is  encloBed,  and  thus  they  concur  with  the  sight  of  the 
eye  itself  in  the  production  of  a  similar  effect  "  (i.  no.  f531fr). 

49,  That  the  third  and  fourth  nerves  spring  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  has  been  confirmed  above  by  Ferrier  and 
Meynert.  In  re^spect  to  the  origin  of  the  fourth  or  trochlearis  nerA*© 
Meynert'-^  says  further,  **  The  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  trochlearis  lies 
anterior  to  the  aqueduct  and  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  tubercles, 
while  its  final  point  of  exit  lies  behind  the  aqueduct  and  below  the 
posterior  tubercles  "  (see  above,  p.  629). 

Conceniing  the  origin  of  the  Jifth  nerve  he  says,^  *'Even  within  the 
limits  of  the  anterior  tubercles,  the  central  tubular  grey  matter  [in 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius]  encloses  nuclei  that  give  rise  to  the  motor- 
nerve  roots  referred  to  [of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves],  which  lie 
more  or  less  near  the  median  line  ;  als^o  a  tut  trail  if  disposed  sensory- 
nerve  track,  the  roots  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve.  The  fibres  com- 
posing these  roots  originate  at  the  outermost  border  of  gi-ey  matter 
that  surrounds  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  "  (see  above,  p.  630). 

That  the  sixth  or  abducent  nerve  also,  in  accordance  with  Swedenborg's 
statements,  ia  partly  derived  from  the  region  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  and  thus  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  Meynert  *  admits  as 

1  In  Stiicker*8  Hamlbook^  etc.,  American  edition,  p,  703, 

^  Ihid.,  \K  704.  3  Ihid,,  p.  704.  *  Ibid,,  [*.  737. 
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probable  in  what  follows.  He  says,  "Whether  the  innervation  of 
the  sixth  or  abducent  nerve  by  certain  special  centres  of  co-ordination 
(corpus  quadrigeminum)  takes  place  directly,  or  whether  by  means  of 
fibres  that  cross  the  median  line  from  the  opposite  side,  must  be 
determined  by  studying  the  history,  in  other  parts  of  their  course,  of 
the  tracts  by  which  that  nerve  is  connected  with  the  centre  in  question. 
Certainly  the  interesting  fact  discovered  by  Gudden  is  worthy  of 
mention  in  connection  with  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  sixtJi 
nerve  by  a  distant  nervous  centre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  origin 
of  the  third  or  oculo-motor  nerve  \i,e,  the  corpora  quadrigemina] — 
namely,  that  a  flattened  bundle  of  fibres  passes  transversely  from  the 
anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  into  the  eras  cerebri 
(tractus  transversus  pedunculi),  which  band  Gudden  found  to  attain  only 
to  an  imperfect  degree  of  development  when,  in  new-born  animals,  he 
rendered  the  retina  incapable  of  performing  its  functions,  and  which 
therefore  may  be  supposed  to  bear  a  certain  functional  relation  to 
that  organ"  (see  above,  p.  632). 
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NOTE    IV. 

Functions  of  the  Corpora  Striata  and  the  Optic  Thalami, 

1.  In  respect  to  the  office  of  the  corpora  striata  Swedenborg  makes 
the  following  declarations  : — 

"  The  body  is  a  texture  of  the  fibres  of  both  brains,  and  also  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow.  That  all  this,  however, 
takes  place  by  the  mediation  of  the  corpora  striata  which  are  an 
appendage  of  the  cerebrum,  is  proved  by  many  things ;  namely,  by  the 
fact  that  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  descend  chiefly  .by  that  channel ; 
further,  that  its  fibres  have  to  be  strengthened  by  more  robust  ones, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  produce  actions ;  also  that  by  means 
of  these  corpora  striata  the  cerebrum  may  take  a  rest,  and  have  a 
respite  for  its  work  of  reasoning,  and  as  it  were  may  withdraw  itself 
from  the  body;  so  that  the  soul  of  the  cerebrum  simply  issues  its 
commands,  but  the  corpora  striata  execute  them  "  (i.  no.  88). 

**  From  ossified,  or  as  they  are  commonly  called  petrified  brains,  as 
well  as  from  acephalous  and  also  hydrocephalous  heads,  confirmation 
is  obtained  Of  what  has  been  established  above  from  anatomy  alone, 
namely,  that  the  beginnings  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  that  is,  the  corpora 
striata,  are  vicarious  cerebra,  and  that  they  succeed  in  the  place  of  the 
cerebrum  whenever  it  is  deprived  of  its  power  of  acting.  For  the 
power  of  acting  of  the  cerebrum  does  not  extend  beyond  the  above- 
mentioned  beginnings,  and  thus  beyond  the  medulla  oblongata,  nor, 
indeed,  does  it  reach  to  the  spinal  cord  itself.  These  carry  out  into 
action  whatever  the  cerebrum  decrees;  the  cerebrum  without  the 
auxiliary  forces  of  these  medullai  being  unable  to  operate  anything  what- 
ever in  the  body.  For  where  the  primary  cause  is,  there  the  secondary 
cause  is  also  present ;  whenever,  indeed,  the  primary  cause  is  engaged 
in  ruling  the  least  particular  things,  and  in  beholding  things  outside 
itself.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  cerebrum  from  its  own  medulla, 
with  the  exception  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  does  not  send  out  a  single 
nerve  into  the  kingdom  of  the  body,  without  the  mediation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow.  This,  I  say,  has  been 
established  from  anatomy ;  for  every  fibre  of  the  cerebrum  immei-ses 
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itself  into,  and  associates  itself  with,  the  fibres  of  the  corpora  striata 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  summons  theni  around  itself  as  auxiliary 
forces,  before  descending  further.  Thus  tliese  fibres  arc  seciiudary 
beginnings  of  the  motions  in  the  body;  nay,  they  are  even  primary 
beginnings,  when  the  cerebrum  is  as  it  were  absent,  and  tUey  take  its 
place,  .  .  . 

**  From  the  connection  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord 
with  the  cercbrunt^  it  follows  that  the  fonner  may  act  from  themselves, 
without  consulting  the  cerehnim,  when  the  latter  relates  ami  loosens 
its  fibres.  These  fibres  are  loosened,  when  one  and  the  »iime  action 
has  frequently  passed  the  same  way.  In  this  case  the  striated  bodies 
\Le,  both  tlie  corponi  striata  proper  and  ihe  optic  thalami]  can  initiate 
motions  which  at  firet  originated  with  the  cerebinim  and  were  volun- 
tary ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  voluntary  acts  by  4aily  habit 
become  spontaneous,  or  that  habit  is  like  second  nature.  Experience 
also  declares  this.  The  feet  with  all  their  articulations  and  muscles  are 
taught  at  last  to  walk  as  of  themselves  on  a  road  that  has  once  been 
pointed  ont  to  them,  the  cerebrum  being  unconscious  of  it  at  the  time. 
The  arms  learn  how  to  fold  and  throw  themselves  about  in  agreement 
ivith  each  gesture  of  the  body ;  and  every  lei^t  muscle  of  the  body  knows 
how  to  accommiKlate  itself  to  the  ideas  of  the  mind,  and  to  oratorical 
efiect  and  gesture.  Mimics,  actors,  gesticulutors,  nay,  and  even  flatterers, 
learn  how  to  dispose  and  actuate  the  single  motory  fibres  of  the  body 
at  a  given  signal  from  the  cerebrum,  so  that  the  countenance,  the  voice, 
the  gestures,  all  coiis[)ire  iti  e^tpre^siTjg  one  thing  in  a  natui'ol  manner* 
The  mind  of  its  own  accord,  and  by  usage  alone,  flows  into  the 
expression?*  of  the  various  hmguages,  and  is  not  conscious  at  all  in 
what  nmnner  the  tongue,  the  ]i[>s,  the  tlxroat,  the  larynx  and  windpipe 
a|>ply  themselves.  The  finger  wanders  over  the  chordN,  and  strike* 
the  lyro,  the  cerebrum  itself  not  knowing  anything  about  it ;  somnam- 
bulists  also,  while  the  cerebrum  is  asleep,  indulge  in  the  perfonnauce 
of  bodily  acts,  apparently  not  their  own.  This  alone  is  a  convincing 
proof  that  thero  is  an  organ  acting  as  a  substitute,  in  place  of  the 
cerebrum  which  starts  the  motion.  These  substituted  or  secondary 
organs  can  be  no  other  than  the  medulla  oblongata  [which  includes 
here  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami  known  at  Swcrlenborg's 
time  as  the  up[»er  and  lower  beginnings  of  ^he  medulla  oblongata]  and 
the  spinal  cord,  thnnigh  which  the  cerebrum  executes  the  acts  of  the 
body,  and  from  which  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  proceed  immediately '' 
(parti,  nos.  939,  941). 

2.  In  reading  these  extracts  from  Swedenborg's  work  on  the  Brain, 
written  one  Innidred  and  forty  years  ago,  we  seem  to  bear  one  of  the 
disciplea  of  modern  science,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  obtuincjl  by  vivi- 
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section ,  descanting  ou  the  functiun  of  Uie  corpora  striata,  or  of  the 
"central  ganglia,"  as  they  call  theuL  So  Dr.  Althaus  says  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Ccjitury^  1879  :— 

**  The  central  ganfjlta  [corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami]  which  con- 
Rtitute  the  fourth  great  division  of  the  brain^  have  the  function  to 
render  certain  coniplex  movements  which  are  intimately  connected  with 
seusationa,  and  which  are,  in  the  first  instance,  only  excited  by  volition 
and  consciousness,  gradually,  as  it  were,  mechanical  and  automatic* 
The  object  of  thia  contrivance  ia  to  save  time  and  trouble  to  the 
highest  portion  of  the  brain,  visL  the  grey  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 
It  is  intended  that  these  latter  should  only  be  occupied  with  the  most 
important  man ifestat ions  of  life.  The  *  central  ganglia^  may  therefore 
be  said  to  ho  the  confidential  servants  or  private  secretaries  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  undertake  a  good  deal  of  drudgery,  in  order  to  leave 
the  grey  surface  at  liberty  for  the  finer  and  more  difficult  kinds  of  the 
work  which  falls  to  our  lot  in  life.  Thus  we  have,  in  childhood  and 
yoath,  to  learn  the  actions  of  walking,  talking,  writing,  dressings 
dancing,  riding  on  hoi-seback,  decent  eating  and  drinking,  singing, 
idaying  of  musical  instruments,  etc.,  by  countless  conscious  eflorta  on 
the  part  of  the  hcmisithercs ;  and  ful!  attention  is  necessary  in  the 
beginning  in  order  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  such  niovementa  iu  a 
proper  manner*  But  the  older  we  grow,  the  more  frequently  we  have 
directed  our  minda  to  all  these  forms  of  activity,  the  less  effort  will 
eventually  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  consciousness  and  volition ;  and 
idtimately  all  such  movements  will,  be  performed  mechanically,  and 
without  much,  if  any,  attention  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  grey  surface 
of  the  brain.  A  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  writing  much  never  thinks 
of  the  way  in  which  he  forms  his  letters  on  the  paper,  over  which 
his  pen  seems  to  tty  quite  mechanically.  The  same  holds  good  for 
the  various  kinds  of  needlework,  embroidery,  playing  on  the  piano, 
violin,  etc.  If,  each  time  w*e  do  anything  of  that  sort,  a  coascious 
effort  were  necessary  for  all  the  different  parts  of  which  the  action  is 
composed,  the  time  at  our  disposal  would  not  suffice  for  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  work  which  we  actually  get  through  in  life;  and  some 
forma  of  activity,  such  as  finished  piano  and  violin  playing,  would  be 
utterly  impossible, 

**  A  key  is  thus  furnished  for  the  comprehension  of  many  singular 
occurrences  which  would  otherwise  be  quite  inexplicabla  A  pianist, 
for  instance,  finds  Iiimself  playing  one  of  Kubinfitein'a  sonatas  by 
heart,  and  is  perhaps  thinking  all  the  time  of  his  coming  trip  to 
Switzerland,  or  something  else  which  may  happen  to  engage  his 
attention ;  that  is,  the  *  central  ganglia '  play  the  sonata,  while  the 
hemispheres  are  buay  elsewhere.     A  very  worthy  country  parson  told 
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me  aome  time  ago  that  when  he  reads  prayers  at  church  he  does  so 
quite  as  an  automaton,  for  hia  mind  keeps  wandering  in  a  totally 
different  direction,  A  man  who  knows  London  may  walk  from  his 
house  through  a  ma^e  of  streets  with  the  greatest  precision  to  his 
club,  where  ho  arrives  without  having  given  the  slightest  attention 
either  to  the  act  of  walking  or  the  direction  he  took,  but  having  been 
quite  in  another  world  of  thoughts  all  the  time  he  was  on  hia  way* 

"  Somnambulism  and  other  automatic  conditions,  which  are  observed 
in  certain  states  of  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  may  be 
similarly  explained  The  lower  'centres'  are  habitually  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  highest,  that  is,  the  hemis[theres ;  yet  this 
balance  of  power  may  be  temporarily  disturbed  by  illness  or  exhaus- 
tion of  the  grey  surface,  and  the  *  centra!  ganglia '  may  then  begin  to 
act  in  their  own  fashion.  What  may  take  place  under  such  circum* 
stances  may  be  aptly  compared  to  certain  occurrences  which  are  not 
uncommon  when  the  family  is  out  of  town,  and  the  servants  are  left 
in  charge  of  the  house.  Supposing  the  hemispheres  to  have  lost  their 
control  over  the  lower  *  centres/ elaborate  actions  may  take  place  which 
may  have  all  the  appearance  of  deliberate  intention,  and  yet  for  which 
the  person  who  commits  them  can  no  more  be  held  responsible  than 
the  absent  master  of  the  house  for  the  misdoings  of  his  servants.  The 
somnambulist  who  falls  from  the  roof  of  a  house  and  is  killed,  is  qo 
more  a  suicide  than  a  man  who  i\\  the  state  of  epileptic  vertigo  commits 
robbery,  arson,  or  murder,  can  bo  called  a  truly  responsible  criminal " 
(pp.  1026,  1027). 

3.  In  respect  to  the  relative  ftinctions  of  the  corpora  striata  and  the 
optic  tlialami,  Swedenborg  holds  that  both  are  subservient  to  sensation 
and  motion.  He  says,  **  The  cerebrum  is  the  general  motory  as  well 
as  sensory  organ,  and  it  is  also  the  general  laboratory  of  the  fluid 
essences  of  its  body.  The  optic  thalami  as  well  as  the  corpora  striata 
afford  a  vicarious  aid  to  the  cerebrum  in  these  threefold  functions" 
(L  no,  493). 

**  In  respect  to  mQii(m  :  The  optic  thalami,  like  the  corpora  striata, 
follow  the  sole  auspices  and  beckoning  of  the  cerebrum,  and  they 
are  not  moved  until  the  cerebrum  begins  to  turn  the  hinges.  ,  .  .  They 
divide  among  one  another  the  offices,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
vinces, of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow  which  are 
subjected  to  them.  .  .  .  The  corpora  striata,  as  well  as  the  thalami, 
are  the  vicegerents  of  one  and  the  same  cerebrum,  ministers  of  the 
same  kingdom,  and  consorts  of  one  bedchamber  or  of  one  ventricle  j 
each  having  assigned  to  it  its  peculiar  province,  the  government  being 
divided  between  the  two.  They  are,  however,  unanimous  generals ;  for 
one  does  not  proceed  faster  than  the  other  \  but  both  proceed  at  the 
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same  rate  as  the  cerebrum  itself,  because  they  all  act,  or  are  compelled 
to  act,  from  oae  and  the  same  begiuning  or  origin  of  motion  "  (i,  noa. 
494.  495). 

**  In  respect  to  setucUion :  Tlio  corpora  striata  are  placed  over  the 
seuse  of  smelly  but  the  optic  tbalami  over  that  of  sight,  wherefore  they 
arealao  caHed  thalami  ner\^oriim  tipticorum;  and  botlrtogether  minister 
to  the  senses  of  hearing,  taste,  and  touch  "  (i  no.  496). 

4,  Dn  Ferrier  strenuously  oppi>sea  this  view  ;  for  he  holds  that  the 
corpora  striata  are  exclusively  subservient  to  the  motor  tract,  and  the 
optic  thalami  to  the  sensory  tract.  Dr.  Althaus  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  sure  of  this  distinction,  since  he  evidently  claims  the  jxywer  over 
habitual  and  automatic  action  for  both  "  central  ganglia." 

Dr.  Ferrier  states  the  results  at  which  he  hjis  arrived  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  **  Wo  know  that  by  constant  and  habitual  repetition,  modes 
of  action  which  were  acquired  by  long  and  painful  education  and  con- 
scioua  effort  ultiaiately  become  so  easy  as  to  be  t^erformed  without 
attention,  if  not  absolutely  without  consciousness.  We  have  reason, 
from  the  facts  of  comparative  physiology ,  to  regard  tlie  corijom  striata 
as  the  centres  in  which  these  habitnal  or  automatic  movements  become 
organized.  The  optic  thalami  play  the  same  subordinate  ro/f  to  the 
sensory  centres  which  the  corpora  striata,  phty  to  the  motor  centres  of 
the  hemispheres.  That  they  are  not  the  centres  of  truo  conscious 
activity  is  clearly  proved  by  the  facts  already  advanced,  which  show 
that  the  regions  of  true  sensation  are  above  these  ganglia.  But  though 
the  consciousness  of  sensory  impressions  must  precede  any  true  voli- 
tional act  in  response  thereto,  we  find  that  by  education  and  fretjuent 
repetition,  the  action  becomes  so  easy  as  to  follow  impression  without 
conscious  discrimination  or  attention,  the  nexus  between  impression 
and  action  becoming  so  organically  welded  in  the  sensory  and  motor 
centres  as  to  assume  the  character  of  retlex  reaction  below  tlie  domain 
of  consciousness.  In  this  ciise  we  may  suppose  that  impressions  made 
on  the  organs  of  sense  travel  up  to  the  optic  thalami,  and  thence  pass 
directly  to  the  corpora  striata,  instead  of  taking  the  hirger  or  conscious 
circle  through  the  sensory  and  motor  centres  of  the  hemispheres.  That 
this  shorter  or  automatic  circle  is  sufiicient  for  purposes  of  locomotion 
in  the  dog  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  interruption 
of  the  larger  circle  by  excision  of  the  cortical  motor  centres  in  this 
animal,  movements  in  rasponse  to  immediate  impressions,  or  (when  the 
sensory  ceiitre.s  of  the  cortex  rem^jiu)  in  response  to  idea!  impressions, 
are  still  capable  of  being  effected  with  tolerable  precision  and  steadi- 
ness. The  destruction  of  the  corpora  striata  annihilates  the  centres  of 
organization  of  these  motor  activities,  and  the  animal  lies  helpless  and 
completely  paralyzed"  (*'  Functions  of  the  Brain/'  pp.  252,  253)» 
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5,  This  summing  up  by  Dr.  Ferrier  of  the  functions  of  the  corpora 
striata  and  the  optic  thalami  strongly  recalls  to  our  mind  a  statement 
of  8wedenborg*s  which  we  quoted  in  our  preface,  and  which  on 
account  of  ita  appositeness  we  repeat  here:  **I  found  when  intently 
occupied  in  expk>ring  tho  secrets  of  the  human  body,  that  as  soon  as 
I  discovered  anything  that  had  not  been  observed  before,  I  began 
(probably  seduced  by  self-love)  to  grow  blind  to  the  moiit  acute 
researches  of  others,  and  to  originate  the  whole  series  of  inductive 
arguments  from  my  particular  discovery  alone,  .  .  .  Nay,  when  I 
essayed  to  form  principles  from  my  discoveries,  I  thought  I  could 
detect  in  variom*  other  phenomena  much  to  confirm  their  truth, 
although  in  reality  they  were  fairly  susceptible  of  no  construction  of 
the  kind.'*  This  seems  to  represent  Dr.  Ferrier's  position  in  analyzing 
the  functions  of  the  corpora  striata  and  of  the  optic  thalami.  He  had 
made  some  new  discoveries  respecting  these  functions  by  vivisection, 
and  dazzled  by  their  brilliancy,  he  grew  blind  to  all  the  resultjs  which 
anatomy  obtained  by  following  up  carefully,  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum.  On  the  basis  of 
viviscctioa  alone  therefore  he  denies  that  tho  corpora  striata  are 
subservient  to  sensation,  although  modern  anatomical  researches 
confirm  Swede nborg's  statement,  that  **  these  coqicira  are  placed  over 
the  sense  of  smeU,  but  the  optic  thalami  over  that  of  sight." 

Again  his  assumption  that  the  corpora  striata  are  subservient  only 
to  motion,  and  the  optic  thalami  to  sensation,  compels  Dr.  Ferrier  \\\ 
the  ease  of  the  excision  of  the  two  cerebral  hemiaiiheres  to  assume 
**  that  impressions  made  on  tho  organs  of  sense  travel  up  to  the  optic 
thalami,  and  thence  pass  flirectly  to  the  corpora  striata,"  when  yet 
anatomy  shows  that  there  are  no  fibres  which  pass  directly  from  the 
corpora  striata  to  the  optic  thalami,  and  vice  wrjra  (see  Meynert,  etc,  p. 
681-695);  so  that  in  the  case  of  excision  of  the  hemispheras,  the 
reflex  actions  excited  by  the  afferent  or  sensory  fibres  of  the  corpora 
striata  and  optic  thalami  must  bo  carried  out  by  the  efferent  or 
motory  fibres  in  each  of  these  organs. 

6.  But  let  us  examine  the  results  of  the  anatomists  in  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 

Oruveilhier  states  that  "Yieussens,  Winslow,  and  ^lonro  describe 
these  nerves  as  arising  from  the  coqiorn  striata."  He  also  says  that 
**  Herbert  Mayo,  in  his  beautiful  plates,  has  represented  the  deep  roots 
of  these  nerves  as  coming  fnun  the  corpora  striata.'* 

Meynert'  says,  '"'The  caput  nuclei  caudati  [of  the  corpora  striata]. 
extending  beyond  that  part  of  its  body  which  is  visible  in  the  lateral 
ventricle,  curves  downwards  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  its  inferior 
*  In  Strieker  s  "  Maiimd  of  Histolog>%"  New  York*  1872,  p.  681. 
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portion  constitutes  tke  grey  matter  wMcb  lies  just  above  the  anterior 
perforated  space,  Gratiolet  gave  to  this  inferior  region  the  name 
ol/adortf  district,  I  ani  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  justice  of  this 
designation  by  confirming  the  fact  that  this  inferior  district  of  the 
corpus  striatum  is  invested  by  a  tliin  layer  of  cortical  substance,  whose 
continuity  with  the  cortex  of  the  olfactory  lobe  may  be  easily  demon- 
strated both  as  regards  the  neuroglia  and  the  nerve-cell  stratum  uf 
the  latter  "  (see  above,  p,  553). 

In  another  place  he  says,*  *'The  first  member  of  the  projection 
system  [the  medullary  fibres  springing  from  the  cortex  cerebri]  enters 
the  corpus  striatum,  ,  *  ,  thirdly,  under  the  form  of  fibres  which  connect 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  olfactory  lobe  with  the  corpus  striatum, 
whether  it  bo  the  superficial  fibres  which  take  their  rise  in  the  bulbus, 
or  the  deeper  laid  medullary  substance  of  the  olfactory  lobe.  That 
portion  of  the  olfactory  medullary  substance ^  however,  that  enters  the 
anterior  commissure,  seems  merely  to  tmverae,  without  interruption,  the 
substance  of  the  corpus  striatum  "  (see  above,  p*  553), 

Again  he  says,^  **  The  relative  increase  in  the  size  of  the  ganglia 
of  th©  caudex  in  man  affects  the  nucleus  lenticularis  far  more 
than  the  nucleus  caudatus,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
(levelof>ment  of  the  latter  is  deptfident  upon  that  of  a  region  of  the  brain 
which  is  but  poorly  represented  in  man,  namely,  the  ol/acioty  lobe ''  (see 
above,  p.  558), 

7.  As  to  the  other  declaration  of  Swedenborg,  **that  the  optic  thalauri 
are  placed  over  the  sense  of  sight/'  this  is  scarcely  doubted  by  any  one. 
Quain  says  on  this  subject,  *'  Each  optic  tract  may  be  traced  backwards 
from  the  commissure,  across  the  crus,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  wliich  it  ends  by  blending  with 
the  corpora  geniculata.  Its  fibres  may  be  traced  into  the  corpora 
geniculata,  the  oj^tie  tkaiarnuSf  and  the  anterior  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.  Those  which  enter  the  thalanms^  pass,  some  through 
the  corpora  geniculata^  some  beneath  the  inner  corpus  geniculutura, 
between  it  and  the  crus  (as  the  middle  root  of  some  authors),  to 
reach  the  cells  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  thalamus"  (** Elements 
of  Anatomy,"  il  p.  567). 

Mcynert^  confirms  this,  for  he  says,  '*In  this  region  the  thalamus 
may  be  separated  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  divisirm.  .  ,  .  The 
radiating  fibres  of  the  iotver  division  come  evidently  from  the  tractua 
opticus,  I.e.  from  the  retina,  forming  the  so-called  *  middle  root '  of  the 
tractus,  27te  latter  $et  of  fibres  pass  from  the  medullar^/  mtbatante  of 
iiue  optic  tract,  between  the  external  corpus  geniculatum,  and  the  cnista 

'  In  Strieker's  **  Manual  of  Histology,"  New  York,  1872,  p.  082, 


Ibid.,  p.  687 


Ibid^t  p.  €05. 
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cruris,  about  twelve  mm.  in  front  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
tuberculum  posterins,  into  ilie  substance  of  the  thalamus "  (see  above, 
p.  580), 

Again  he  says,^  '*  In  fact  the  stratum  zonale  of  the  thalamus  is  made 
up  of  those  fasciculi  which  come  through  the  tractus  from  the  retina  " 
etc.  (see  above,  p.  582). 

These  anatomical  facts  which  bear  out  completely  Swedenboig's 
theory  of  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami,  are  totally  ignored 
by  Dr.  Ferrier  in  his  summing  up  of  the  functions  of  these  bodies. 

^  In  Strieker's  "Manual  of  Histology, "  New  York,  1872,  p.  697. 
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The  Lungs  and  their  Motion.'^ 


1.  The  organic  forma  or  living  8tnictui*es,  determined  by  their 
essentials,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  vessels  and  fibres,  and  bounded  ami 
covered  in  by  their  common  bonds  or  sheaths,  require  to  be  excited  at 
intervals  to  their  natural  exercitation  and  play  of  motion,  in  order 
that  their  i)oiver:5  may  become  aetive  force^n,  that  the  inherent  nature 
of  each  may  declare  itself,  that  their  labours  nuiy  be  prosperoii.%  and 
that  they  may  return  perennially  to  their  primitive  state,  and  thus 
perpetuate  life.  Tins  play  of  motion  consists  in  the  alternate  expan- 
sion or  swelling  of  tlie  whole  and  all  its  parts  \  \t  is  termed  rcsi>iration 
and  animation  in  living  subjects  ;  oscillation,  vibration,  aitd  tremidation 
in  inanimate  subjects ;  and  modification  in  the  atmospheric  world  : 
and  the  latter  of  these  coincide  with  the  former  :  and  it  is  as  well 
comnionj  or  a  condition  of  the  whole,  as  singular,  or  a  condition  of  the 
parts  ;  so  that  it  receives  its  name  from  its  subjects,  offices,  and  internal 
relations.  Precisely  as  the  least  forms  oscillate,  vibrate,  and  perform 
modification,  so  also  do  the  larger  and  the  largest  \  so,  for  instance, 
does  the  universal  machine  of  the  organic  body.  The  production  of 
this  effect  is  the  end  of  those  pneumonic  bellows,  the  lungs,  the  alter- 
nate respirations  of  which  call  all  things  into  activity,  and  infuse  into 
them  new  and  living  powers  of  action.  The  breath  of  life  that  was 
breathed  into  the  nostrib  of  the  first  parent  of  the  human  race  was 
UQ  other  than  the  respiratory  breath  of  the  lungs ;  for  it  is  this  that 
opens  the  scene  of  bodily  life,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  image  represents 
the  higher  life. 

2.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  most  general  ns©  of  the  lungs 
consists  in  respiration  ;  but  we  must  go  farther  than  this,  and  inquire 
what  respiration  has  to  do  with  life ;  nor  must  w^e  rest  here,  but  must 
push  the  matter  still  onwards  into  ulterior  purposes,  investigating  the 
use  of  use  :  finally,  we  must  discover  what  is  the  last  use  of  the  series, 
or  the  use  that  brings  op  the  rear,  which  last  use,  like  a  gem  in  a 


*  From    Swedenbor^'s    *' Animal   Kinjijdoni 
anatomically,  pli3*sically,  mid  philosophically/^ 
ktod  by  Dr.  J.  j"  Garth  Wilkinson. 
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diadem,  or  in  the  rircle  of  a  crown,  will  also  become  the  fir>t  use,  and 
will  l^dA  tlie  van;  for  there  is  a  peq>etual  chain  of  uses,  as  of  e Sects 
and  causes,  every  cause  and  every  effect  involving  a  use. 

3.  The  office  imposed  upon  the  lungs  by  their  nature  and  structure 
conjaists  in  admittuig  the  contiguous  air  through  the  larynx,  the 
trachea,  the  bronchia^  and  the  bronchial  ramifications,  into  the  vesicles 
of  the  lobules,  and  in  immediately  driving  it  back  again  through  the 
same  line  of  passages  :  thus  by  inflating  their  bags  at  intervals  the 
lungs  expand  and  contract;  they  draw  breath  or  take  in  air:  in  a 
word,  breath  or  respire.  Ifuplration  is  brought  about  by  the  force  of 
the  incumbent  air,  when  opportunity  is  allowed  it  of  passing  into  the 
given  apertures.  The  force  of  the  air  is  ascertained  by  nuilti plying 
the  height  of  its  column,  and  the  consequent  gravity,  with  the  area  of 
the  given  orifice  ;  and  according  thereto  it  presses  equally  against  the 
sides  in  every  direction.  Proiwrtioned  to  this  is  its  effort  or  endeavour; 
and  furthermore,  its  actual  power  as  soon  as  it  obtains  the  opportunity 
of  rushing  into  the  void  spaces  through  the  given  orifice.  By  this 
force  and  gravity^  then,  the  air  opens  all  the  bronchial  locks  that  it 
comes  against,  separates  the  parietes,  smooths  out  the  corrugated 
passages,  extends  the  very  foldings  of  the  interstices,  and  finally  expands 
the  vesicles— empty,  collapsed,  and  united  to  each  other  in  the  way 
of  pyramids  by  plane  surfaces — into  aerial  bullas  and  pyriform  spheres, 
and  thus  raises  a  number  of  them  into  a  distinct  lobule*  At  the  same 
time  the  intercostal  muscles^  the  triangulares  sterni,  the  muscles  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  several  others  that  are  supplied  by  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  twelve  dorsal  nerves,  contract  and  raise  the  ribs,  ex- 
trude the  vertebra,  expand  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  enlarge  the  thorax : 
by  virtue  of  which  circumstances  there  is  nothing  from  the  inmost 
parts  to  the  outmost  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  air  and  the  intume- 
scence of  the  lungs.  Expiration^  on  the  other  hand,  is  brought  about 
by  a  general  contractile  effort  on  the  part  of  alt  the  internal  constituents 
of  both  the  lungs,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  fil»res,  nervous,  ligamcntary, 
motive,  and  tendinous,  and  of  the  vessels  that  support  and  construct 
the  mmificationa  of  the  bronchia,  or  their  cartilaginous  pieces,  delicate 
circles,  and  membranous  integuments.  Simultaneously  with  this 
effort  the  before-mentioned  muscles  relax,  the  ribs  are  retracted  into 
their  natural  situation,  the  diaphragm  is  relaxed  and  hollow^ed,  the 
concave  surfaces  of  the  lungs  adapt  themselves  to  the  hollow,  and  the 
thorax  is  contracted  in  its  whole  circumference ;  thus  there  is  nothing 
but  drives  the  retreating  air,  and  applies  itself  to  the  subsiding  lung. 
Hence  the  internal  forces  of  the  lungs,  which  are  natural,  and  the 
external  forces,  which  in  the  daytime  and  during  the  waking  state 
ore  voluntary,  concur  to  each  alternate  movement  of  the  respiration. 
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Tbo  internal  forces  or  parts  yield  to  tho  pressure  of  the  air,  wMle  the 
external  contract,  raise  their  levers,  and  provide  the  requisite  space ; 
and  vice  ven^a.  Thus  the  contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  united 
with  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  gives  the  air  the  power  of  inflating 
the  kings  and  of  overcoming  nature ;  and  the  contractile  action  of  the 
lungs,  ill  conjunction  with  a  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  levers  of 
tho  thorax — ^tlie  will  the  meanwhile  being  in  a  state  of  repose— gives 
nature  the  power  of  throwing  out  the  encroaching  .^^lus ;  hence  the 
province  of  the  will  is  confined  to  admitting,  and  during  good  pleasure 
retaining,  the  aerial  guest  ;  but  driving  it  out  is  left  to  nature.  The 
above  circumstances  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  equllibrinm  that 
exists  in  ordinary  respiration,  tfctwecn  the  gravitating  powers  of  the 
circumambient  atmosphere  and  the  singular  or  internal  powers  of  the 
lungs  in  conjunction  with  the  common  or  external  powers  of  the 
thorax, 

4,  Not  only  do  the  lungs  themselves  respire,  but  they  also  cause  the 
whole  of  the  organic  system  to  respire  along  with  them  j  namely,  both 
the  middle  region,  in  which  they  themselves  are  situated  ;  the  superior 
region,  which  is  that  of  tho  head  and  the  cerebrum  ;  and  the  inferior 
region,  or  that  of  the  abdomen ;  and,  in  fact,  even  the  appendages  of  the 
trunk — the  arms  and  hands,  the  legs  and  feet,  down  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  toes  in  the  other :  so  that 
there  is  not  a  corner  in  any  province  of  the  kingdom  whither  the  pulmonic 
breath  does  not  penetrate  with  active  power  j  and  this,  by  the  mediation 
and  instrumentality  of  a  number  of  general  appliances, — for  instance,  of 
the  mediastinum,  the  pleura,  the  diaphragm,  the  peritonfeum,  the  ribs, 
and  the  vertebrae  j  speaking  generally,  by  the  mediation  of  the  nerves, 
vessels,  membranes,  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bonea, 
that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  constituents  that  make  up  tho  eompagea  of 
the  whole.  We  shall  clearly  perceive  this  to  be  tho  case  if  we 
consider  the  continuity,  relation,  and  circling  course  of  the  above 
substances ;  nay,  we  may  have  sensible  experience  of  it  in  our  own 
persons  in  the  respective  acta  of  sneezing,  coughing,  shouting,  vocifer- 
ating, evacuating  the  fa!cea,  WTcstlingj  and  other  similar  operations, 
during  which  we  distend  tho  lungs  and  augment  the  breathing  to  the 
greatest  degree ;  that  is  to  say,  provided  we  fix  our  mental  vision 
attentively  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  And  again,  the 
fact  is  brought  completely  home  to  our  senses,  and  placed  in  clear 
light,  in  the  simpler  and  less  elabf^rate  forms  of  the  animal  creation^ — 
in  worms,  nymphs,  caterpillars,  butterflies,  flies,  and  other  little  living 
machines  of  a  similar  kind ;  in  which  tho  pulmonic  breath  flows  in, 
not  as  in  animals  of  larger  dimension,  through  so  many  mediations 
and  instrumental  appliances  of  ligaments,  membraueS|  and  mnsdesj 
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and  through  so  many  cartilaginous  and  osseous  balances,  but  immedi- 
ately, by  air-vessels  or  bronchial  pipes,  dividing  and  ramifying  in  the 
form  of  fibres  through  all  the  organic  powers  of  the  body ;  and  this 
Mowing  in  by  manifest  co-operation  expands  their  chain  of  uses. 

5,  The  lungs  not  only  effuse  their  moving  breath  or  breathing 
motion  into  the  general  connecting  media  of  the  body,  as  the  tunics, 
the  muscles,  and  the  septa, — and  thence  into  the  viscera  enclosed 
thereby,  as  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  mesentery,  the  pancreas,  the 
spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  the  testicle**,  tlie  vesiculse  seminales, 
the  ntems,  the  ovaries,  and  the  rest ;  but  they  also  infuse  it  into  the 
distinct  particular  congeries  and  simple  forms  of  those  viscera,  that  is 
to  say,  into  their  lobules,  glands,  and  follicles,  down  to  the  very 
intimate  recesses  of  each :  and  thus  the  lungs  excite  them,  every  one, 
in  their  general  form  as  well  as  in  all  their  parts,  to  operate  in  accord* 
ance  to  their  nature  and  structure,  inspiring  force  into  potency,  and 
thereby  giving  birth  to  natural  eSecta  or  actions.  Thus  respiration 
calls  forth  the  intimate  lives  of  the  determinations^  into  actions,  or 
into  their  ultimate  lives;  so  that  the  lungs  are  the  very  gymnasia  of 
the  exercises,  effects,  and  uses  corresponding  to  tlie  ends  or  intuitions 
of  the  souL  Hence  the  numerous  ligaments  and  frsena  put  forth  by  the 
diaphrtigm  and  peritonaeum,  thrown  over  all  the  viscera,  connected  by 
continuity  with  their  external  coverings^  and  produced  into  capsules 
or  little  sheaths  that  enswathe  their  several  essential  determinations, 
proper  vessels,  blood-vessels  and  nerv^es,  surround  them  with  a  fibrous 
tissue,  affect  them  |}erpctually,  and  in  fine  penetrate  to  aM  their 
intimate  organic  principles,  whether  vesicular  or  glandular.  This  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  insects ;  in  which  the  pulmonic  breath  pervades 
the  occult  recesses  of  all  these  viscera,  and  mounts  into  them,  not  by 
the  above  substantial  bridges  and  extrinsic  reins,  bonds  and  capsules, 
but  by  an  uninterrupted  machinery  of  air-pipes,  and  so  assigns  to  each 
viscus  its  particular  lung,  and  inspires  it  with  its  own  pulmonic  breath. 

6.  This  pulmonico-atmospheric  air  or  spirit  penetrates  not  only  into 
the  organic  w^orks  enclosed  in  the  peritonaeuni,  but  it  even  invades  the 
heart  itself,  the  much  venerated  and  worshipped  co-regent  with  the 
lungs  of  this  living  world,  and  the  illustrious  partner  of  their  bed. 
From  it  the  lungs  derive  their  corporeal  life  and  soul,  namely,  all  ita 
blood  and  venous  constituents,  as  well  as  its  tunics,  proper  and 
common  ;  for  its  prsecordia  or  particular  pleura,  tenned  the  peric4irdium, 
passes  in  the  form  of  a  cellular  and  fibrous  sheath  round  tho  bronchial 
ramifications,  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  to  the  intimate  follicular 
clusters  of  the  lungs,  and  there,  as  in  so  many  centres,  meets  the 
terminations  of  the  trachea,  and  enters  into  close  and  intimate  union 

1  See  the  djliiiition  of  Jeter  iiiDationi,  p.  40^  fcotnote  2. — Ei  iroR. 
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with  tiiem.  Tiie  lungs,  m  their  turn,  foster  in  their  embrace  thia 
ruler  of  the  kingdom,  press  him  to  their  breastn,  and  reciprocate  tlie 
act  of  love  ;  for  they  likewise  enter  hi:s  [lericardiuni  with  their  common 
coat,  by  means  of  the  luediastuiuin  and  the  diaphragm ;  and  they 
enter  the  sinus  of  liis  left  auricle,  with  all  their  Wood,  venous  consti- 
tution, marrow,  aiid  life :  nay,  they  even  surround  hi«  great  artenes 
and  veins,  the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava,  with  the  pleura,  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  finally  with  the  peritonaium  ;  and  more  than  this, 
they  enswathe  his  bifurcations,  I  mean,  the  ischiadic,  spermatic,  and 
many  other  vessels,  with  a  similar  covering,  llins  the  lungs  extend 
their  action  to  these  parts  as  well  as  to  their  liead,  the  heart ;  so  tliat 
whei^ver  the  heart  penetrates  by  means  of  the  arteries — whithersoever 
it  carries  the  circulatory  motion — thitlier  also  it  brings  with  it  the 
spirit  of  the  lungs.  The  heart  by  means  of  the  arteries  diffuses  the 
blood,  or  tlie  coqwreal  stnil,  in  all  directions,  while  the  lungs  affuse 
the  spirit  of  this  world,  the  ultimate  and  corporeal  spirit  Hence  the 
ultimate  or  corporeal  life  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  these  two  princi- 
ples, tho  preliminary  scene  of  it«  drama  being  opened  and  commenced 
by  the  lungs  at  birth,  when  we  make  our  first  entrance  upon  the 
theatre  of  this  world's  life. 

7.  The  respiration  of  the  lungs  flows  not  only  into  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  but  aI>o  into  the  head,  and  into  its  organs  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation ;  and,  in  fact,  to  the  cerebrum,  the  veiy  fountain  of  its  motion,  ta 
which  it  rises  in  inlinito  streams,  as  it  were  in  meanders  and  circles,  and 
associates  itself  with  the  reciprocal  respirations,  or,  as  we  term  tbem» 
the  animations  of  the  cerebrum.  Thus  the  lungs  and  the  brains  with 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis  are  synchronous  in  their  respective 
animations  and  spirations;  and  this,  in  order  thai  causes  may  act 
hannonically  and  consp>ire  in  operation  wnth  effects,  things  prior  with 
things  posterior,  and  the  sjurit  of  tho  soul  with  the  spirit  of  the  body, 
and  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  influx  and  reliux  of  the  one  into 
the  other.  On  these  accounts  the  pulmonic  engines  or  bellow^s  rise 
precisely  at  the  same  moments  that  the  cerebrum  inspires  its  costal,, 
and  the  cerebellum  its  sympathetic  nerves. 

8.  From  these  premises  it  follows  that  the  liings  are  the  organs 
which  open  the  scene  of  corporeal  life  and  constitute  the  gymnasium 
of  its  exercises  ;  for  by  wonderful  iniux  they  conspire  in  the  w^ay  of 
general  assbtanco  to  all  its  motions,  effcct*i,  and  actions,  common  and 
particular,  natural  and  voluntary.  For  this  end  the  universal  fabric 
of  the  body  and  ail  its  organic  works  are  so  mutually  connected  and 
coherent  that  there  is  no  point  whither  the  pulmonic  respiration  does 
not  penetrate  ;  nor  is  there  a  single  fibre  of  a  nerve  which  the  lungs 
do  not  by  a  general  assistance  excite  to  action  :  most  manifestly  does 
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this  apply  to  the  nerves  and  twigs  of  the  par  vaguni  tuitl  of  the 
great  nynipathctic  nerve,  wUicli  are  the  principles  of  the  natural 
operations ;  likewiae  to  tlie  nerves  of  the  medulk  oblongata  and 
spinalis,  which  although  determined  by  the  cerebrtun,  yet  in  the 
body  are  themselves  determinant  of  the  actions  of  the  will.  When 
the  cerebrum  and  cerehellum  l>y  their  riising  and  constriction,  that 
is  to  say,  by  their  animation,  inspire  all  these  nerves  with  living 
spirit,  then  the  lungs  for  their  part,  by  an  analogous  and  con- 
sociate  rising  and  constriction,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  respiration, 
inspire  them  with  an  active  and  co-npeiBting  sjiirit,  and  carry  on  the 
causes  to  the  effect :  thus  the  lungs,  in  a  secondary  manner,  incite  and 
drive  into  circulation  the  very  spirit  of  the  nerves,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  animal  spirit.  In  order  to  enable  the  lungs  to  perforin  these 
ministrations  a  peculiar  organic  form  is  bestowed  upon  them,  and  a 
natural  faculty  implanted  in  tlio  form,  whereby  they  have  a  free  power 
of  admitting  any  given  quantity  of  the  wind  or  atmosjihere,  and  of 
opening  in  any  direction,  and  any  door  they  please,  and  thus  disposing 
themselves,  by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and  neck, 
that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  to  every 
pcpssilde  angle  of  direction  and  mode  of  formation ;  and  therefore  of 
accommodating  themselves  by  infinitely  varying  states  to  what  is 
done  J  and  to  what  is  to  be  done.  For  this  end  the  pulmonary  air- 
pump  is  divided  through  the  middle  into  two  lungs,  which  are  parted 
and  separated  by  the  mediastinum  ;  these  lungs  are  divided  int^i  lobes 
by  tleep  notches  and  fissure** ;  these  lobe^i  again  into  lobules,  which 
hang  like  clusters  from  the  branches  of  the  pulmonic  vein ;  and  these 
lobules,  in  fine,  into  vesicles  i^preseutiug  single  gt*ai>es,  which  are  the 
chambere  and  receiving- rooms  of  the  air  that  has  been  permitted  to 
enter.  For  the  same  end  ako  each  bronchial  jtassage  is  capable  of 
being  opened  and  shut  ad  iibitiun,  particularly  in  its  subordinate 
branches  and  ramifications,  and  in  the  doors  leading  to  the  lobules  and 
vesicles,  by  an  adaptation  of  external  forces,  and  through  the  inter- 
vention and  influence  of  the  ligament  upon  the  common  coat  of  the 
lungs.  Furthermore,  ever)'  lobule  and  vesicle  htw  the  power  of  tnins- 
mitting  its  own  gentle  zephyr  through  convtjnient  anastomoses  into  the 
adjoming  vesiclea,  and  thereby  into  the  remote  vesicles ;  and  thus  of 
dispensing  the  air  to  every  fonn  of  action,  and  to  every  use  resulting 
tbeiefrom,  as  may  be  seen  still  more  pluirdy  iji  the  uni venial  lungs  of 
the  itisect  tribes. 

9.  The  lungs  also  associate  and  marry  the  voluntary  motive  life 
which  originates  from  the  cerebrum  with  the  natural  motive  life  which 
tiows  from  the  cerebellum ;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  waking  state, 
when  the  will  Is  dominant,  and  nature  lies  as  it  were  asleep.     At  thii* 
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time  the  bronchial  pipes  are  half  opened,  the  air  vesicles  half  distended^^ 
the  common  ways  or  peduncles  o[ten,  the  doors  unlocked,  and  the  vessels 
and  mcnibranes  so  intent  upon  the  commands  and  wishes  of  their 
ruler,  that  at  the  first  intimation  tliey  turn  their  hinges,  and  promptly 
rush  into  obedience.  Such  is  the  waking  state  of  the  lungs,  and  there 
is  a  similar  state  of  all  the  muscles  and  sinews  of  the  body,  because  there 
is  a  corresponding  state  of  the  cerebmm  in  the  daytime,  when  it  holds 
the  reins  of  the  will.  Xevertheless,  nature  shares  the  empire  with  the 
will,  for  the  latter  only  const ringes  the  nerves  and  reins  of  the  body, 
and  keeps  them  constricted  and  drawn  up  so  long  as  it  pleases ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  relaxes  its  hold,  then  nature  takes  up  the  government 
and  performs  the  contrary  operation ;  as  when  we  draw  a  bow,  and 
then  releasing  it,  shoot  oif  the  arrow,  in  which  case  the  first  act 
belongs  to  the  will,  the  second  to  nature,  for  the  loosened  string  bounds 
back  spontaneously,  and  the  arrow  flies  to  its  aim.  Inasmuch  a^  this 
drawing  and  straining  of  the  fibres  continuen  in  various  degrees  during 
the  day,  according  as  the  will  commands,  it  follows  that  the  costal 
nerves  and  muscles,  being  in  a  corresponding  «tate,  keep  the  lungs 
semi^expanded  and  raised,  and  consequently  i>ei'fectly  ready  to  afford 
any  desired  co-operation,  and  thus  render  the  voluntary  actions  alternate 
%vith  the  natural  actions. 

10.  Althohgh  during  ordinary,  tmniiuil,  and  spontaneous  respira- 
tion, the  government  is  shared  between  nature  and  the  will,  yet  in  the 
concurrence  of  the  respirations  with  actions  origiiiatmg  from  the  mind, 
the  will  engroases  nearly  the  whole  of  the  power,  and  pushes  nature  from 
her  throne  to  a  low  and  humble  seat ;  for  besides  the  intercostal  and 
other  muscles,  which  minister  to  the  lungs  in  respiration  both  by  day 
and  night,  the  will  also  calls  into  action  several  others,  belonging  to 
the  breast,  the  neck,  the  head^  the  abdomen,  and  the  back,  and  mar- 
shals them  in  liattle  array  against  the  forces  and  efforts  of  nature. 
The  muscles  to  which  I  allude  are  the  pectoniles,  serrati,  ihomboideus, 
cucullari«,  ahtlomiuales,  and  many  others,  which,  equally  with  those 
before  mentioned,  raise,  depress,  extrude,  slant,  and  twist  the  ribs,  the 
vertebrae,  and  the  diaphragm,  according  to  the  simultaneous  or 
successive  determination  of  the  fibres,  mure  or  less  numerous,  which 
are  called  into  action  by  the  command  of  the  will  By  these  auxiHarie^s 
the  will  not  only  inspires  and  keeps  up  the  lungs,  but  also  empties  and 
compresses  them  ;  and  according  to  the  degree  of  wakefulness,  intensity, 
and  presence  of  mind  in  the  actions,  seizes  the  department  and  province 
<tf  nature  and  prostrates  her  authority. 

11.  In  addition  to  their  concurrence  to  the  voluntary  actions  of  the 
cerebnim,  the  lungs  also  superadd  something  from  their  own  powers 
and  properties,  namely,  a  certain  hardness,  strength,  softness,  gentle- 
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or  some  other  similar  endowment ;  and,  moreover,  all  that  the 
"ammal  mind  commuiiieatca  U.v  tlie  will,  the  will  communicates  to  the 
pulmonic  breath,  and  this  to  the  actions.  Thus  the  lungs  not  only 
enter  the  forms  of  actions  in  the  way  of  provisional  and  corporeal 
principies,  but  also  inspire  them  with  a  kind  of  lire  ;  and  thereby 
represent  them  in  ultimate  effects  precisely  such  as  they  are  intended 
to  be  in  first  principles ;  as  in  all  the  affections  of  the  animal  mind, 
to  which  the  qualities  of  motions  or  actions  correspond — in  anger,  fury, 
heroic  yalour,  frenzy,  fear,  mercy,  pride  ;• — that  is,  when  our  breasts  are 
swelling,  drooping,  sinking  in,  or  trembling.  This  is  more  clear  from 
the  diminutive  actions  i>f  the  larynx,  namely,  from  sounds  and  speech, 
than  from  any  of  the  other  actions  of  the  body. 

12.  The  lungs  extend  the  power  of  their  breathing-apparatus  not 
only  around  and  below  themselves  into  the  viscera  and  masses  of 
the  body,  but  also  in  an  especial  manner  above  themselves  into  the 
trachea,  the  larynx,  and  the  palate,  with  which  they  concur  to  prtv 
duce,  exalt,  and  reg^ilate  the  sounds  of  singing  and  speech,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  utenis  concurs  to  conceive,  nourish,  and  give  birth  to 
the  offsijriug ;  and  this  by  so  wonderful  a  j>ower,  that  they  can 
cunningly  apply  themselves  to  the  actions  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time  as  to  the  little  actions  of  the  larynx  ;  like  those  who  cultivate  the 
player's  art,  and  combine  the  voice  liarmoni<msly  with  the  instrument, 
and  the  word  with  the  action.  When  the  will  by  education  has 
become  imitative  or  mimetic,  it  causes  the  lungs  to  produce  the  notes 
of  sound  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blast  of  the  mouth  causes 
the  trumpet,  or  as  the  finger  causes  the  flute,  to  bring  forth  musical 
or  melodious  notes.  Just  so  the  will,  governing  the  muscles,  awakens 
ita  pulmonic  lyres ;  these,  the  tracheal  pipes  and  strings ;  and  these, 
again,  tlie  laryngeal  harp,  from  which  the  melody  issues  forth.  The 
continuously  successive  series  of  causes  down  to  the  ultimate  sonorous 
actions  appears  to  be  as  foUows.  The  muscles  of  the  thorax,  together 
with  the  true  respiratory  muscles,  keep  the  two  pulmonary  bellows 
inflated,  balanced,  and  raised  up,  tlie  air  being  invited  and  driven  into 
the  last  vesicles,  that  is,  into  those  nearest  to  the  surface.  The 
diaphragm  adapts  itself  closely  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  lungs. 
The  abdominal  muscles,  the  sacrolumbalis,  and  many  of  the  subpectoral 
muscles  gradually  drive  up  this  septum  from  benciith,  and  by  means 
of  the  ligaments,  the  pleura,  and  the  common  coat  of  the  lungs,  press 
the  vesicles,  and  squeeze  out  the  air*  The  air,  driven  from  the  cells 
by  these  external  or  voluntary  forces  in  conjunction  with  the  internal  or 
natural  forces,  rushes  with  a  strong  Impulse  against  the  opposite  parietes 
of  each  bronchial  ramification,  and  from  these  again  in  like  manner 
in  a  cimtrary  direction  agaiust  the  parietes  of  the  bnmrliiji!  trunk,  and 
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ultimately  against  thoae  of  the  tmcliea,  and  thus  against  the  inem- 
branea,  tenae  as  they  are  tbroiighi>ut,  the  M|uamoiiB  pieces  and  little 
cartilaginoiifl  circles,  consequently  against  elastic  vibratory  objecU, 
which  will  never  suffer  a  stroke  without  returning  as  much  as  they 
receive.  The  air  thus  stricken  and  perpetually  reverberated,  encom- 
passed wherever  it  gf>ea  with  the  trembles  of  Ihe  menibmiies,  and 
acajmpanied  by  trembles  of  its  own,  is  rolled  throngh  tlie  trachea 
into  the  larynx,  where,  iii  the  mouth  of  the  glottis,  by  the  educated 
vibration  of  the  aryta?noid  cartilages,  it  is  moulded  into  the  form  of 
Bound,  that  is,  into  either  singing  or  speech.  The  lunp  do  no  more  than 
«upply  a  quantity  of  sonorona  wind  ;  but  the  larynx,  the  jwilate,  the 
tongue,  and  the  lips  set  fortli  and  dispense  the  same— inflect,  draw  out, 
and  divide  it ;  in  a  word,  reduce  it  into  measured  quantities  and  i>eriods, 

13.  The  conneqnence  or  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  promises  is, 
tlint  the  brains  antl  the  lungs  eoncur  with  unanimous  spirit  to  produce 
eyGTj  effect  in  the  body ;  and  they  are  moreover  so  absolutely  united 
by  nerves,  membranes,  and  organic  powers,  like  two  balances  or  scales 
containing  exactly  equal  weights,  that  the  one  moves  when  the  other 
moveSj  and  tlie  one  stands  still  when  the  other  stjinda  still :  hence  if 
the  breath  of  the  one  be  suspended,  that  of  the  other  stops  ;  no  matter 
whether  t!ie  suspension  originate  from  a  cause  in  the  cerebrum^^ — ^in 
its  nature  or  its  will  ;  or  from  a  cause  in  the  lungs,  the  larynx,  the 
palate,  or  the  numth ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  originate  from  an 
internal  or  from  an  external  cause.  Thus  the  lungs  o]}en  the  motive, 
but  voluntary,  life  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  will 
to  reign  in  conjunction  with  nature  ;  and  if  they  open  the  motive  life, 
then  they  also  initiate  the  uensnal  Ufe  of  the  body :  for  wlierever  there 
is  action,  there  is  also  will ;  wherever  there  is  will,  there  is  also  per- 
ception ;  and  wherever  there  is  perception,  there  is  also  sensation. 
Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  the  will  is  the  beginning  of  actions,  and  is  the 
end  of  sensations,  therefore  the  lungs  in  instituting  tlie  one  life  also 
institute  the  other. 

14.  But  we  must  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  spirit  or 
breath  wherewith  the  lungs  animate  the  universal  kingdom  to  the  con- 
sideration of  th«  bli>od  which  the  lungs  drink  from  the  mouth  of  the 
heart,  and  return  into  its  other  chamber.  For  the  blood,  collected 
from  innumerable  venous  streams  into  the  right  auricular  cavity  and 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  swollen  and  adulterated  with  chyle  and 
vapour,  fresh  and  obsolete— with  chyle  and  vapour  that  has  not 
yet  been  triturated  and  reJined,  but  is  undigested,  vaporous,  and 
Hatulent ;— this  blood — mixed  and  confused,  as  in  a  rude  chao8, 
in  mutual  impHratJon  and  entanglement^  with  the  pure,  apirituous, 
florid,  and  youtlifui  blood — the  lungs  eagerly  and  thirstily  snatch  and 
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swallow  tliroiigh  tlie  venous  or  pulmonary  artery,  and  convey  along 
the  VtrfiiHliial  jjiissages  to  tbcir  intiiniite  chambers  and  secret  cells  ;  and 
on  the  way  they    divide  the  discirderly  nias«  Ify   continual   actvS    of 
sevemtion,  in  their   branches,  capillaries,  and   tufts,  and    ultimately 
down  to  its  unities,  which  they  hiatrate  or  purify  singly  or  particnlarly 
in  their  Httle  reticulations.     After  this,  whatever  is  sanguineons,  or 
kindred  thereto  and  consanguineous,  they  transmit   into   continuous 
veins ;    but  whatever  is  discordant  and  heterogeneous,  whatever  is 
merely  a  dead  weight  and  a  useless  burden,  hostile  to  the  marriage  of 
the  chyle  with  the  si*iritj  and  windy  or  flatulent,  they  expunge  and 
banish  out  of  the  bronchial  and  vesicular  lobules  into  the  cells  of  the 
intorsticas,  and  there  work  and  knead  by  reciprocal  powers  of  con- 
striction, and  express  it»  liquid  from  its  thicker  parts.     But  the  lungs 
do  not  throw  out  the  whole  of  this  impure  humour,  for  the  veins  select 
and  reabsorb  the  part  available  for  the  blood ;  t^e  lymphatics  imbibe 
the  spirituous  part  when  sublimed  to  the  surface,  while  the  cellular 
tiauue   carries   off  the   spume   that  is  left,  and  extrudes   it  through 
foramina,  leading  uninterruptedly  from   the   vesicles  to  the  lar)iix, 
into  the  bronchia  and  trachea.     Thus  the  lungs  clear  away  the  dross 
and  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  purify  aud  coiTect  the  undigested 
contents  of  the  heart,  divided,  according  to  nature's  wonted  manner, 
into  their  individual  inirts ;  at  the  i*ame  time  that  they  eructate  and 
banish  the  air,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  bloody  in  the  form  of  effete 
aud  %*ai*id  halitus  and  vapours.     In  this  manner  they  are  the  prime 
aud  general  strainers  or   Colatories  of   the  blood,  and  the  Evapora- 
tories  of  its  sweats.     Tlie  foregoing  stiitements  are    corroborated  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  circumstances;  as,  1.  The  reticula- 
tions of  blood-vessels  in  the  intimate  recesses  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the 
external  parts  of  the  pulmonary  bladders  of  those  animals  which  Jiave 
no  proper  lungs.     2»  The  uninterrupted  interstices  and  cellular  tissue 
surrounding   the    arteries,  veins,  and   air-tube>»,  and   eontimions  and 
l>ermeable  on  the  one  hand  all  the  way  to  the  trachea,  lui  the  other 
hand  all  the  way  to  the  surface.     3,  The  numerous  lymphatics  and 
veins  oijcning  with  their  little  months  in  ^\^%^  hollow  rece^ises.     4. 
The  midtitudinous  foramina  pervious  and  ofien  from  tliis  tissue  into 
the  l>ronchial  ramifications,  the  bronchia,  and  the   trachea,     5.  The 
experimental  evidence  furnished  by  the  inflation  of  air  into  the  bron- 
chial vessels,  and  by  the  iuj*iction  of  culoured  thuds  into  the  arteries. 
(J.  The  quantity  of  viscid  humour  occupying  the  follicular  >ipaces  of  the 
lungs,  and  eauHijig  various  morbid  afTectiuns.     7,  The  viscid  humour 
of  a  similar  kind  covering  the  bronchia^  of  fishes,  in  which  an  analog- 
ous process  of  i^rcolation  ia  carried  on.     8.  The  ftetur  that  strikes  the 
olfactory  [mpillcc  in  the  expirations,  being  not  conq^letely  sheathed  o 
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concealed  by  the  vapoury  lialitus-  1).  The  blcKMi  itselt  pronounces 
and  declares  the  same  thing  cm  its  own  behalf ;  for  all  that  is  venous 
in  the  hhiod  is  poured  by  the  heart  into  the  Inngs ;  aiid  all  that  is 
arterial  is  poured  hack^  changed  in  nature,  ajjpearance,  and  condition, 
that  is  to  say,  become  florid,  lively,  and  brisk,  by  the  lungs  into  the  heart. 
10.  And  indeed,  when  ixmred  back,  it  is  found  to  have  been  reducc^l  in 
rjuantity  in  the  filters  and  strainers  of  the  lungs ;  for  the  vein  which 
goes  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  is  less  than  the  vein  which  goes 
up  into  the  lungs  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  contrary  to  the 
usual  halut  of  nature  in  other  i^irts  of  tliis  kingdom, 

lo.  As  the  lungs  load  the  air  thrown  out  by  expiration,  with  the 
adulterations  and  impurities  cleared  away  from  the  blood,  so  they 
thoroughly  examine  the  air  attracted  by  inspirati<.»n,  and  alternately  a 
welcome  guest :  and  should  it  have  brought  any  rich  or  choice  i^rescnt* 
in  its  vaporiferous  bosom — any  members  of  the  volatile  families  of 
salts,  sulphurs,  and  nitres— the  iunga  suck  them  in  delightedly  by 
their  xi^in^  :  although  as  smm  as  ever  they  have  enjoyed  the  banquet, 
they  throw  out  the  air  as  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  the  blood,  and,  as 
we  said  before,  load  it  like  a  mule  with  a  baggage  and  burden  of  adul- 
terations, and  fore©  it  to  carry  them  out  Let  ua  now  consider  more 
minutely  the  successive  stages  of  its  immigration  and  arrival  The 
atmosphere,  impregnated  ^vith  eftluvia  exhaled  abundantly  from  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  filled  with  odours,  fragrant  or  the 
reverse,  is  attracted  in  volumes  by  the  spiracles  of  the  nares.  The 
olfactory  papilla?  exquisitely  anticipate  whatever  is  concealed  in  these 
volumes,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  pulmonic  blood ; 
if  favourable,  they  imbibe  it  with  open  lips,  and  carry  it  home,  as  con- 
sisting of  nectareous  dainties  and  preserves,  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
vesicles  of  the  lungs ;  but  if  hostile,  they  keep  it  out  of  doors  by  the 
compression  of  the  aia;  or  pinna?,  and  dread  its  approach,  and  chase  it 
away.  But  the  nares  caix:fulJy  supervise  and  examine  whatever  they 
admit  for  the  sake  of  breathing,  and  in'v4te  for  the  sake  of  refecting 
the  blood ;  all  heavy  and  inert  particles,  sooty  flakes,  saline  fipiculaa, 
miasmata,  and  the  like,  which  are  of  great  weight  and  no  value,  they 
ensnare  in  their  viscid  mucus,  and  bury  in  their  moist  lacunae.  Those 
matters  which  go  past  the  nares  are  similarly  purified  by  the  trachea. 
The  bronchia  likewise  assist  in  the  work,  and  finally  their  .subordinate 
branches  and  ramifications,  upon  all  points  of  which  the  intruding  air 
impinges.  Thus  the  air,  closely  examined  at  every  comer  of  the  way, 
and  emunged  of  its  impure  accomiianimentSy  at  length  comes  to  the 
lungs  in  their  smallest  form,  namely,  to  the  vesicles,  and  now  warm 
and  bathed  in  vapoui-s,  it  has  notliing  in  its  bosom  but  what  is  fiiendly 
to  the  blood — nothing  but  delicate  and  welcome  presents,  which  the 
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veins,  omnipreijent  in  their  little  atmospheric  world  of  the  vesicle,  and 
huni^ry  after  all  their  lonses,  miiHt  eagerly  seek  mit,  selet-t,  and  imbibe, 
Tliiis  the  blood,  fed  and  feasted  with  occult,  ethereal,  and  heavenly 
ftxid,  and  no  longer  turbid  and  cloudy,  but  serene,  florid,  purple, 
joyoug,  lively,  and  worthy  of  marriage  with  the  spirit^  has  already  pnt 
on  the  arterial  robe.  But  the  air,  which  is  only  the  ministering  atten- 
dant  for  bringing  and  proffering  these  gifts  to  the  bh>od — lest  it 
should  in^solently  rash,  a.s  it  attempts  to  d<\  into  the  bed  of  the 
bfootl,  and  pollute  its  marriage — is  driven  ont  headk»ng  and  loaded 
with  fines  and  burdens.  Thus  the  lungs,  by  virtue  of  their  i^llice,  are 
not  only  the  Colatorie»  and  £tnufichrles,  but  the  Hr/ecfm'ks  of  the 
blood,  the  Preparairmes  also  of  the  blood  from  venous  to  arterial,  and 
the  LwfmforieJi  of  the  air.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  multitude  of 
facts,  which  by  their  clear  bearing  U|>on  the  point  convert  what  were 
before  opinions  into  natural  inferences.  For,  1.  The  atmosphere  con- 
veys and  carries  about  in  its  bosons,  not  a  mere  wave,  but  a  whule 
ocean  and  cloudland  of  effluvia,  by  which  the  smell  is  affected,  the 
state  of  the  animal  mind  changed  immediately  from  confusi*>n  to 
serenity,  or  from  serenity  to  confusion ;  the  blood  suddenly  aw^akened, 
or  benumbed  with  torpor ;  and  the  life  raised  up  as  by  a  breath  from 
heaven,  or  withered  by  contagion.  2.  Sleep,  cataphoni,  canis,  and 
even  ec^tasis  and  catalepsy,  nourish  the  blond  with  a  kind  of  mystic 
food  3»  Many  persona  have  prolonged  life  for  months,  years,  and 
ages  without  taking  any  ordinary  [terrestrial]  sustenance.  4.  And 
not  a  few  species  of  animaLsj  and  tho>>e  of  the  most  voracious  kind^^ 
for  instance^  bears — live  for  a  very  considerable  time  in  a  state  of 
natural  aaitia,  and  are  actually  fattened  when  they  come  from  their 
winter  dens ;  to  say  iii>thiiig  of  vipers,  chameleons,  and  a  number  of 
otlier  creatures,  whicli  if  they  di>  not  feed  upon  ctHuvia,  nevertheless, 
in  the  act  of  inspiration,  enji^y  a  foretaste  iim\  perception  of  what  is 
suitable  to  the  blood  in  their  daily  food^  5,  We  may  also  gather  con- 
firmations from  anatomy,  for  the  parietes  of  the  bronchia  and  vesicles 
are  beset  with  congerias  of  veins,  which  greedily  snatch  all  thc»He 
things  that  will  appease  the  hunger  of  the  bbjod,  and  after  taking 
what  will  be  beneficial,  reject  all  those  things  that  are  inimical  to  the 
blood.  6.  Moreover,  the  blood  returned  into  the  arterial  or  left 
auricle  and  ventricle,  is  visibly  changed  in  character,  just  a«  it  wimld 
be  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  mixture  with  a  aatumtetl  nitrous 
tiolutioiu  Nor  must  we  omit  to  nt>tice  the  proof  derived  from,  7.  The 
bronchiiE  of  fishes,  by  which  the  blood  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  air,  to  go  back  into  the  system,  refected  with  atuiospheric  fouil. 
By  these  means  it  is  ordained  that  whate\^er  exists  in  the  world  or 
universe  of  nature— whatever  h  laid  up  in  the  great  bosom  of  things 
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— ftltaU  muiitfter  and  yield  oomptiance  to  the  subjects  of  the  anini 
kingdom,  and  pre-emiDentlj  to  tlieir  blcxxL     This,  then,  \&  the  altimate 
fiuiction — the  final  office  of  the  air. 

16.  When  this  sanguineous  ehauA — this  trade  and  undigei»ted 
vulunie — had  been  driven  through  the  filters  of  the  lungs,  purged  of 
iU  dijicurdiint  parUi,  and  skimmed  of  iti*  impure  plilegm  ;  when  fnrther- 
miire  it  haa  been  saluted  with  atmospheric  kisses,  enriched  with  occult, 
c^ikntial  aliment,  and  raided  thereby  to  a  higher  [K>wer  of  radiance, 
then  the  jKirtion  of  it  that  flows  into  the  veins,  and  passes  into  the 
left  chamber  of  the  heart,  is  arterial ;  and  its  very  serum  is  so  virgin 
and  marriageable,  that  wherever  it  finds  the  spirit  unmarried  or 
single,  and  comes  into  relation  with  it,  there  it  forms  a  si>eedy 
alliance ;  the  issue  of  which  is  a  ruddy,  flaming,  and  refulgent  blood, 
a  parent  so  prolific  that  the  universal  body  is  its  offspring  and  its 
common  progeny.  Now  since  the  blooil  constantly  miuntaina  its 
venous  character  and  mixed  indiscriminate  condition  aU  the  way  from 
the  right  cavern  fjf  the  heart  to  the  rete  niimbilo  and  intimate  villi  of 
the  lungs,  therefore  it  seems  proper  that  the  pulmunary  artery,  as  it  is 
usual  to  term  it,  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  vrin  ;  yet,  again,  since 
it  has  one  distinguishing  mark  of  an  artery,  in  that  it  diminishes  in 
calibre  and  increases  in  the  number  uf  its  mmifications,  in  the  direc- 
tioii  of  the  sanguineous  current,  and  in  its  wltiniate  capillaries  separates 
and  excretes  various  essences  from  the  blood,  therefore  it  would  appear 
that  it  uiay  deservedly  and  tx  officto  be  termed  an  aiitri/.  And  if  we 
jmt  thase  circumstances  together,  and  think  fit  to  denominate  this 
vessel  at  once  from  it.n  peculiar  blood,  and  Ironi  its  function,  then  we 
shall  find  that  we  cannot  bestow  upon  it  any  term  mure  appropriate 
tliau  its  ancient  name  of  venous  arteri/  or  arternal  mn, 

17*  Two  points  now  demand  cxplomtion,  namely,  with  what  syat^de 
and  diastole  do  the  pulmonary  aiterie.'^  and  veins  pulsate,  and  under 
what  government  do  they  act,  under  the  government  of  the  heart,  <ir 
under  that  of  the  lungH  ;  for  thus  nmch  is  certain,  that  the  heart  pours 
Its  blood  with  spontaneous  readiness  into  the  puhnonic  chaimel  and 
its  pJpe,H,  and  that  the  kings  drink  it  with  eager  mouths  and  veins. 
According  to  the  facts  revealed  by  anatomy,  and  confimied  and  attested 
by  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  the  following  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
gression. The  blood,  sent  from  the  heart  intr*  the  lungs,  as  its  grand 
ca|jsules  or  a]»i>eudages,  never  stops  until  it  arrives  in  the  last  meshes 
and  reticulations,  that  is,  in  the  field  of  leasts,  ur  in  the  parietes  of  the 
intcrlubular  cells,  where  it  flows  round  and  round  in  a  perfectly  free 
arona*  In  these  intimate  goals  and  centres  reside  the  e^ential 
pueinminic  juAver  and  natni-e,  as  well  !is  the  circulatory  power  that 
proiick  the  bloi»d  in  the  lungs.     In  other  woi^s^  from  these  centres 
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the  lungs  govern  their  circumfereiicea  to  tbe  fartliest  limits  in  all 
directions ;  namely,  to  tlieir  external  covering,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
'  trachea,  and  to  the  two  entrances  of  the  heart,  where  the  venous  artery 
flows  in^  and  the  arterial  vein  fiows  ont     It  is  evident  from  the 
reciprocal  stretching  and  relaxation  of  the  cetls^  while  the  lungs  are 
inhaling  and  exhaling  the  breath,  that  these  reticulations  constantly 
thirst  for  the  blood,  and  demand  it  from  its  branches  and  trunks,  and 
from   the  cardiac  bed,  and  that  they  as  constantly  send  away  and 
rcftmd  it  int<j  the  other  bed  or  cavity  of  the  heart ;  but  not  alternately, 
that  m  to  say,  not  dniing  the  intervals  of  inspiration  and  expiration. 
For  the  reticular  meshes  of  blood-vessels  that  foini  the  parietea  of  the 
cells  are  half  extended  and  half  relaxed  diiriiig  every  act  of  breathing ; 
thus  while  they  are  increased  in  length  they  are  diminished  in  breadth, 
and  me*'  versa.     These  meshes  govern  the  large  arterinl  and  venous 
branch&s  and  stems  proceeding  along  the  sides  of  the  bronchia ;  and 
the  fibres  of  the  pneumonic  plexus,  alternately  elongated  and  shortened 
by  the  breathing  of  the  langs,  institute  this  everlasting  play.     Thus 
the  lungs  hiild  the  reins  of  their  blood- vessels,  and  leave  the  heart  no 
power  over  them,  excepting  with  respect  to  the   importation  of  the 
blood  ;  and  by  the  very  condition  of  their  nature  and  stmcture  they 
continually  thirst  for  a  fre^jh  supply,  and  continually  reject  the  old 
supply.     The  truth  of  these  statements  is  corroborated  by  a  number  of 
circumstances  j  as,  K  The  ready  reception  and  as  it  were  invitation  of 
the  blood  from  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart ;  and  its  ready  ejection, 
and  as  it  were  spontaneous  retiini  to  the  left  cavity  of  the  heart ;  that 
is  to  say,  after  the  lungs  have  once  been  opened  or  filled  with  air.     2. 
The  course  of  the  blood- vessels,  within  a  capsule  put  forth  by  the 
heart,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  ramifications  of  the  trachea.     3, 
Their  foldings  and   doublings  during  the  contraction  of  the   lungs. 
And,  4,  Their  reticular  division  and  ramification  in  the  cella  of  the 
interlobular  tissue.     5.  The  similar  division  and  mmificatiou  of  the 
fibres  of  the  pulmonaiy  plexus.     6.  The  evident  harmony  subsisting 
between  the  circulation  of  the  pulmonary  and  the  circidation  of  the 
cardiac  blood.     And  many  other  circumstances  to  be  found  in  medico- 
anatomical  records  will  furnish  fresh  jjoints  of  corroboration. 

18.  But  besides  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins — as  it  were,  the 
mLstresses — ^there  are  also  certain  handmaiila  and  domestics,  termed  the 
bronchial  arteries,  which  (arising  either  from  the  great  artery,  at  the 
beginning  of  ita  descent,  or  from  one  or  more  of  the  intercostals,  or 
from  the  cesophageal,  or  from  .^onie  other  root  connected  with  the  inter- 
costals,  in  some  eases  as  a  single  vessel,  in  others  by  two  trnnksj  one 
answering  to  each  lung,  in  others  again  by  almost  as  many  trunks  as 
there  are  lobules),  take  the  same  course  as  the  former  vessels,  skirting 
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along  the  bronchia,  all  the  waj  to  the  ultimate  stadia  and  plexiform 
reticulations  of  the  lioigs.  In  fact,  the  bronchial  arterien  not  only 
keep  step  with  the  imlriioiiary  arteries,  and  accompany  them  to  the 
very  end  of  their  walk,  Liit  even  by  frequent  anastomusea  join  footsteiJfl 
with  them,  and  fonn  a  geneml  alliance,  and  cither  retrace  the  way  in 
common  with  them»  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  or  else  go  out  by 
|>articular  passages,  in  the  form  of  veina^  to  -some  bninch  of  the  inter- 
costal veina,  or  of  the  vena  azygos.  The  bltx>d,  running  back  through 
the  bronchial  vessels,  but  lately  was  blood  in  the  puhiionary  vessels^ 
which  now  reascends,  clothed  in  its  own  proper  coat,  to  take  the  same 
course  again  and  again,  and  serve  the  pulmonary  vessel  as  a  daughter  ' 
and  handmaid ;  ftjr  it  follows  their  track,  step  for  step,  and  aa  we  said 
before,  associates  and  interweaves  its  branches  with  theirs.  This 
artery,  I.  In  conjunction  with  the  twigs  of  the  par  vagum  and  great 
sympatlietic  nerves,  wjim  what  conceived,  engendered,  and  constructed 
the  embryoiuc  lung^  and  all  its  vessels,  aeriferous,  arterial,  and  venoua ; 
and  laid  down  and  formed  those  direct  [tassages  along  which  tlie 
atnioj^phcric  air  and  the  cardiac  blood  are  to  pass  and  glide  in  the 
seccmd  period  of  life  :  thus  this  artery  was  once  the  parent,  l»ut  now 
the  change  in  its  fortunes  has  made  it  the  daughter  and  the  slave, 
II.  It  still  jtcrforms  a  sort  of  parental  office,  for  it  in  a  manner  runs 
before,  and  points  out  the  way  that  is  to  be  followed,  as  far  as  the 
reticular  goals  of  tlie  luniks,  where  it  receives  the  pulmonary  artery  in 
the  guest'chanil»er  which  it  (the  bronchial  artery)  formerly  prepared; 
and  teaches  the  former  to  play  the  artery,  although  it  carries  venous 
blood.  III.  The  bronchial  artery  regidates,  balances,  and  equalizea 
the  respective  (quantities  of  the  cardiac  blood  rushing  into  the  lungs, 
and  of  the  pulmonic  blood  retuniing  into  the  heart ;  that  is  to  say, 
w^henever  either  organ  labours  under  superabundance  or  deficiency  of 
blood  :  for  w  here  there  are  two  quantities  actuated  by  different  currents 
of  motion,  there  must  be  some  regulation,  level,  and  equation  ;  so  that 
if  either  too  nmch  or  too  little,  relatively  to  the  desire  of  the  lungs,  be 
poured  in  by  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  too  much 
or  too  little  be  poured  back  into  the  left  cavity,  the  deficiency  may  bo 
supplied  from  the  common  channel  of  the  aorta,  or  the  superabundance 
be  thrown  out  into  the  common  channel  of  the  intercostals  or  into  the 
vena  azygos,  IV,  The  bronchial  artery  serves  to  equalize  the  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  of  the  venous  bloodj  or  that  of  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  just  as  the  hepatic  artery  serves  to  equalize  the  quality 
of  the  venous  blood  in  the  liver;  for  it  besprinkles  this  thick  and 
squalid  blood,  scraped  together,  as  it  is,  from  so  many  muddy  streams^ 
with  blood  that  has  been  once  kistrated  by  the  Inngs,  and  dilutes  and 
vivifies  it,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  slow  and  lazy,  but  performs  its  func- 
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timis  with  rapidity.  V.  By  means  of  this  artery  aud  vein  the  lutigs 
cotiL-nr  with  the  organic  machine  of  tlie  thorax,  and  produce  therewith 
unanimotts  actions  ;  for  the  intercostal  arteries  and  veins,  as  alsu  the 
vena  azygos,  from  which  these  bronchial  vessels  arise,  are  the  vessels 
that  excite  all  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  body,  to  forces  and 
actions  correspondent  and  altemato  with  the  internal  breathings  of  the 
lungs. 

1 9.  But  we  must  now  draw  to  a  conclusion^  and  in  fine  contemplate 
not  the  details^  but  the  sum  and  amount  of  the  matter.  Respiration 
is-  threefold— natural,  vohmtarj',  and  mixed.  iVatural  res|)ii'ation 
prevails  when  the  lungs  from  internal  causes,  and  the  thorax  from 
external  causes,  perform  a  prolonged  series  of  unanimous  reciprocations ; 
and  it  prevails  in  one  manner  during  the  day,  in  another  manner 
during  the  night.  Vohtutar?/  respiration  is  various  according  to  the 
degree  of  wakefulness  enjoyed  by  the  senses  and  the  auimal  and 
rational  minds,  and  according  to  the  forces  brought  into  action  in  the 
lx)dy,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  bodily  exercises  ;  and  it  may  bo 
either  pure,  or  alternating  with  natural  respiration  :  in  which  hitter 
case  it  constitutes  mired  respiration.  The  respirations  are  irregular, 
the  irregularity  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  palate, 
the  larynx,  the  trachea,  the  bronchia,  the  vesicles,  the  interlobular  eel- 
lular  tissue,  the  pedicles,  the  rete  mirabile,  or  the  air;  of  the  arteries 
and  veins,  pulmonary  and  bronchial,  and  of  the  blood  and  other  humours; 
of  the  fibres  of  the  pneumonic  plexus^and  of  the  animal  spirits :  depending 
also  upon  the  state  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  of  the  pleura,  the  mediastinum, 
the  ligament  [ligamcntnm  latum  pulmonis],  the  diaithmgni,  the  pericar- 
dium, the  heart,  the  Hternum,.the  vertebrar,  and  the  ribs ;  upon  the  state 
of  the  breast,  the  pectoral  nmscles,  tendons,  aponeuroses,  blood-vessels, . 
and  nerves ;  upon  the  state  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  niedulla  spinalis,  with  the  anin^ations  of  which  the 
respirations  of  the  lungs  accord  in  their  details  and  stages ;  and  lastly, 
upon  the  general  condition  of  the  muscular,  membranous,  sanguineous, 
and  nervous  sy stems.  Hence  we  may  have  respirations,  either  even, 
slow,  deep,  laborious,  weak,  harsh,  compressed ^  Bliari»,  his.sing,  hoarse, 
stertorous,  paiufid,  attended  with  fits  of  choking ;  or  uuevcu,  quick, 
tacit,  full,  easy,  gentle,  etc.  j  and  the  same  [dilftirences]  in  action, 
voice,  and  sound.  These  are  so  many  disignostic  and  pathognomic 
signs,  revealing  in  a  general  manner  the  ailments  and  diseases  of  the 
body  and  animal  mind ;  signs  wliich  are  applicable  whether  the  disease 
be  asthma,  continued  or  ijeriodical,  dry  or  moist,  idiopathic  or  sym- 
pathetic, attended  with  dyspncea  or  ortliopniea :  or  whether  it  be 
angina  [(luinsey],  watery,  tedomatous,  catairhal,  schirrous,  inflammatory, 
suppurative,  gangrenous,  or  convtilsive :  or  phthisis,  proceeding  from 
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ulceration,  empyema,  abscess,  vomica,  or  crude  tubercles :  or  whether 
it  be  peripneumonia,  pleuritis,  catarrhus  suffocans,  hectic  fever,  vertigo, 
swooning,  or  phrenitis,  etc.  In  fine,  these  signs  are  equally  important, 
whether  the  disease  come  by  defluxion  from  the  brain  and  animal 
mind,  or  proceed  by  influxion  into  the  brain  and  animal  mind ;  for 
the  lungs  manifest  what  the  brains  conceal. 
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